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Contributions to the History of Bundelkhand.—By Vixcknt A. Smith, 

, B. A., B. C. S. 

Paht I. 

The Pai\.E-CiiANDEL Period. (To 830 A. D.) 

The Oaharwdrs. 

The traditions current in Mahoha and the villages in the neighbour¬ 
hood unanimously declare that a Gal.anvar Raj preceded at some undefined 
d<Tte the rule of the famous Chandel dynasty. I have carefully noted all 
traditions of this kind that I heard, but have not succeeded in learning 
much about the old Gaharwar chief's. One fact we know for certain that 
they were great tank builders, and in the country round Mahoha their tanks 
are nearly as numerous as those ascribed to the Chandcls, from which they 
may generally, if not always, be distinguished by the circumstance that ia 
the Gaha^wdr embankments no cut stone is employed, whereas part of the 
Chandel embankments is generally formed of dressed granite blocks. The 
antiquity of the Gaharwar works is attested, not only by the rudeness of 
their construction, but also by the fact that in several cases the embank¬ 
ments are broken and the beds of the lakes or tanks dry. 

The greatest of the Gaharwar works is the massive embankment of the 
Bijanagar lake, a beautiful sboct of water about four miles in circumfer¬ 
ence, situated about three miles east of Mahoha. 

General Cunningham (Arch. Rep. II, 439) ass^^ that this lake was 
the work of Vijaya J’dla Chandel in the eleventh centuiy, but, although it 
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is by some attributed to Bij Brihm Chandel, the general belief is that it 
was constructed by the Gabarwars, and, judging from the style of the 
masonry, 1 have no doubt that the latter opinion is correct. 

The embankment was repaired by Diwaii Mohan Singh, an illegitimate 
son of Bdja Ghhatarsal, about the middle of the last century, and lias since 
been further strengthened by the English autliorities. The ruins of Mohan 
Singh’s castle still Ibrm a conspicuous object in the view from the embank¬ 
ment. 

The Kandaura Tal, situated in the townships of Thdna and Paswara, 
and separated by a narrow strip of land from, the Bijanagar lake, is one of 
the prettiest of the Bundelldiand lakes. It was constructed, it is said by 
Kandaur Singh, an officer of the Gaharwar Riijd. 

The following list comprises all the Gaharwdr embankments, so far as 
I have noted them, but it is certainly very incomplete. 

Pargana Mahoha. \ - 

Name of village. 

1. Baraipura. A small broken tank. The old hhera or mound here is 

named Mahilpur, and is said to have l^elonged to Mahil Parihar, 
the counsellor of Rajk Parmal. 

2. Bhandra. A large tank, containing water. 

3. Bhatewar. A considerable dry tank. The village is said to have be¬ 

longed to Jagndik Bhat, a servant of Raja Parmal, and a promi¬ 
nent personage in the Chand Raesa. 

4. Bijanagar. An extensive and deep lake, which never dries up. 

5. Bilkhi. A considerable lake, which never dries up. 

6. Kdripahdri. A small dry tank. 

7. Paswara. A beautiful lake, belonging partly to Paswara and jjartly to 

Thana. 3t is named the Kandaura Tdl, and is said to have been 
constructed by Kandaur Singh, an officer of the Gaharwar Raja. 

8. Pawd. A considerable but shallow lake, much silted up •, it is named 

Bapurd. 


Pargam Panwdri-Jaiipur, 

1. Nareri. A tank, which dries up in the hot weather. It is said to be 
the work of Narhar Gaharwar. 

ii. Nunaura or Nunyaura. A large tank. • ^ 

8. Sela Mudf. A tank named Kantald. 

The fact that not one of the tanks above enumerated is situated more 
than about 15 miles from Mahoba indicates that the Gaharwdr principality 
was restricted to the immediate neighbourhood of that town. 
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Many of the Chandel tanka and lakes are associated with temples, but, 
80 far as 1 remember, the Qaharwar tanks never are. 

All legend connects the Gaharwar clan with Kasi (Benares), but bow 
or when the Qaharwars obtained possession of Mahoba we know not. 

Possibly their movement may have been connected with the commo¬ 
tions which ensued on the death of Harsha Yarddhana, the great king of 
Kanauj, in the middle of the seventh centufy. 

A Gorakhpur tradition affirms that the Gaharwars are descended 
from the famous liajd Nala and came to Kasi from Narwar near Gwaliar;'* 
and, if there be any truth in this story, the Gaharwars may have taken 
Mahoba on their way from Narwar to Benares. 

There seems to be some reason to l)eliove that the Gaharwdr rulers of 
Bundelkh^ud were connected with the Gaharwar dynasty of Kanauj, but 
1 sm not at present ifi a position to discuss the point. 

The Parihdrs^ 

The traditions preserved by the Kamingo’s family of Mahoba declare 
that the Gaharwar dynasty was succeeded by the rule of Parihars, who were 
overthrown in 077 Samvat by Chandra Varmina the first of the Chandel 
chiefs. 

The fact that Mahoba and a large^part of Bundelkhand was once sub¬ 
ject to Parihar rulers does not rest on the authority of Mahoba traditions 
alone. 1 shall now state all the evidence on the point which appears to be 
at present accessible. 

The little principality of Nagod or (Johahara, situated on the high 
road between Allahabad and Jabalpur about 100 miles from Mahoba in a 
south-easterly direction, is still governed by a Parihar chief. General 
Cunningham in .his last volume gives the following account of the tradi¬ 
tions of this family :* 

The original name of the district is said to have been Barmd, and the 
Barm6 Nadi is noted as being the present boundary between the Mahiyar 
and Uchahara chiefships. But this stream was at first only the boundary 
line which divided the two districts of north and south Barmo. At Kiiri 
TAlai, which once formed part of Maliiyar, 1 found an inscription with tlie 
name of Uchahara. The old name of Barmd is widely known ; but few 
people .seemed to know anything about the extent of the country. From 
the late minister of the Uchahara state, 1 learned that the Parihar chief- 
shij^as older than that of the Chandels of Mahoba, as well as that of the 
Baghels of Bewa. According to his belief, it formerly included Mahob.i 
and all the country to the north as far as the -Glidts and Bilhari on the 
south, and extended to Mau Mahewa on the west, t|ttd on the east comprised 
* Martin’s Eastern India, II, 458 quoted in Boamos’ Elliot, 1,124 note. 
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most of the country now held by the Bdghcls. I do not suppose that the 
BAghels would admit this eastern extension ; but it seems to receive some 
support from the position assigned by Ptolemy to the Porudri, who are 
very probably the same people as the Parihars. The great lake at Bilhari, 
ealled Lakshman Sagar, is said to have been made by Lakshman Sen Fari- 
har ; and the great fort of Siiigorgarh, still further to the south, contains 
a pillar bearing the name of a Farihar U/ija. The family has no ancient 
records, and vaguely claims to have come from Abu-Sikhar in the west 
(Mount Abii) more than thirty genei'ations ago. 

" In Uuhahara itself there is no ancient building now standing ; but 
there are numerous fragments of architecture and sculpt\ire which probably 
date as high as 700 or 800 A. D. This is perhaps the earliest date that 
can be assigned to the Parihars in Uchahara, as everybody alHnns thau they 
were preceded by a Teliya Jiaj, or dynasty of Telis, ^^ho resided at Kho, 
over the whole of the country called Barme.”* 

This Uchahara tradition is, it will be observed, quite in agreement 
with the Mahoba tradition, so far as the latter goes. 

The town of Panwaii, situated a few miles fromx -the Dasau River, 
and about 27 miles W. N. W. of Mahoba, is supposed to liave been founded 
by Raja Pand, a Parihar Tbakur in 960 Samvat =* .903 A. D. A fort 
called Pandi used to exist near whore the bazar now stands. The Panwarf 
jieoplc also affirm that the Parihar rulo preceded the Chandcl, and that the 
Parihar dominions extended from the Jamna to the Narbada. This tradi¬ 
tion is supported by the fact that the old name of Paiiwari was Parliarpur.f 

Part of the town of Mahoba is still remembered as the Parihars’ quar- 
ter, but Thakurs of any clan do not, with one or two exceptions, now reside 
in Mahoba, which is believed to have become an unlucky place for both 
Tbiikurs and Lodhis since the overthrow of the Chandcls. 

The earliest inhabitants of ’Ari in Jaitpur arc said to have been Pari- 
bdrs, who constructed a small tank called Nadiya, which has an appearance 
of groat antiquity. 

An early Parihar occupation is also mentioned in the traditions of a 
few other villiiges. 

The Mahoba Kanungos name G77 Samvat as the date of the substitu¬ 
tion of the Chandel Cfhandra Varmma for the Parihdr ruler. Of course it 
is now well known that the real founder of the Chandcl dynasty was not 
Chandra Yarmma but Nanika. The date, however, can hardly be quite 
imaginary. General Caimingham and Col. Ellis were ou different occasions 

* Arch. Boport, IX, pp. 5 and 6. At p. 35, Gtmcral Cunningham distingnishss' 
Lakshman Sen. from Lakshman Singh, and Bays that the latter was the builder of the 
Bilahri tank. 

f Beames’ Elliot, U. d7. 
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given the following dates for the accession of the Chandels to power— 
204, 225, 661, and 682. As it is well established that the Chandel dynas¬ 
ty attained power in or about 800 A. D. (probably a little later, say in 830 
A. D.), it is clear that these dates do not refer to the Yikrama Samvat.* 
General Cunningham proposes, and I think rightly, to refer the smaller 
numbers, i. e., the dates 204 and 225 to the era of Sri Harsha of Kauauj, 
which began in 607 A. D., and thus to make them j;quivaleiit to 810 and 
831 A. D. respectively, a conclusion which is in cumj[dctc accordance with 
the Chandel inscriptions. 

But, when he attempts to intei’pret the dates 601 and 682 by referring 
them to the Saka ora, thus making them equivalent to A. D. 739 and 760 
respectively, ho is riot so happy, for those dates are much too early. 

It is curious that the difference between 201 and 225, the extreme 
dates of one set, and 06L and 682, the extreme dates of the other set, is 
the same, viz., .21 years. 

This circumstance may be accidental, but perhaps it may not bo too 
fanciful to conjecture that the traditions have preserved in two forms the 
dates of two events which were separated by an interval of 2 L years, but 
have confounded the events. 

It is hard to determine the era to which the higher numbers, if they 
are not purely imaginary, should be referred. 

The recently discovered Kulachuri era of the kingdom of Chedi,t 
which kingdom at one time included Mahoba, naturally occurs to the mind, 
but that ora would'giye A. D. 910, 926, and 93 L respectively as the equi¬ 
valents of 661, 677 and 682 ; and the first and last of the dates so obtained 
are exactly a century later than the dates resulting from the application of 
the Sri Harsha era to the other set of traditional dates. 

Still, in spite of this difficulty, I am disposed to believe th.at the Chedi 
era supplies the right key, and 1 conjecture that there is a mistake of a 
century in the tradition, and that the larger numbers should be read as 
561, 577 and 582. 

Such an interpretation of a tradition may appear to the reader unrea* 
sonably fanciful, but I justify it by showing that similar mistakes do occur 
in traditions. I have heard the date of the capture of Mahoba by Baja 
Prithiraj stated as S. 1140, the correct date beii.g S. 1240, or more accu¬ 
rately S. 1239; and my notes give the traditional date for the foundation 
of Murhari near Jaitpur as “ 8. 641 or.S. 741.” 

Wh^t is probably an instance of a similar error will be noticed in the 
discussion on the reign of Madana Yarmma Chandel in the second part of 
this essay. 

• The known. Chandel inscriptions are all beyond doubt dated in the Yikrama 
Bam vat. 

t See Arch, Rep. IX. Ill and 112.' 
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I conclude therefore that the date A. D. 831, which best accords with 
the evidence of the inscriptions, is the Qorroct date for the overthrow of 
the Parihar chief of Mahoba by Ndnika Chandcl. 

Perhaps some important stage in the contest between the rival chief¬ 
tains marked the year 810, twenty-one years before the final victory. 

The existence to this day of the little Parihar State of Uchahara 
shows that the Chandel success involved no extermination of the vanquish¬ 
ed. The Uchahara chief probably throughout retained his local jurisdic¬ 
tion, in subordinatiun at one time to the Ohandels, and at another to the 
Uaihayas or Kulachiiris of Chodi, just as ho now retains it in subordina¬ 
tion to the British Crown. 

In the same way we need find no difficulty in believing that Panwdri 
was occupied by a Parihar llaja in 903 A. I)., in which year the llija. of , 
Mahoba was one of the early Cliandols, most probably Kahila Varmma. 

The L'akshman Sagar at Bilahii midway between Jabalpur and Ucha- 
hai*a is attributed to Lakshman Singh (? Sen) Parihar, who is said to have 
reigned 900 years ago. If this be true, he was probably a vassal of the 
king of Chodi, for Bilahii does not appear to have been generally within 
the limits of the Chandel dominions, although, as will bo shown, it was 
probably held by Madana Varmma in A. D. 1104. 

I therefore accept the tradition as probably true which affirms that tho 
Parihar kingdom extended over most of Bundolkhand, and I believe that 
its extent was larger about 800 A. D. than at any other time. Tl)[& Chan- 
dels, in or about 831 A. D., ousted the Parihars from tho government of 
Mahoba and also probably from that of Kalinjar and Khajuraho, the Piiri- 
bars retaining their grasp on Uchahara and the surrounding country. 

I was informed by the Bundula zemindars of Khcuraha-Jcoraha in 
Pargana Mahoba that the capital of the Parihar kingdom was Mau-Sahan- 
ia between Nayagaon (Nowgong) and Chhatarpur. 

According to tho local tradition,* Mauza Murliari, close to Jaitpur, 
was founded in 1137 Sam vat = 1080 A. D. by Kaja Udaikafan Parihar, 
who is said to have belonged to the same clan as Mabil, the adviser of 
Kaja Parmal Chandel. The tradition adds, that this Kaja was defeated 
in battle by the king of Dehli. Tho remains of bis fort arc still to bo seen. 
Whether he was connected or not with tho old Parihar dynasty 1 cannot 
say. 

The Parihdrs, who, at later dates, entered Butulelkhand, seem to have 
liad no coinnection with the early rulers of the country, but their traditions 
are perhaps worth noting. 

The Parihars, who settled in 25 villages along the Dasan river, 

« Xliat is to say, as 1 hoard it myself. Tho other traditional dates 611 and 741 
given above were obtained by a native agent. 
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arrived in the year 1303 Samvat = 1246 A. D. from Gwaliar. There cati 
be little doubt that this migration was consequent on tlie capture nf 0 wa- 
liar and the destruction of the Parihdr Raj there by Altamish (lltitmish) 
in 1232 A. D. 

The Parihdrs of the Dasdn assert that Rajd Ram the leader of the 
immigrants in 1246 A. D. founded seven forts at the following places :— 

(1) Rdmgafh, in Pargana Rdth, among the Ravines of the Dasan, 
now deserted ; (2) Panwari; (3) Rdth, on the site known as the Old Fort, 
where the Tahsil now stands; (4) Kdlpi; (5) Magraut in the N. W. 
corner of Pargana Rath; (6) Chandaut or Chanot, in Pargana Jal/lli)ur, 
where the Rath and Kdlpi road crosses the Betwa; and (7) at Banda, the 
Old Fort. 

This tradition seems to confuse the memory of the Prae-Ohandel king, 
dom of the Parihars with that of the movements of the Parihdr clan result¬ 
ing from the'Musalmdn successes. 

Mauza Baura near Jaitpur was occupied by Parihdrs from Saldrpur in 
1404 Samvat or 1347 A. D., which year fell in the reign of Mulfammad 
Tughlak. 


Paht II. 

The CiiANDKL Peiiiod. 

831-1182 A.‘d. 

The general outline of the Chaudel genealogy and chronology was 
satisfactorily settled by General Cunningham in his Report for 1804-1865, 
but some details still admit of discussion, and later discoveries require the 
modification of some of the conclusions then arrived at by General Cunning- 
ham. ‘ 

In the following pages I shall endeavour to exhibit concisely all that 
is now known respecting the reign of each of the Chandel princes, and 
shall at the same time discuss the doubtful points in the chronology and 
genealogy of the dynasty, entering into a more complete collation of the 
published and translated inscriptions than has yet been attempted. 


(I.) Naniha. {Probable date 831-850 A. D.) 

This prince is mentioned as the founder of the dynasty in the Icng Ldldji 
(or Visvandth) and Chaturbhuj inscriptions of Dhanga at Khajurdho, and 
in the imperfect Mahoba inscription dated S. 1240.* / 

• Proc., A. S. B., for 1879, page 148. 
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We know nothing of the events of his reign, hut it may be assumed 
that he was the leader who wrested Mahoba from the Parihars. 

(II.) Vdkpati. {Prohalle date 850-870.) 

Mentioned only iu the Laliji and Chaturbhuj inscriptions. 

Nothing positive is known of his reign, but it should be noted that Bhoja 
king of Kanauj held the fort of Chanderi iu 862 A. D.,* and that that 
position was consequently not in possession of Vakpati. 

(III.) Vijaya. {Prohahle date 870-890.) 

Mentioned only in the same inscriptions as Vakpati, and nothing 
definite is known about him ; he is called a “ great conqueror" in the Lalaji 
inscription. 

(IV.) Rdhila. {Frolahle date 

llabila, like Vijaya and Vakpati, is mentioned in the Labiji and Ohatur- 
bhuj inscriptions only, among the longer extant documents, but his name is 
found graven on several of the stones of one of the temples at Ajaigavh, 
and he is the reputed builder of some of the tanks and temples at that 
fortress, t 

Wo may therefore infer that in his time the Chan-del dominions in- 
cbided Ajaigarh, and there can be little doubt that from the first they 
imdudod the iieigiibouring stronghold of Kalinjar, which is associated by 
tradition with the beginnings of Chandcl greatness. 

Up to the tijne of Parmal’s defeat in 1182 A. D. the Chandcl kingdom 
seems to have always included Mahoba, Kalinjar and Khajuraho. It 
eamiot be far from the truth to assert that Kalinjar, with its celebrated 
fortress, was the military capital j Khajuraho, with its multitude of tem¬ 
ples, the religious, and Mahoba, with the Kaja’s residence, the civil capital 
of the Chaudel State. 

In the inscriptions, so far as I am awaro, the Eajas always take the 
title of “ lord of Kalinjar.” 

Chand describes liahila as a great conqueror, whose victorious arms 
penetrated to Ceylon, but this is of course sm absurd exaggeration. 

The poet also ascribes to him the foundation of Hasan in Pargana 
Badausa, distant about 20 miles N. E. from Kalinjar, and on this point the 
poet may he right, for Hasau is undoubtedly ancient. As the place has 
not been described at length, 1 may take this opportunity of inserting some 
notes about the antiquities there, kindly communicated to me by Mr. 
A. Cadell, who writes : " It had evidently been at one time a place of im- 

• Aiv,h. Koport, IX. p. 102. 
t Ibid, Vll, 41. 
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portance. The hill was fortified, and on the top there is a Chandel temple, 
of the usual shape, very plain, with no figures carved on the stone, as at 
Gulrampur.* The temple and colonnade are very little injured, but the 
only inscriptions are on stones at the entrance, and are no doubt of later 
date. To the east of the temple is a baifhak built of unusually large stones, 
roughly but well fitted j the surface of many of the stones is about throe 
feet square. 

“ Oldest Basan was on the slope of the hill; thorcT are still remains 
of houses, and towards the plain there is a gateway made of stone taken 
from old buildings.” 

These notes, I think, indicate that the buildings at Busan are older than 
the highly decorated edifices at Khajuraho of the 10th and IJth cen¬ 
turies, and so far confirm the statement that the city was founded by 
Kabila. 

The Rahilya.Sfigar and the fine, but much injured, cruciform granite 
temple on its embankment near Mahoba arc undoubtedly the work of 
Kabila, and their existence proves that he held Mahoba as well as Ajaigarh 
and Kaliujar. 

Kokalla I the Kulachuri king of Chedi (i. e., the country round .Fabal- 
pur) married a Chandel princess named Nanda Devi,t who was probably 
the daugliter either of Kahila or of his predecessor Vijaya. 

I may take this opportunity * of noting that the dynasty generally 
known as Chandel (Chaudelhi) is in some inscijiptions, e. g , the Lahiji in¬ 
scription at Khaj\iraho, called Chandratreya, a name which might also bo 
applied to the Kulachuri kings, for they too pretended to trace their de¬ 
scent back to the muon through the mythical Atri.J 

(V.) Harsha. {Probable date 91Q-900.) 

This prince’is mentioned in the Lalaji, Chaturbhuj and Nunaura 
No. II inscri})iions. 

TJie Lalaji inscription informs us that ho was a great comjueror, and 
that ho married Kankulu of the race of Qanga, but we know uothiiig 
more. 


(Vt.) Paso Varmma. {Probable date 990-950.) 

This prince was the son of Harsha, and is mentioned in the same in> 
scriptions. 

His consort was Narmd Devi. 

* Golrampur also is in Farganu Baduusa. The antiquities there hare not been 
dosexibod. 

t Arch. Baport, IX, 83. 
t Ibid. p. 101. 
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General Cunningham iiit'orms me that he possesses “ inscriptions of 

Varmma’s grandchildren,” but nothing has been published concerning 
these documents. 

(YIl.) Dhanga. (Date circa 050-999.) 

The earliest dated inscriptions of the Chandel dynasty, as yet discover¬ 
ed, belong to the reign of Dluinga.* 

Three undoubted dated in.scriptions of tliis prince are known, viz .,— 

(1.) The Chaturbhuj inscription at Khajuraho, dated S. 1011 = 95ii 
A. D. 

(2.) Tlie Nunaiira No. II inscription, dated S. 1055 = 998 A. D. 

(8.) The Lalaji inscription at Khajuraho, dated S. 1050= 990 A. D. 
which records Dlnanga’s death in that year. 

The short inscription, dated S. lOil, on the doorpost.of the Jinanath 
temple at Khajuraho appears to contaiii Dhanga’s name, but the reading is 
doubtful. 

An inscription, now apparently lost, which General Cunningham found 
at Mahoba, gave the Chandel genealogy from Dhangw to Kirtti Varmma, 
that is, I presume, to Kirtti Varmma I. 

The Mau-Chhatarpiir inscription without date may have contained 
Dhanga’s name at the beginning where the stone is imperfect, and his 
name is expressly mentioned in verse 21, which tolls us that his minister 
was named Prabhasa. 

In 999 A. D., according to the Lalaji inscrijition, his minister was 
Yasondhara. 

The .llaja of Kalinjar, who, in common with the Rajas of Dehli, Ajmir 
and Kanauj, assisted llaja Jaipal of Lahore in his unsuccessful invasion 
of Ghazni, and at the battle of Lamghun in the Peshawar valley in 978 
A. 1)., must necessarily have been Dhanga. 

The beginning of the Mau-Chhatarpur inscription states that the king 
eulogized, “having overcome the king of KanyaUubja (Kanauj), cfiief 
“ amongst all in battle, obtained sovereignty” ; but here the name is lost, 
and it is uncertain whether the reference is to Dhanga, or to his successor 
Gamja, who certainly did' conquer Kanauj. 

The Ldlaji inscription asserts that Dhanga kept prisoners the consorts 
of the Rajas of Ka.4i (JBenares), Andhra (Telingaua ?) Anga (West Bengal) 
and Radha ( ? ), and that he had in attendance the kings of Kosala 
(North Audh ?), Kuntala (Bullari ?), Kratha (Berar ?), and Sinhala 
(Ceylon). 

These boasts are plainly exaggerations, but it is evidotit that Dhanga 
was the most powerful of the early Chandel kings. 

* For list of Chundol inscriptions with full references vide post. 
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In all probability the existing Laiaji temple at Kliajnrabo was the 
Bhi'ino ot* the great emerald lingam*' referred to in the inscription. 

The erection of this costly and elaborate temple is another proof of 
Dhanga’s wealth and power. 

Dhanga cannot have been a sectarian bigot, for his Cliaturbhuj inscrip> 
tion is Vaishnava, and his Lalaji inscription is Saiva. 7 

This prince died at the sacred confluence of the Ganges and Jumna at 
Pr.^yilg (Allahabad) aged “ upwards of one hundred autumns" in the year 
QdO A. D. 


Dr. llajendralal Mitra has pointed out that the common interpreta¬ 
tion of the passage in the Lalaji inscription describing Dhanga’s death, 
which assumes that ho committed suicide, is incorrect, and that “ the ordi¬ 
nary civil way of announcing a death is to say, so-and-so has surrendered 
his life to the holy river so-and-so, or the sacred pool {kshetra) so-and-so, 
and the inscrijition has probably adopted the same mode of expre.ssion.’’* 

It is to be observed that the grant recorded in 'the Nuiiaura No. LI 
inscription was made at Kasi by Dhanga in the autuinji of 01)9 A. D., but 
it is of course possible that he may merely have gone there on a pilgrimage, 
and that Jicnares was never included in his dominions. 

Tlic inscrii)tioris show th.at Dhanga must have succeeded his father 
Yaso Varmma in or about the year 950 A. D. 


(VIiJ.) Oanda. (Date 999 A. D. to circa 1025.) 

This prince is not mentioned in any extant inscription except the IVIau- 
Chhatarpur one, but must have been named in the missing Muhoba inscrip¬ 
tion before referred to. 

If he was l,)hanga’s son he must have been well advanced in years 
on his succession in 999. 

Ganda must have been the Kaj/i of K.dlinjar who assisted Kajii Jaipal 
of Lahore against Mahnnid of Ghazni in lOOM A. D. and he must likewise 
be idontifKjd with the Nanda Kai, Uaja of Kalinjar, who according to 
Farishta, conquered Kiinauj and hilled its ruler in 1021 A. D. and who was, 
ill punishment fqr bis audacity, attacked by Mahmud, to whom he surren¬ 
dered Kalinjar with 34 other forts in 1023 A. D. 

It is unfoi*tunate that the names of these forts have not been preserv¬ 
ed, for the extent of the Chaudel dominions at any given time is very 
imperfectly known. 

The dates given above limit closely the possible duration of Gauda’s 
reign, for we know that it began in 999 A. D. and tiiat two reigns inter¬ 
vened between its close and the accession of Deva Varmma Deva {alias 
Kirtti Varmma I) who was reigning in LO50 A. D. 

* J. A. 8. liengal Vol. XLVll, Tai-t I, page 74. 
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The fact that an inscription dated S. 1058 = 1011 A. D. containing 
the name of Kaja Kokalla, is in the Lalaji temple at Khajuraho, has sug¬ 
gested the conjecture that Kokalla II of Chedi may have attacked the 
Cliandel dominions early in Ganda’s reign,* hut this inscription has not 
been published nor translated, and there is no other evidence of such an 
attack. 

It is, however, certain that at one time, which must have been prior 
to the reign of Kiriti Varmma (1049-1100) the conqueror of Chedi, the 
kings of Chedi did exercise authority over Kalinjar, for in their inscrip- 
tion.s some of thorn assume the title of “ lord of K{ilanjjiirapura.”t 

The Mau-Chhatar])ur inscription informs us that Dliai’ga’s minister 
Prabhasa continued to serve under Ganda. 

(TX.) Vi(Vnfd(f7iarq JDevn. 1025-1035 ) 

'I’liis prince is mentioned only in the l\Iau-Chhatarpur and Nunanra 
No. I, in^cvi])ii<>ns, and, except that there is no doubt as to liis ])lace in the 
genealogy, and tliat we are told that his minister was named Sivanama, wo 
know nolliing positive of hi.s reign. 

He was contemj)oravy with Gangaya Deva king of Dj'ihal or Chedi, 
who in 1030-31 A, D., as we learn from Abu Kihun, had his capital at 
Tripnii near .lahalpur.J 

It is to he observed that the geographer includes both Gwaliar and 
Kiilinjar in the country of Jajhoti, which was distinct from the country of 
Dahal. At that time Gwriliar was under the immediate rule of local 
Kachhwaha cliiertains, but it is possible that they may have acknowledged 
the suzerainty of the greater Chandel kings. 

(X.) Tijaya Pdla Deva. {Prolahle date 1035-1049.) 

Thi.s Kfiji'i is mentioned in the same inscriptions as his predecessor is. 
His minister was Malupala, and we learn from the Nunaura No. I inscrip, 
tion, that he had a queen named Bhuvana Devi, who was the mother of his 
successor, who is in that inscription named Deva Varmma Deva; but with 
these two facts our information ceases. 

(XI.) Kirlti Varmma Deva /, alias Deva Varmma Deva, alias Bliuviipdla. 

{Probable date 1C49-1100.) 

With this prince the ditliculty in reconciling the inscriptions begins. 

The Mau-Chhatarpur inscription declares (verse 7) that the successor 
of Vijapapala was Kirtti Varmma Deva “ famed unto the sea-shore,” and 
informs tts that his minister was Ananta, who is praised at length. 

• Arch, lleport IX. 86. 
t 77. 
t Ibid. 106. 
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The Nunauva No. I inscription states that Vijaya Piila was succeeded 
by his son “ the devout follower of Mahesvara, the lord of Kalinjar, Sri 
Deva Varmma Deva,” to whom the usual praise is given. 

Maiscy’s No. II, Nilkanth inscription from Iv;ilinjar has the following 
words in verso 7, (the preceding lines being illegible). “ Was hoi’n Bijaya- 
pala, from him sprang Bhi'imipula, who with his sharp sword destroyed 
many kings.” ^ 

It is therefore evident that Kirtti Varmma I, Deva Varmma Dova, 
and Bluimipdla, who are all recorded as haviiTg succeeded Vijaya Pala, wore 
one and the same person. 

It is difficult to lix the length of the reign of this many-named prince; 
for, as will presently be demonstriated, there was a second Kirtti Varmma, 
who may i^ossibly bo the Kirat Brahm of traditional fame. 

One date in the reign under discussion i.s certain, namely, that of the 
Nunaura No. 1 inscription, S. 1107 = 1050-1 A. l)., and this date must bo 
very near the beginning of the reign, for Ganda Deva was alive in 10113 
A. D., and two reigns intervene between Ganda an’d Deva V'armma alias 
Kirtti Varmma. We may theiofore assume tliat the reign of the latter 
began in 1149 A. D., a date which must bo very^ nearly rpiite correct. 

I believe his reign to have been, like tliat of Dhanga, exceptionally 
long; for, after careful consideration of all the available evidence, 1 have 
come to the conclusion that Kirtti Varmma I^ and not Kirtti Varmma IT, 
is the prince mentioned in the prologue to the Prabodha Chandrodaya as 
the conqueror of Cliedi, and further that ho is the Kirat Brahui of tradi¬ 
tion, and that the unpublished inscription cut on the rock at Doogarh in 
1097 A. D. is his work.* 

Tlie defeat of Kama king of Chedi by Kirtti Varmma Chandel is 
attested by tw« independent documents, the prologue to the Prabodha 
Chandrodaya, and Maisoy’s No. II Kalinjar inscrijition. 

Kama of Chedi was reigning (as the Benares copper-plate inscri 2 )tion 
shows) in 793 of the Chedi Samvat, equivalent to l0l2 A. D.f and his 
reign seems to have extended till about 1075 A. D., or perhaps a few years 
later. 

The prologue to the Prabodba Chandrodaya distinctly ascribes the 
subjection of Kama to Kirtti Varmma, but Maisey’s No. II inscri 2 )tion 
ascribes the defeat of “ the immense army of Kama” not, as miglit bo 
expected to Bhumipala, tho alias of Kirtti Varmma, but to Bhumipilla's 
son, whose name is missing from the inscription. 

The words aro contained in verse 8, which follows verse 7 already 
quoted, apparently without any break. His {scil. Bhiiinqiala’s) “ sou 


* Arch. Repo.'t, IX, 108. 
t Ibid. p. 82. 
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“ made low the kings, as Agastya made low the mountain («. e., the Vin- 
“ dhya mountains). Having conquered the southern country, speedily 
“ defeated the immense army of Kama [a break] verse 9. * * which was 
“ watered by the flood of tears of the gazelle-eyed females of Malwa 
[a break] * * verse 10. His son Jaya Varmma Deva etc." 

From the Mau-Chliatarpur inscription vve infer, with I think certain¬ 
ty, that the name of the son of Bhuinipula, alias Kirtti Varmma I, and the 
father of Kirtti Varmma II, alias Jayapala, was Sallakshana. I conclude 
therefore that the actual conqTicror of Chedi was Sallakshana, wliilc heir- 
ajiparent and acting under the orders of his father Kirtti Varmma I. 

The Kalinjar inscription just quoted shows clearly that Kirtti Varm¬ 
ma II, alias Jaya Varmma, cannot have been the conqueror of Chedi, for 
that prince was tlic grandson of Bhiimipala. 

The fort of Deogarh, now in the Lalitpur district, lies so far to the 
south-west towards Miilwa, that it probably was in general hold by the 
kings of Chedi. I infer in consoqueneo that the inscription of Kirtti at 
Deogarli, dated 1097 A. D., is the work of Kirtti Varmma I, th^ conqueror 
of Chedi, to whom also should be ascribed the formation of the lake known 
as the Kirat Siigar near the fort of Chanderi, which is only a few miles 
distant from Deogarh. 

The embankment of the lake bearing the same name at IMahoba is also 
probably the work of the same king. 

“ The people are unanimous" in referring the foundation of the town 
of Old Chanderi, 9 miles from the fort and more modern town, to the Chan- 
dols of Mahoba. General Cunningham was (though for no convincing 
reason) inclined to throw doubt on this tradition,* but I see no reason 
why it should bo discredited, conlirmed as it is by tho names of the town 
and of the Kirat Sagar, and by the existence of the inscription at Deogarh. 

For the reasons given above I am convinced that Kirtti Varmma I, 
under whose orders the conquest of Chedi was effected, is the Kirat Brahm 
of iiundclkhand tradition. 

Ho is credited with having repaired the fortifications of Kalinjar, and 
with having constructed some of the buildings at Ajaigarh.f 

To this king also should be assigned the coins bearing the name of Kirtti 
Varmma^ because coins .are known of his grandson Kirtti Varmma II, alias 
Jaya Vai*mina, stamped with the name of Jaya Varmma. 

No coin of any, kind is known to exist which can bo assigned to any 
of the predecessors of Kirtti Varmma I, who appears to have been the first 
of tho Chandels who coined money. 

The coins of him and his successors are extremely rare, and are imita- 

* Arch. Report, II, 402 and 405. 
t VII, 47. 
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tions of the coinage of the Kulachuri kings of Chedi, which appears to 
have been first issued by llaja Gdngaya Deva, who was reigning in 1030-1 
A. D.* 

It seems evident that Kirtti Varmma after his conquest of Chedi 
adopted the system of coinage there practised. 

With reference to the date of the Doogarh inscription and of Kama 
Kulachuri’s reign I would provisionally date the conquest of Chedi and the 
first issue of Chandol coins in 1070 to 1080 A. D., some twenty years or 
more before the close of the reign of Kirtti Varmma I. 

It is possible that the fort of Dcogarh may’- have been built or rebuilt 
by this king, and called after him under his name of Deva Varmma Deva. 

(XII.) SallaJcshana Varmma Deva. {Probable date 1100-1110.) 

Unluckily, both in the Mau-Chhatarpur inscription and in Muisey’s 
No II, there is a lacuna in the genealogy where the name of the successor 
of Kirtti Varmma I, alias Dluimipala, should come in ; but, as General 
Cunningham has satisfactorily shown by an examination of the later verses 
of the Mau-Chhatarpur inscription, the missing name must have been 
Sallakshana. 

I may add as further proof .the argument that coins of Sallakshana 
(Hallakshana) ai*e extant, and that*verse 37 of the Mau-Chliatarpur inscrip¬ 
tion speaks of Sallakshana as “ the sovereign ruler,” and, that tlio rest of 
the Chaiidel genealogy being known with certainty, there i.s no other gap 
but this to be filled up by the name of a liaja Sallakshana exercising the 
regal privilege of coining money. 

The Mau-Chhatarpur inscription, which is here much injured, appears 
to state that Vatsu, Vamana and I’radyumua, sons of Kirtti Varmma’s 
minister Ananta,«all served under Sallakshana. 

The reign of Sallakshana was certainly short, for his predecessor was 
reigning in 1097 A. D. and his successor in 1116 A. D. . 

• 

(XIII.) Jay a Var7nma Deva alias Kirtti Varmma II. 

{Probable date 1110-1120.) 

This prince is mentioned under the name of Jaya Varmma in the 
Lalaji inscription, the supplement to which was inscribed in his reign, in 
the year 1173 = 1116 A. D. 

* Arch. Report, IX, 106 and II, 458. In 1871 only 36 specimens of the Chandol 
ooinage wero known to have been ever discovered, and of these 13 had been lost in tiie 
mutiny. I havo not hoard of any being found of lato years. Of tho 23 remaining, I 
possess two, for which I am indebted to the generosity of General Cunningham. In 
the courso of six years residence in Bundelkhwd 1 have not siiccoe(||Hl in discovering 
a single specimen. 


JiUrrlflJkm* ?uWc Vlkmirf 

\ccn. - 3 ^ 
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A few coins too are known bearing the name of Jaya Varmma Deva. 

In the Mau-Chhatarpur inscription he is described under the same 
name as the son of [Sallakshana] Varmma, and is praised in the usual 
fashion. 

This inscription further informs us that his younger uterine brother 
was named Sallaksliana Varmma. The words are “ (averse 11) Jaya Varm¬ 
ma Deva etc., (vrrse 12). The fortunate Sallakshana Varmma was the 
uterine and younger brother of this lord of the earth ; afterwards the prince 
Prithvi Varmma, equal to the task, sustained the burden of the hereditary 
government.” 

Verse 13 praises Prithvi Varmma for his piety, and verse 14 tells us 
that “ from him was born Madana Varmma, the protector of the earth,” 
whose praises are then detailed. 

The inscription seems to have been erected in the reign of Madana 
Vsu’inma. 

'J’he above words indicate that Sallakshana Varmma the younger was 
not a ruling prince ; and indeed he cannot have been, for the^^ro is no room 
for two Sallakshanas in the roll of sovereigns. The younger Sallakshana 
is mentioned very much in the same way as Pratapa Varmma, the younger 
brother of Madana Varmma Deva, is mentioned in Maisoy’s No. 11 in¬ 


scription. 

That document in verso 10 describes Jaya Varmma as “ devoted to the 
worship of Narayana,” and in verso 11 it is recorded that “ being wearied 
” of government, the king made it over to * * * Varmma and proceeded 
” to wash away his sins in the divine river * * {verse 12). They departed 


“ their lives, and obtained all their desires in the nest world {vei'se 13). 
** After him Madana Varmma etc.” 


In the Augasi copper-plate, dated S. 1190 = 1133 A. D., the order of 
succession is given as Kirtti Varmma, Jh-ithvi Varmma, Madana Varmma. 
As both this document and the Mau-Chhatarpur inscription agree in inter¬ 
posing only the name of Prithvi Variuma between Madana Varmma and in 
the one case Jaya Varmma, and in tlio other case Kirtti Varmma, it neces¬ 
sarily follows that the name missihg in Maisoy’s No. II, is that of Pritlivi 
Varmma, and that Jaya Varmma and Kirtti Varmma II were one and the 
same person, the grandson of Kirtti Varmma 1.* 

This argument shows that Dr. liajendralala Mitra cannot be right in 
identifying the Kirtti Varmma of the Augasi plate with Salhiksbaiia. 

Jaya Varmma’s and Prithvi Varrnma’s reigns must both have been 
short, because Kirtti Varmma I was reigning in 1097, and Madana Varm¬ 
ma in 1131 A. D. 


* “ Thij numorous instances in which the grandson takes his grandfather’s name, 
“ and which is an intoriuiiiciblc source of confusion in Indian chronological euquirieB.” 
Fergussou’s Indian Architecture, p, 715. 
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(XIV.) Prithvi Varmma Bern. {Prohahle date 1120-1130.) 

The inscriptions which mention this Raja have already been discuss¬ 
ed. A few coins of his arc extant, but we know nothing definite about 
him, except that he was the father of Madana Vannina Deva, and that lie 
is praised for his piety in the Mau-Chhatarpur inscription. The passage in 
that document relating to his ministers scarcely yields sense. 

(XV-) Madana Varmma Deva. {Probable date 1130-1165.) 

The dated inscriptions of this prince are unusually numcroui^ and 
when considered along with those of his successor, fix the limits of his I'eigii 
very closely. 

They are as follows 


1. 

Maisey’s No. IV, from Kalinjar, 

S. 1188 = A. D. 

1131. 

2. 

Augasi .copper platje 


S. 1190 = A. D. 

1133. 

3. 

Neminath statue at 

Mahoba 

S. 1211 = „ 

1151. 

4. 

Sainbhunath „ „ 

Khajuraho S. 1215 = „ 

1158. 

5. 

Sumatinath „ „ 

Mahoba 

c: — 

>> ~ i> 

19 

6. 

Ajitanath „ „ 

99 

S. 1220 = „ 

1163. 


The earliest inscription of his successor Paramardi Deva is dated 
1167 A. D. 

Madana Varmma’s name is preserved in the designation of the Madan 
Sugar lake at Mahoba, and in that of a small mound of ruins at Maiiilpur 
or Mahinpur about three miles east of the town, and known as Madan 
Khera. 

The bardic lists all insert Kirtti Varmma between Madana V^armma 
and Paramardi Deva, but these lists are worthless as evidence of the order 
of succession, and we have already seen that there were really two Kirtti 
Varmmas, at aii earlier date. 

In the Dahi copper-plate, which will be discus.sod in Part III, of this 
essay, the name of Paramardi’s predecessor was road from an imperfect 
copy as Yadava, an obvious mistake for Madana. 

A few gold and copper coins of Madana Varmma Deva are extant. 

Tho numerous Jaiti images bearing dates, which fall within the liuiiis 
of Madana Varmma’s reign, and four of which are expressly stated to 
have been sot up in his time, prove that under his rule the Jain religion 
flourished. 

In tho Augasi copper-plate Madana Varmma calls him.solf the devout 
worshipper of Siva, but whatever his own belief may have been, it is evi¬ 
dent that he freely tolerated a rival creed. 

The poet Chand and tho inscriptions concur in testifying that Madana 
Varmma was a great and successful warrior who widely extended tho rule 
of his house. . <■ «* 


0 
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If the words of verse H of the Kaliujar No H inscription are to be 
literally taken, Madana Varnuna pushed his victories as far west asQuze- 
rat, and Chand confirms the statement, but it is perhaps safer to belio'^e 
.that the conquest of Chedi whieli Madana Varrnma really effected may 
have been exaggei'atcd. Tiie words of the Kaliujar inscription are “ Ho 
in an instant defeated the king of Gurjjara, as Krishna in former 
times defeated Kausa. He undertook an expedition to conquer the 
world. * * 

The undated Mau-Chhatarpur inscription records the conquest of 
Chedi by Madana Vaniinia. 

It will be rcinemberod that Kirtti Varmma I had coisquored Chedi in 
the reign of Kama Ivulachuri, prior apparently to the year 1097 A. L). 
I’lie Kulaclinri povyer must have recovered in the early part of the twelfth 
century to render necessary the second conquest by Madana Varmma. 

The latest known in.scription of the Kulaehuris of Chedi is one of 
A^ijaya Dova dated in 9d2 of the Chedi era = llSL A. D. General Cunning¬ 
ham (Arch. Hep. JX, IKl) conjectures that the Cljedi dynasVy was over¬ 
thrown by the growing power of the Baghols of Rewa, but produces no 
evidence in su])port of bis conjecture. 

It seems to be more reasonable to suppose that the decline of the 
Kulaehuri dynasty of Chcvli wa.s duo rather to tin* effects of the victories 
of the neighbouring Chandel king tb.in to the rise of the Haghel power to 
the east of the Chandel territory. TJie existence of a Kulaeiixiri inscrip¬ 
tion, dated llbl A. D., .shows that the dynasty, though weakened, survived 
the Chandel atUick. , 

AVitlj reference to the conquest of Chedi by Madana A’’armma a pas¬ 
sage in tkiloiiel Sleeinan’s writings is interesting. He write.s about Singol- 
garli, “ 'I’liis fortre.>^s is of immense extent, and was built by Raja Belo, 
a jn-ince ’of tlic Cliuudcde Rajput tribe, who reigned over that country 
befurn it wa.s added to the Gurlia Mundala dominions,” and in a note he 
adds: “ The Malioba family wore Chundcle Rajputs, and their dominion 
had extended over Sing«>legurh', as above stated, and also over Belehri, 
or the district of Kanoja in which it is comprised. The cajntal of Belehri 
was Rondulpore, three miles west from the town of Belehri. There is a 
stone inscribed by Uajjt Mulun Deo on the dedication of a temple at 
Ivondulpore dated Samvat 815, A. D. 768. He was one of the Chundele 
Rajas ” 

General Cunningham in his account of Bilhari and the surrounding 
country makes no mention even of the existence of such a place as Koudal- 
par, nor does he seem to have looked for the inscription said by Col, 
Sleeman to exist there. 

Me throws doubt on the facts recorded on the authority of tradition 
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- by Coi. Sleeinan in the following remarks; “According to Sir Williau\ 
Sleeman, the fort of Singorgarh was bnilt by Uilja Belo, one of the Ch.in.h i 
Kajas of Malioba. But none of my informants had over heard of IMjfi 
Belo Chandel; and I have very grave doubts as to tlw Chandel rule having 
•ever e\:tcnded so far to the south.” 

“ The whole of this part of the country would appear to have belonged 
to the Pariliars or Pratihars, as we find was actually ^e case in A. 1), l!K)7, 
when these monoliths were erected. But the Pratihars were tributary to 
the great kings of Obodi, wlioso rule certainly extended as far nortii as 
Bharlmt and Kalinjar. Tlie latter jdaoo was recovered b^ tlio Chandels 
in the 1 Ith century ; but the Ivulachiiri.s still held the country about 
Bharhut in the Pith century.” 

Sir William, Sleeman, howi'ver, was an accurate and careful iinpiircr, 
and traditions, rccoi’dcd by him demand careful eoiibiUeration, and although 
General Ounninghain’s informants knew nothing of llaja Helo, there in 
some evidence of his exi.stonco, and also of tiie fact that Bilhari was .it 
one time part of the Gliandel dominions. 

It is true that the genealogies of the regnant Chandel princes given 
in the inscriptions do not include tlie naino of IMj.a Belo or Bela, but it 
is also true that the name is iiicliulod in all the bardic lists, and that it is 
traditional Ij remembered. 

The lake at Jaitpur, called the Bela Tal is suppo.sed to bo named 
after Ilfija Bol Brihm, and is said to have been con.structed in the year 
1200 Samvat = i 148 A. I). 'J'his date, which was that given to both 
Mr. Wigram and my.se.lf, is probably only a round number. Mr. Ca,rnc, 
formerly Assistant Collector in charg<? of ilahoba and Jaitpur, was told 
that the exact date was 1208 S. — .1211 A. 1)., hut that date is certainly 
too late, the‘Chaudol.s having lost Mahoba in 11M2 A. D. 

A Bol Jehera exists at Rijanagar near Maboba, and at Ajnar there is 
an ancient well named Bela, and ascribed to the Chandcls. 

Several instances arc known of works ascribed by tradition to Chandel 
chiefs who find no place in the authentic lists of regnant monarc!i.s; for 
example, the Ratan Sugar, with a line temple on the embankment, at 
Urwara in'Pargana Mahoba, and the Barsi Talao, with temple.s, near Pahia 
in the same pargana, are ascribed respectively Lo Jtatan Brahiu and Har 
or Bal Brabm Cbandels, and are evidently of Chandel origin. 

Bar Brahm (Bdla V'^armma) is also believed to haie built the fort of 
Biirigarh, now in native territory, some ton miles distant from Mahoba. 

Bar Brahm and Ratan Brahm, like Bel Brahm, arc included in the 
bardic lists. All three were probably, like Pratiipa Varmin.i an<l Sallak- 
sbana Varmma of the inscriptions, younger .scions of the ri>yal iioii''e, and 
really executed the w.orks which boar their names. 
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There is no reason I think to doubt Sir Wm. Sleeman’s assertion that 
in his time an inscription existed at Kondalpnr, in which the name of 
the Chandcl Raja was read as * Mulun Deo’ and the date as Samvat 815. 

There was no Raja named Malan Deo, and it is an obvious correction 
to read Madana Dova, and it is equally obvious that the date 815, if 
correctly read, should not bo referred to the S^ikrama era, for there wore 
no Chandel Rajas in 758 A. D. 

Dates have often been misread, and I think it most likely that in 
this case the first figure was wrongly read, and that the real date was 915 
of the Clicdi Samvat = A. D. IIG-A, which year would fall within, but at the 
close, of Madana Varmma’s reign. 

Sir Win. Slcctnan’s statement that Bilhari was included in the Chandel 
dominions is fully borne out by the follow^ing statement, which appears to 
be based on independently obtained information :— 

“ A local governor appointed by the Chandols of Mahoba was station¬ 
ed at Bilhari in Jabalpur, to whom the territory, now comprised in the 
Sagor and Dataob districts was subordinate.”* x - 

The fact of a temporary Chandel occup.ation of Bilhari is not in¬ 
consistent with the existence of a Kulaehuri inscription, dated 909 K. S. = 
1158 A. D., at Hharhut Far north of Jabalpur,t for I think it probablo 
that the Chandel attack did not take place till about 1160, the Kondalpur 
inscription having been set up by Madana Varmma, according to my theory, 
in 1164. 

But even if the Chandel success was gained at an earlier date, the 
Kulaehuri chief at Bharhut may well have retained local power in subor¬ 
dination to the con(|ucror. 

The eonquest of one native state by another does not necessarily imply 
the extinction of the dynasty of the defeated chieftain. 

On a review of all the evidence I believe that late in the reign of 
Madana Varmma the Chandel dominions included Bilhari, which was 
administered by a local governor, who was most probably a scion of the 
Chandcl house, known as Raja Bela or Bclo. 

(XVI.) Paramdrdi Beva (Parmdl or Partndr). 

Date circa 1165 to 1202 A. D, 

This prince is commonly, though inaccurately, spoken of as the last 
of his dynasty; his defeat by Raja Pirthiraj of Delhi having impressed 
itself on the popular memory. 

He appears to have been the son of Madana Varmma, and was cer¬ 
tainly his immediate successor, but it is curious that none of the published 

* Central Provinces Gazetteer, 2nd edition, p. 176. 

• t Arch. llcport,^IX, 94. 
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inscriptions give the genealogy of Pararaardi Deva; nor is any coin of 
his known, and there is only known one inscription of his of which we 
can say that we are certain of the date. 

General Cunningham indeed (Arch. Rep. II, 447) affirms that “ of 
Farmdl or Paratnardi Deva there are throe dated inscriptions ranging 
from S. 1224 to S. 1240, ov A. D. 1167 to 1183.”; 

But on consulting his list of inscriptions on the next page we find 
that one of them is the Malioba inscription dated 12JO, and another 
Maisey’s No. I inscription, which is citec^s being dated 1228 S. 

Now, the Mahoba inscription dated 1240 S. is that at pi’osent built 
into the wall of the Engineer’s bungalow near Mahoba, from which the 
Raja’s name is lost, and the date of Maisey’s No. I inscription is extremely 
doubtful. 

As published and translated that inscription bears the date of S. 1298 
and not 1228.* Other readings are 8. 1209 and S. 1108.§ 

The inscription undoubtedly commemorates a king named Paramardi 
Deva, but until the date is definitely settled, wo are not entitled even to 
assume that the pcrsoir commemorated was Paramardi Deva Ohandel, 
who died in 1202 A. D. or S; 1250. 

Of the proposed readings of the date the only one which falls within 
the limits of Parmal’s reign is that of S. 1228 = A. D. 1171, jiroposcd 
by General Cunningham, but unfortunately ho as.signs no reason for so 
reading the date, and it is therefore impossible to accept with confidence 
bis reading. 

The “ three dated inscriptions” of Parmal thus dwindle down to one, 
that, namely, dated S. 1224 at Mahoba, and oven this document is not now 
to he foun(l, and General Cunningham gives no hint as to the nature of 
the inscription, or the precise locality where ho found it. 

Rajd Parmal is the only prince of the Chandcl race whose name is 
widely known, but were it not, (as we shall see in Part III of this paper) 
that he is mentioned by the Muhammadan historians, we should know 
almost nothing of his reign. 

The Retailed particulars respecting it given by Cband and popular 
tradition are in part obviously mythical, and in part, {e. g,^ as to the 
alleged retirement to Gya) can be proved untrue. 

There is not even any building or tank of which Parmdl can be said 
with certainty to have been the constructor. Popular tradition ascribes 
to him in a vague way a great part of the antiquities in the country. 

• J. A. 8. B. XVII, (1) pp. 313-317. 

( Gazetteer, N. W. P. Vol. I, 16, note. Tho same note refers to inscriptions of 
Parm&l’s dated 1177 and 1178 A. D. apparently on tho authority of Pogson’s History 
of the Boondelas, hut I have been unablo to verify the reference. 
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Pavmal was certainly defeated and expclletl from Malioba by liaja 
Pirthiraj of Delhi in 1182 A. D., and the tale of the conllict as told by 
Cband lias cajdivated the popular imagination and has become the theme 
of inuuiaerable songs and legends throughout Upper India. 

Chand would have us believe that the defeat was so crushing and 
overwhelming, that only 200 of Pamial’s followers escaped destruction, 
but his story is manifestly a gro.ss exaggeration, for twenty yoai’s later 
Farmal Avasableto make a “desperate resistance” against Kntl)-ud-din, and 
was the master of great wealth® whicli became the spoil of his Musalmdu 
conqueror. 

The lieroea of Chand’s IMahoba Khand are the miraculously cndoi/ed 
brother heroes, Alha and Udal, and the poet, in order to enhance their 
glor 3 ', duiiicts. Parioal as a w<‘ak cow’avd, swayed by the treacherous counsels 
of Mahil J^arilnir. All this is probably pun* nwtli, for if Parnial could 
make a “desperate resistance in the field” in 1202, it is not likely that he 
would have sought personal safiity in craven flight in lls2.- 

It is not known whether or not Pannal sncf;eeded in retaining during 
anj* part of his reign the territones near the Narbada, which ha<l been 
conquered by his ])rcdeccssor Madana \’’armuja Deva, but lie certainly 
cannot have retained them after the loss of Mahoha iii 1 182. 

The victory of Pirthiraj may not have been so overwhelming as it is 
represented by legend to have been, Imt it certainly marks an epoch in 
Biindelkhand history, and after 1182 the Chaudcls seem to have snnk to 
the position of small local KAjas, their degradation being consummated by 
Kutb-ud-diii’s raid in 1202. 

1 tberefore consider 1182 as the date of the close of the Ohandel 
period, that is to sa^', of the period during which the Chandcls were the 
leading power in Biindelkhand, and during which thej’^ wrought works 
deserving to be held in roraembrance. 

The few and indistinct existing notices of Pannal’s obscure successors 
will be discussed in Part 111 of this pajier. 
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Raja. 

1 

i 

Date 

1). 

Event. 

Authority. 

Nanika. 

831 

Accession, and over¬ 
throw of Pai'ihars at 
Maho1)a. 

r 

Tradition and calculation. 

V&kpati. 

850 

Accession. 

Date calculated. 


862 

Bhoja king of Kanauj 
in j)Oss('Ssion of 
ChaiidiTi. 

Inscri))tioii at Chanderi, Arch 
Koport, IX, 84, 

Vijava. 

870 

Accession. 

Date calculated. 

Itnliila. 

800 

Accession. 


llursba. . 

910 

Acc(’.ssion. 


Yiiso Varmina. 

930 

Accession. 


Dhanga. 

950 

Acci'ssion. 



951 

Building temple at 
Kluijuralio. 

Chilturbhiij inscription.' 


978 

Assisted in buttle of 
Luiughan. 

Furishta. 


998 

Gi'.int of Lind. 

Nunaurai, No. II inscription. 


Oft') 

Death at Prayag. 

Liibiji inseTipiioii. 

Gunila Deva. 

999 

Accession. 

Ditto .tud Mau Chbatarpui 
inscription. 


1008 

Assisted R/ijii .JiU])al 
of Lahore against 
Mahnuid of Glia/.ni. 

Farishta. 


1011 

llaju Kokalla. 

Inscription at Khajuraho. 


1021 

1U23 

(luiiqu(Tcd Kanauj. 
Burrcjideicd Jvalanjar 
to Malunud of 

Ghazni. 

Faiislita. 

Yidhyadhara Do- 
\a. 

1025 

Accession. 

Date calculated. 


1030 

Ganggaya Deva king 
of Chedi ruling at 

Abu Itilian. 



'rripuri. 


Vijaya I’ala Deva 

1035 

Accession. 

Caleiilutod date. 

Kii-tti Varrnma 

1019 

Accession. 

Date calculated. 


IJova thf! First, 
alins Dova 
Viiruima Dova 
aliiiJi Hhuiuipa* 
la. 


1050 Grant of land by Dova Nunaura, No. I inscription. 
Vurmina Licva. 


lUOO Defeat of Kama of Exact date conjectured. 
Ohodi. First issue 
of Chiindol coinage. 

1097 In possession of fort Inscription at Deygarh. 


of Doogarh. 


i 
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1110 Accession. 


Date calculated. 
Date calculated. 


circa. 

1143 


Ldlaji inscription re- Lalaji inscription. 

■written. 

Accession. Date calculated. 

Accession. . Date calculated. 

Imago of Varadd set Maiscy’s, No. IV inscription, 
up at Kdlirjar. 

Grant of land. Augasi copper plate. 


Construction of Bela Tradition. \ - 
Tdl at Jaitpur. 

Jain imago sot up at Ncminath inscription. 
Mahuba. 

Ditto ditto. Samatinath ditto. 

Ditto, at Khajurdho. Sambhundth ditto. 


circa. 

1160 Conquest of Chodi. Date conjectured. 

1103 Jain image set up at Ajitaiidth inscription. 

IMahoba. 

1104 F Inscription set up at Sir Wm. Slocman. 

Koiidalpur ? 

circa. 

1160 Eaja Belo built Singor- Ditto, and Central Provinces 
to garb. Bilhnri hold Gazetteer. 

1165 by a Chandcl gover¬ 

nor, 

1165 Accession. Date calculated. 


1107 An inscription record- Inscription, 
ed. 

1171 Inscription rocorded ? Inscription, 
at Kdlinjav. 

1182 Capture of Mahobaby Inscription of Pirthirdj (unpub- 
Pirthiiuj of Delhi. lished. 
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Date. 

No. Inscription. - Reference. 

Samvat. A. D. _ 


1 Ghatni’lihuj. lOH 954 The inseriptiAn is on a Inrgo slab huilt 

into the 'wall on tlio right sivle of tho 
ontranco to the Chatiiibhnj temple at 
Khiijuralio. It has nevoi* been pub- 
li.'ibod nor translatod. Noticed in 
Arch. Ropori., II, 42(5. 

2 Jinanath. 1011 954 On loft jamb of door of Jinanath’s templo 

at Kliajurabo. No/er published nor 
translated in full. Abstract trans¬ 
lations in- Aivh. Report, II, 433 and 
J. A. S. li, XXrX, p. 395. Sco also 
J. A R, Tl. XL.VTII, Part 1, p. 287 
and plate. 

3 Nnnaura, No. II. 1066 998 Copperplate; origin.alinIndian Museum. 

! ■ Transcribed and translatc'd in full in 

J. A. S. 11. XliVII, pp. 80 seqip 

4 L&laji or ViSvan&th. 1066 999 On a largo slab built into -wall insiilo 

ontranco of Rillaji or Visvanath teni- 
. plo at Khniuraho. Translatod by Mr. 

Sulihcrland in J. A. S. B tor 1839. 
V61. VII r, p. 159, but with many 
errors, some of -which wero corrected 
by General Cunningham in Proc. A. 
S. 13. for 1865 (1) p. 99. 

6 Nunanra, No. I. 1107 1050 As No. 3. 

6 Deogarh. 1164 1097 Engravcxl on rock. Neither ]^bli8hed 

nor translated; rofon-od to in Arch. 
Report, IX, 108. 

7 Inscription , 3 ,t Mahoba. — — Gave genealogy from Dhanga to Kirtti 

Varmnia. Mentioned in Arch. Re¬ 
port, IT, 447, blit nov<?r published nor 
translatod, and. tho original not now 
to be found. 

8 Supplement to Ddlaji 1137 1116 As No. 4. 

Inscription. 

9 Maisey’s No. IV. 1188 1181 Original at Kdlinjar, near figure of 

* ilahadco ka putra’; letters very faint. 
, Transcribed and translated in J. A. S. 

B. XVII, (1) pp. 191 and 321-322. 
Text and translation require revision. 
Erroneously mentioned as dated in S. 
1288 in Aioh. Report, II, 448, num¬ 
ber 33. 

10 Augfisi. 1190 1133 Copper plate; original -with Mr. A. 

Cadell, O. S. Pocsmilo and transcript 
and translation in J. A. 8. B. Vol. 
XLVII, Fart I, pp. 73 soqq.__ 
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Eeference. 


Jain Statuo at Mahoba. Notified by 
General Cunniugliam in Arch. Re¬ 
port, II, 448. The position of tho 
statue is not known. 

Jain statuo at Kliajuraho. Translated 
in Arch, lloport, 11, 435 and notified 
ibid. p. 448. Position of statuo now 
is not known. 

Jain statuo lying in water under em¬ 
bankment of Kirat Sagar at M.ahoba. 
Facsmilo of part of iTiao.ription in J. 
A. 8. B. Vol. XLVIll, Part I, Plato 
XV. 

Jain statuo at Mahoba, position not now 
known. Noticed in Arch, llepoi’t, II, 
448. . ' . . 

Translated by Li out. Price in Asiatic 
Roacjirchcs, XTf, .351. 

Mentioned as existing at a tomplo in 
Kondalpur, Central Provinces, and 
Bilid to be dated 815 Siimvat by Sir 
Wm. Blooman in J. A. 8. B. for 1837. 
Yol. VT, (2), p. G27 note, rule supra 
discusHion ofrcignofMiidiina V.ariurna. 

Insciiptioii !it Miilioba, mentioned in list 
Arch. Report, 11, 4t8, but nature of 
inscription and precise locality not 
mentioned. Original nut now forth¬ 
coming. 

J. A. S. B. XVII, (1) pp. 313-317. 
Gasottcer N. W. P. Vol. I, p. 15 note. 
Arch. licport, II, 448. 

Orifjinal at Kdlinjar. 

Unpublished inscription of Prithiraj, re¬ 
ferred to by Gcnl. Cunningham, Arch. 
Report, IX, 153, and in private letter. 
ItrccordB defeat of Parmal by Pirthiraj. 

Abstract giv'cn in Proc. A. 8. B. for 
1879, p. 243, Original at Engineer’s 
bungalow near Jilahoba. Full toxt 
and translation not yet published. 

Arch. Report, II, 46.5. In No. 34 of 
tabic ibid. p. 448, tho name of tho 
Rd jd is wrongly given as Vira Vormma. 
Neither originjil nor copy forthcoming, 
nor translation. 

J. A. 8. B. VI, 881, and Part III of this 
ossay. 

J. A. 8. B. XVII, (1) 317-320, trana- 
dipt and translation; original at Kd¬ 
linjar. No dato; but quoted in No. 86 
of tablo Arch. Report II, 448 as being 
dated S. 1372 «= A. D. 1316. 
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PART III. 

Tiie Post-Chatjdel Pebioi) (1182-1352 A. D.) 

The period of Bundelkhand history between the captvire of Mahoba 
by Raja Prithiraj in 1182 A. D.* and the rise j>£ the ljundela power in 
the fourteenth century is extremely obscure, and has, for lack of materials, 
been passed over almost in silence by writers on the history and antiquities 
of Bundelkhand. 

I cannot pretend to recover very much of the forgotten history of this 
period, but a minute examination of local traditions, and collation of these 
with the few available historical authorities remove to some extent the 
darkness which has hitherto enveloped the history of Bundelkhand for 
about a centitry and a half. 

A curious error has been made by several writersf with regard to the 
date of Kutb-ud-din Aibak’s expedition into Bundelkhand, and, inasmuch 
as the discussion to follow requires the exact fixation of this date for a 
basis, I must first examine this point. 

General Cunningham asserts that the Chandol Raja Parmdl was twice 
attacked and defeated by Kutb-ud-din Aibak. 

I propose to show that the assertion in question is based on a miscon¬ 
ception of the meaning of Farishta, the authority cited, and that in reality 
but one attack was made. 

General Cunningham’s words are :— 

“ After this (scilicet the Chauhau victory) Parmal reigned at Kaliii- 
jar, where he was attacked by Kutb-ud-din Aibak, to whom he capitulated 
in A. D. 1196. 

“ He was again attacked and defeated in 1202, when Aibak, dismount¬ 
ing his cavalry, laid siege to Kiilinjar.” J 

Particulars of the siege are then given, with a-reference to Briggs* 
Parishta, Volume I, pages 180 to 197. 

I have been much surprised, on consulting that work, to find that 
Farishta really speaks of but one expedition by Kutb-ud-din against Kalin- 
jar, that, nahtely, which took place in A. H. 599 = A. D. 1202. 

* This date is equivalent to 1239 Samvat and has been adopted by General Cun¬ 
ningham on the authority of an unpublished inscription of Prithu'aj in his possession. 
The date is given sometimes aa 1183 or 1181. 

t E. g., besides General Cunningham, by Elphinatono (Cowell’s edition, pp. 306- 
6) and N. W, P. Gaz. I, 627. 

t Arch. Survey lleport, II, 466. For a discussion of the correct meaning and 
flpelling of the word Aibak, and some remarks on the date of tho expedition, see Mr. 
Blochmann’s paper in J. A: S. B., VoL'XLIV, Part I, pp. 277-279. 
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On page 180 the words of our author are—“ In the year 593 Kutb-ud- 
din marched from Dehli, and reduced NehrwaJa, in Guzerat, with all its 
dependencies. After his return, he took the fort of Kaliujar, Kalpi, and 
Budaon.” 

Farishta then proceeds with the history of Muhammad Ghori {alias 
Shahdb-ud-din) and an account of the early life of Kutb-ud-din, and con¬ 
tinues on p. 197 as follows: 

“ In the year 699, he mustered his forces, andjnarched ag.iinst Kalin- 
jar, where he was opposed by the Rajd of that country, whom he defeated ; 
then, dismounting his cavalry, ho laid siege to the fort.” The details are 
then related as quoted by General Cunningham, and Farishta goes on to 
say—“ Kutb-ud-din now marched to Mahoba, the capital of the principality 
of Kalpi, which place he also subdued, together with Budaon, lying 
between the rivers Jumna and Ganges.” 

It is obvious that the passage on page 197 is only an amplification of 
that on page ISO, and that both passages refer to the same events. 

In the earlier passage Fai’ishta, does not say, as he is' made to say by 
General Cunningham, that Kutb-ud-din reduced Kalinjar in A. II. 593 = 
A. D. 1190, but he says that in that year he reduced Nohrwala in Guzerat, 
and, ‘ after his return' took Kalinjar, Kalpi, and Budaon, all the four places 
named being separated from each other by long distances. 

Thus it is clearly proved that the supposed conquest of Mahoba, and 
Kalinjar by Kutb-ud-din in 119G A. D. never really occurred. Gwaliar, 
the other great fortress of Bundclkhand, was, however, attacked in that 
year b}' Kutb-ud-din, who forced its ruler to pay tribute.* 

It may be worth noi icing that Dow’s mistakef in calling by the name 
of Gola the liaja of Kalinjar attacked by Kutb-ud-din, was evidently duo to 
his confounding the Raja, who is not named by Farishta, with Gola Rai of 
Ajuur,^ who is mentioned in pages 179 and 19-1', 195 of Brigg’s translation. 

The contemporary Tdj-ul Maasir correctly states the name of the Raja 
of Kalinjar as Parmar in a passage which I shall quote at length, as it is 
of considerable historical value, and affords further proof, if proof be needed, 
that Kutb-ud-din’s only expedition against Kalinjar occurred in 599 H. 

Capture of the Fort of Kalinjar. 

“ In the year 609 II. (1202 A. D.) Kutb-ud-din proceeded to the 
investment of Kalinjar, on which expedition he was accompanied by the 

• Dowboh*b Elliot, U, 227-8. 

t Quoted by General Cuimingham loc. oil, and in Gazetteer, I, 16. 

^ For Gola Rai should bo read “ the Kola (natunil son) of the Roi of Ajmfr.” 
(Dowson’s Elliot, II, 214.) [The term Gola has been much misunderstood. It is most 
probably identical with the Rdjpdt tribal name Gora or Garud. The Gors of Ajmir are 
well known; the substitution, of / for r is not uncommon in Hindi; the spelling “ kola’* 
b an error which has further led to the orroneous interpretation ** natural son.” Ed.] 
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Sahib-Kiran, Shams<ud<din Altamsh. Eacomiums on both warriors follow 
through several pages. ‘ The accursed Parmar,’ the Uai of Kalinjar, Hod 
into the fort after a desperate resistance in the Held, and afterwards sur- 
rendered himself, and ‘ placed the collar of subjection’ round his neck, and, 
on his promise of allegiance, was admitted to the same favours as his 
ancestor had experienced from Mahmud Subuktigiu, and engaged to mako 
a payment of tribute and elephants, but he died a natural death before he 
could execute any of his engagements. His Hi wan, or Mahtea, by name Aj 
Heo, was not disposed to surrender so easily as his master, and gave his 
enemies much trouble, until he was compelled to capitulate, in consequence 
of severe drought having dried up all the reservoira of water in the forts. 

‘ On Monday, the 20th of Jlajab, the garrison, in an extreme .state of weak¬ 
ness and distraction, came out of the fort, and by compulsion left their 
native place empty,’ ‘ and the fort of Kalinjar which was celebrated 
throughout the world for being as strong as the« wall of Alexaivder’ was 
taken. 

‘ The temples were converted into mosques and abodes of goodness, 
and the ejaculations of the bead-counters and the voices of the summoners 
to prayer ascended to the highest heaven, and the very name of idolatiy 
was annihilated.’ ‘ Fifty thousand men came under the collar of slavery, 
and the plain became black as pitch with Hindus.’ Elephants and cattle, 
and countless arms also, became the spoil of the victors. 

‘ The reins of victory were then directed towards Mahoba, and the 
government of Kalinjar was conferred on Hazabbaru-d-din Hasan Arnal. 
When Kutb-d-din was satisfied with all the arrangements made in that 
quarter, he went towards Badaiin,* * which is one of the mothei’s of cities, 
and one of the chiefest of the country of Hind.’ ” 

Chand's story that Parmal (Parmar or Paramardi) after his defeat by 
Eaja Prithiraj, retired to Qaya, and died there, is refuted by the sober and 
authoritative statement of the Muhammadan historian. 

This is but one of many proofs, which might bo cited, to show thnt 
the Ohand Kaesa, as we now have it, is misleading, and all but worthless 
for the purposes of the bistorian.f 

According to Ohand the lieutenant named Pajdn, who was left hehiiid 
by Kdja Prithiraj, was driven from Mahoba by Samarjit, a son of lllija 
Parmal, with the help of Narsingh, an officer of liaja Jaichand of Kanauj. 

* “Hammer (Gcmdld, IV, 185) following Briggs (Farishto, I, 198) places Biidaon 
between the Ganges and the Jumna, for which thoro is no authority in the original. 
It is in Kohilkhand, to the east of the Ganges.” 

f [The great Epic pf Chand is hardly sufficiently kno^ as yoi^ to warrant such 
a swooping statement. En.] 
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Samarjit, according to the same authority, then became Baja between 
Kdlinjar and Gayd, and was ultimately killed by one Binae-ud-din, a Musal- 
mdn. 

It is very doubtful whether there is any foundation of fact for this 
circumstantial narrative, because we know for certain that Baja Parmal 
continued to reign at Kalinjar till 1202 A. D. when ho died and was suc¬ 
ceeded, as we shall sec further on, by Trailokya Varmma. It is, however, 
possible that his son Samarjit may have temporarily occupied Mahoba, and 
that he may have been killed by a follower of Kutb-ud-din. 

Passing over for the moment all further consideration of the names 
and order of succession of the Cliandcl descendants of Parmal, I shall pro¬ 
ceed to discuss the histoiy of Bundelkhand in the period succeeding his 
death, so far as the scanty materials available will permit. 

The Ivanungo family at Mahoba has preserved in writing certain tra¬ 
ditions, which I shall ngw set forth as a basis for the discussion of tho 
historical data procurable. 

According to these traditions, Parmal was succeeded in the govern¬ 
ment of Mahoba by his son Samarjit. 

In Samvat 1220 Shahab-ud-din attacked Delhi, and conquered Hindu¬ 
stan and wrested Mahoba from Samarjit, and granted it to Taur Suba, who 
ruled for fifty years. His government not being successful, the emperor 
granted Mahoba to his allies the Mewatis, who held the place for 40 years. 
Then the Gonds from Mandla attacked and plundered Mahoba and ruled 
there for 14 years. After this Manmath Gaharwar of Benares, a descen¬ 
dant of the family who ruled Mahoba, prior to the Chandels, recovered 
possession, and Gaharwars ruled for 100 years. 

Then Ajaipal, and Bhar and others, who were Jogis, and great magi¬ 
cians, one greater than the other, and were Bajas in Ujain,* advanced 
from that country. Ajaipal conquered Ajmir, and Baja Bhar captured 
Mahoba, and ultimately both chiefs conquered all Hindustan. They hated 
the Musalmans and oppressed them and drove them out of the cities, dis¬ 
pleasing God thereby,t Avherenpon the Musalmans laid their complaints 
before tho king of Arabia, from which country Malik Hasn Shah came with 
an army and in a great battle defeated Biija Bhar, whoso sovereignty de¬ 
volved on tho king of Arabia. Baja Bhar’s fourteen sons were slain, and 
their wives, wrapping themselves in their garments, were consumed with¬ 
out the aid of earthly fire. Malik Hasn Sh.ah was wmunded in the battle 
and died at Mahoba, and his shrine exists to this day in the adjoining 
township of Fatebpur. 

• In J. A. S. 13., Part I, for 1877 p. 5, I unfortunately misroad tbo MS. and 
printed “Jains and Jof'is" instead of “.Togis from Ujain.’’ 

t This phrase shows that tho tradition has passed through a Musalm&n channel. 
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Then the emperor of Delhi became sovereign of the country, and made 
over Mahoba to the rule of the Khangars of Garh Kurar.* Arjun Pal 
Gaharwdr, who had been encouraged by the goddess Devi with a promise 
that he should found the Bundcla Kaj, entered the service of the Kbangilr 
chief, who appointed him Baksbi of his army. On an occasion when the 
Khangars had gone towards Banda to attend a wedding, Arjun Pill lay in 
wait for them, and, attacking, slew them all. Frotn his time, that is to say, 
from the year 1400 Sam vat, is dated tho rise of the Bundcla llaj. 


No argument is needed to show that much of this legend is pure 
myth, but it can be forced to yield some grains of fact. 

The tradition states wrongly the date of Shahab-ud-din’s expedition. 
The attack on Mahoba and Kalinjar Kutb-ud-din Aibak, the viceroy of 
Shahab-ud-din, really took place, as has been shown above, in A. H. 699 =: 
120S A. D. = 1269 Samvat. Assuming then for a moment that ^ho tra¬ 
dition, though wrong in dates, rightly gives the'order of events, the time 
for these events is cut short at the beginning by 39 years. 

I cannot find any mention plsowhorc of Taur Suba, but there is no 
special reason to suppose that the name is an invention. The period of 50 
years, assigned to his rule, is, however, undoubtedly excessive. His suc¬ 
cessors are said to have been Mewatis, and I should bo inclined to date their 
arrival .at some time in tlic first half of the 13th century, for during that 
period they arc frequently mentioned as engaged in conllicts with the kings 
of Dehli, and they may well have succeeded in obtaining for a short time 
the governorship of Mahoba. 

^iJasir-ud-diu temporarily reduced the Mewatis in the years 1247-50 
A. D. 

Tho mosque known as tho Mughal mosque, which stands on tho cast 
end of the fort hill at Mahoba, and is built of tho materials of a richly 
adorned Jain temple, was erected, it is said, by the Mewatis. 

That the Gonds did really attack Mahoba at some time after tho defeat 
of tho Chandels is rendered probable by tho existence of a few village tradi¬ 
tions which refer to a post-ChandoI occupation by Gonds. 

The story that the Gonds were succeeded by Manmath of the Oaharwar 
dynasty is not corroborated from any other source, and the period of a 
hundred years assigned by the legend to this Gaharwar dynasty is of course 
impossible. I therefore reject altogether this part of the legend, 

• Garh Kurar is in tho Orchha Stuto some 17 milos from Jhansf. Tho origin of 
tho Khangars is not known. They were probably a bi-anch of ono of tho wild tribes 
such as Gonds, Kols, or Bhils. A frier d suggests to me that tho word Khangor may 
limply mean ‘swordsman^’ and he dorived iicm Sanskrit a sword. 
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The legend about Ajaipdl and Bhar is very curious, and has some solid 
foundation, for there is suflicient independent evidence (as will presently 
be shown) to prove beyond doubt that a Bhar Baj did at one time exist at 
Mahoba. 

The statement that Ajaipal and Bhar conquered all Hindustan must 
of course bo regarded as a gross exaggeration, but even this statement is 
not altogether baseless. 


I shall now proceed to examine in some detail the evidence which 
proves the former existence of Bhar chiefs at Mahoba and in the neighbour¬ 
hood of, or at, Kalinjar. 

The Kanungo f.imily of Mahoba possess a copy of a sanad, which copy 
is attested by the signature of the Assistant Superintendent of Jalaun 
under date 17th December 1850. 

The document from which the copy was taken, was, it is said, on paper 
and was lodged in court soon after the annexation of the Mahoba pargana 
in 1840, and was no doubt, along with the rest of the records, destroyed in 
the mutiny. \ 

The language of the existing copy is modern Hindi, and for this rea¬ 
son, and also because the document destroyed in the mutiny was written 
on paper, it is certain that that document was not in itself an original, for 
a sa 7 tad dated 1337 Samvat would have been written on copper, and would 
almo^ certainly have been in the Sanskrit language. I see, however, no 
reason to suppose that the existing copy represents a forgery; I believe 
that it is a copy of a translation of a genuine grant, the original of which 
was lo.st long ago. 


The docuinont is to the following effect;—“ On behalf of Sri Mahardj 
Adbiraj, Sri Maharaja Sri Baja Kirat Singh Jii Bhar the grant is made 
for subsistence to Sri Kannngo Chaudhri Madho Earn, Mansabdar, Fauj- 
dar, who exercises the functions j ho is granted the villages Tika Mau and 
Bijanagar and Kaprocra,* and 2 per cent, and a present of Es. 2 for each 
village, and 9 dams for each village at the chah^tra, and in the city the 
customary dues, and in the town 350 bighas ; let no one interfere, and let 
them be loyal. 

^ Monday 9 Mdgh Sudi, 

Samvat 1337, 

At Kalpi." 


* These -villages are all within a few miles of Mahoba, but the third is now in 
UTativo Territory. 
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In the absence of the original it is impossible to pronounce with oor- 
tainty on the authenticity of this grant, but there is at least no doubt as 
to the genuineness of tlio copy now in the Kanungo’s possession, and tlie 
family still hold revenue free part of the ‘ 350 bighas in the town.’ and 
they say that under the various native rulers they enjoyed the transit and 
other dues referred to in the grant. 

The note ‘ at Kalpi’ is exj)lained by the considojaition that Kalpi an<l 
Mohaba were generally inchided in a single district. In Kutb-ud-din’s time 
Mahoba was “ the capital of the prineipalitj' of Kalpi.” 

Jf then this Kaniingo’s sanad he authentic, one date (fiz., 1337 S. = 
1280 A. D.) in the period of tlie llhar rule at Mahoha is Hxod decisively, 
and we also learn that the llhar dominions included Kalpi. 

These dominions, as we shall sec, also included Kalinjar, and I am 
disposed to identify the Kirat Ju Bhar of the Kanungo’s sannd witlt tlie 
Riija Kirat Pal of Kalinjftr who is mentioned in a.Mahuba tradition obtain* 
ed from a different source. 

This tradition is recorded in a long undated Persian manuscript be¬ 
longing to the guardian of the shrine of Pir Mobarik 8hah at Mahoba, 
which gives an account of the foundation of that shrine in the year 130!) 
Samvat, in which year it is related that Baja Kirat Pal of Knlinjar vi>iti‘d 
the shrine and endowed it ’ivith 700 bighas of land revenue five 'I’liis 
laifd is still held revenue free by the guardian of the shrine.* 4 

The historical value of this tradition is much impaired by the fact that 
the manuscript gives four inconsistent notes of time. 

It records that (a) the shrine was founded by Pir Moh.irik Shsih, a 
disciple of Itaju who was a di.sciple of Jahana Jahangasht ; ifi) in the 
Samvat year 1309 ; (y) during the reign of Sultan Ibrahim Sharki; and, 
further, (8) that, after the time of Ilaja Kirat Pal of Kalinjar, the slirinc 
was visited by Tughlak Shah and Prince Darya Khan and otnors. 

Now, (a) liaju son of Sayyad Jahil Makhdum Jahaniya, erected his 
father’s tomb at Kauauj in A. H. 881 = A. D. J47(3t; (/£?) Samvat 130!) 
= A. D. 1252; (y) Sultan Ibraliim Shaki reigned 1401-1410 A. D. and 
(8) the date of Ghiyas-ud-din Tiighlak’s inosi^ue at Mahoba is A. D. 1322, 
and Darya l^han was killed in A. 1). 1887. 

Supposing there to be any truth in the narrative at all, I accept the 
date 1252 A. D. as being in itself much more probable then any one of the 
other inconsistent dates which might be asisumod by calculatimi li'om tlie 
data given above. 


* The exact area us rocentlj’surveyed is fi.')7 bi»:}ias 1 |. lii.sw.i.^. J*'u)!< i ibJ.nii '>1 
the Mobarik Slidhlo^rend will be found in the llitiniipiii' Sctlli ini ii1 Koimhi, ,\11 ili.ib i'l, 
18H0, i>. 29. 

t Cunningham, Anh. RopoH. I, J.sn. 


K 
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We may be quite certain that the masaive temple, on the site and 
with the materials of which the shrine of Pir Mobarik Shah is construct¬ 
ed, was not allowed to remain until the middle or end of the 15th century 
A. D. 

Assuming then that the date 1309 S. = 1252 A. D. is correct, it is 
difficult to avoid identifying this liiija Kirat Pal with the llaja Kirat 
Singh of the sanad. The one reign may easily have embraced tlie dates 
1252 and 1280 A. D. As we shall see presently, Kirat Pal of Kalinjar, 
if he really nourished in the year 1280 A. 1). cannot have been a Chandel 
prince, for the Chandel Itaja in that year was Sandhira Varinma. 

In another pa|>or 1 have already mentioned* that the local tradition 
of Miiuzii Bharwiira, (which village is situated about 21 miles W. N. W. of 
Mahoha), ascribes the foundation of that village to Lodhis in the year 1300 
S. = 1213 A. p. during the reign of Jla ja Bhar of Mahoba. 

The neiglibouring village of Bijaipur is likewise believed to have been 
founded by Lodhis during tlie time of the Bhar Kaj. It was then seized 
for a time by the Chhiiidi or Chheri Bheri Thakurs (who are remembered 
in many villages in the neighbourhood, and arc by some identified with the 
Bhars). and was recovered by the Lodhis under the leadership of Amaii 
Bali in UOO S. = 1313 A. D. 

The people of Bhateora Kalan, in the same part of the country, have 
a traslition that the original Lodhi inhabitants of their village were de¬ 
stroyed by the Chheri nheri Thakurs, with the exception of one woman with 
child, who escajjod. Her son Aniiiii Bali on reaching man’s estate slew 
the Chlicri Bhori Thakurs, while they were intoxicated at a festival, and 
cast their bodies into a welLf His son founded twelve and a half villages, 
including Bharwara and Bijaipur. The dates given in those traditions are 
c\identl 3 ’ round numbers, and there can be no doubt that in reality the 
colonization of the twelve and a half villages must have occupied a consi¬ 
derable time. Tradition always foreshortens, so to speak, the picture of the 
past. The above quoted traditions may I think be regarded as harmoniz¬ 
ing with each other as closely as it is reasonable to expect. 

The Muhammadan historians afford another clue to the date of the 
Bhar chiefs of Kalinjar and Mahoba. 

Farishta (Briggs, 1,237) relates that: “ In the month of Shaban 64!6, 
Nasir-ud-dm Mahmud proceeded with his troops through the country 
which lies oetweon the rivers Ganges and Jumna, and after an obstinate 
siege, the fort of Bitunda| yielded to his arms. He then continued his 

* J. A. S. B., Part I, for 1877, page 5. 

t Similar traditions as to tbo destruction of Ahirs, Kbangars and other tribes by 
Lodbi or Tb&kur invaders are not uncommon in Buudclkbuud. 

X The reading of this name is doubtful. 
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march towards Kurra, Glnas-ud-din Balbau commanding the vanguard. 
He was met at Karra by the Rajas D.ilaki and Malaki, whom ho deioaled 
and plundered, taking many of their families prisoners. These two R:lj;is 
had seized all the country to the south of tlie Jumna, and had destroved 
the king’s garrisons from Malwa to Karra. They resided at Kalinjar. 
After these exploits Nasir-ud-din returned to DeljJ^i.” 

Shaban A. D. CIS = Doc. 1247 A. D. the attack ou “Dalaki and Malaki,” 
therefore took place in 1248 A. D. 

Col. Briggs was of opinion (note) that “ the Muhammadan author from 
whom Farishta copies, has, probably, made some mistake in the names,” but 
the names can now bo shown to bo substantially correct. 

It is related by Minhaj-us-Siraj in the Tabakat-i-Nasiri, that in (515 
H. (i. e., early in 1248 A. D.) the imperial army under Uliigh Kh.-in, 
inarched to Karrii, and “ there was in this neiglibourhood a Rana ^\j) 
who was called Dalaki>wa-Mahiki. He had many dependants, countless 
fighting men, great dominions and wealth, fortified places, and 'hills and 
defiles extremely difficult of access. All these he (Ulugh Khan) ravaged. 

“ lie took prisoners the sons, wives, and dependants of tlio accursed 
one, and secured great booty. He secured 1,500 horses of a peculiar brec'd, 
which he brought in for the use of the army, llis other booty may be 
inferred from this.”* 


Minhuj-iLs-Siraj gives another account further on in his book mf the 
expedition against Dalaki-wa-Malaki, which is worth quoting, because it 
contains some interesting details not given in the earlier passage of the 
Tabakat-i-Nasiri, nor by Farishta. 

** Ulugh Khan was sent with some other generals and a Muhammadan 
force to oppose Dalaki-wa-Malaki. 

“This was a Rana in the vicinity of the Jumna, between Kalinjar and 
Karra, over whom the Rais of Kalinjar and Malwa had no authority. He 
had numerous followers and ample wealth ; ho ruled wisely; his fortre.'ises 
were strong and secure; in his territories the defiles wore arduous, the 
mountains rugged, and the jungles many. No Muhammadan army had 
ever penetrated to his dwelling place. 

“ Wiien Ulugh Khan reached his abode, the Rana took such care for 
the safety of himself and his family, that he kept quiet from the dawn till 
the time of evening prayer, and when it grew dark he lied ^ some more 
secure place. 

“ At daybreak, the Muhammadan army entered his abodo and then 
pursued him, but the accursed infidel had escaped into the lofty mountain.'!, 
to an inaccessible spot, impossible to reach cxcei)t by str.itagcjm and the 
use of ropes and ladders. Uliigh Khan incited his soldiers to the attempt, 

• Dowson’s Elliot, II, 318. 
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iind uiuki' his able direction, they succeeded in taking the place. All the 
inlidel’s wives, dependants and children fell into the hands of the victors 
with iiiuidi cattle, many horses and slaves. Indeed the spoil that was 
secured exceeded all coinpiitation. 

At the beginning of Shawwal 615 H. (Fob. 12J!8), the force returned 
to the royal camp with their booty.”* 

It would appear from this passage that Farishta is in error when he 
a.s.serts that Dalalvi-wa-]\Ialaki re.sidod at Kalinjar. His abode was between 
Kiilinjar and Karra, and no Muhammadan army had ever penetrated to it, 
a descri))tion which by no means applied to Kalinjar, which had been visited 
both by Mahmud and Kutb-ud-dln. The contemporary author further is 
careful to ])()int out that the liana Dalaki.wa-Malaki was distinct from the 
Ujii of Kalinjar, who had no authority over him. 

At first sight no connection i.s ]>e’.-ccptible between the liuja Dalaki- 
wa-Malaki and the Rhar chiefs of Kalinjar and Mahoba, but the argument 
developed in tlm following extract raises at the least a strong probability 
that they are identical. '' 

“ 'I’he Bhars up to a late period, occupied and owned considerable por¬ 
tions of Kta, Cawnjiore, Katchpur, and Allahabad.tradition points 

them out as the rulers of the middle and lower Doab at an early period. 
!Mr. Benett in a notef on the Bhar kings of Eastern Oudh, quotes the 
local traditions regarding Bal and Dal, the great Bhar heroes of that 
pn)vineo, whoso names a])pear in the legends of 1000 to 1-100 A. D. 

“ Again the ancestors of the great Kanhpuriya clan of Itajputs, Sahas 
and Uahas, are said to have completed the conquest of the western half of 
the Partabgarh district in Oudh, by inflicting a decisive defeat on the 
Bhars, whose leaders Biloki and Tiloki were left dead on the battle field. 

“ The Bais also have a tradition that the founder of the house of Diin- 
dia Khera defeated the Bhar leaders Dal and Bal,J on the banks of the 
Ganges in the Bai Bareli district; and another tradition has it that the 
Bhars were destroyed by Ibrahim Shah Shark! [who reigned 1401-1440 
A. 1) ] at Dalamau on the Ganges, a place where Ahirs yearly congregate 
and offer up milk to the manes of Dal and Bal at their reputed tomb. 

“ Mr. Benett has elsewhere shown that the Kanhpuriya leaders, Sahas 

• Dowso^ Elliot, II, 3G6-7. 

In Nov. flRl A. D. Ulugh Khan again marched “ towards Mdlwa and Kalinjar.” 
Ihid. p. 3G8. 

t Indian Ant, I, 2G5. Sco also the same writer’s Report on tho Chief Clans of 
Roy Bareilly, pp. 5, 17, 18. 

J The names are given as Tiloki and Biloki hy Mr. Benett (Clans of Roy Bareilly, 
17) who says that tho Bhar chiefs wore left doad on the battlo field, and that their 
names arc preserved in the neighbouring villages of Tiloi and Biloi. 
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and Rahas, wore contemporaries of Abluilchaud, and lived in the tliirteenth 
century.” 

The" compiler of the Gazetteer then quotes the passage from Farishta, 
a*nd the first extract from Minhaj-us-Siraj, which I have given above, and 
proceeds with his ai^ument as follows: 

“ From the similarity of names there can bo -no doubt but that the 
Dalaki-wa<Malaki of the Musalman historians, the Tiloki and Hiloki of the 
Kanhpuriyas, and the Dal and Bal of the Dais, refer to the Biiar princes 
of the Dudb, and west bank of the Jumna, who nourished about the middle 
of the thirteenth century.” 

After full consideration of the evidence I think that this identifica¬ 
tion must be accepted. The actual date of the groat chief Dalaki-wa- 
Malaki (alias Dal and Bal, alias Tiloki and Biloki) is fixed by the Muham- 
madan historian, and the mention of the name in traditions referring to 
events of earlier or later date is easily explained wlicu we remember the 
with which tradition in all countries associates the most' diverse 
events with the names of popular idols. 

It is not certain whether the name Dalaki-wa-Malaki and its equiva¬ 
lents are singular or plural. The Muhammadan historians use it as 
singular,* but the Rajput traditions affix the names to two brothers. I 
incline to accept the authority of the historian, and would suggest that the 
belief in the existence of the brothers has* been caused by the circurastanco 
that the name of the Raja (whatever may have been its correct form) could 
be readily split up into two parts. 

In a passage which just precedes my second extract from the Tabakat- 
i-Nasiri the author notices that Ulugh Khan, not only caiitured, but killed 
Dalaki-wa-Malald j j UiJ). 

The reader will perceive that the date thus obtained for the Bhar 
prince killed in 1248 A. D. in no wise interferes with our acceptance of 
the Mahoba dates 1252 and J280 A. D. for Kirat Singh or Kirat Pal, who 
would appear to have been his immediate successor. 

The detailed information given by the historians regarding Dalaki-wa- 
Malaki further prevents us from condemning as altogether incredible some 
of the traditional statements about Raja Bhar of Mahoba. A chief, who 
in sober fact, had seized all the country to the south of the Jumna, an'd 
had destroyed the king’s garrisons from Malwa to Karra, who ^led wisely, 
and who possessed the vast and peculiar wealth described by the historian.s, 
may well have been credited with having won the dominion of all Hindu¬ 
stan by magic arts. It is not even impossible that ho miiy have come from 
Ujain in Mdlwa, as the legend affirms that he did. The movement of the 

• Professor Dowson (II. 348 note) shows that in FiariHitla the nanie is singular, 
Brigg.s’ translation beirig incoiTCot. 
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Bhars, so far as traced, has certainly been from west to east, and it may 
well be that the unknown origin of the tribe is to be souglit in the bills 
and forests of Central India. 

The Bbar chief having atisiined so groat a power in 1217-48 A. D., it 
is evident that such power cannot have been gained in a day, and we may 
safely say that 1240 A. D. is the latest date that can be assigned for tho 
rise of the Bhar rule in Bundelkhand. The Chandel power was shattered, 
first by Prithiraj in 1182 A. D. and again, and more completely, twenty 
years later by Kutb-ud-din in 1202 P.; the dynasty that had so long ruled 
over Chedi or Duhal along the banks of the Narbada seems to have died 
out in the latter part of the twelfth century, and tho Parihar kingdom of 
Qwdliar was overthrown by Altamsh in 1232 A. D. The country therefore 
was open to an attack, and I would place the incursion of the Bhars at a 
date not earlidr than 1230 nor later than 1240. 

The actual attack on Bundelkhand may have been, and probably was, 
directed from stations in the Doab or Oudh, but, oven admitting this, it 
may still be true that the Bhars came originally from Central India, and 
even that their great chief D.ilaki-wa-Malaki came from that direction. 
However, I am not aware of any mention of the c.Kistencc of Bhars to the 
south of the present Hamirpur District and of the line of the Kaimiir hills 
further to the east. 

To return to our Mahoba Kanungo’s tradition. Supposing, that it 
correctly recites the order of events (excepting the episode of Manmath 
Gaharwar), then the rule of Taur Suba, that of the Mewutis, and that of 
tho Gonchs, must all be comprised between the years 1202 A. D., tho date 
of Kutb-ud-din’s attack, and the year 1210, the latest possible date for the 
Bhar inroad. 

The compiler of tho Gazetteer {loc. cit.) attempts another identifica¬ 
tion of Dalaki-wa-Malaki which requires some discussion. 

A long inscription dated 1315 Sam vat = 1288 A. D. and relating to 
a statue of Hari set up by one Nana in a place called Jayadurga is pre¬ 
served in tho museum of the Asiatic Society in Calcutta. 

This inscription,in the North-West Provinces Gazetteer (I, pp. 16 and 
453,) is said to have been ‘ found in the fort of Ajaigarh,’ but it is not really 
certain where it was found. Jas. Prinsep conjectures that it is one of 

those pres^ted by General Stewart from Ajaigarh.or Kalinjar,”'*' 

and it is asTikely to have come from one place as t|j,e other, if it came from 
either, for the two fortresses are only about 16 miles apart. 

• J. A. S. B. VI. 881. In the translation the name of the town is given as 
Jayanagoro, but in the Sanskrit transcript it is Jayadurga. I shall call it the 'Jaya- 
ddrgajuscription.' 
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NanA is described as belonging to the Kayatli caste, and his descent is 
traced for seven generations back, his family being derived ultimately from 
the great Rishi Kasyapa. The residence of this family was at the famous 
city of Kausambior Kosim on the Jumna, not many miles above Allahabad. 
Nana is praised in the following terms (vv. 21, 25). “ His fame had 

reached the oars of the women on all sides ; he minister of the Chan- 
dratraya kings Ho was known by the name of Ndua, teacher 

of the religious laws and wisdom to the above dynasties, he was learned 
and agreeable, requiring not the advice of allies when he sent his horse to 
the Raja Bboja Varmma." The genealogy of Nana is as follows :— 

Janha or Haruka 


Jalhan 

I 

Gangadhara 


Kamala 

(. 

Malika 


Padam Sinlia Ratna Sinha Yoga Siiiha Samara Sinha 

Nana. 


The compiler of the Gazetteer without hesitation identifies the Malki 
of Farishta with the Malika of tho inscription, and goes on to say—“ On 
attaining tho royal power, tho Bhars were advanced to tho dignity of 
Kayaths, and this fact is curiously borne out by inscriptions preserved in 
the old fort* of Garhwa near Shiurajpur in the Allahabad District.* 

“ In addition to inscriptions of the Gupta princes of the second cen¬ 
tury, there are several others bearing date 119.9 Samvat (1142 A. D.) 
recording gifts made by the Kayath Thakurs of the neighbouring villages, 
and several statuc.s, three of which are dedicated to the Hindu triad. 
Along with these is one of the well known, bearded Bhar figures, which in 
appearance and workmanship is of older date than th* statues of Vishnu, 
Shiva and Brahma, and is connected with a local Bhar dynasty by tradi¬ 
tion. 

“ Both the fort of Garhwa and the other old forts in the* neighbour¬ 
hood well fulfil the description of the Musalman historian [scilicet of 
Balaki-wa-Malaki’s fortress], hidden as they are among the outlying spurs 
of the Kaimor range, and it is worthy of remark that the principal village 
near Garhwa still bears the name of Bhargarh.” 

* Garhwa is 2^ miles S. W. of Allahabad. 
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The argument here .stated is to me quite unintelligible, and I am un¬ 
able to trace any connection between the conclusion and the premises. 
What proof is there of tiie startling assertion that the Bhars, on attaining 
royal power, were advanced to the dignity of Kayaths, and how is this 
fact, if fact it be, curiously borne out by inscriptions preserved in the old 
fort of Garhwa ? 

The only answer given in the Gazetteer to these questions is the state¬ 
ment that there arc at Garluva statues dedicated by Kayath Thakurs in 
111>2 A. D., and that there is at the same place a Bhar statue, apparently 
older, and connect^'d witli traditions of a local Hhar d 3 ’nast 3 \ 

But it was already well known that a Bliar dynasty once ruled over 
tlie eastern Bodb, and the mere fact tliat a Bhar statue was found among 
ruins along vvttli statues of a diderent date dedicated by Kayaths is no 
evidence of the identity^ of Kayatlis and Bhars. 

Unless then there exists other evidence of their identity at Garhwa 
or elsewhere, it is plain that the Garhwa inscriptions and sculptures give 
no reason for believing in such identity. \- 

Thc identification of the Kfiyath Malika of the Jayadiirga inscription 
with the Bhar chief Dalaki-wa-Mulaki is moreover inconsistent with the 
ovidence of the other documents discus.sed in this paper, as well as with 
the testimony of the inscription in question, which records that Nana 
Kajrath, grandson of Malika, was a servant of the Chandel prince. Wo 
have learned from the Tiibakat-i-Nasiri that Dalaki-wa-Malaki, so far from 
being a scr^nt of the Chandels, lived in an inaccessible fortress, and that 
the Eai of Ksilinjar had no authority over him. By the “ liai of Kalinjar” 
no other can be meant than the reigning chief of the Chandel house. 

A brief discussion of the few known facts concerning the successors 
of Parmdl on the Chandel throne will facilitate the comprehension of the 
medisBval history of Bundelkhand. 

It has been shown above that the Mahoba traditit)n concerning the 
retirement and death of Parmal is ab.solutely untrue, and tliat the state- 
niont of the same tradition that he was succeeded in Mahoba bj'^ his son 
Samarjit is probsibl^ erroneous. 

The only substantial' evidence regarding the names and i-egnal order 
of ParmM’s immediate successors is that of the Dahi inscribed copper-plate, 
formerly in the possession of Colonel Ellis, who was at one time Political 
Agent at Nagod. 

Unluckily this inscription is not now forthcoming, and no good copy 
of it seems to exist. The original was ^irobably destroyed in the mutiny 
with the rest of Col. Ellis’ ])roperty. The iuscri])tion is known only from 
General Cunningham’s imperfect account of it, which is as follows ; 


.\ 
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“ In a copper-plate inscription obtained by Col. Ellis, which is dated 
in S. 1387 or 1280, the genealogy was read by his Pandit as follows:— 

1. Kundo Barm Deo. 

2. Parmara Dca. 

3. Trilok Barm Deo. 

4. Sandin Barm Doo. 

From an imperfect impression, which I saw id 1819, I read the.so 
names as— 

1. Yadava Varmma Deva. 

2. Baramarddi Deva. « 

3. Sri Trailokya Varmma Deva, 

4. Sri Sandbira Varmma Deva.* 

I am now, however, inclined to think that the first name must ho 
Madana Varmmn Deooy but as I cannot refer to tlie original, I must leave 
this point doubtful.”t 

It is T think quite impossible to doubt that the first namo really was 
Madana Varmma Deva, but we are at present concerned with tlie third 
and fourth names, the readings of which by General Cunningham and the 
Pandit substantially agree; there being no doubt that the second name was 
that of Paramardi, popularly known as Parinal or Parrnar. 

The inscription then provt'S that Farmal was succeeded by Trailokya 
Varmma Deva, and, as we know that Parmal died at Kalinjar in 1202 A. D., 
Trailokya, who was probably his son, must have come to the throne in th.at 
year. Trailokya’s successor Sandhira Varmma Deva was reigning in 1281) 
A. D., seventy-eight years after the accession of his immediate predecessor. 
It is very unusual to find so long a period covered by two reigns. It is 
probable that the long interval was distributed pretty evenly between 
the two reigns, and wo may assume that the inscription is dated towards 
the close of Sandhira. Varnima’s reign, the termination of which ma,y 
provisionally be d.ited in the year of the in.seription 1280. The d.ite of 
Bhoja Varmma 1288 A. D. in the Jayadurga inscription shows that 
Sandhira Varrama’s reign cannot have extended much beyond 1280 A. D. 

General Cunningham was inclined to prolong Trailokya V'armma’s 
reign till 1248 A. D., and to identify him with Dalaki-wa-Malaki, but it i.s 
needless to discuss that theory which is amply refuted by the previous 
discussions in this paper. 

I am disposed to assign the larger psirt of the interval between 1202 
and 1280 to the reign of Sandhira Varmma, on the ground that Parinal 

• In the chronologieel table in Arch. Risport, II, 448 tho na.nio Vira Vurrnnia 
ia hy mistake printed, in lieu of Sandhira, as resting on the authority of tho Dahi 
plate. 

t Arch. Report, TI, 46d. 

Jf 
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had a long reign (fVom about 1165 to 1202) and that it is probable that 
his son, when succeeding to the throne, must have been tolerably far ad¬ 
vanced in years. 

The supposition is allowable that the reign of Trailokya Varmma 
Deva ended in 126-1 A. 1)., when Malik Nusratu-din-Tabasi marched 
“ agaijisi Kalinjar and Jaind.” It is related that “ the army marched on 
fifty days from Gwaliar, and great booty fell into its hands, so much that 
the iinj)erial fifth amounted to nearly twenty-two lac.s. When they returned 
from Kalinjar, they were encountered by this Raja of Ijari, who seized 
'upon the defiles the river Sindi in the road of the r^|;urning army.”* 

On this supposition S.andhira Varmma would have reigned from 1234 
to about ]2'50 a. T>., and ho would have occupied the throne at Kalinjar, 
when Didaki-wa-Malaki was defeated by Ulugh Klianin 1248 A. D. Kalin¬ 
jar does not seem to have been attacked by Ulugh Kluin in that year, nor 
in 12.'5l, when it is only recorded that Ulilgh Khan marched “ towards 
Kalinjar,” and defeated Jahir of Ijari (i. c. Ch.ahada Deva of Narwar). 

It will be observed that the date 1337 S, = 1280 Pa, D. of the inscrip¬ 
tion of Sandliira Varmma Chandel is exactly the Siiino as the dale of the 
Katuingo’s snnad which purports to be granted by Raja Kirat Singh Ju 
Bhar. If the latter document be authentic, the Bhar was then in possession 
of Kalpi and Mahoba, and the Chandel prince’s dominions cannot have ex- 
tend(‘d far from the walls of Kalinjar. 

If the legend w'hich places Kirat Pal Raj.a of Kalinjar in 1252 be 
correct, then Sandhira Varmma would appear to have been tor a while 
expelled even from Kalinjar. 

The power of the Chandel house must have been greatly weakened by 
the severe defeats in 1182 and 1202 , but the ancient dynasty seems to have 
in general kept hold of Kalinjar and to have at times recovered Mahoba. 
The famous princess Durgavati, who married Raja Dalpat Sa of Garha 
Maudla in about the 3 'oar 1545 A. D. and was killed in battle in 1564, is 
recorded to have been the daughter of the Chandel Raja of Mahoba. This 
Riiia is jirohablj' to be identified with Kirat Rai the Riija of Kalinjar who 
was killed when Slier Shah besieged his fort in 1545. 

The victories of the Musalman emperors and of their genemls in no 
wise interfered with the succession of the local Rajas, who were simply 
forced from time to time to pay tribute and acknowledge the suzerainty of 
the Delhi crown. 


• Tahakilt-i-NdBiri in Dowson’s Elliot, TI, 368. The mention of Jamd in this 
ncconnt is puzzling and would suggest that the Kalinjar meant is the fort on the 
borders of Kashmir; but, as the llaja of Ijari is identified with Chdhada Deva of 
Narwar, and tho Sindf river is described as being on tho road of the returning army, 
the Bundolkhand fort must apparently be meant; Jamd 1 do not understand. 
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Sandhira Varmma was probably immediatoly succeeded by Bhoja 
Vjirmma, but we know nothing of tlia names of the Chandel Rajji; oE 
Kalinjar between the time of Illiuja Varmma 12S8 A. 1). and that of Kirat 
Kai 1515 A. D., except that a per-son named Vira Varmma is montioaod in 
verse 22 of the much injured Kalin jar No. 2 inscription publisbod by 
Maisay,* and he may have boon a Chandel Llaja. JPlus inscription appcsirs 
to be undated, and 1 do not know why General Cunningham (Arch. Rep. II 
448, Table) gives 1572 Sam vat = 1J315 A. T) as its date. 

Lot us now return to the examination of the jVlahoba tradition. 

The Bhar Raja, according to the tradition, was dosbro 3 ’’ed by a Mnsal- 
mtin attack, led by a saint named Malik Tlasn Shah, who had been sent by 
the king of Arabia. The story about the appeal of the oppro.ssed Muham¬ 
madans to the Arabian prince may of couivse be di.smissed as pure myth, 
but the saint' aj)poars to have been a .solid fact, for his tomb smd shrine 
exist to this day, and the gmirdians of the buildings say that they rjneo 
p09so.ssed a quantity of ancient documents relating to the shrino'^and to 
Raja I3ha»’, which liave now unfortunately all disappeared. 

I see no rea.son to doubt th.it the Blnir Raj at Mahoba was actu.ally 
destroyed by a Muhammadarf attack, in which the holy saint Malik iiasn 
Shah was the leading spirit. 

The date of the Bhar chief’s vise to power in Bundclkhand has been 
fixed approximately in the yc.ar 1210 A. D., and, although the Bhars 
suffered a severe defeat near Karra in 121-8, they do not seem to have been 
finally crushed, and they probabl}’’ retained a hold on Bundclkhand for 
many years. 

1 am dis]) 0 Red to think that Malil|^Iiasn Shah’s r.aid was connected 
with Ala-ud^-din’s iiivasion of Malwa iii the year 1293 A. D., respecting 
which Forishta writes—“ In the year 692, the king [.ralal-ud-din] marelied 
against the Hindus in the neighhourhoud of Mando and, having devas¬ 
tated the country in that vicinity, returned to Dehli. In the meantime, 
^Malik Ala-ud-din, the king’s nephew, governor of Karra, requested per¬ 
mission to attack the Hindus of Ilhilsa, who infested his province. 
Having obtained leave, he marched in the same year to that place, which 
he subdued and, having pillaged the country, returned with much spoil, 
part of which was sent to the king.”t 

The direct road from Karra to Bhilsa, if it did not pass throtigh 
Mahoba, must certainly have passed near that place, and it is probable that 
Mahoba was then included in the “ infested” province of K.irra, as it 
certainly was during the reign of Firiiis Tughlak in the middle of the 
following century. 

• J. A. S. B, Vol. XVII, Part I, p. 319. 
t Cf. C, Briggs* Ferishta, I, 308. 
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It is just passible that the Muhammadan attach on Mahoba may hare 
taken place in 1295, the year that Alu-ud-diu returned to Karra from his 
daring expedition to the Dakhin, conducting his retreat “ through extensive 
and powerful kingdoms; viz., Malwa, Gondwara, and Kandeishbut 
travelling thus, it is not likely tliat any part of his force would have come 
BO far east as Mahoba. 

The possible datos for the successful Mu.salinan attack on the Bhar 
leader are narrowly limited, on the one hand, by the date 12S0 A. D. for 
Kirat Singh Bhar, and, on the other, by the date 1322 A D. of Ghias-ud- 
din Tughlak’s mosque at Mahoba, which is constructed of the materials of 
a Hindu or .rain temple and could not have been erected during the reign 
of a ruler hostile to Isldin, as tradition.athrms the Bhar chieftain to have 
been. 

On the whole, the assumption of the date 1293 A. D. as that of the 
e.\tinction of the Bhar Itaj at Mahoba, best accords with all the known 
facts. I therefore believe that the rule of the Bhar^ at Mahoba lasted 
from about 1210 A. I), till 1293 A. D. 

'i'hen, says the Mahoba tradition, the emperor of Dehli became sover¬ 
eign of the country, and made over Mahoba to the Khangar rulers of Garh 
Kurar. 

The emperor referred to I believe to bo Ala-ud-dfn, who ascended the 
throne in 1295, and 'whose general Ain-ul-Mulk Multani reduced Mdlvva 
in 1301. *Alar-ad-din, when holding Karra and Malwa, must have had 
control over the intervening territories of Mahoba and Garh Kurar. 

I therefore conjecture that the Kliangars assumed charge of Mahoba 
not later than the year 1306 A. but they may have assumed charge 
in 1293 or 1295. Tiie exact duranon of their rule is not certainly known, 
but the Mahoba tradition atKrms that it was ended by the treachery of 
Arjun Pal Gaharwdr in the year 1400 S. = 1343 A. D. 

This date has probably been remembered as a round number only, and 
may not be quite accurate, but 1 believe it to l)e approximately correct. 

All accounts agree in tracing the Bnndela genealogy back to a Gahar- 
wdr ancestor, although different traditions vary much as to the name of 
that ancestor and in other particulars. 

By reckoning back tiic Buudela generations from a known date we 
can obtain -an approximate date for the expulsion of the Khangars by 
which to test tiie Mahoba traditional date. 

The great Bundela chief, liajd Ohhatarsal, died in the winter of 1731" 
A. D.,t and he was (including Hudi'a Fartdp) either the sixth or the seventh 

• Briggs’ Ferishta, 1, 361. 

t Captain Maitland, Political Agent at Charkh&ri, infoims me that the exact date 
of Chhatarsal’s death was Pus Badi 3 Samvat, 1788. 
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in descent from Hudra Partdp of Orchha,* and, according to two gcncalosiitM 
eight gi'nerations intervened between Sahanpal and Kudra Partap. Sahanpal 
being named in some traditions as the destroyer of the Khangars, in lieu 
of Arjun Pal.f We thus find either 15 or 16 generations from the death of 
Ghhatarsdl to tlie accession of Sahanpal, and, if a generation be taken as 
averaging either 20 or 25 years, the following limitliug dates arc obtained:— 

A. D. 

15 X 20 = 300. (1731 — 300) = lt3l. 

15 X 25 = 375. (1731 ~ 375) = 1350. 

10 X 20 = 320. (1731 — 320) = 1411. 

16 X 25 = 400. (1731 — 400) = 1331. 

The required date is thus fixed as lying between 1331 and 1131, and 
most probably lies between 1330 and 1340, a result which well accords with 
the Mahoba tradition. 

0 

I tljcrefore conclude that Mahoba was governed, as a dependency, by the 
Khangars of Garb Kurar, subject to the lordship of the emperor of Dohli, 
from about 1300 to about 1340 A. I). 

It is not known whether the early Bundela (Gaharwar) successors of 
Sahanpal exercised any authority over Mahoba or not, but it is probable 
that they did not, for, in or about 1337 A. I)., Mahoba, witli Karra and 
Dahimau, was in charge of Malik-us-Shark Mardau Daulat, who received 
the title of Nasir-ul-Mulk. 

The process by which Gaharwars became Bundclas is not clearly known, 
and in the genealogies the new clan name is accounted for by foolish 
myths. 

Tho Bundelas are admitted to be of impure liajput descent, and I 
think it most probable that they are the offspring of a marriage between 
the daughter of the Kbangar Itfija of Gayli Kurar and the Gaharwar 
adventurer who supplanted him. 

The fact of such a marriage seems to bo indicated by the story given 
► in the Hadikatu-l-Akaliin,J and in the variant of that story which I heard 
from Munshi Gya Din Tahsildar, a member of a Kanilngo family long 
settled in Buudulkhund. 

* According to tho Gaz|tteor a. v. Orchha, that town was foundnd by Riulra 
Fart&p or his son in 1681 A. D. One of my genealogies gives the date as 1611 A. L)., 
and the same M. S. dates the expulsion of the K hangars by Sahanpal in 1818 S. = 
1206 A. D., which date is too early. In Chliatarsdi’s pedigree some genealogies insert 
the name of Kulnaiidan between Bhagwant and Champat llui, and sumo omit it. 

t One genealogy makes Saranpal to he tho son of Aijun Pal, another states that 
they were brothers, the former ruling at Kurdr, and the latter at Mahuuui. 

t Quoted in Beames’ Elliot, I, 46. 
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In bis version of the story Pancham Singh is the Gaharwar hero, and 
becomes servant of the Khangdr Raja Kundarra, who takes him into 
favour, but ultimately insults him by asking for his own son the hand of 
the Rajput’s daughter. Pancham pretends to consent to the union, but 
with the help of tviro Dhundhera Thakurs, nsimed Pun 5 fa Piil and Dhund- 
pal, ho concerts a plot to murder the Raja while the latter is intoxicated 
at a festival. 

The i>lot is executed, and Sanpal son of Pancham is installed as Raja. 

The different versions of the story vary so much tliat no belief can 
he given to the details of any, but the matrimonial alliance between the 
Gaharwar and the Khangar is in itself a liighly probable incident for those 
times, and readily explains the low positio;i among Rajputs occupied by 
the Rundelas. 

I cannot suggest any rational derivation of the word Hundcla, which 
is certainly not derived from handi a slave-girl, as Sir H. Elliot was willing 
to believe. ^ 

The following chronological table summarizes the conclusions at which 
I have arrived concerning the outlines of the history of Mahoba and some 
other parts of Rundelkband during the period between the defeat of the . 
Ghaftdels in 1182 A. D. and the rise of the Bundelaa. 


Chronological Table 1182—1352. 


Date. 

Event. . Reference. 

Hijn or Date, 

Samvat. 


Defeat of Farmdl by Prithiraj, . 1239 S 1182 


Capture of Kdlinjar, Kalpi and of Mahoba \ / 

“capital of the principality of Kalpi,” by > 599 II. J 1202 

Kutb-uddin Aibak, . ; ( 

Death at Kalinjar of llaja Parmdl Chandel, .... ,,., 

Accession at Kalinjar of lidju Trailokya 
Y armma Chandel,.. .... 

! / circa 
j 1203 

*■"’ J*to 

• 1239 

Capture of Gwaliar and defeat of Parihar ' 1 „ / ^230 

Kdja by Altamish, .. / ‘ ( 

Accession at Kalinjar of Sandhira Vaimma \ jg / circa 

Chandel, . j ’’ 1 1234 

Defeat of Chahada Deva of Naxwar.. 632 H. 1234 


Unpublished inscrip¬ 
tion of Prithiiaj. 
(Cunn.) 

Farishta and Tdj-ul- 
Madsir. 

Tuj-ul-Madsir. 

Dahi coppor-plato. 

Mahoba tradition. 

Ferishta and Taj-ul- 
Madsir. 

Conjecture and Dahi 
copper-plate. 

Taboqdt-i-N asiri. 
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Chronological Table 1182—1352— Continued. 


1 

1 Date. j 


Event. 

TTijri or 
Sam vat. 

Da^. 

/ 

Reference. 


OccTipation of Mahoba by a Bbar chief,. { « 

Occupation of Mauza Bharwara in Panwaii 
by JjOtlhis during reign of Rdja Bliar of 

lilaiiuba,. 1300 S. 1243 Local tradition. 


Oc('U])ai,ion of villiigcs on bfink of Pixsan 

river by PiiriharH from (iwiiliar, . 

Kiiat Pal Ihija at Kiilinjar, . 

Foundation of slirinu of Pi'r Mobaiik Shah 

lit Alalioba. 

Di'fi'til of Dalaki-Sliilaki hotwocn Karin and 

Kiiliniar by Uliigh Khiin, . 

Ulugh Ivhan ‘marelies towards' Kalinjur,.. 
Kaja Saiidhira Varmnia Chandcl makes a 
grunt of land, . 

Rdja Kfrat Singh Bhar makes at Kiilpi a 
giant of land in Mahuba, . 

Raja Phoja Varmma Chandcl, pi'obably at 

Kulinjar, . 

Nana Ksiyath his minister, . 

Alu-iid-diu’s expedition ag.iinst the Hindus 

of Bliilso, . 

Defeat of tho Bhar Raja of Mahoba by 

Miilik TIasn Shah. 

Khungiiis of Garh Kurai' apiiointcd gover¬ 
nors of JMahoba by Dehli court,. 

Conquest of ]!tlillwa by Ain-ul-Alulk Miil- 

tani, .., . 

Erection of mosque at Bhainsa Darwdza, 
Maholia in reign of Ghi 3 'ds-ud-din 

Tugbluk, . 

Khangars of Gafh Kur.arand Mahoba over- 
thivjwn by a Gahiirwar adventurer, found¬ 
er of Buiidebi I'lun. 

Malik-us-Shnrk Nasir-ul-Mulk governor of 
Mahoba,, Karra and Dalamau, . 


1303 S. 1246 
13U9S. 1252 


j 64d II I 1248 

.... 12ol 

1337 S. 1280 



134.5 S. 1288 
692II. 1293 



ditto (?) 
i circa 
\ 1300 


704 H. 1304 


722 H. 1322 
circa 

1400S. 1340 
) f circa 

\13o2 


T.oc.'il tradition. 

ULihobu tradition. 

Ditto. 

Farishia and Tabaqdt- 
i-Niihiri ' 

Tabttqdt-i-Nasiri. 

Dahi copper-plate. 

Copj' of HiitKitl belong¬ 
ing to Kanungo of 
lilahoba. 

Jajmdurga inscription. 

Forishta. 

Local tradition. 

Local tradition. 

Farishta. 


Inscription on mosque. 


Tradition. 

Tdrikh-i-Moburik 

Shahi. 
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APPENDIX. 


The following extracts from the Cawnpore Settlement Report hearing 
on the later history of the Ch.-iiulels, anti on their connection with tho 
Gaharwars of Kanauj came to my notice while these sheets were passing 
through the press. 1 am not aware of the existence of any other recoi’d 
of a Chamlel principality with its capital at Kanauj. 

1. The most important tribe in this district is that of tlie Chandels. 
I was fortunate enough to obtain two family histories (Baitsdii'dlis) —one, 
in Persian, belonging to the now extinct branch of Shiurdjpnr, the other, 
in Hindi, to the branch that, settling in Sacltcndi, covered the south of 
pargana Jajmau. The former was compiled before the mutiny from do¬ 
cuments in his possession by order of the last Raja, Sati Parshad, who, 
possibly conceiving ho owed but little loyalty to a Government that had 
stripped him of his large estates, was induced to become a rebel, and though 
he escaped execution was thrown into prison, and after i*elcase died an 
absolute pauper in the house of Chaubo Sidhari Lai, a rising landowner, 
to whom 1 am indebted for the loan of the history. The Hindi copy is 
the compilation of the family bards, and is full of mythical and exaggerated 
details, but is of value as corroborating the more precise record of the 
Persi.au document. 

2. It would be foreign to the purpose of this report to relate tho 
earlier history of the Chandels, which, as far as ascertained from these 
records, was printed in the “ Indian Antiquary,” February, 1873. I will 
take up the tale from tho migration to Kanauj from Mahoba. On this 
the Persian manuscript says—‘‘At the time of the Raja of Kanauj, a 
Gahrwar, who till this time was rich and prosperous, first from the blows 
received at tlie hamls of Rai Pithaura, and afterwards from the pressure of 
6babab-ud-din Ghuri, left his home and established himself in Benares. 
Then Sabbajit by advice- of his Wazirs settled in Kanauj.” Finding 
the reputedly rich and wealthy Kanauj open to them, they probably left 
the sterile Bundelkhund for the fertile Uuab. The year of the migration 
is given by the Persian manuscripts as aambat 1223, by the Hindi one as 
1180—a trifling discrepancy. 
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There were eiglit lidjas of Kanauj— 

Sabhajit. 

GyAa I)co. 

Ghansyuni Deo. 

Bilir Deo. 

Lahv Doo. f 

Slip Doo. 

l)da Deo. 

Khakli Doo. 

Dham Doo. 

_I 

. . r " . ' ! 

Shiurdj Deo founded Sliiurfij* Pat Doo founded P.-ichor, Laj? Doo Ibnndod Sapalii, 
pur, Raja. Prom this Rdtrat. From this Rdo. Froirvthis hraneh 

branch doscended branch dcscondi-d desoondod tlio RdirtU 

the Rdwttt of Onha, tho Sana of Sukrej, of Itaivatjiur, piirgiina 

pargaua Bhiiili. parguna Shiuli. }3ithur. 

3. From thence a migration was made to IMdhan, whore are tho 
remains of a largcj fort, and thence to Shiurdjpiir, of which settlement the 
Persian manuscri^ gives the following account:— 

“ Shiuraj Doo founded Slvurdjpur and called it after his own name, so 
that from Kumaun to Karra (IVIanikpur) ,.the whole country of Kanau j 
was in his possession. Since the rule of the Mulianiinadaus had heoii es¬ 
tablished now for some time, all the Kajas and great men of the country 
attended the emperor’s coui-t, and amongst them Shiuraj Deo, regarding 
whom it was ordered that leaving Kanauj” (where he was probably too 
strong) ” he was to reside in Tappa-Kadhau and Dilhat, in tho pargana 
of Jlitliiir, whijrc is ‘ Sita Kasoi.’ Shiuraj accordingly obeying tho emperor’s 
order left the fort of Kanauj and, first building a fort in Iladhan, lived 
there; and afterwards founding Shiurajpur, be established his rule there. 
Wliile he lived in Kanauj he had soldiers, horse and foot, numerous as the 
waves of the sea, so that to enumerate them is inipossihlo. They say that 
when the Raja went for a short time to Karra, horsemen carried to him 
the hotel, le^f prepared for him daily in his homo before the hour of 
midday meal.” 

4. The Gautaras (vide Elliot's Glossary) are said to have bestowed 
on the Chandels the 62 villages which afterwards formed the Raja’s taliika 
under our settlements; but there is no mention of thi.s source of the 
Chandel dynasty in either manuscript. It is most probable that like other 
tribes they wore encouraged by grants of land from the emperor to expel 
the turbulent Mcos. 

5. Of the principal branches of the Chandel clau shown above, the 
Pacbor branch is extinct,' and the Sakrej branch practically so. The Onha 

o 
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(Nonari Bahaclnrpur) tuluka consisted originally of 3li villages, of which 
ten wei'O held uankar (a sanad of Alamgir bestowing title of Ghaudhri of 
pargana Shiuli confirms this), but the privilege was resumed by Ilmas Ali, 
who left only ten villages in the possession of the family; these have now, 
owing to sales for arrears of revenue, dwindled down to six villages, which 
have only escaped, says Mr. Buck, on account of their lying in a tract of 
which the greater part of the cultivated area consisting of rice land was 
not recorded as cultivated in the village pajiors. 

G. Tlic Sapahi taluka consisted originally of 90 villages, of which 
were so2»arate with the titlo«jf Utiwat and formed the liawatpur taluka, 
of which liandhir Singh was the last representative ; his estate being how 
in the hands of the Court of Wards for the benetit of a boy adopted by 
the widow ef his son who died a week after his father. From Udwatpur 
one descendant separated his share into the Kiikadeo estate, consisting of 
23 villages. This is as united a family as there is in the district, and their 
intelligence has Ijcen much sharjjcned by proximity to tlyi courts, liarulliir 
Singh over-reached himself by his cunning (c. *.), but the Kakadeo family 
have taken stricter precautions to keep the jiropcrty undivided in the 
family, though partitions have comjnenecd to disintegrate the once com- 
p.act property. They fasten their coats on the -left 4he (like Muham¬ 
madans), since they were let off some arroar.s of revenue by the emperor. 

7. Of the villages remaining with the original family of Siipahi, 
37 have gradually been taken up by other members of the family, two 
have been given “ pun” to Brahmans, three—Sapahi, Gangroli, and Kirat- 
pur—are the only ones which remain attached to the gaddi; and in these 
even, under the English Government which gives every one his due, the 
ancestral custom, which retained tlie whole in the name of the rejwescnta- 
tive of the family, has had to give way before the claims of all the descend¬ 
ants of Hira Singh to their sliares calculated jger stirpes, lienee the 
revenues of the original seat of the family Sapahi (and Kiratj)ur) are en¬ 
joyed by the cadet branch now represented by Sbiudin Singh, those of 
Gangroli by the sons of the late lido Fahlwan Singh, of whom the eldest 
is a lunatic. 

8. The original branches then possessed themselves of the old par- 
ganns Sliiurajpur, Shiuli, Sakrej, and Bithur. The branch that settled in 
Sachendi and overran all the south of pargana Jajmau may be considered 
but a renegade one. Of its origin the Persian manuscript gives curiously 
a clearer account than the Hindi manuscript, as follows;— 

“ They say that Ilarsingh Deo, son of Karkaj Deo, a brother of Kar- 
ehaiid, who lived at Bibari (Pyari), on the bank of the Ganges, had a son, 
Hindu Singh, very strong and great, but infamous for bis oppression of 
the rayats. At that time liajd Indarjit bearing of this was grievously 
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offended. One day that very man, passing through Lachhmanpur Misi an, 
got up a quarrel with the inhabitants, and began to oppress them greatly. 
The Brahmans complained to the and set forth all the oppression 

they had undergone. The Ilajd bceoniing very angry wrote to him, order¬ 
ing him to leave his home and seek another country, and warned iiim that 
to eat and drink in this country was forbidden hiJn : it were better ho went 
elsewhere. He then, with all his belongings, went and settled in Tappa 
Sapahi (v. s.), and became the servant of the Uao of Sapahi. At that 
time fortune so favoured Hindu Singh that he rose to great power, and 
built forts in Behnor aud Sachendi, and established his rule over a largo 
tract of country, and engaged thousands of soldiers, horse and foot, and 
obtained victories in many battles w’aged against bim. His fame was 
noised abroad, and be assumed the title of lldjd of Saebendi.” From the 
Hindi manuscript, however, of the family liistory of the Sachendi line, we 
obtain the following account of the rise of that familv, which overran the 
whole of south Jajiuiiu, and eventually got the territory under the old 
family temporarily in its grasp:—“The JJ.jth was Hargaj Deo, who had 
two sons, Karelian Deo, by a concubine, and Har Singh Deo, the sister’s 
son of the Tilok Oband Bais. When G’argaj Deo died, Karelian Deo and 
Har Singh Deo disputed about the succession, hearing which Tilok Chand 
came to the Kani and desired she would give the raj to Har Singh Deo. 
She refused and set Karelian Deo upon the gaddi. Har Singh Deo left 
Shiurujpnr, came to Behnor and founded Harsinglipur and a second gaddi'' 
The truth appears to be more with the latter account, Hindu Singh being 
a dcseondaiit, some generations distant of Har Singh Deo, and living in tlie 
reigns of Indarjit aud llindupat (cotemporary of Firoz Shah), to which 
Bdjas, says the manuscript, “Hindu Singh, in spite of his power, never 
failed in respect, nor committed so grave an oJBfence as that of his son 
Sambliar Singh.” Hindu Singh’s power indeed became so great, and his 
contumacy so determined, that the reigning emperor got the Bhadanria 
Baja to attack him and expel bim the country; the great forts of Diuaur, 
Sachendi, &c. being given over to the Bhadaurias. Sambhar Singh, how¬ 
ever, returned eighteen years after and recovered the whole of tlie lost 
territory. This same Sambhar Singh rose to such power that ho ousted 
the young Bisal Singh (who had to fly the country), and obtained title- 
deeds to the greater part of the country, and established a “ thana in 
Shiurdjpur,” With the aid, however, of Nawab Najaf Khan, Ndzim of 
Nawdb Wazir-ul-Mamdlik Asf-ud-Daulah, he (Risdl Singh) re-established 
his authority over the whole jxirgana of Shiurdjpur. 

9. Sanad of Jaldl-ud-din Akbdr to Baja Bamchand. “Since it has 
been brought to our .notice that from time of old, ai^i'diug to immemorial 
ouRtom, Ba. 15,000 for support, and one ’ tiuka’ per cultivated bigba by 
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right of seigniory fi’om the villages of pai^ana Bithur, sirkdr Kanauj, by 
title of zemindtiri, have been received by my good friend Bdmchandra 
Chandel, and that he is in possession and full enjoyment of that gfant 
and fees; he has petitioned our majesty that an order be passed that the 
aboveinentioned grant and fees, by title of zeminddri from the villages 
abovementioned, according to former custom, be continued in his possession 
and enjoyment from rabi, that from year to year, and from harvest to 
harvest, he may enjoy and possess them ; and being a true and loyal ser¬ 
vant, may for ever pray for our greatness and prosperity. Bo it ordered, 
therefore, that all officers and servants, Jagir-dardu and Crorian, now and 
for ever, obeying this order, and accepting those rights as free, complete, 
and fixed, leave tlicm in his jjossessiou, nor. change nor alter in any respect, 
nor interfere in any way, nor demand a fresh title.” 

95 villages.* 

Tiadhun ... 7-ii villages. Bharbedi ... villages. 

Bilhat ... 12 „ Uaveli ... 18 „ 

rhiilphandi ... 7 Barua ... 8 „ 

10. Sachendi, properly Chachendi, was founded by Chachak Deo, 
twelfth in descent from Har Singh Deo and the first to .assume the title of 
Baja, though not invested witli the tilak. His brother Iviimar Singh 
founded Binaur; a second brother, Ganib Deo, settled in Garab (i)argiina 
Bithur); a third, Parasram. in Perajor (pargana Akbarpur). Hindu Singh 
was .sixth in descent from Chachak Deo; his brother .I ograj settled in 
Binaur, and Hirde Singh in Panki—all three taking the title of Jtjijd. The 
Kaj.'is of Sachendi and Binaur joined the rebels, and their e.states were 
confiscated and bestowed on loyal subjects. The Biija of Panki has kept 
possession of only b.alf bis ancestral e.state, and that half is almost ho})c- 
lessly burthened with debt, but has been put under the cliargo of the Court 
of Wards with the hope of freeing it from the grasp of the money-lender. 

11. Thus of the once vast pos.sossions of the Chandels, covering near¬ 
ly four parganas, Sbiurajpur, Sbiuli, Bithur, .and Jiijmau, only 125 villages 
remain entire (and some of these have been re-purchased) and shares in 
others. 

12. I defer till the fiscal history the account of tho fate of the 
Sbiurajpur taluqa. 

13. This tribe has its locale in the southern portion of pargana 
Btlhaur; the account given of their immigration in tho southern portion of 
the pargana is as follows; After the flight of Maiiik Cband, younger 

• Of the above only R&dhan and Barua are names of villages; the remainder are 
local definitions of areas now extinct. 
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brother of Jaichand of Kanauj, Thakur Ealitor (though the family history 
calls him Gahrwdr),^ on the victory of Shahab-ud-din Ghori, and Mauik 
Cbnpd’s own defeat at Karra Manikpur, his sons made their way to the 
Viudhya mountains near Mirzapur, whence one son settled in Orclia, ajid 
the youngest returned to Auiangpur Sarabhi^ and ousting the Gjena 
Thakurs, who \rere in possession, established a i^aj at Sengh, to which were 
attached 28 vilifies (seven across the Ganges), and a cadet branch with the 
title of Rao at Madara Rai, with 17 other villages. During the oppres¬ 
sions of the Oudh rule the latter branch became extinct, and only 9 villages 
remained in the hands of the Sengh Raja. Owing to the lunacy of the 
Rajii Bhawiini Singh (who was an adopted heir from that branch of the 
family which had settled across the Ganges), whicli threw the estate into 
the power of his two widows (profligate women), even these have been in 
danger of transfer, but the estate is now in charge of the Court of Wards, 
and may be saved for the young occupant of the “ gaddi,” Takhtr Singh.f 


A Hew Find of Early Mulmmmadan Coins of Bengal.—^JBy 
, A. P. Rudolf Hoebnle, Pn. D. 

(With four Plates.) 

In 18C3 an unusually large hoard of silver coins, numhering in all 
no less than 13,500 pieces, was foiuxd in the State of Kooch Gehar in 
Northern Bengal. J About 10 years later another, much smaller hoard 
was found in or near the Port of Bihar, containing only 37 pieces. § Both 
hoards consisted of coins of almost exclusively Bengal mints, only a very 


* For an attempted solution of the relation of Gahrwnrs to Hahtors I refer to 
Elliott’s Supplementary Glossary. Tho fanciful derivation given to the name here is 
“ out of house and home" (ghiir hahar), referring to the flight of tho tribe after the 
destruction of Kannuj. 

t From Mr. P. N. Wright’s Eeport on the Revision of the Settlement of the 
Cawnporo District, pp. 18—22. 

t See Report (with list of coins) by Dr. R. Mitra in J. A. S. B. vol. XXXTII, pp. 
480—483. Also E. Thomas’ Initial Coinage of Bengal, in J. A. S. B., vol. XXXVI, 

p. 1. 

$ 8ee Journal L. 8. B., vol.'XLlI, p. 343. Tho es^ct date of this find is not 
mentioned by Mr. Thomas. 
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small number belonging to the imperial minis of the Dehli Sultans.* The 
coins of the large hoard embraced a period of some 107 years, reaching up 
as high as about A. H. 034 (= A. D. 1236). Tliose of the smaller hoard 
extended over a term of 13 years and went back as far as tlie year 614 
A. H. (=1216 A. D.) ; thus bringing us to an interval of onlj' 14 years 
from the first occupation of Bengal by the Mnhaininadans, which' took 
place in 600 A. H. (=A. D. 1203) under Uluhammad Bakhtiyar Khalji. 

Selecting the earliest specimens from among the coins of the two finds, 
Mr. E. Thomas described them in two papers, contributed to this Jour* 
nal.f Tlie substance of the first paper is also incorporated in his Chroui* 
cles of the Pathan Kings of Dehli, pp. 109 ff.J 

Quite recently, in the beginning of Nt>vcmber 1880, a buried trea¬ 
sure was found by three land cultivators in some khcraj ground witliin the 
municipal limits of Gaiihati (in Asam). The hoard consisted of 38 
silver pieces and 40 small luinp.s of gold ; but only 14 of the former and 
one of the hitter were recovered by the Deputy Commissii^ner of Kdmrup, 
who, under the Treasure Ti’otc Act, forwarded them to the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. On examination by me they proved to bo early Muhammadan 
coins, some of which bear the name of Die provincial mint of Lakhanauti, 
while others do nut mention their iilacc of mintage at all. Among them 
were some which have not been hitherto dcsuribeil and published ; one or 
two, I suspect, arc altogether new. 

They consist of— 

4 coins of the Dehli Emperor Shams-ud-diii Altamsh. 

1 coin „ Bengal Suljan Ghiyas-ud-diu 'Iwar,. ^ 

2 coins „ Dehli Empress Kiziah or Jalalat-ud-din. 

1 coin „ Dehli Emperor ’Ala-ud-diu Mas'aud. 

3 coins „ I)(‘]ili Emperor Nasir-ud-din Muliinud. 

3 „ „ Bengal Sultan Mughis-ud-diu Yuzbak. 

Before proceeding to dc.scribc these coins in detail, it will be useful 
to give a table of the Governors of Bengal and the contom|)ovary 
Emperors of Debli, indicating tlioso rulers (in small italics) coins of whom 
have been already discovered and described by Mr. Thomas. This will 
show at a glance the additions (in capital italics), procured from the pre¬ 
sent find. 

* Less than 1.50 in the large and 1 in the smaller hoard. 

t See vol. XXXVr, 1807, pp. 1 ff. and vul. XLII of 1873, pp. 363 S. The first 
paper had been origninaily printed in the Journal U. A. 8. (N. 8.), vol. 11. of 1866, 
pp. 146 ff. 

} See also Blochmann’s Geoyraphy and IHtiory of Bengal, in J. A. S. B., vol. XLII, 
pp. 245 ff. Also Dr. K. MLitra in J. A. S. B., vol. XXXIII, pp. 579, 580. 
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No. 

Accisssioy. 

Governors of Bengal. 


■H 

1 

600 

1203 

Muhammad Bakhtiydr 
Khaiji. 

2 

602 

1205 

'Tzz-ud-din Muhammad 

8 

605 

1208 

’Al&-ud-din 'Ali Mardan, 

4 

608 

1211 

Sulfdn Ohiydz-ttd-dtn. 
’Jwaz, 

6 

624 

1226 

Nasir-ud-din Mahmud,... 

6 

627 

1229 

'Ala-ud-din Jani, 

7 

627 

1229 

Saif-ud-din Aibak, 

♦ 

1 

8 

631 

1233 

1 

1 'Izz-ud-din Tughril, ... 

1 

9 

! 642 

1244 

1 

' Qamar-ud-din Timur Khan 

10 

644 

1246 

, SULTAN MUQUrs. 

1 Un-bl'N YU'ZBAK. 

11 

656 

1258 

\ Jalal-ud-din Mas’aud,... 

12 

657 

1258 

I 'Izz-ud-din Balban, 

13 

657 

1258 

' Tdi-ud-din Arslan Khan, 

14 

659 

> 

1260 

Muhammad Arslan Khan 

1 


Emperors of Dchli. 


Mu’iz-ud-^n Muljiammad 
• biu Sam. 


I Qutb- 


ud-diu Aibak. 


[• Shams-ud'dtn Altamsh. 

Shams-ud-diu Altamsh to 
633. 

llukn-uddin Feroz Shah 
to 634-. 

Salfivia Riziyah to G37. 
iSlu'iz-ud-diu Bahram 
Shah 639. 

'ALA-UD-BrN MA- 
i, S'AVJD SHAR. * 
’Ala-ud-din Mas’aud Shah. 

1 Nasir-ud-din Mahmud. 
Na^ir-ud-diu Mahmud. 


1 Coins of Shams-ud-diii Altamsh. 


No. 1. (Plate I, No. 1). Silver. Weight 164a- Si’s* Apparently wcw 
in this variety. It clostdy resembles Nos. 1 and 3 in Thomas' Initial 
Coinage of Bengal^ Pt. 11, pp. 350, 853 ; but the legend on the obverse 
is differently arranged. 

Oho. Reo. 


e,UaLJ| 

oJt 

jSdLj\ Ji\ J 


Horseman 

(with club in right hand). 
Margin: illegible. 
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The marginal Icgentl is complete, but in illegible scrawls, exactly re¬ 
sembling those ill No. Sa of Thomas’ Initial Coinage^ Ft. II, p. 353. The 
date, to judge from other coins of this type, would be some year between 
C14 and G16. No mint place is mentioned. 

No. 2. (Plate I, 2). Silver. Like No. 1 in ovejiy resjiect; but the 
marginal legend is incomplete. 

No 3. (Plate I, 3). Silver. Weight 1(15 grs. Date 6[2f)]. Ex¬ 
actly like the coin No. XXVIII, described and figured by Mr. Thomas, in 
his Chronicles of the Eafhdn Kings of Dehli, p. 4G, and noted as “ very 
rare.” 


Ohv. 

APt sJl il 

II 

AJ| 


Bev, 

^bo5)| 

. o>, 

Margin : . 


Nothing of the margin i.s left in Mr. Thomas’ coin ; the small portion 
(AjU) still vi.sible here clearly bclong.s to sillamdgat = GOO. Mr. 

Thomas gives reasons for his conjecture that the date must be (520 A. 11. 
It may be noted that the four .segment.s, formed by the sijuare within 
the circle, contain, on the obverse, an ornamental scroll, on the reverse, 
three dots. 

No. 4. (Plate I, 1). Silver. Weight lG7i grs. Date [G]30. E.x- 
actly like the coin. No. XXX, described and figured by Mr. Thomas, Chro¬ 
nicles, p. 52. Only one-half of the date is left (30), but it siyiices to fix 
the date as G30. Tlie illegible sj>ace of the margin is just suificiont to pro¬ 
vide room for the two words at the beginning and AjUju* at the end. 
The coin, therefore, bears no name of any mint. 


Ohv. 

ytJ! j-ocU (£;lkL—1} 

[ ] 

Tlio syllables are contained in 

the right-hand-side segment. 


Eev. 

aUi ilt aU H 

AUI yo(j 

yJl 

Margin ; A , 

A.^ •*, 
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II. Coins of GHiTXs-UD-Dfw ’Iwa?. 

No. 6. (Plato I, 5). Silver. Weight IG5 grs. VnUj^iiem this variety. 
Dato : sixth month of 621. 

The legend on the obverse is much like that on coin No. 7a in Mr. 
Thomas* Initial Coinage of Bengal, Pt. II, p. 357 (J. A. S. 13. vol. XIjII) ; 
but the last phrase of that legend is omitted here, and the words arre 
differently arranged. On the reverse, the legend is as on his No. Go {ibidem, 
p. 356), but with a different date. The letters, especially on the obverse, are 
excessively badly formed. The two first numerals of the date are very much 
worn, but sufileient is distinguishable, to determine the date as 62L. It 
cannot be later than 622, as Khalif Nasir-iid-diii died in that year; nor can 
it be a date in tjiie second decade of the Tth century, because the second 
numeral is clearly (not or because the similar coins 

Nos. 7 and 7« of Thomas are of 620. No mint is named ; but of course 
it must bo some Bengal mint, as Ghiyas-ud-d£u was ruler of Bengal^ 


Ohv. 
j LkjjJl 

vyj yt 

iXj jSikJl yl 


i Bcv. , 

! aBi Vi *Jt V 

aBI Jj-»j 
aBi ^^elBl 

Margin: 45* aC»J| jjoa 


III. Coins of JALAn.vT-UD-DiN (Riziyau.) 

No. 6. (Plate I, 0). Si/eer. Weiglit 166 grs. Mint LnTemmti. Date 
[G34J. 

This coin agrees in every respect with the coin No. 90 in Thomas’ 
Chronicles, p. 107, and No. 2 in hi.s Initial Coinage^ Pt. I, p. 39. The 
agi'eemeiit even extends to tho imperfect marginal legend. It is to be 
noted, however, that in the present coin the word *ij| “ daugliter” is 
placed between and uiUsImJ). The date unfortunately wa.s on the lost 

portion of the margin.* 


Obv. 

Ja^Vf c>LtJL.Jf 


mUai^Jl i^iot 

f ’ o 

No margin. 


Rev. 

Margin: ,,, xAAlf |oa 


* The date of this coin i8*63A, as shown by a duplicate in the Society’s Cabinet; 
seo-bclow' No. 24, p. 67. 


li 
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No. 7. (Plate II, 7). Silver. Weiglit 159 grs. Mint [Laknauti]. 
Date 635 • 

This is a variety of the former (No. G); the legend on the obverse 
being in a slightly different arrangement. The word o.ijf is again dis¬ 
tinctly placed between Altamsli and us Sulfdn. The name of the mint 
town, omitted in the imperfect marginal legend, shonld be Laknauii.f 

Ohv. 

aJsp 3/| ^LkbMJl 

f *« 

-» •> 

O 

/ 

No maryiu. 

% 

IV. Coix OF ‘Ar.-i-LD-ufy Mas’aud Shaif. 

No. 8. (Plate II, 8). Silver. Weight 1G3 grs. ITnique.X 

This coin i.s peculiar in that it ha.s no marginal inscription indicating, 
as usual, the place of mintage and the date. Nor does it appear from its 
present state, that it ever had any marginal circle. The whole face of the 
coin, on both sides, is covered by a douhle-lined square area, with four 
external segments, formed by the circumference of the coin, and containing 
an ornamental scroll on the obverse, and three dots on the reverse (a.s on 
coin No. 3). The inscription on the reverse is peculiar in adding 
h'illali to the Khalif’s name and ^1) at the end of the whole legend, and 
on the obverse, in omitting the article J( nl before vyUaJ-** sultan. In the 
peculiarities of it.s oiitward arrangement, as well as in those of its inscriptions, 
this coin is an exact likene.ss of the coins of Na.sir-ud-din, No. 9 and its 
duplicate. Indeed, as regards the reverse, the two coins, Nos. 8 and 9, 
are almost duplicates, even as regards the heavy, scpiarc form of the letters. 
On the obverse, the legends arc alike, barring only the ruler’s name ; but 
while *Ala-ud-din’s coin. No. 8, shows the same kind of heavy square letters 
as on the reverse, that of Na.sir-ud-diri, No. 9, shows the light, oblong kind 
of letters, which re-appear on his coin, No. 10, and still more strikingly 
on Mughig-ud-din’s coins (Nos. XI, XII). 

* This is now in the possession of tho TIon'ble Mr. J. Gibbs, by exchange. 

t l^is is shown hy a duplicate of a variety of this coin in the Society's Cabinet; 
see below No. 26, page 67. 

% 1 know only two other specimens which rcscipble this coin, and which I dis- 
covered afterwards, see Nos. 27) 28, page 68. 


Muryhi : 


Jlev. 

j*LcSfl 04C ^5 

tout 

. 
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Ohv. 

vyi **^* 3 ^‘*^1 ^ 

No margin. 

No place of mintage is named ; hence it may bo assumed to have been 
the imperial mint of Dehli. Nor is any date given; but as the Kbalif 
A1 Mustansir died in the middle of 640 A. T£., and ’Ala-ud-din ascended 
the throne in 639, it would seem to be limited to one of those two years. 
(See Thomas’ Chronicles, pp, 120, 122). But see below, p. 64. 

The execution of the inscrii)tion.s is not good. That on the obverse 
is so crowded, as to necessitate the inserting -of the two words JjLi and 
uiILlLmi, interlinearly, between the second and third lines. Moreover the 
consonant jj* is never written, 'unless it be indicated by an almost imper¬ 
ceptible straight line; thus- we have c>UaJ, 03 *^ on the obverse and 

on the reverse. 

V. Coins of NA?iR-UD-i>fN‘ MAHiidn Sh.(h. 

No. 0. (Plate II, 9). Silver. Weight 164 grs. Dfite [644 ?] 

Of this coin, there are two duplicate specimens in the lot,* which are in 
every respect the counterparts of coin No. GO in Thomas’ Chronicles, 
p. 81, Initial Coinage, Pb. I, p. 35 (J. A. S. B., Vol. XXXVI) and Pt. II, 
p. 363 (J. A. S. B., vol. XLII), where it is noted as “ unique.” Accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Thomas, the margin is “ illcgible.”t But from the present 
coins it is quite clear, that there is no circular margin at all; the angles 
of the square area.s touch the circun\ference of the coin, and form with it 
four segments, containing scrolls on the obverse, and three dots on the 
reverse. In fact, they are in this respect exact reproductions of ’Ala- 
ud-din*s coin, No. 8 .J No mint is named, nor any date. The former is 
pi'obably Dehli and the latter 644, as will be shown afterwards (see below, 
p. 64). 


Mev. 

' > 
sJJU 

m ^ ^ 

No margin. 


• The duplicate is now in Mr. Gilib's possea'^ion, by exchange, 
t In his last rcieronoe, however, fimtiat Coinage, Pt. II, p. 363) no mention is 
made of any margin at nil. 

X It i.s noteworthy that Mnrsdon in his Oriental Coins (PL XXXV, No. DCXCtV) 
figures a very similar coin of Nd^r-ud-diu, which also is devoid of marginal circles, 
and indicates no mint or date. 13 ut tho inscriptions are somnwhat different, omitting 
on the obverse, and soading , 1| on tho reverse. Unless, 

indeed, the margins should bo worn away, as Mr. Thomas (CArmiclss, p. 126) seems to 
suppose i but of such wear theiro appears to be no evidence. 
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Obv. 

-Ml JklU 

' > ■*’ 

f ..f > 

'i>3^y} 
✓ 

2so manjin. 


Iter. 

' ** 

-Uil| 

jMCf L) »»«4 ft 

✓ 

^0 


ATo margin. 


No. 10. (Plato IT, 10). Silver. Weight 109 grs. Mint 
Date [G15]. Uniijite. 

The obverse of this coin is an almost exact reproduction of the obverse 
of No. 9, with the o.xception only, that the four segments contain words 
instead of .scrolls ; viz., above w/*«, on the left ; below (?), on the 
right iXaa The reverse differs from that of No. 9 altogether, but, on the 
other hand, it is apparently an exact reprod\iction of that of coin No. 110 
in Thomas’ Chronicles, p. 120, with the exception of the date, which is 
probably Glo. The date i.s almost wholly wanting ; there is however room 
for three numerals, and the traces left’of the lirst numeral best agree with 
Jive; and considering th.-il this coin shares the peculiarity of the 
reading MaJpnud Shuhu-lnic-Sultan with No. 9, the date in all probability 
is G45. For in his later coins of 652, 654, 655 Nasir-ud-din always de¬ 
scribes himself as Mahmudu-ln-us-Sulpin. 

It may be noted that the inscription on the obverse of Mr. Thomas’ 
No 110 is the same as on the obverse of the present coin, with the excop- 
tinn of the omission of i>LA after Mulimud and the addition of the ai'ticlo 
Jf al before lylAL* and of a few almost illegible words at the end. Among 
the latter, however, in the left hand corner, the word yuzhah is quite 
distinct, written precisely as in the coins of Mnghis-ud-din, Nos. 11 and 12. 
The mention of the name Ynzbak fixes the date of the coin as being during 
the governorship of Ikhtiydr-ud-din, before he assumed independence under 
the title Sulfan Mughis-ud-din. The coins Nos. 11 and 12 show that he 
was already independent in 653 ; hence the date must bo either 651 or 
652 \ probably the latter.* 


• According to* 3fr. Thomas’ tranacript, one nnmcrul is omitted before 6 and one 
after. The latter, of course, is 0 ( — fiOO); the former must bo 1 or 2.—This coin 
was, at first, thought to be lost, but 1 found it afterwards in the Society's Cabinet, and 
it is described below, see No. 20, pp. 68, CO. 
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Ohv. 

/ > f 

' t ^ 

ty* 8^'*' 


Eev. 

o '» 

n P 

'' /if 

Margin Ai«i aC-Ji s*^ v • • • 

. 


‘ VI. Coins of MuGiifs-UD-DiN Y^zbak.* 

No. 11. (Pkte II, 11). SiUer. Weiglit 171 grs. Mint Laknautt. 
Date, month Eamazdn 653 A. H. New. Tliis money is said to be derived 
from the land revenue of Eutlan and Ntwadiyuf (Hardwan ? and Nadiya). 

Thi^ coin, in the arrangement of the surfaces and in the style of 
execution of the letters,J very closely rosemble-s Na§ir-ud-din’s coin, No. 10. 
As regards the obverse, this resemblance is even elo.ser to Nasir-ud-diu’s 
coin, No. 9, in one point; viz.y in resuming the scroll (instead of the 
words) in the segments. There can be ng doubt, that Mughis-ud-din, 
when he made himself independent of Nasir-ud-din, imitated his coins, as 
nearly as possible. 


Ohv. 

lill/f ^ylk^l 

‘ P ^ 

(jyjtkJi j bjoJt 

9 . > 

iJj 

^ylfcbJl 

<# 

No margin. 


Bev. 

f»U5li ^ 

* 'i j> 

Margin 

j t£}‘^ 

^ O ^ ^ 

j j AXm 


No. 12. (Plato II, 12). Silver. Weight 171 grs. Mint LaknauH. 
Date 653 A. H. Duplicate of No. 11. 


* Regarding the history of this rulor, sec Major Ra^irty's translation of the 
Tabaqdt i Ndfiri, pp. 761 ff. 

,t Spelled Ifudiytth in the TAl>aq£t i N£$irf. See Blochmann, Geography and 
Jlitfory of Bengal^ in J. A. S. B.| Vol. XLII, pt 212. 

:t The coins of Mughig-ud-dln are particularly graceful, with thoir light, oblong 
letters and the little omainental scrolls to fill up the vacant spaces of the siiaaro areas 
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Tliere are two points, especially, on which the coins of this now Find 
throw light, vix., the dates of Nii^ir-ud-din and those of Mughig-ud-din. 

1. From a comparison of the dates of these coins, it will be seen that 
they embrace a period of about 40 years, i. e., fr( 2 in A. H. 614 to 
653 ; t>iz. : 


Suhan Altamsh before Ghiyas’ revolt, 2 coins, A. H. 614 or 616. 


22 

Ghiyds-ucl-din of Bengal, 1 

22 

22 

621. 

21 

Altamsh after Ohiyag’ revolt, 2 

22 

22 

026, 630. 

22 

Jaliiliit-ud-diu (Biziyah), 2 

22 

22 

634, 635. 

22 

’Ala-ud-din, 1 

2« 

22 

640. 

22 

Nasir-ud-din, 3 

22 

22 

644, 645. 

22 

Mughis-ud-din of Bengal, 3 

«l 

«« 

653. 


For all ])riiclionl purposes, these dates are certain, except that of the 
two undated coins of Nasir-ud-diu (No. 9 and its duplicate), which 1 have 
put down to the year 644. 

There were two brothers of the name of Ndsir-ufl-din, sons of Sultan 
Altamsh. The elder was Governor of Bengal for a short time ; viz, two 
years, A. U. 624-626.* The younger, born A. H. 626 (the year of the 
death of his' namesake brother), was Emperor of Dehli, after ’Ala-ud-din 
Mas’aud Shah, for 20 years, A. H. 644-664. During his reign the Bengal 
Governor Ikhtiyar-ud-diu Tughril Khun i*ovoltcd and made himself in¬ 
dependent under the title of Sultan Mughis-ud'din. 

It is quite certain that the coin No. 10 belong-s to the younger Na^ir- 
ud-din. For firstly, the Khalit Mu-sta’^irn, mentioned on it, succeeded in 
A. H. 640, while his predecessor Mustansir was Khalif during the two 
years of the elder Na.sir-ud-din's governorship of Bengal. Secondly, thcro 
is the striking resemblance between this coin and those of Sultan Mughig. 
ud-din, who was a contemporary of the younger Na^ir-ud-din, and who 
clearly imitated the latter’s coins. 

The case is very much more doubtful, as regards the other coins of 
Na^ir-ud-din (No. 9 and its duplicate). Mr. Thomas {Ohroniclea, pp. 82, 
83, Initial Cohiaye, Pt. II, pp. 360 f£.) considers that the typo of coin, 
to which they belong, must bo ascribed to the older Nd^ir-vd-din. It is 
with .some diffidence that I venture to differ from so great an authority 
on Numismatics ; but I am inclined to ascribe these coins to the younger. 
My reasons are the following : 

In the fifst place, the present coins clearly show that thd Bengal 
Governors never strimk coins in their own name, except when they had re¬ 
volted and established an independent Sal^anat. Thus all the present coins 

bear the names of Dehli Emperors, except those of Ghiydg-ud-din and 

♦ 

* Sec 4£ajor Ravarty's Translation of tho T^baqdt i Nd^irl, pp. 694, 629 ff. 

£. Thomas, Initial Coinat/et Pt. II, p. 36, Pt. II, p. 369, Vhrmitln, p. 62. 
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Mughig-ud-dm, who, for a certain time, had made themselves independent. 
During that time, they replaced the Emperor’s name with their own ; hut 
while they were mere Governors, they did not venture to interfere with the 
Emperor’s superscription. Thus Ghiyas-ud-din’s name does not appear on 
the coins before or after his revolt, but that of tlie Sultan Altamsh. Simi¬ 
larly Miigbis-ud-cUii’s name does not appear on No. 10, which was struck 
before his revolt, but Nasir-ud-din’s. The utmost a Governor might 
venture to do was to place his own name as an appendi.K to that of his 
Emperor; as shown in No. 110 in Chronicles, p. 129, where Ikhti^’ar- 
ud-din Yiizbak (t. e., Miigliis-ud-din) adds his name after tluit of his Em¬ 
peror Na^ir-ud-din ; in this case, indeed, there was a special reason for it; 
for, as the d<ate of the coin show.'., Yuzbak was at that time already on the 
eve of his revolt (.see below, })ago 65) and the conjunction of his own 
name with that of the Emperor was the first stop towards it. Again 
though ’Izz-ud-din Tughril was the Governor of Bengal during the time 
when a woman, Riziyah, sat on the imperial throne, yet his name does not 
appear on the contemporary coins, but that of the Empress Jalalat-ud-din. 
It is clear, therefore, that the coins, which w'cre struck during the Bengal 
Governorship of the elder Nasir-ud-din, could not have borne the latter’s 
name, but that of his father Altamsh, who was the Emperor of that time. 

But in addition to this inferential proof, there is direct evidence of 
the fact. Mr. Thonas, Initial Coinage, Pt..II, pp. 3G0 361 (PlateX, Nos. 
7 and 8) describes and figures two coins, struck at Laknaiiti,* in the year 
621, that is, in the year when the elder Nusir-ud-din was already Governor 
of Bengal; but both coins do not bear his name, but, as usual, that of the 
contemj)omry Emperor Altamsh. It is clear, therefore, that the Nasir- 
ud-din, who describes himself as “ Sultan" and puts his name on the coins 
under discussion, cannot have been a mere Governor of Bengal, but must have 
been an Emperor of Dehli. Whence it follows, that he must he thejreunger 
Nasir-ud-diu ; for ho alone of the two namesakes ever was Emperor. 

In the second place, when describing the coins, I have shown (see p. 
50) that Ndsir-ud-din’s coin. No. 0, is a close imitation (barring the 
ruler’s name, of oourse) of ’Ahl-ud-din’s coin, No. 8, and also (through No. 
10) a more or less close prototype of Mughis-ud-din’s coins. Nos. 11 .and 12. 
This fact .accurately fixes Nasir-ud-din’s position between ’Ala-ud-din and 
Mughis-ud-din (that is, between 611 and 653) and proves him to be the 
Emperor of that name, but not the Governor of Bengal of that name, who 
died 18 years previously (626). Moreover, it should \>e remembered, that 
*A14-ud-din’s coin No. 8 and its antitype, Nafir-uj^-din’s No. 9, have some 
points quite peculiar, to themselves ; thus, the absence of any indication of 

• The imperfect word, in No. 7 on PI. ^ which Mr. Thomas reads as 
is probahly^jj^ and the preceding lacuna is 
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mint-place and date, the omission of the article before Sultan, the addi¬ 
tion of illali.* Now it id exti’omely improbable, that the Emperor *Ala- 
ud-din should appropriate, for one type of his coins, not only the general 
style, but also the peculiarities of a coin of a mere Governor of Bengal, and 
that, of a Governor who had died 13 years previously (for Ndsir-ud-din, 
the Governor, died A. H. 026, while 'Ala-ud-din becanio Eniperor in 630). 
On the other hand, it is perfectly natural that the Kinporor Nfi^ir-ud-din 
shoidd (temporarily) appropriate the style and peculiarities of the coin.s of his 
immediate predecessor ’Ald-ud-din, whom he succeeded in GA4. {{e probably 
very soon discarded the imitation. His coias, No. 10 of A. H. 615 (in the 
present lot), and No. IIO of 651, No. 106 of 654 (ii. Chronicles, pp. 127, 
129) already .show different styles, witliout the peculiarities of ’Ala-ud-din’s 
coin. We shall probably not go far wong, if we assume that his coins of 
the style No. 9 belong to the very commencement of his reign and arc to 
bo ascribed to A II. 641. Thi.s is further made* probable by the fact that 
coin No. 9 shows an anachronism in preserving the name'of the Khalif 
A1 Mustansir b’illah, wdio had already died in 640. This would seem to 
show that ’Ahl-ud-din’s coin was adopted by Nasir-ud-din in some' haste, 
merely changing tlic imperial luniies, hut leaving all the rest nndi.sturbed ; 
but as soon as his affairs had become settled, tlie needful ch.ange must have 
been made,t as shown, e. g., in the v<*ry similar coins, noticed by Marsden, 
Oriental Coins, p. 523 (Phj,to XXV, No. DCXLIV). ’Ala-ud-din’s 
coin would lend ibsclf all the more easily to this anuchroni.sm, since no 
date is mentioned on it. Indeed, judging from its peculiarities, I am 
inclined to think that the omission of the date was intentional, so as to 
allow of its being struck continou.dy throughout the reign of 'Ala-ud-din, 
up to 614, when Nd^ir-ud-din succeeded him. Which again would account 
for the fact of its being adopted so easily by the latter emperor. That 
it, however, wa.s only ado})ted by him a.s a very temporary men.surc, is 
shown by his coin, No. 10, which (see page 60) in all probability was 
already struck in 645, and which preserves the reverse of his (temporary) 
coin, No. 9, hut exchanges the anachronical name of Dlustansir, for the 
correct Musta’.slin. « 

In the third place, most of the argumcnt.s, which Mr. Thomas adduces 
for his belief that the coin belongs to the elder Naijir-ud-din, are taken 

* Also the addition of b'illah ; though this occurs also on a fow coins of Altamsh ; 
e. g., No. XXX, in Chronicles, p. oH. 

f There still roniniri.s some difficulty about this anachronism. For ’AI&-ud-d(n him¬ 
self changed the Khalif's name on his coins, from 641, sec Chronicles, p. 122. And it 
seems strange, why Ni^ir-ud-din, whe^e wanted to imitutu ’A14-ud-din's coins, did*-' 
not make a more appropriate seh^ction. Ilut thn peculiarities of the coin, and the oaso 
of its adoption on account of the omission of apy d(ito, may huvo iiiHuvnced him. 
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from its peculiarities, which, he considers, point to an early period (see 
Chronicles^ pp. 82-8.1j). Much of the force of these arguments disappears, 
when it can be shown, from the present Find, that all those peculiarities 
occur in a coin of ’Ald-ud-din, that is, at a date quite as late as the younger 
Nu^ir-ud-din. With regard to the peculiar phiase_^6H»-6Wf<tn (Chronicles, 
p. 84), the case is even stronger ; for the present Find shows, that it also 
occurs in No. 10, which is an undoubted coin of the younger Nasir-ud- 
din. Whence it is clear, that its occurrence in No. 9 in no way tends to 
prove that the latter is to be ascribed to the elder brother of that name. 

In the fourth place, the omission of any mention of a place of mintage 
appears to mo to point to Dehli as its mint-place. For no one would 
think of the provincial mint of Lakhanauti, unless that place were specially 
indicated. J3ut if the coin was struck at Deiili, it could not have proceed¬ 
ed from the elder Naair-ud-din, who, if he coined at all any coins in his 
own name, must have done so in Lakhanauti, the capital of hi^ Bengal 
governorship. ^ 

2. Regarding Sultan lilughis-ud-din, it has been already mentioned 
that he made himself independent under that title during tiie long reign 
of the Emperor of Dehli, Nasir-ud-din. iiis history is narrated at length 
in the Xubaqat-i-Nd^iri, where however, unfortunately, no dates are given, 
and the exact period of his indepcudence has not been known hitherto 
(see H. Blochmann, Geography and History of Bengal, in J. A. S. B., 
vol. XLIl, ]). 24G). Tlio coins, now discovered, however, help to clear 
up this obscurity. They show that in 653 he was already independent. 
Further the coin of Nasir-ud-diii, No. 110, in Thomas’ Chronicles, p. 129, 
bearing the joint name ^ Ikhtiyar-ud-din Viizhak (as Mughis-ud-diii 
was called before he made himself independent), which is dated either 651 
or 652, shows that his independency cannot have commenced earlier than 
either of those two years, more probably towards the end of 652. Lastly 
there is a coin of Ndsir-ud-diii in the Society’s Cabinet,* which was 
struck at Lakhanauti and bears date the second month of the year 655, and 
which shows therefore that at that time j\[ngbis-ud-diii’s independence 
must hav'e been ended and tlie Dehli Enqjeror’s sovereignty again acknow¬ 
ledged. According to the Tah.iqat-i-Nu^iri, Mughis-ud-din lost his life 
in an unsuccessful war with the Rai of Kamri'id. This probably happened 
at the commencement of the year 655t and led to the re-establishment of 

* Suo No. 30 in the Supplement, p.ige GO. 

t The second month or Safiir of tho j'ear GdS A. H. corresponds, as far as I can 
make ont, to July of 12d6 A. 13. In tho T'^'haq&t i Nu.?in (pp. 7Go, 7GG) it is stated 
that Mughff-ud-dfa was wounded and died not lotig after the spring harvest. Thi.s 
bring us towards the middle of the year (1256 A^D.) accoidin:; to our rockouiug, tho 
spring harvest being in March or April. 
t 
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the Dehli supregeacy. Altogether Muglus-ud-diii’s independent Saltanat 
cannot have lasted much longer than two years (653 and 654). 

SUPPLEMENT. 

Since writing the foregoing account, 1 hiid occasion to examine 
the Muhammadan coins in the Society’s cabinet, in conjunction with the 
Hon’blo Mr. J. Gibbs, C. S. Distributed in various bundles and mixed 
up with Pathdtt and Moghul coins, \vc found a small number of coins of 
the early Beng.'il .series. These I afterwards examined with the following 
result. It will be seen that there are among them a few pieces of consi¬ 
derable interest. 

There were 8 coins of Shams-ud-din Altamsih. 

3 „ of Ghiyii_s-ud-dfn ’Iwaz. 

3 „ of Jalalat-ud-din (Rizi^ah). 

2 „ of ’Ala-ud-din Mas’aud Shah. ' 

6 „ of Nflsir-ud-din IMal.innul Shah. 

2 „ of Mughis-ud-diu Yiizbak. 

I. Coins of SirAMS-UD-nfy Altamsil 

No. 13. Silver. Weight 148 gr.9. A duplicate of No. 3; hut 
margin altogether illegible. 

No. 14. Silver. A duplicate of No. 4 ; now in the po.'ises.sion of 
Mr. Gibbs, by exchange. 

No. 15. Silver. Weight 164^ grs. A variety of Nos. 4 and 14. 

Margin partially legible ijU Ai—j Ai— .Date 630. 

The variet}' consists merely in the slightly different formation of the letters. 

No. 16. Silver. Weight 151^ grs. Like Nos. 4 and 14 in every¬ 
thing but the date, which is 632. The margin is almost complete ^A^iiUl 
A^ AJLmj j lii| ALw» ^y%m. 

No. 17. Silver. Weight 148^ grs. Apparently a badly preserved 
duplicate of No. 16. 

No. 18. (Plate III, No. 1). Silver. Weight 101 grs. Belongs to 
type No. XXXI in Tliomas* Chronicles, p. 53. But in the present coin 
both marginal readings are not identical. According to that on the 
reverse, this money is derived from the land-revenue of Kannuj and some 
other place the name of Avhich I cannot read. 

Obv.oili A«aiU| |«^ 

Itcv. ? j . 

No. 19. Silver. Weight 165 grs. (Plate III, 2). IT'mjwc. It belongs 
to type Nos. 4, 14, 16 (or No. XXX in Thomas’ Chronicles, p. 62), which 
it resembles in every respect, except that it names Lnhnauii as its place of 
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mintago. As far as I knonr, this is the only coin of Shams-ud-din hitherto 
known (or at least, made known), which expressly bears tM mint name of 
Lakhanauti. Margin complete : loot 

4jUJu* It is dated A. H. 638. 

No. 20. Silver. Weight 156 grs. Apparently a duplicate of No. 9 
in Thomas’ Initial Coinaye of Bengal, Pt. II, p/SoO (in J. A. S. B. vol. 
XLIl). The margin, however, is almost illegible. The place of mintage 
is not mentioned, but it must have been Lakhanauti in Bengal, as it follows 
the type of Ghiyas-ud-din’s coins (see below). 

II. Coins of QiiiTXs-UD-DfN ’Iwaz. 

No. 21. Silver. Weight 161 grs. Duplicate of No. 4 in Thomas’ 
Initial Coinage, Pt. II, p. 354. 

No. 22. (Plate III, 3). Silver. Weight 160^ grs. Resembles No. 5 
in Thomas’ Initial Coinage, Pt. II, p. 356, in'every thing but thd marginal 
legend which reads differently and gives a different date, A. 616. 

Margin : ? . 

No. 23. Silver. Weight 157 grs. Duplicate of No. Oa in Thoma.s’ 
Initial Coinage, Pt. II, p. 356. But the margin is not quite complete. 

.. j ^ . 

III. Coins of Jalal-vt-ud-uIn (Rtzitah). 

No 24. (Plate III, 4^. Silver. Weight 162 grs. This is a dupli¬ 
cate of No. 6. But fortunately in the present coin that jiortion of the 
margin, which contains the date 634, is complete, while the other portion 
containing the mint-name is wanting. 

Margin : . fAA 

No. 25. (Plate, III, 5). Silver. Weight 159 grs. This is a variety 
of No. 7, which it resembles in every respect, except that the word oojf 
is not placed between and but, iuterliuearly, above them. 

A duplicate of this coin is described and figured by Mr. Thomas in his 
Chronicles, p. 107 (PI. I, 27 and PI. VI, 1). The margin, unfortunately, 
is incomplete ; it gives the date distinctly, but the mint, which no doubt 
was Lakhanauti, is omitted. 

Margin: Aw . .‘r’/^ 

No. 26. Silver. Weight 146 grs. A very badly preserved duplicate 
of No. 25. Of the marginal legond only tLaAff remains; thus 

fixing Lakhanauti as its place of mintage. 
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Coins of ’Ala-ud-din Mas’aiJd Suau. 

No. 27. (Pluto III, 0). Silver. Weight 142 grs. Apparently unique. 
This coin shows the suuie inscriptions as No. S, with all its peenliarities ; 
viz., on the reverse, the addition of h'illah after Al Mustamir and of 
Hall after Al Momiimi; and on the obverse, the omission of the article 
vs ( Jl) before sultan. It differs from No. 8, however, by the possession 
of a margin with inscriptions on both siiles, of wliich illegible traces are 
still distinguishable. The original presence of margins is also evidenced 
by the fact of the size of the scpiare areas being much smaller than in 
No. 8. The letters, also, arc much more neatly formed on the present 
coin, than on No. 8. As a further minor difference it may be noted, that 
the segments on the reverse of the present coin show the usual four dots 
arranged two on each side of a small loop, while on No. 8 the loop is 
absent. There are traces of a word, in Ihc left hand corner, below 
which I cannot quite make out. They look like hamd “ praise”, 
or perhaps olA, And it may be noted that on No. 8 there are also traces 
of a word in the same place. 

Rev. 

O 

* ✓ * 
aJJ 

Margin: illegible. | Margin: illegible. 

No. 28. (Plato IV, 1). Silver. Weight 145 grs. Apparently 
This coin agrees with Nos. 27 and 8 in omitting the article ua ( J\ ) before 
sultan on the obverse.* For the rest, the legends are the usual ones, as 
on No. 97 in Thomas’ Chronicles, p, 122 ; that is, and *1^, on the 
reverse, are omitted. It is not quite clear, whether there were originally 
any margins with legends ; there are no apparent traces loft. 

I *Si^y» here, add that there are several coins of the usual typo (like 
Nos. 97, 98 in Thomas’ Chronicles, p. 122) in the Society’s Cabinet. 

V. Coins of Na^ib-ud-uIn Shah. 

No. 29. (Plato IV, 2). Silver. Weight 140^ grs. Unique. This 
is the coin which Mr. Thomas has described and figured in his Chronicles, 
p. 129, No. fiO. I have thought it desirable to re-figure it, as Mr. 

♦ Unless the scrawl over the of aultdn should bo meant for 


Ohv. 
^yltl-Jl 
J UioJt He 
SlA j i in tJ( 
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Thomas has only given the obverse, which does qpt contain the marginal 
legend with the date, and because the facsimile of the obverse given by 
him is not quite exact. As I have already mentioned on p. 60, the name 
YuzhaJe is distinctly recognizable in the lower left-hand-corner. The 
word just preceding the name I read doubtfully Al Mu'ain “the 

appointed one” or “ the assistant” ; the letters mim with the pesh over 
it and the following 'ain are quite distinct. Below this word, again, there 
are traces visible of Khan or tyUai** Sultan, perhaps of Tuyhril KhaUf 
a name of the Ydzbak. 

No. 30. (Plate IV, 3). Silver. Weight 169 grs. Unique. In 
general, style of execution this coin very closely resembles No. 10 ; but it 
omits Shah after Mahmud and adds the article al to Sultan. The date in 
the margin is : Month Safar in A. H. 655, which is noteworthy, as fixing 
the termination of the independent Baltanat.of Mughis-ud-din.' 


Ohv. 


Rev. 

3/1 ^ 4 ® 

Margin : Iaa 

ajUi-* j 


No. 31. Silver. Weight 169 grs. Belongs to ^pe No. 106 of 
Thoma.s' Chronicles, p. 127, to which it is like in every' fispect, excepting 
the date which is 655. 

No. 82. Silver. Weight 162 grs. A variety of the same type as 
No. 31, but the square areas are larger and the letters of a coarser make, 
closely resembling No. DCXl V in Marsden's Oriental Coins. Both margins 
are almost altogether worn away. 

No. 83. (Plate IV, 4). Silver. Weight 167 grs. A variety of the 
same typo as No, 32. On the obverse a* small portion of the margin is 
left: . ^ naming Dehli as the jilace of mintage. 

V. Coins of Muonf.s-un-DfN Yi5zbae. 

No. 34. (Plate IV, 6 ). Silver. Weight 168 grs. Triplicate of 
Nos. 11 and 12 ; the best preserved among them. 

No. 35. (Plato IV, 6). Silver. Weight 145^ £1*41 Variety of 
Nos. 11,12, 84. I'he letters on the reverse are not quite so well formed, 
especially in the margin, where, e. y., (or stands for eJi, 
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While examining these coins I have boon led to make two obsorva* 
tions which 1 should like to mention. 

1. As to the place of mintage. In the case of Shams-ud-din's coins 
of the horseman type no mint-place is mentioned (unless indeed it be 
contained in one of the illegible scrawls). Mr. Thomas ascribes the coins 
of this tyi^e to a Bengal mint (see Initial Coinage^ Pt. II, p. 352), on 
two grounds : firsts because these coins have been found in conjunction 
vvith others which are undoubtedly of Bengal mintage ; and secondly^ 
because a unique gold coin of this type actually bears tho mint name 
“Gaur" on its reverse (j^ ).* Neither reasons, however, appear to 

be quite conclusive. As to tho former, coins of undoubtedly Dchli mintage 
also have been found in coijunction with them ; e. g.. Nos. 3 and 4, coins 
of which type Mr. Thomas himself ascribes to Dchli. Then secondly, though 
the reading Zarh ha Ganr (not Zarb Eagor) is most probably tho true 
one, it only proves that particular (unique) gold coin to bo Bengal-struck; 
it may be an exception ; it doo.s not show that the silver coin.s of the same 
type were also struck in Bengal. It is certain from coins of other types, 
that Sharns-ud-din struck coins of the same type, both at Dchli and at 
Lakhanauti; and it is to be observed that tho.se struck at Dchli bear no 
mint name, while tho.so struck at Lakhanauti bear that name. Thus the 
coins. Nos. 4 and 19, are of exactly the same type ; but No. 4, w'hich does 
not name any mint, is admittedly of Dehli, while No. 19 is of Lakhanauti, 
because it expre.s.'sly' names that mint. Speaking generally, it seems but 
reasonable that in the case of coins of Dehli Emperors, when no mint 
is named, it should be the Imperial mint of Dehli. In their case no one 
would think another mint, but the Imperial one, unless it were 
expressly mentioned that they were struck at a provincial mint (Gaur or 
Lakhanauti). On the same principle (though the result is different), in 
the case of the coins of the Bengal 8ul|an Ghiyas-ud-din ’Iwaz which 
name no mint, the latter must be a Bengal mint (Gaur or Lakhanauti); 
becau.se Gliiyas-ud-din being merely the ruler of Bengal, no one could 
think of any other but the principal Bengal Mint. Accordingly I 
incline to the opinion, that all coins of Shains-ud-din of the Horseman 
type, which bear no mint name, are to be ascribed to Dehli ;t and further, 
generally, that all coins of Dehli Emperors, without any mint name, must 
be thus aiscribed. Major Itavcrty, in his Translation of the 
Na^iri, p. 772, while questioning Mr. Thomas’ ascription of these coins to> 
Bengal mints, thinks they may have been struck in Bihdr, on the occasion 

* Maol^Abdul Hai of the Madrasah, however, informs me that tho correct 
MahammadsVWpelling of this name is Ghaur 

t Their connection with Shains-ud-din's l) 0 hli copper coins of tho Horseman type 
(Chronielet, p. 71) is obvious. 
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when Shams-ud-din “ sent forces from Dehli towarjls Laklmauti, possess¬ 
ed himself of BiliAr, and installed his own Amir therein.” But there is 
really no evidence of the existence of a Bihur mint at this time ; but the 
passage quoted from the Muhammadan historian may show how it came 
to pass that some of Shams-ud-din’s coins, struck ;iit Dehli, were carried 
thence to Lakhanauti. 

The second observation refers to the style of the letters. Three 
different styles can be clearly distinguished : a rude and ill-formed, an ordi¬ 
nary square and an ornamental oblong. The first style may bo best seen 
in Nos. 1 and 5 ; the second in Nos. 4, 29, the third in Nos. 3, 11. The 
rude form is peculiar to the early Bengal coins of Ghiyas-ud-din ’Iwaz 
and to Shains-ud-din’s coins of the horseman type. The ornamental oblong 
is seen in all Bengal coins of Mughis-ud-din. The imperial coins show 
both the ordinary square and the ornamental oblong style, more or less 
distinctly; thus compare Nos. 3 and 4 of Shams-ud-din and Nos. 'lO and 
29 of Nasir-ud-din. Whether any and what conclusions may be drawn 
from these facts regarding the mints from which they may have been 
issued, I must leave others to decide, who understand more of Indian 
Numismatics than 1 do. 


On the Coins of the Sikhs.—By CnA.6. J. Rodgers. 

The power and rule of the Sikhs have passed a\;ay. The year which 
witnessed the total destruction of the Sikh army at Gujrat, witnessed also 
the annexation of the Panjab to British India. Since 1849 the Sikhs have 
been nothing more than what they were before the time ft" Gobind Singh, 
a religious sect. All signs of their political influence and superiority are 
fast passing away from the country. When the pre.sent generation has 
passed away, there will be little in the Panjab to show that the Sikbs were 
once rulers. Even now it is forty years since the death of Ranjit Singh, 
and it is oijily here and there one meets a Musalman zamindur who tells us 
of what ho suffered from Sikh extortion and oppression. And it is only 
now and then one meets with a grey beard' who glories in the memories of 
the raids of the Sikh soldiery. 

The history of the Sikhs froi.! the time of Nanak to the battle of 
Gujrat is one of the most interesting and instructive studies in the whole 
range of modern revolutions. It shows how religiousness and quaintness, 
combined with self-denial and an open house can carry the daj'^ against all 
established customs and national prejudices. It shows how i^little truth 
combined with shrewdness and eccentricity, audacity and ass^jition, bold and 
long continued, can at last prevail over all objections./^ religiousness I 
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do not mean real godliness, I only mean the performance of those actions 
which are accounted religious by the people amongst whom they were per* 
formed. There was very little in the characters of some of the Sikh reli¬ 
gious leaders to mark them as teachers of religion. Their lives were loose, 
as were their doctrines. Wo read con.stauiily of faith and of saving faith 
in Sikh books. But it resolves itself into f.iith in the Guru who claimed 
for himself perfect infallibility, if not perfect equality with god. The 
commandments of Sikhism have to do with wearing long hair, abstinence 
from cow’s flesh and IMubammadan women and smoking and drink. They 
encourage bloodshed, hatred, inulicc and all unchuritablcncss wlicrever and 
whenever Muhammadans arc conoorned. The modern Sikhs arc, however, 
a temporizing lot of people, .and thej' And our rule too obliging to their 
superstition. Their zeal and energy are not employed against the English 
but against Sikh declension from ancient ritual and diseq>line. The Koo* 
kas were Sikh Wababees or Wesleyans, and so are the Ninnalas. 

As this pap<‘r has to do with the coins of the Sikhs, the symbols of 
their temporary power, it may ho as well, although it is an oft told story, 
to give here a short account of the rise of the Sikhs, and to show how they 
became changed from a religion.s sect into a ruling power. 

1. Ndnak the founder of the Siklis was born in 11G9 A. D. at Tal- 
wandi near Lahore. This was in the time of Bahlol Lodi. His father was a 
Khatri. fie early became a reclu.se and joined himself with a ISIusalmdii 
musician named Mardiinu. He afterwards wandered about like a modern 
faqir. In t)ic.se journeys he must have got some ideas about Muhamma¬ 
danism and Hinduism beyond what his inatiye village could have given him. 
Nanak died at Kartarpur in 1538, in the 7th year of the reign of Huma- 
yun. There is no trustworthy account of his life. He seems to have been 
as friendly to Musahnans as to Hindus. At his death one party wished to 
bury him and the other to cremate him. His doctrine was tliat there was 
one God. But with this he mixed much of polytheistic Hinduism and 
more of mysticism. At the same time he to(jk good care to insist on his 
own guruship and on the necessity of giving alms to him as guru. To his 
followers he promised participation in all that was given to him. He made 
disciples from both Muhammadans and Hindus. Before his death ha 
appointed a Hindu, named Angjid, his successor. Nanak’s disciples (Sikhs) 
were an ignorant rabble, few of them knowing how either to read or write. 
They were his servants and followed him for what they obtained as alms 
or in the shape of food. 

2. Angad, the second guru, did not rise above his -fellow Sikhs in 
scholarship. His influence on his sect was nil. Ho simply figures as a 
man named a guru. Ho died in 1552 A. ])., having made his servant 
Amar Has his successor, to the exclusion of his sous, as Nanak had done 
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before him. In all this wo can trace the influence of Muhammad's Khali- 
fahs who acted <at first similarly. 

3. Amur Das was a Khatri. He lived at Gobindwal. Ho, though un- 
able to road and write, composed some verses which are inserted In the 
sacred writings of the Sikhs—Me Oranth. He died in ISZl A. D., having 
noiiiiuated his son-in-law Ram Das-s his successor. - 

4. Ruin Dhs was an inhabitant of Ofiuk or iTniritsur, or rather he 
settled there after his ^arrisge, and the place was afterwards known as 
Gnruciiiik. About this word Cluik, wo may notice that the “ principality 
of Ohelca, the ancient Sakiilo, stretched from the Reas on the east to the 

m 

Indus on the west, and from the foot of the Rajaori hills to the confluence 
of the Panjab rivers.* •* It therefore comprised Jill tho plains of the Pan- 
jab..-. ... .The Cheka of A. D. G.>0 had in fact the same limits as the king, 
dom of Lahore in A. I). lG50.’'t Cheka would seem to be the country 
inhabited by the Sakas or Indo-Scytliians. In the late trip of His Honor 
tho Lieutenant-Governor of the Pan j:U> to KuUi, Tlulkur llari Chand of 
Lahoul [)re.sented him with three Kanerki coins and a medallion, saying, 
that these coins belonged to “ the dynasty of the Sak-po kings which exist¬ 
ed very long .ago.” Rut tho word chu/c means also the wood placed under 
the brick work in a well. This, however, would not apply to Umritsur as 
here was a fountain and not a well. Hence we may regard Chak as being 
a remnant of the old Ckekn or Suhtla of* the Scythians. 

Ram Dass prospered as a guru. He seeni.s to have had a literary turn. 
As he collected alms, he dug out tho tank from which Umritsnr takes its 
name. But he did not build it, tli.at is, as we say in India, he did not make 
the tank pukka. For in his suoee-^sor’s time the tank was overgrown with 
weeds. He died in 1581 A. D. Tlie tank was dug out in 1578 A. D. It 
was outside the city walls. Dr, Trumpp say,s the city grew round it. This 
was tho case afterwards, but not in the lime of Ram Dass. There is still 
visible in tho city .an old gate called tlio Darsliani Darwaz.a. Tliis was the 
gate by which worshijipcrs were wont to leave the city, when they were 
going to visit {darshun karnu) tho temple. There are sovernl other gate¬ 
ways still visible, and the walls can be traced. The present city is many 
times larger than what was called Ramdaspur. At present it is the custom 
to dig tanks outside cities, not inside. There were several tanks outside 
R4md4spflr. These formed into dabs afterwards in some cases. They have 
now been filled in and will be converted into intr.a-mural parks or gardens. 
There were other tanks also outside tho city which are now tanks inside, 
such as the Santokhsar, Ram Snr and Viveksar. Bar is Persian for a foun- 


• J. A. S. B., p. 693, for 1854. 
t Jbt4,'ioolnota on same page. 
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tain or head of a river.* Amrifia the water of immortality. But the Sikhs 
of the present century spell the word with a b and call it Amhratsar. On 
the Guruuikhi coins it is thus siK'lt. On the lamp shades in the railway 
station 1 notice the word is printed probably by an Amritsar man 
The h is very plain. Some etymologists (Sikhs never wore troubled with 
learning) derive the name from Ambar ) = ambergris, or a rich ])ev- 

funie. Amritsar is certainly a place of strong smells, but by no means 
pleasant. ^ 

6. Ram Ojiss was succeeded by his son Arjnn. And from this time 
the guruship became hereditary. Arjaii built the tank ami temple, but not 
those which exist now. ^Ihe present structure is a more modern building. 
He began it in 15SS A. D., the year of the Spanish Armada. Tradition 
says that there was a grand pl•oees^iou formed, that portions of Xiiuak’s 
sayings were recited, and that the gtiru laid the first .‘stone. But the bi*ick- 
la}or did not consider it laid properly, so he took it up again and rolaid it. 
Arjan then prophesied that the building he was comumuciug simuld ho one 
day destroyed and again rebuilt. But Arjaii did more than build the tem¬ 
ple. He collected the saying and verses of Nanak and others, and wrote 
them in Gurmuklu letters in a book wbich is called the Grantb. This 
book therefore represents to a certain extent the moral maxims of the 
teachers who bad existed before Arjan’s days in the Pan jab. It being in 
the language of the people, has alw.iys exorcisi'd much. powiT over 4hem. 
It was {he book in tlie mother-tongue of thousands of unlettered men and 
women. No wonder thev reverenced it. It i.s now called the Gr nilh S<ihih, 
and the tcm])lc is called the Durhiir Sahib : whiln Amrit-sar, the city which 
contains the two, is spoken of as Sri Amritsar. It is more reverenced now 
than cither understood or practised. Its language, being three centuries 
old, is not intelligible now to the masses. Many cbangiis have come over 
the ]>co]>le in those three hundred years of Mogul rule and rise of British 
power. 

Arjan wa.v enabled by his followers’ gifts to maintain some kind of 
state. He made arrangiunents for hi.s income being collected with regulari¬ 
ty. But Amritsar lay in the road between Dehli and Lahore, and Arjan 
unfortunately hnmght hnnself to notice by loaning favourably towards the 
rebellious son of Jahangir. That rebellion was wiped out with one of the 
most bloody acts the history of India records. 7u0 men were imjialed atid 
poor Khusrau was led between the rows to be regaled with the groans and 
shrieks of the victims. Arjan escaped this horrible death. But for all 

• [Or rather, aar is the Ranskrit auras “ pool, tank,” wlxich in tho modem Indian 
languages becomes sar. fianlokh’sar ot santoshn-aaras is the “femkof conlcnUnout;” 
Sdm-aar “ tho tank of Ram,” Vmlc-sar “ tho tank of discrimination.” Ed.] 
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that, he was killed at Lahore in 1606 A. t)., one year after the gunpowder 
plot. His dabbling in politics was not a success. 

6. Sar Qovind was his successor. He was a man with a military 
turn. But as there was an established government, his movements must 
have resembled those of a freebooter or an insurgent. He built Sri Hargo- 
vindpiir on the river Beas to serve as a place to flee unto when any actions of 
his made flight a necessity. Joining the regular army, he rendered himself 
obnoxious by appropriating the pay of the soldiers. He was imprisoned 
many years for this. He afterwards entered the service of Shah .lahan. 
But his old propensities broke out afresh, and he left it and became once 
more a freebooter, llamddspur was taken by Shah Jahan’s troops, but iu 
an encounter with liar Govind at Kartarpur they were defeated. After 
this, however, Har Govind was compelled to take refuge in the hills where 
he died, iGdS A. D., in the house of a robber with whom his son had been 
residing. 

7. liar Siu succeeded his grandfather Har Govind. He joined Dara 
Shikoh, the unfortunate brother of Aurangzeb, against that astute and v\ily 
monarch. ."When D.-ira was beaten,*tlie result was not favourable to liar 
-lldi. He died in 16(50 A. B., having done nothing worthy of notice. 

8. liar Kisan succeeded Har lidi his father. Ho died in IGGl 
A. D., having accomplished nothing. 

0. Tv(jh Bahadur, third .son of Har Govind, next became Guru. Ho 
took up his residence at Anandpiir, but as a rule led a roving life like a 
common faqir. In one of these e.xcursions he was imprisoned at Dehli. 
But it turns out that this excursion was a predatory one, and as a conse¬ 
quence he was not only imprisoned, but executed A. D. 1G75. 

10. (rovind Singh his son succeeded Iiim, although only 15 years old. 
He knew some Persian and Hindi. He began his guruship by practising 
misterities to secure the favour of the goddc.ss Durga, who-e divine assis¬ 
tance be needed iu order to wreak vengeance on the Musalmdn rulers who 
had punished his father for his misdeeds. The moral obliquity of the Sikhs 
is not to bo wondered at. Their surroundings were against all hitegrity 
of morals. ’ Wo aro told of this guru that he was a proficient in the science 
of Kok. But this statement never seems to have affected his position as 
guru. 

His life was that of warrior-priest or a Knight Templar. His eccen¬ 
tricities are regarded as his religious teachings. His worship of iron, 
because by its aid he plundered, is one. His institution of the kes, or 
unshaven hair, is another. Ho lived at Anaudpur while his own hair grew. 
Hence this place is soinMtim(|| called Kesgarh. He wore a comb, to comb 
his hair with, a dagger and a swefrd. His dress consisted of a pair of short 
cotton breeches which came part way down the thigh. He abolished caste, 
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in.stit;uted pahaf or baptism, created the khaka and ordered all his baptized 
disciples to be culled Singhs. Besides this ho wrote a book in wliich all 
his ideas are stated. This ho called the “ Oranth of the lOlh ivigii or 
Quruship.” The one conipilcil by Arjan is known as the •' Adi Granth,” 
But Oovind’s Grunth is not all his own. It consists of eoinpiliilion.s from 
the works of the poets he Inul about him. 

IIis wars with liis neighbours could not long go on without the inter¬ 
ference of the imperial troops. Two of his sons were killed in these distur¬ 
bances. Two others were ^lain at Sarhind by tiie governor into whose hands 
they had boon betrajed. This act has obtained for thk city tho Sikli title 
of ffiiiunhiii tho accur.'‘cd.” Govind Singh himself became a fugitive. 
In iMalwa, at a place called Bamdama, he at last found refugo. But he 
afterward.s removed to A'namljn'ir. After the death of Aurangzeb he once 
more caino into public notice and took service under Babiidur Sluih, who 
gave him a military command in the Ihikkiu. He, however, returned to 
Atiand{)ur lor awhile to look after the affairs of his gurushi|^ which were 
gc't'iig iiito eonfusioii through the extortions of hk tithe collectors. After 
this he went to Xandor in the Xizam’I^Bomiiiions on tho Godaverv, where 
he was murdered by the sons of a man whom he had himself mur<lt*red. It 
seems that he had ])urcha.‘>cd hordes from this man and had not j^aid him. 
The man wanted his money and diutnud the guru for it. I’lie guru, who 
was never famous for meekness, getting angry one day slew him. 

Thus we .see that the L-.t two gurus, f:ilni*r aiul .son, came to a violent 
death which resulted from their own wrong-doings. Govind iSiugh w'as 
murdered in 1708 A. D. 

Much fal.se sympathy h.is bet'ii bc'.tow'etl on the fate of thc.so two men. 
But the truth is that were two such men to arise now' in India, there is no 
doubt they wouhl bo hunted «lown. Xt> sooner did Iltim Singh, the Kooka 
leader, try liis hand at raiding, than the antbfU'ilies were alter him. His 
people wero taken red-handed, frcKli fro.n their light, and they wore blown 
from gu!i.s by the Uej>tdy (Joinmi.ssioner of Lu<liana ainl tlie Coiinnis.sioner 
of Amballa. The former ollicer w'as stra?igcly enough made to go on pen¬ 
sion (thus losing about a thousand rupees jAjr mcn.scm) the latter oUiccr 
was appointed to an ainlni.ssadorshi]) to Geniral A.sia and knighted. 

Qocintl Stnyh was the last Guru. He a]>puinted u faejir, named Banda, 
to tho Icaderijliip of the Siklis, Thih man seems to have boon ignorant of 
tlie preempts of Govind. But be understood and followed his practico. 
This in the course of a short but dreadful career of eight years’ constant 
depredations caused him to be taken pri.Honcr by tbo imperial army at 
Gnrddspur in the Panjab- He was taken to^chli and pub to death by 
frightful torments in 171G A. D. No Sikb bemoans his death. He was 
a man whose actions were so cruel, that in those days an example was 
necessary. 
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After the imperial government bad seen what the outcome of the Sikh 
movement was, there was not much enquiry as to their principles and doc¬ 
trines. They were disturbers of tlio public peace, and as such they were 
hunted and slain. ^ 

We have now to trace briefly the history of th6 next 83 years in the 
Pan jab. In 1709 A. 1> Ibmjit Siiiyli tonic Lahore. But from the death 
of Banda to the accession of Ilanjit Siiiyh an interval of 83 years has to 
bo accounted for. It will easily be understood that the chance of plunder, 
combined with tlie performance of a religious act, would serve as suftieieut 
stimulus in the heart of every Sikh to action against the Musalrnaii autho¬ 
rities Unfortunately opportunity was not wanting. The imperial family 
at Dolili wa.s like a ulicel of sixteen spokes. The first had been strong 
enough. But'they liad been pros[)orous. Prosperity had begot luxury and 
luxury, debauebory. The siieces.sors of Akhar and Babur could no donger 
rule. The empire lay at the mercy of any one strong enough and bold 
enough to take it. Nadir Shah invaded India in 173S-9. The results of 
his invasion are well known. Both before and after this Per.sian incursion 
there was a Muhammadan governoi** of Lahore. Tlie Sikhs, who formed , 
themselves into plundering cocypaiiics, were on several occasions out-man- 
ojuvered, taken, and executed. After tlie, death of Nadir, Ahmad Shah 
Ahdtilli or Durrani obtained the ascendancy in Kabul, and of course he 
regarded India as ids lawful [u'cy. But from the death of Banda to Ahmad 
Sliali’s first iuva.Mou of India in 1748 A. D. there is a space of 32 years. 
During this time Sikhism, in spite of ^luhannnad in sui>pressions had pros¬ 
pered, as ail wrong lu'ospery where it is not e.xtermii'.ated. Hence during 
this lii’j-t itiva.sion the Sikiis erected a .small fort at Amritsar. This fort, 
when the invasion was over, was destroyed by the Muhamraiidan governor 
of the Pan jiib. The invader was a Muhammad.in and the defender was a 
IVluIiiimmadan, hence both wore to the Sikb his legal prey. Lahore was 
taken a second time by Ahmad Shall in his third iiiciirsion in 1752 A. D. 
In this period ot eluinge the Siklis prospered and increased in numbers. 

Tlie fourth invasion of the Abdalli took jilace in iToo-O, Prince Tai- 
min was then made governor of Lahore. Ho drove the Sikhs out of Amrit¬ 
sar and destroyed the stronghold tlioy had erected. But in his turn lie 
was so harassed by the Sikhs that he was obliged to ivtire to Multi'iu, and 
the Sikhs occupied for a short time Lahore and Amritsar. It was during 
this temporary occupation of Lahore that the tirst Sikh rupee is said to 
have been struck by Jassa Si ugh Kullal, the Sikh leader. It had on it 
the following inscription in Persian :— 


0 ^ i>4A.| w^ihe 
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Mr. Lepel Griffin in liis “ Kajahs of tlio Panjab”* Bays “Nor were 
those coins Bti-iiek before 1762, not in 1757-8, ns stated by Ounnitighaiu, 
and it is very doubtful wbotber they were ever struck in large numbers at 
all. The Uajah of Kupurthalla has none in his possession, nor do I know 
an}’ one wlio Ini'! seen one. The “ T<niun'ikh-i-Panjnb'' of Ganc.sh I)a‘J.s, 
states that the J?ilihs did not strike this coin, but that the Nazis and Mul- 
lidis in 17G1, alter the famous Xanak bShalii rupee had been struck, and 
de.siring to anger Ahmad Shah again"*! tl«e Sikhs, coined 21 rupee.s with 
this inscription tlienisclve.s, and sent them to the Shall at Kabul, who warn 
as indignant ns they anticipated at the insolence of the J)i.stillor (Kalal) 
mIio claimed to have seized his country (Muli:-i-AhmmJ) I may add 
that J have hunted through some thousands of Sikh rupees myself but 
Inue never .-iven one yet. If they ^\ere sent to Kabul to Ahmad Shah direct, 
he probably broke them up at once. 

'I’lie .Mahratlas wen* at thi>- time jiaramount in Dehli. They became 
n.ilurally the rulers of the Pan jab and they took Sirhiinl, rjahorc, Multan 
and Attock. This brought Ahma'l Shah once more to India. Ilis fifth 
expedilion was in 17o!)-(51. lie rotoftk the Paiij;ib and extended his arms 
aeros.s the Ganges, (lie .struck rujices in his 11th year at Munidaiwid). 
Put tiio one great aution of tins eainpaign ivas the battle of Panipat in 
1701, in which the power of the Itlahraltas in Northern India was utterly 
de""‘troyed. Ahmad Shall did not know how to imju’ove a victory. lie 
letL for Kfihul immediately after Panipat. Of course the usual thing 
haj)[iened. The Sikhs rebi.dli;\l agaiii.st hi.s govenmr.s, and that rchelliou 
induced lii-s return in 17G2. In this inva-^ioii'lie turned his arni-S eliieffy 
ag:iin.-.t the Sikhs who on all pn'vious ocoa.sions had always hovered around 
hi.s armies whether victorioii.s or ilcfeated. They had never been well taken 
in band before and bad received but scant attention from the eoinjueror. 
Ileneo their numbers had increa.sed marvellously. From the fact that the 
Sikh loss in the great battle whicb took place “ between Gujerwal and 
llernalu, twenty mile."* south from Ludiana,” is e.stirnated at from twelve 
to twenty-live thousand men. we may caleiilato the full Sikh power at that 
time at something between fifty and a hundred thou.sand fighting men. 

On his return from this groat victory Ahmad Slnih not only destro^'ed 
the temjdcs around the tank at Amritsar, hut he killed cows in thorn and 
washed the l\luh.ammadari shrines, which had been defiled by swine’s blood, 
with the blood of slaughtered Sikhs. 

The Sikhs wore not, however, destroyed. The truth is that during all 
this anarchy and invasion and counter rebellion, there Lad been many im¬ 
portant families in the Paiijab rising quietly into power and importance. 
These families bad summoned their retainers round them. The leaders and 


* Footnote, p. fiU6. 
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the retainers had one common ground for discontent, one common bond of 
union, their faith. They wer&Sikljs. Their oppressors wore Muliarninadans, 
Kach of those leadings was called a Misl. The whole of the Misls was 
termed “ the Sarba Kbalsa or whole Sikh people.” Mere were then mate¬ 
rials for the fovnuition of a mighty republic in the feast. But there was 
only one Washington on earth in those days and he was in America. The 
spirit which animated him and his fellow countrymen was one of liberty 
and law and dcsin* for the cotnmon weal. In the Panjab there was no 
such man and no such spirit. The Panj.ib had passed through no prelimi¬ 
nary training and was not fitted for liberty, Kaeli man, as he hud risen by 
opi>res.sion, maintaimid himself by the .‘<ame means. Ills eliief thoughts 
were for solf-aggraiidi/.enient. lienee those twelve Misls of the Sikhs 
became twelve eentres of jealousj'. So long as Ahmad Shah kept on 
invading India, they remainecl to a certain e.vtent united against a counnon 
foe. Alter he left India, after his 7th expedition in 17(5!, the Sikhs for .a 
while eombiued. They were to have had a “ Gurumata” or assemblv of 
the chiefs (a congress or parliament) once a year, but it never eann* to anv- 
tliing, or its meetings were attended only by the religions. One thing is 
certain, they got j)osse.ssion of Larliore and Amritsiw. And at this time th ‘v 
struck, in bahore the political ca]>ital of the Panjab, the tlr>t Sikh rupees. 
They were calle<l Gobiiuhluihif not ''X<imk Shiln'" as Mr. Grilllu 
states. The latter term came into use afterwards as we shall see. The 
inserijdions were the following ;— 


Obverse— 

j j if 

Afcua 3}J^ 


Reverse— 

u IA r r 


Sec plate V, fig. 1. It is a rupee of good, almost jmre, silver, weigh¬ 
ing 177 grs. which is the average weight of tlie rupees of the Moglmls. 
The distich on the ohver.se is intended for Porsi.m poetry. It means 
“ Abundance (|be word is deff = cooking-jiot; w*e have the same vulga¬ 
rism in England—* to keep the pot boiling’ means to have food snlficicnt 
for daily use) the sword, victory and help without dehw, Guru Gohind 
Singh obtained from Nsinak.” Tlie Sambat year on the reverse i.s 57 years 
in advance of our year. Hence this rupee was struck in 1705 A. D. I have 
ru]>ecs of this type struck in Lahore, for the years lS2?, ’25, ’20, '27, ’2S, ’30, 
*31, *32, *33 and *34 There was an interruption in 1700 and ’77 («. e. in 
1823 and *24) caused by Ahmad Sliuh’s last descent on India. There may 
be ru]>ees for some of the missing years. But we can st aicely expect to 
find them for the years 1823 and *24, S. Ahmad Shah invaded India for the 
last time then. Durii% this invasion the ruler of Patiala received from 
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Ahmad Shdh a sanad making him a Mahdrajd. Ho is thcreforo ilie old> 
est Maharaja in tho country and unlike iUl tli^ rest was created such by 
a MiisMlman. 

Tli(“ years after tho departure of Ahmad Shah wore times when one 
misl after another became pre-eminent. The wliole of the P.injab lay at their 
mercy. Multan, Kn>»ur, rakj>attiin, Ivangra were scenes of many a bloody 
fight. It was not so much then Sikh against .^fnh.nnmadan, but Sikh 
against Sikh, Mi"! against Mi'.l. Taimiir Sli.ah son of Ahmad Sliah was 
oblig(‘d to come again.st Mult.in in pf'rson in 177S-0 .-V. I)., and it w:is 
sui’rend(M'ed to him In* the leader of the Mi>l occupying it 15ut Sikhi.sm 
had no more intL-rruptions from Afgliani'.tan during the time of Taimur 
Shah. From Delhi, too, little o])po>.ition w.is shown. Th-‘stv'ady w.ay in 
wliicli riipee.s were struck in consecntive years alio\v.s that the mint towns 
were comparatively free from attack. ^ 

Fig. 2, PI. V', is a rupee struck at Amritsar in 1335 S. The inscrip¬ 
tions are both quite different from those on lig. 1. 

Obverse— Reverse— 

0 ^^ litXJjS 

J* oj I Aro 

1 do not pretend here to give correct readings. The reverse is I tliink 
correct. I have four rupees of this scrie.'s 1835, ’3(>, ’.37, '3S. They enable 
•me to read the mint asdi^-tijutly, Tho b and tho dot upder it arc 
mo*t marked. The reading of the obverse i-i far from s.itis»faotory. The 
3rd line is not in iny llgnre. Rut it is all on a coin which I have of the 
year 1SI36. The middle line is correct. ^ The icq) line ha.s Shiih Nunuk on 
it undoubtedly. Tho whole may l>e road thus—The man of vietorv, 
obtained by the exertion (j^***) of Guru (Jobind .8ingh and the grace of king 
Nanak, struck this coin in each of the two worlds ” I must eonfi-ss I am 
not satisBed with this rendering. Rut after years of search midst thousands 
of coin.s I am able to do no more with certainly. Tlii.s therefore is tho 
Nanak Shahi rupee. 

Fig. 3, PI. V, is a rupee also of Amritsar. Rut it returns to the ob¬ 
verse on fig. 1. In the rcver.se inscription, however, are some now features, 
first the kutdr or dagger: (2) the word and (3) the word u^|. The 
full reverse is this:— 


C*irl J(<l 




I API 

|>^| ^^ 1 ^ • 
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I have a rupee of th’s same year with a similar obverse, but with the 
reverse containiug, instead of Amritsar and instead of the kafdr, a 

ffur» or mace. It will be seen at once that Anamlg irh is spelt incorrectly. 
It ought to lie . (This place is the fort in .(\5iiaiulpur to which we 

have so often referred. It is a town at whicli an annual fair is held to 
which all fanatical Sikhs resort. At one of these fairs one of the most 
accomplished Panjabi scholars, the Rev. Mr, Janvier of the American 
Presbyterian Mission, was cruelly murdered by an Akali. The word 
too comeson this one. So here we have a first year of some new govern¬ 
ment or era. The ka^ar and tho gurr. would seem to indicate that it was to 
be one of brute force. I cannot say what it refers to. Just then Sikhism 
was in a ferment of raids and excursions and internal bj’oils. There was 
no one leader pre-eminent. Combination seem.s to have been the custom 
ju.st then. This word is used by all the Mughal emperors on tlieir rupees 
trom the time of Shah Jahdn, instead of the iigure I, for the first year. So 
that tlie existence of this word in this position indicates that in this vear 
some new rule was inaugurated. In fig. *1, pi. V, we have on the obverse 
the figure r above the word and on tlie reverse, tlius showing that 
this rule or reform or new adininistration la.sted lor some time. In all 
Mughal ru]^c3 tho same rule is followed. The year o£ the Hejira is on 
■one side and the year of tho reign on the other : only a.s a rule the latter 
comes with the mint town and tlie former with the king’s name. 

It is of this time ISM S. = 1781 A. D. that Cunningham writes, 
“ The Sikhs wore predominant from the frontiers of Oude to the Indus." 
It was at {his time that Malid Singh, the father of Ranjit Singh, entered 
on that series of moves which landed him the head of the Sikhs. His son 
Kanjit was born in 1780. lie himself died young, at the age of 27 only, 
in 1792, during his siege of Gujr^. Rut the coin I am inclined to attri¬ 
bute to the Sikh ascendancy, rather than to Malta Singh. Ranjit Singh 
never put the year of his reign on iris*coins. 

Figs. 5 and 0, pi. V, are x’eversos of Anandgarh coins of 1811 and 1816. 
1 have one other of 1813 struck at the same place. • 

Their obverses are all the same as that of fig. 1. 

The inscriptions on fig. 1 call for attention : — 

Obverse— Reverse- 

remains of 

* 

(gjUU*) JLa» a£u« Oij jSj (^*>) JItfl C-ar: 

*>3*^ (f^) 1*“ 
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J(^| c*xJ I regard aa Punjabi Persian in. which there is 

more jingle than either good grammar or clear meaning. 

Akdl tahht should mean the throne of the Timeless one, that is of God, 
and should go along with Amritsar. Maimanat bakht, both words mean 
the same, prosjicrif^. Bakht is usually preceded by an adjective when used 
in a compound word. The language of the Granth Dr. Trumpp tells us is 
full of such jingle in which we seek in vain for clear meaning. 

The term ci'ali comes for the first time, on this coin. Sachcha Shdh, 

“ true king,” is the title by which in the “ Sakhi Book” Gobiiid Singh is 
alwsiys addressed. Here it is used in the ]>lur.al (1 have shown tins in 7 and 
8) and ju'obably has to do with both Naiiak and Gobind Singh ; fur hero 
Bunak is not preceded by the term Shah. 

The years between 1846 S. and 1856 S. must have been years of great 
distraction and disorder all over the Punjab. I iind my cabinet, after my 
diligent search of years, without any rupees of this period cxc^ept an Amrit* 
ear ruj^ee of 1854. 

In June 1856 S. Ran jit Singh entered Lahore. Before that time the 
city had been in the poiiso.>sion of at least tiiree Sardars, each of which held 
a portion of it. We do not need to give imiiginution nmeh rein in order 
to conjure up a picture of what Lahore must have bcou during tliat period. 

The historian of the PanJab Rai Kanhiya Liill, C. £., has the fol-* 
lowing passage in his history'' of the Panjab in Grdu prose, about wliat 
huppciied after lianjit’s entry into Lahore. The poets being all present 

^ J JJJ^ ji 

Utjj ___ 1^4 oJuu A. 4^^'^ J 

^ ^ ^ jfd y J *T‘^ ^ 

^ ^ «SlJ 4^ jf 

jA yj^ {•b jjl ^ J3^ 

If JU.C jjj jA \jA fj 

*j y* ^Jt> y* ^ j3) 

• ^0 JLJf *?**• 

i 

This is all wrong. The distich in question was used first, as we have 
seen, on the ruj>ees of 1822 8. It was not made for tlio Ist year of Ranjit 


• History of tho Sikhs. 2ud Edition, p. 179. 
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Singh. Neither were rupees struck quite so early. 1 have never seen a 
rupee yet of 185G. But I have several of 1867, struck in Lahore and tlieso 
were the rupees first issued by Ranjit Siugh. But they do not contain his 
name. Ranjit Singh put his name on nothing, gate his name to nothing. 
The fort ho built at Amritsar is called Qobind Gafh'; the garden he made 
there. Ram Bagh. 

The rupees of 1857 S. = 1800 A. D. are^hown in figs. 7 and 8, PI. V. 
I have given both sides. There is no sign of “ Ranjit” any whore. Figs. 
9 and 10 of the same plate give the obverses of two coins of 1800 S. and 
1804 S., both struck at Lahore and containing the same inscription. A 
careful study of these will show how difficult is the ta.s1c of reading coins 
which contain only a few of the centre words of the inscriptions. On the 
reverse is an anchor which on Lahore rupees is a new sign. Since the plate 
was drawn other coins have turned up ; but they, add to the inscriptroii and 
confusion. The cross line.s are tlie dilficultios. The lower one on the ob¬ 
verse evidently is the of The top one I have not yet read. 

However here are the complete inscriptions as far as I can make them out. 


Obverse— 


j) y ^ 


Reverse— 

Same as on No. I. 

With additions of anchor and 
leaf. 


After thQ accession of Ranjit Singh rupees were struck regularly every 
ye.ar at Amritsar and Lalmre. After the conquest of Multan there must 
have been a mint established fjliere, for the rupees run in pretty iH»gular 
series. It may be as well here to give the events of Ranjit Singh's career 
after the capture of Lahore. 

1801-2. Reduces Banghi Misl and Kussur becomes tributiir}'. 

1802. Takes Amritsar. 

1808. Repulses Sansar Clt.and, a bill raja. 

1804. Again rc[)ulscs Sansur Chand. 

1801-5. Obtains homage from governors of Jhang, Sahiwal and 
Multan. 

1805. Holkar goes to the Panjab, pursued by the English. Last 
Gurumata or national Sikh Council held. After this the Punjab may 
be regarded as a kingdom or absolute monarchy. 

1800. Ranjit Sin^h interferes south of Satlaj. Takes Ludiana. 

1807. Takes Kussdr and the town of Multan but not citadel :• still 
obtains tribute. 
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180S. Sikhs south of Satlaj ask for dritish protection- 

1808- 9. Mr. Metcalfe sent on mission to llanjit. It. again invades 
territories S. of Satlaj. 

1809. British troops occupy Ludiana. R. signs Qrst treaty with Bri¬ 
tish. He gets Kangra fort. 

1809- 11. Disturbances with the Gurkhas. 

1810. Ranjit fails again in obtaining IMuItan. 

1811. Shah Zaman goes to Lahore. Itanjit Singh conquers states 
south of Kashnur. 

1812. Shah Shuja and family go to Lahore. 

1813. Ranjit obtains possession of Attoek. Sikhs defeat xVfghan.s 
afterwards near the town. 

1813-11. Ranjit gets possession of the Koh-i-Niir diamond. Shall 
Shuja and his family e.soa[)C. 

1811. Ranjit fails in an expedition against Kashnkir. 

1815. Comparative rest. 

1816. Small raid towards the S. W. 

1817. Nothing important. 

1818. Multan taken after a siege of .«ever.al months. Later in same 
year occupies Peshawur temporarily. 

1819. Kashmir conquered. 

1819-20. Dera Gazi Kh.lu eniujuered. 

1821. Dera Isimiel Khan sulalm d. 

1822. Minor quarrels, Ventura ami Allard arrive in Lahore. 

1823. Battle of No-»hohra. Pe.shawar reduced hut not retained. 

1821. Rehellion of Muliammadan tribes near Attoek. 

1825. Infention.s on Sliikarpur. 

1820. Sick. 

1827. Mission to Governor-General. Disturbances at IVsbawnr. 

1827-30. No con<pie.<ls. 

1831. Ranjit Singh meets Governor-General at Uuper. 

1831. Expels Dundpntras from S. W. i’anjab. 

1831-3. Various negotiations. Fort Attoek hnilt. 

1833. Shah Slinja leaves Ludiana for Afghanistan. He defeatfl 
Sindhians in January 1831 near Shikarporc, but he is himself defeated in 
July at Kandahar. He returns to India 1835. 

1834. Ranjit Singh unncxe.s Peshawur. Tank and Bunnoo subdued. 
Ladakh reduced. 

1835. Claims Shikarpur but makes no attempt on it. 

1836. Ranjit restrained by English from attacking Sind. 

^1887. Battle of Jumrud in which llari Singh was slain and two guns 
lost. 
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.1838. Ne^iations aboutHhdh Shuja. 

1830. Ranjifc Singh dies, 27th of June. 

The rupees of the next two or three years follow one of the preceding 
types. They were struck in Lcihoro and Amritsac. The latter rupees, 
however, from IHOI S. (perhaps 1859 S.), show aiiAiher sign. I have drawn 
on Plate V, figs. 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, IG, and 17 to show them. The first 
four have a sign on tlie obverse, of a double branch. This is supposed to 
represent a peacock’s tail. The one on No. 15 is a different attempt, 1 
cannot say better. Tlie figure on No. 16 is quite different. It represents 
the (irist or thumb mirror worn by women of loose character. No, 17 has 
a branch only on it. The dates are 18GL, 62, G2, 62, 63, 63 and 66 respec¬ 
tively. 

During all these years a woman named Mora, whom Ranjit Singh first 
saw at a dance at the Shalimur gardmis at Lahore, a dancing girl, "'ruled 
Jtanjit Siiigh. Such was the power she had over him that the two often 
appeared in public on an elephant in a state of intoxication. One day .she 
laid a wager that she would do the same as Nur Jahan had done with 
Jahangir, get her name on the rupees of Ranjit Singh along with his. This, 
Cunningham says, .she accompli'^hed. “ In 1811 he caused coins or medals 
to be struck bearing her name.”* Rut tho toins do not bear out the asser¬ 
tion. She put her mark on the coins. ISlora means a peacock. Hence the 
tail of the peacock is her mfrk. The coins arc known as Mora Shahi rupees 
amongst the bankers, although tho profession of the woman is always added 
Mora Kan-chni (tin* prostitute). The mark on No. 16, the arisi is not 
necessarily tho mark of a dancing girl. It is often worn by wealthy, vain 
women of all castes. There is one feature of all these rupees of Mora. 
Tho alif in the word Akdl is loft out. The inscriptions sire the same as 
on fig. 2 of PI. V. Mora was afterwards di.searded. According to the 
Sdkhi Book one of the most grievous sins a Sikh could commit was to keep 
a Muhammadan woman, and ISIora was a Kashmiri and therefore a 
Muhammadan. The Sikh community stood it for a long time. But they 
determined to punish Ranjit for his continued debauchery. They there¬ 
fore in the fir.st place rofusetl his offerings to the temple. Then they 
summoned him before an assembly of priests at Amritsar and tho conqueror 
of the Panjab, with folded hands au'^ bare feet, had to acknowledge his sin 
and profess penitence and ask for forgiveness from the representatives of 
tho Khdlsa. They fined him a lakh and a ijuarter of ru^iees: but the wily 
sinner pleaded poverty and got off by paying 5,000 rupees. The fine was 
probably more than the gifts they had refused, and Ranjit packed offf 

* Ilistor}' of tho Sikhs. 2nd Edition, p. 179. 

t Sho was tho cause of all Ranjft’s hesitation and folly on tho occasion of Sfotcalfo 
going to the Paigah court. It was for her sake ho was alwaj-s returning to Amritsar. 
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]!i[ora to Patliauko^ and consoled himself ^ her loss the charms of 
another woman, named Gulbegam, and other unmentionable loves. Ho, 
long before his death, became a confirmed drunkard and a more confirmed 
debauchee. Dr. Maegregor’s book reveals rajuiy weaknesses of the Sikh 
conqueror. 

The coins after the iVfora series go on steadily. The Amritsar rupees 
keep to their own inseri))tion. The Lahore rupees have the third lino of 
obverse a.s on tig. 8. Figs. 17 and 18 (the latter on PI. VI) show the 
3rd line of the Amritsar rupee inscriptions. Fig. 8 show’s the third line 
of the Lahore ones.* PI. VI, tig. 19 is a rui)ee struck at Multan Dur-itl- 
Aman “the abodo or gate of poaeo or safety.” The inscriptions are the 
same as those on tlie Liter Lahore rui oo.s. The leaf is along w'itli tho 
mint foicn, not as in the Amritsar rupees whicli have the leaf for tho first 
time in lSo9 S., afterw’ards in ISGti S. and afterwards regularly as show'u 
in fig. 18, pi. VI. I have not been able to trace the origin df thi.s sign. 

Up to IhSi S. the rupee.s had the »/m>' on the recerse of the coin.s 
above the end of w in w^. This year 1834 S. appears on all the coin.s of 
the next ten years and sometimes afterw’ards. Tho real year i.s juit on the 
obverse as in fig. 20, pi. VI, where w'o have tho figures a 1 between 
and ctAi. 1 have the whole seiio.s going up to 1891 S. or rather 94 8., 
for the other figures are dropped in the obver'^es. Fig. 22, pi. VI, goes up 
to 1900 S. in the obverse, keeping IHS4 in the ftver.se. 

The year 188o S. has rupee.? of its own without any year on tho 
obverse. But thi.s vear is retained on the reverse of all the later Sikh 
coins, down to the year 19U0 S., the date of the battle of Gujrat, tho real 
date of the rupee being placed on the obverse. Fig. 25, pi. VI is of the 
year 94 S., but it has lSs5 on the reverse. 1 have given it, because it ha.s a 
katur to the right of the alif in ukal. 

Fig. 21, pi. VI call.-) for remark. On the obverse it h.as tho inscription 
of fig. 1, pi. V. On the reverse is a circle of dot.s in which is a leaf and 
Samhut 1884. Tho margin is onl}' partly legible. Akul is there and so ia 
Kashmir. Kashmir wfis conquered in 18J9 A. D. = ls7G Sambat. 

Fig. 22 is worthy of notice a.s showing an Amritsar rupee with the 
original distich on it as on fig. 1, PI. V. 

Fig. 23 claims separate notice. The obverse contains tho inscription 
of No. 1, PL V in fine condition, every letter being visible. The reverse 
has two figures on it, Niinak and his Muhammadan fellow wanderer 
Mardand. Below these are the words “ Zirh-i.Lahore 1885.” But tho 
real date is 03 as shown in the obverse. The origin of this retention of 

* In Plate VI, owing to some obtuseness of my own, I have put tho roversos of 

to tho loft and obverses to the right, reversing tlio order followed in tho VUi 

plate. 
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the years 1884 j^nd 1885 has Vben explained to me thus. There is a class 
of faqirs who say that, inasmuch as the number of breaths a mar. will 
take is numbered when he is born, the more slowly people breathe the 
longer will they live. 1 suppose the idea may have got into lianjit Singh’s 
mind (he was the slave of all kinds of superstitions as well as lusts), that 
if he could manage to drag out one year to the extent of ten^ his life would 
be all the longer, the number of .years being originally fixed. This rupee, 
the only one 1 have seen of this kind, is the property of the ilev. J. Doxio 
who kindly made me an electrotype copy of it. 

Fig. 24, PI. VI is a Peshawar Sikh Rupee. Obverse as in fig. 1, PI. V 
with year 1894. It was struck by Ilari Singh and the date is that of 
the battle in .which ho lost his life 1894 = ISli? A. D. = date of battle 
of Jumrud. The reverse has on it Zarb-i-Feshawar SnnaUi-Jalus 1894. 
The date is on each side and it is the same year. It is a ligbt'i'uiiee, 
weighing only 185 grs. 

The remaining figures on pi. VI are those of rupees .stnick after the 
death of Kanjit Singh. He died in 1839 A. D., as we have seen 1896 
Sambat. Fig. 26 is a rupee of 97 S. It has on it Om in Panjabi letters.'*’' 
Mr. Lepel Grilfin says that there is a rare rui>ee with “ Ung" on it, which 
ho says means Gon. Now I have never seen this w'ord. I think it must 
be a mistake for O.M, the invocation in common use in Thibet. Ung does 
not mean it only means iot/y.f Thus Devanga means God incarnate 
or embodied God. 

Fig. 27 is a rupee of the year 99 with a trisiil on it. 

Fig. 28 is a rupee of the ^-ear 1900 S. with an umbrella on it. 

Fig. 29 is of 1902 with an umbrella to the stall of which is attached a flag 

Fig. 3U is of 1904. It has on it a canoj>y under which is the word 
Sat in Gurmukhi or Panjabi letters. Sat = the True, i. e., God. Relow to 
the left is a very peculiar knot. * 

Fig. 3L is of 1905. It has on it again the canopy and Sat. To the left 
is a thorny club. 

All tliciie coins from figs. 25 to 31 inclusive are of Amritsar. They 
have the inscriptions on the obverse varying from fig. 4 in several points 
and also fi'om those in fig. 2. 

Obverse-— The cross bars are eliminated. I can 

•>^9 assign no meaning to them, although 

chM aXIm* ^ I have no doubt they are an important 

Aj part of the inscription. 

• Panjdh Rjyais. 

t {Ont is a Brahnuuuc symbol of the Deity, well-known throughout India. 
is mertdy an anglicised spoiling of it, and does nut mean body, which ia (t»y, Sanskrit 
anga, £ d .] 
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Fig. 32, PI, VI is a Multan rupee of ^ho year 1899 S. The rupees of 
Amritsar are the only ones which have the double year on them. Tlioso 
of Multiin and Lahore have only one year on tliein. This rupee has on 
the reverse, together with the leaf, a thorn mark. On tlie obverse is a 
lilj'. The Lahore and Multan rupees, as a rule, follow the type of the 
coins of 1857 S. in their inscriptions. 

There were gold coins struck also by Ranjit Singh. I give one in 
PI. IX, lig. TJ;. Its inscriptions will at once bo recognized. 

AVe will now go on to the Gurmukhi and other coins of the Sikhs. 
Guru=teachcr, inukhi = mouth. Hence Gurmuklii = language of the 
Guru, which is ^le Panjabi of the people. • The characters in which the 
language is written are of Sanskrit origin. 

Fig. 33, PI. VII is a gold coin weighing 1G7 grs. It has on it, in 
Gurmukhi, the obver.^e of lig. 1, PI. V. Hut the reverse is “ IVnh Guru 
ji, Wah Guru ji, JCiih Guru jif the religious cry of the Sikhs. It 
has no date on it and no mint. It is the only one I have ever seen in 
gold in Gurmukhi. Its weight indicates that it is a regular mohur and 
not a medal. 


Fig. 31, pi VII is a silver coin in Gunnukh:, w’eight 11.5 grs. Obverse 
as on obverse of 33. “ trgh, futh, nusrut i be daranrj yufit aj Athi'ih: 

Guru Gobintf Sinyh." 

P.cv. “ Jitrh i Kashmir i Sri Akiil Pm'ukh ji. Year 189—.* On 
the ol'verse i.s a sword crossing a shield, on the iever.se is tlic leafj. “ Sri 
Akdl Purukh y/” is the eommeneement of the Akal Astut'' a hymn in 
praise of the Timeh;s.s one, wdiich hymn Ibllow’s the Jaiji in Guru Gobiud’s 
Grant!). The words mean “ hail, timeless Divinity.” 

Those two Gurmukhi coins arc in my cabinet. I got the gold one In 
Ludiana and the silver one in Lahore. I have as yet seen no others in any 
cabinet or museum. 

The rc.st of the coins on PI. Vll rcfiuire but scant notice. They arc 
all of copper and arc chiefly reinJlrkable for their great weight and hold 
execution and extreroo rarity. They are not old. There are full dates on 
two; both the same 1S85. No.s. 35 and 37 are probably of the same date 
or ne.'ir it. The hexagonal ones I thought had been hammered into that 
shape after coinage. lJut this is impossible. Since drawing the plate 
1 have got another weighing 322 grs. There njay ho more. 1 Inid to pay 
a rupee each for these large ones, as I find the Sikhs worship them. They 
contain full inscriptions and the name of Nanak, and that is all a real 
Sikh wants. Tlio broad Muhammadan rujieos of Akbar fetch a large price 
* fksft Introduction to Trumpp’s Onmlh. Footnoti*, p, xo. 

t Kashmir was conquered hy Ilanjil in 1819 A, 1>. 1870 S. So this coin was 

struck some time after the conquest. 
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in the market, owing to tho fact that they contain the Kaliraah on one 
side. The in;scriptiuns are thus— 

Obverse of all:— Akdl Sahdt, Ouru NdnaTc Ji';” devices various. 

llcverse;—“ Jarh SH Amhrntsar jC' and date, device a leaf. In 
No. 40 every letter is perfect. The dies of the rupees must have been as 
large as these large coins. No. 41 is a smaller sized one, of less weight, 
but with the same inscription, weight 175 grs. 

No. 42, 1*1. Vlll is a bilingual coin in copper with a variety of the 
previous inscription. It roads obverse :—“ Baba Nanak ji Saha.” Keverse : 
—“ Yak fulus" in Persian. Baba = padn is the term of endearment 
whereby tho (luru is known amongst his followers. Tho date on this 
coin in Arabic llgiiivs is apparently 1000 S.; weight 153 grs. 

No. 43 lias the same inscriptions, mutilated in Gurmukhi and with 
ornaments on the Persian side, 

Nos. 41, 15, IG are obverses of small coins struck in Amritsar. They 
have in thorn the inscription of tlie copper coins of PI. VII, Their devices 
are respectively a kat:ir and a ll.ig. 

No. 47 is the re\erse of an Amritssir coin. It has “ Jarb Sr £ Abratsar'* 
on it. The m is omitted. WL*h the leaf is a star or thorn. 


No. 48 has on the obverse the inscription on rupees fig. 26 «fcc. Reverse 
is “ Pao ana i N.'niak Shalii,” a quarter anna of the Nanak Shah. The 
Ydo dm is not on this specimen, but on one I got while this paper was in 
hand. 


No. 49 has a similar obverse with date ISOG S over the Panjabi word 
ean = j'car. The date is repeated on the reverse, above a leaf whicli is 
surrounded bv beails. There are remains of words which indicate that 
spelling was not a strong point with the Sikhs. It was struck at Derajat. 
But there is an uin (^) introduced. 

No. 50 is a coin of the same parts. It is given onlj^ in the reverse. 
Inscription is *• Yirh i Dern*' (jiit.) 

No. 51 is noteworthy as having two leaves on the obverse with the 
inscription gping round them. It has also the same inscription repeated 
on the other side of the coin. 


No. 52 has the usual obverse inscription. But the reverse one goes 
round a leaf and is Jarb Amra^tsar), which is the only place where the 
name of their capital is spelt correctly. 

No. 53 is a coin of which 1 regret I have as yet met no large full 
sized one. On the obverse it has the usual inscription. But on the reverse 
it has ” khalasa jty jarb Ambrntsar jC' round a leaf. It was therefore 
struck by the Khalasa or Khalsa. , Weight 178 grs. 

No. 54 is an ordinary coin as to inscriptions. But the figure of a lion 
shows that it b one of 8her Singh's. The Sikhs never were great artists. 


M 
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No. 65 is a copper coin with the Persian inscription on obverse o£ 
fig. 1, PI. V. On the reverse it has also “ Jalus Znrh Sri Amritsar” 1897 S. 

No. 56 has appareutlj' the same on obverse as No. 55. But on reverse 
it has (Zarh) Kashmir^ Sri Ahil .. 1S99 S. 

No. 57 is the same as 55, with other words of the inscription not in 53, 
and on obverse the year 1881 S. 

No. 58 i.s a rude coin with bold letters on it which are a perfect jumble. 
It is supposed to be the produce of a village mint. 

No. 59, PI. IX is an ordinary pice to look at, at first. But its inscrip¬ 
tions are extraordinary and inexplicable. I have given four sketches of 
it. Nos. GO, Gl, G2 are the sjvme coin : “ Akul theukt t/aunj” is certainly 
the inscription. Deraki is a name of a man and (faiu/j mcan.s a dnigon.* 

On Nos. 63, 61, 05, the same name comes in Persian with “ Aktil Guru 
Kchuik ji” in Gurmiikhi letters. The reverses of all are ju.st the ordinary 
Amritsar ones. No one can enlighten me as to the meanii^g of Devaki or 
danaj. * 


No. GG has “ Akdl SaJhii” in Gurmukhi and ITuh fnlus in Persian both 
on one side. The other side is a smudge, but it has the leaf and thcrcfox*e 
the mint name wa.s there once. 

No. 67. Obverse “ Ahtl XunnJc jiV Reverse “ Znrh i Khitla i Kash¬ 
mir 1789” or rather 20789 which are most extraordinary dales.f There is 
small flag over khitta. 

No. 63 is a most extraordinary production. In the middle of a 
peculiar star is the word Xdnnk in Persian charac ters. On the other side 
round a leaf is “ Znrh i Bish” (or something like this, |>crhupsit isBathd^ 
it is obscure) nkot.” The date 1891 S. 

No. 09 is somewhat ob.scure. It contains only the ends of words. 
They however have not occurred on any we have yet looked at. “ Oat” is 
the end of one. Some suppose that it is the end of Guru Angad’s name. 
The device on the reverse is new, a circle with Four spikes in it. The date 
looks all right, but it gives no help and it is iix Arabic figures 1729. If 
however the figures are intended for Gurmukbi ones, there is a slight 
muddle. 

No. 70 is equally obscure. The one word plain on it is “ Dheg.” 
What the rest means I do not pretend to tell. Some learned Panjiibis say, 


* [Itesalihs the name of a woman; Krishna’s mother was called so. Tho inscrip¬ 
tion is probably incomplete, as shown hy the ubsem o of tho final dl in tho first lino; 
the last line probably ended inji (as in Ndnakji). En.) „ 

t [It should be observed, however, that 2078 is in a soparato place from 0, and 
that by the side of 9 there is.a trace of another number, apparently fi. 8o that 2078 
and 96 would SGcm to he two distinct dates, of which 96 (». s., S. 1896} would be very 
appropriate. Ei>.] 
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it is their way of spelling Tegh Bahadur. But dheg is so out-of-the-way 
a pronunciation for Tegh, I cannot think this is what is meant. The 
reverse is equally obscure. Perhaps some larger coins may be found of 
both these types. (The next letter after the ^ is p. Therefore I>heg 
Pahddur may be meant.) 

No. 71 is a more satisfactory coin. Obverse “ Sen Singh 1898” S. 
The word Singh is spelt in the usual vulgar fashion, and the date in Arabic 
figures reads backwards 89SL like as on some coins of Hyder Ali. The 
reverse h.as a cro.ss and a leaf and the mint in Persian, but there is not enough 
of its letters to enable us to make it out. It is a rough coin and the only 
one 1 have yet seen bearing a ruler’s name, if No. 70 has not Tegh Bahadur 
on it. 

No. 72 is a lump of copper. It has on one side in Persian “ Zarh t 
Kashmir.” On tho other “ ISSO” in, a circle. This was struck 

four years after the conquest of Kashmir. The rough coins of Ahmad 
8hab, struck in Kashmir, are exactly of this type, lumps of copper stamped 
and made current. 

No. 73 is just such another piece of metal as No. 72. It has on the 
obverse in Gurmukhi Jfdmik Su”(h). On reverse it has two swords, 
back to back, between which is a llower or dotted rays. The whole was 
enclosefl in a double circle with dots. It is a Kashmir coin. The inscrip¬ 
tion may read Kdna(k) (zarb i) Kash(mtr.) 

No. 71 is a gold mohur of 18Ul S. It bears the inscriptions of the 
rupees figs. 2G, 27 <&c. The only particular thing to notice in it is that 
it has no alif in the word Akdl. Thus it would seem to have been struck 
during the period Mora was exercising so baneful an intluence over the 
sovereign and bis court I cannot conceive so grave a mistake happening, 
unless all su]>ervision had been taken away from tbc-mlht. It was repeated 
year after year. It is true the coin was in Persian, and the Sikhs are not 
Peroian readers. The hatred of Guru Gobind Singh towards Muham¬ 
madanism was so great that he prohibited the study of Persian, and positively 
forbade any one of his followers getting bis livelihood by the use of it. 
And yet as we have seen all the ru^>ees of the Sikhs are in Persian, bad 
Persian it is true, but Persian, llanjit Singh’s most trusted adviser was 
the faqir (as he in his false humility called himself) Aziz ud Din. Ranjit 
Singh could neither read nor write. He was in learning a thous.\nd years 
behind his time. Hence I suppose he cared little as to what was on his 
coins. And his subjects cared less, provided they got good weight and good 
metal. 'Jpiab ihelhetal is good is shown by the Nanak Shdhi rupees being 
in constant demand for the maniifacturo of ornamenti> and from the fact 
that they sell for 17 annas each, on account of the excellent silver they 
have in them. 
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The coins depicted in plates VIII and IX are known as Ndnak Shdhi 
pice. They are sold in the bazaars at the rate of 56, 57, 58 couples (tagge) 
for the rupee or from 112 to 116. Now 6 Nanak Shahi pice weigh down 
7 of our pice, and hence each ono is -J-ths of one of our pice. Hence, 
roughly speaking, although our pice is of less weight than ilio Nanak Shahi 
pice, the market value of the latter is one half that of the former. Theso 
pice are in great demand. Their cheapness enables a man to give away 
at a marriage 112 to 116 coins, wliCroas if ho changed a rupee into pice 
struck by the English, he would give only 6l!. Thu.s he gives more actual 
weight of metal and gives more in munbor. In Amritsar and Lahore and 
all centres of population in the Punjab they are in great demand. Ono 
source of gain of the money-changers is the trade in theso pice. They 
sell them to people who are about to celebrate a marriage. Afterwards in 
the course of barter and exchange the coins find their way to tho .shop¬ 
keepers and traders who let them accumulate, until^thoy have a rupee’s 
worth, when they sell them to tho nmney-changer ag.ain at reduced rates. 
Each money-changer’s stock con-sists chietly of those pice. lie has 
hundredweights stored away. As they come from all i)arts of the country, 
they are mixed with other odd coins. And it is from these mixed heaps of 
things that most of the r.arest coins of the Punjab olden times aro obtained 
For when the coins return to tlie mone^'-changer, ho sets to work to sort 
them, and every year he gets great quantities (if he is in a favourable imrt 
of the country) of coins o her than Nanak Shahi pice. It is from theso 
men I have got all my rarest coins. They arc tho natural places for old 
coin deposits. Rut whereas dealers charge enormous pric^}.^ for their coins, 
these men aro content if they get three or four times tho value of tho 
coin. The stream ineoming is constant. I have sometimes vi.sited one 
of tlic.se places as often as twice a week and have never been disappointed 
yet. The silver coins however do not lodge hero. They get only as far 
down as the sarrafs and dealers in bullion, and to them therefore I go 
for rupec.s and gold coins. Of course if no collector goes near these shops, 
the copper coins are molted down for the sake of the silver they contain, 
and the silver and gold coins arc melted down for the sake of bullion or 
ornaments. I am sorry to add that up to the present no collection of 
Sikh coins exists for the people of the country in which the Sikhs once 
held sway.* 

There is one point still more, worthy of notice, before I close thia 
paper. 1 mean the ratio existing between silver and copper. 1 have shown 
above that the pice sell for from 112 to 116 per rupee^nd that they aro 

* [ Since the above was put in typo, tho Panjab Govommont have purchased the 
whole of Mr. Bodgera' Sikh coins for the Lahore Mosoum. £p.] 
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heavier, by one-sixtli, than an English struck pico which sells at 64 per 
rupee. At this rate silver is about 72 times dearer than copper, I am 
inclined to think this is the ratio which obtained in olden times. 1£ so, 
my calculations with respect to the income of Akbar will have received 
strong confirmation. 


Additional Note. 

There are three transliterations which demand explanation, tho.se on 
the Hera Ghh/A Khun coins. In my paper the coin I have given was 
UMcribed, according to the most learned Panjabi I could get hold of, to 
Teyh Bahadur. 1 confessed in my paper, that I was not satisfied with this 
rcoiling. After my paper wa.s sent off, I again visited the bazaar, in the 
hope that 1 might find some clue to the- deciphering of this to me then 
unique coin. 1 got without any difficulty no less than 25 coins of this 
description, and I at once began to compare them with each other. Then 
1 found that one coin had a little of the top line, another a little of the 
bottom one, a third a little of the right middle line, and a fourth a portion 
of the left of the coin, and thus I found out that the coins were struck at 
Dera Ohuzl KMn. The other transliterjitions require no notice. 

Since this paper was in the press, I have found out rupees bearing the 
name of Biirn, struck in Lundi and also Qurmukhi and Sanscrit. 1 have 
also obtained one rupee, struck at Jhanj, and several struck at Bind Dadan 
Kh6n. ’ I have also seen some gold mohurs in the Lahore Museum struck 
in Ourmukhi with the same dies as some of the commonest pice, apparently. 

I have also found some rupees of years not mentioned in the paper, notably 
one of Multan struck in the year of the Ciipture of that city A. D. 1818 
= A. S. 1875, and one of Amritsar struck in 1850 A. S. The subject is 
not yet exhausted, long and prosy though this paper has been. 

The whole of the Sikh coins, gold, silver and copper, in my collection, 
have been purchased by the Panjab Government for the Lahore Museum. 
Thus two subjects I had in view have been accomplished. (1) An account 
of the coins of the Sikhs. (2) The possession by the Provincial Museum 
of the coins of its own province. Of course there should bo in the Impe' 
rial Museum at Calcutta a duplicate collection 
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On the Coins of Oharihael, kiny of the Homerites and Sahaans. — By^ 
Major W. F. Pbidea.ux, F: R. G. S.^ Bombay Staf Corps. 

(With a Plate.) * 

In the year 1813 M. Arnaud, a French traveller, discovered at San’d 
and the neighbouring cities of South Arabia a considerable number of 
Himyaritic inscriptions, which were subsequently collected and published 
by M. Fresnel, the distinguished Arabic scholar, in the Journal Asiatiqne 
(IV s6rie, tome V,^p. 211, 309 ; VI, p 1G9). On some of these inscriptions 
were found the names of two ancient kings culled Kariba-el, one of whona 
it was tolerably evident, must be identical with the monarch of that name 
who is mentioned in the twenty-third chapter of the Beriplus of the JEry- 
threean Sea, as having been the paramount sovereign (ft/^ctr/aoc /SacrtXcuc) of 
the two contiguous tribes of the Homerites and the Sabaeans at the time 
that work was compiled The name of one of these princes occurs in one 
passage only (Frcli. XXIX) where he is described as KartbaM. Bayydn, son 
of Thtba*-amar, Makrab of Saba; while the other'is mentioned in three 
inscriptions, first (Fres. XI) as Kariba-el Wattdr, son of 2)7*amar-’ali, 
Makrab of Saba; secondly (Fres. RVl), at the end of a long list of princes, 
as Kariba-el Wattdr ; and thirdly (Fres. LIV) as Kariba-el Wattdr 
Tehan'am, king^of Sabd and ltaid4n, son of DAamar-'ali Bayydn. A com¬ 
parison of these n'araes and titles with the text of the Beriplus 'affords 
sulHcient. evidence that the king mentioned in that work is^eiitical with 
the second.ofjtbe princes namM in the inscriptions. - The writer of 'the 
Beriplus st^itns tbi.'ee facts regordiug^Kariba-dl, firstly, that his metropolis 
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was at Saphar; secondly, that he was the sovereign of the contiguous 
tribes of the Homerites and the Sabaeans ; and thirdly, that, by means of 
embitssies and presents, he established terms of friendship with the Koman 
Emperors. Saphar is universally acknowledged to be the town of 
otherwise known as Haql-Yahsib,* a name which it probably owes to 
another ancient king of the Homerites, El-sharah Yahsib, who is mention¬ 
ed in one of the inscriptions preserved iif the British Museum (No. 33). 
Al-Uanidunl, the historiographer of Yemen, calls llaidan, 
the castle of the kingdom at Z/iafar, the seat of government and the resi¬ 
dence of the kings Tlie original seat of the Sabajan monarchy was at 
Marib, but after the expedition of Aillius Gallus and the consequent ruin of 
that city, it seems probable that the inferior tribe of Himyar, which is 
always represented in Arabian legends as an offshoot of Saba, rose to power 
and fixed its capital at the town of ^Aafar. It is evident from the text of 
the Periplus that at the time of the compilation of that work the Home- 
rites w'ere the ascendant tribe, and it seems reasonable to conclude that 
Eariba-M was their chief. The original designation of himself and his 
father was Mahrab of Sabd, an inferior title to that of Malik, which he 
afterwards bore, and one which apparently corresponds to the Greek 
Tupavros, under which title we find Cholaibus, the subordinate chief of 
the district of Mophareites, mentioned in the twenty-second chapter of the 
JPeriplus. After he had brought the united kingdoms under his sole 
authority, he assumed the exalted epithet of Yehan'am, struck coins, as wo 
shall presently see, at his castle of Kaidan and consolidated his power by 
an alliance with the Cajsar of Borne. 

The name of Kariba-cl belongs to the regular system of Himyaritic 
nomenclature, and its probable signification is El has strengthened. The 
root karah occurs in other Himyaritic names, such as Tobba’-karib, Ma'adi- 
karib, and is also found in the title Makrah, a designation which would 
seem to have a nearer analogy to the Eodesta of the mediaeval Italian 
cities than to the igrannus of the Greeks. The root is also found In the 
Hebrew Eerubtm, those mythical creatures which are represented in the 
Assyrian sculptures as colossal winged bulls with human headsf and whose 
strength is asserted in the Bible to be sufficient to support the Deity Him¬ 
self (2 Sam. xxii, 11; Ps. xviii, 10). The surname Wattdr is not uncom¬ 
mon in the lists of the Sabaean kings and is referable to a root which 
appears primarily to convoy the idea of uniqueness and thence of excellence. 
It is cognate with the Biblical name of Yether or Yethro (Jethro). The 
further epithet of Ychan’am which was subsequently assumed by Eariba-41 
is derived from the causative or Hiphil form of the root and may 

• D. II. Muller, Die Burgen tmd SeJilSsser Sudarabiena, Wien, 1879, p. 87. 

t Lenormant, lea Originea da V Siaioire, 1880, pp. 112, sqq. 
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be rendered the hestower qf favour, a designation which would not be 
inappropriate to one who had secured the friendship of Home by the means 
mentioned in the Feriplm. 

Of the extent of Kariba-el’s dominions we have no exact means of 
judging, but they probably incfuded the greater part of Jliat country wliich 
is now, and has been for manyrears, known as El-Yemen, for it may not 
be uninteresting to mention thav the division of Arabia into El-Y(‘men 
the south, and Esh-Sham, the north, is of very early date. In one of the^ 
inscriptions discovered by M. Halevy at Beraqish in South Arabia, refer¬ 
ence is made to an altercation between the inhabitants of the two divisions 

Hal. 535, 13). That part of Kariba-el’s kingdom 
which comprised the south-western extremity of the peninsula was called 
Mophareites and was under the government of the ti/rannus Cliolaibus. 
Tills is known to the Arabs as the Beled el-Ma’slfir ( «iJj )* and^is 

described in Al-Hamd4ni’s geographical work, the Jezirct el-Arab. The 
name of the chief, Kulaih, is a diminutive form of Kalb, one of tlio 
princiiml tribes of ancient Arabia, and nientioned as a personal desig¬ 
nation in more than one inscription (Ilal. 303, 1 ; 6G2, 1). Thu au¬ 
thority of Kulaib extended over a considerable portion of the opposite 
African coast (Pmjp7»«, § iG). Hat7/iramaut, ^however, still existed as a 
distinct kingdom and was ruled over by a king called Eleazus, a name 
which under the form of El-’azza is frequently mentioned in the 

Himyaritie inscriptions (Hal. 77, I; 208, 1 ; 231, 7; G13, 2). The prin¬ 
cipal city of Har7/tramaut was Sabbatha, the Sohota of Pliny, the 
of the British Museum inscription No. VI. 0, and the of Al-Ham- 

ddni. t 

The period at which Kariba-51 reigned must bo determined by the date 
of the Feriplus. Some years ago I examined this question with considera¬ 
ble care, and for the reasons jillegcd by me in a paper iiublished in the 
Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archseology (Vol. II, p. 16), I 
have come to the conclusion that Kariha-61 must have reigned about the 
year A. D. 75. ^ I believe that this date agrees with that which is now 
generally received by scholars, and should it difEer, it must be considered 
that the writer of the Feriplus may sometimes refer a fact to the period of 
his voyage, and sometimes to the time at which ho was working up bis 
notes of travel into the form in which they now exist. 

Having said so much by way of introduction, it remains to add a few 
words upon the more immediate subject of my paper. A few months ago 
I received from Aden a few silver Himyaritie coins, among which I was 
pleased to discover two which I had no hesitation in attribii^ng to Kariba- 
61 Watt&r Yehan’am. The following is a description of the coins, which 
1 have brought with me for exhibition this evening ;— 

* D. H. MulloTi £«ite tuteh Ootutmtinopel, Wien, 1878, p. 10, Ac. 
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Kabxba-£l WattIb Yehan’am. 

(The inscriptions are ■written, in Hebrew characters, as Himyaritic type 
ifl not procurable.) 

1. (Plate X). Ohv. Head to right, beardless, the hair arranged in 

three stifE corkscrew curls; round it the inscription JPl' and the 

monogram ; below head n'"!! righP^. 

Itev. Head as in obv.; above the head the monogram ac , behind the 

head the monogram ; the right side of the coin in grenetis. 

Ar. Size : *6 in. Weight: 23-G73 gr. = 1-534 grammes. 

2. Obo. Head as in No. 1; around head the inscription 

and the monogram ^ ; below head to right 

Bev. Head as in No. 1; behind head the monogram §5 » right 
side of the coin in grenetis. 

Ar. Size: -68 in. Weight, 24*49 gr. = 1*587 grammes. 

On the obverse the name of the king and the first three letters of his 
epithet are given, below is the name of the mint-place BaiJan. I 

am unable to explain the signification of the monogram 1^*1 which is also 
found in two other coins in my possession (one of ’Umdau YehaqbaJ/* and 
one of Yada’-iib Yen4f) or of the symbol which is found on all the 
Baklan coins of this type that I have seen. It has also been discovered on 
some of the sculptured Himyaritic inscriptions. 

The monogram or ^ which appears on the reverse can be resolved 
into the letters Wattdr, the surname of Kariba-el. The other mono¬ 
gram on the reverse of No. 1 I am unable to explain. 

It was my original intention to have added a few remarks upon the 
subject of the Himyaritic coinage generally, but within the last few days 
I have been favoured with the proof-sheeds of a paper entitled Ifeue himjom 
rische Mtinzen by Dr. J. H. Mordtmann of Constantinople, which is on 
the point of publication, and which treats the question in such an exhaus¬ 
tive manner that any observations of mine would be superfluous. It 
will be sufficient to state that the numismatic system of the Hirnyarites 
may be classified into three divisions ; the first consisting of thick coins 
struck in imitation of the drachmas of Athens with the head of Athena, 
generally countermarked with a Himyaritic character, on the obverse, and 
a rude imitation of the owl with the letters A@E on the reverse; the second 
consisting of thin coins of still ruder execution, which are designed upon 
the Athenian tetradracbms of more recent date and are sometimes varied 
by the head of Augustus on the obverse j and the third comprising the 
series of small hollow-struck indigenous coins to which those which I have 
* exhibited belong. TTie first two classes have been very ably treated by Mr. 
Barclay V. Head in the Nvmismatio Chrpniele, N. S. Voh XYllI, Pages 
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273>284; and Dr. Mordtmann has gone still further into the question and 
has I think satisfactorily deciphered the rude Pehlevi inscription which 
appears on the reverse of, some of them. I produce for exhibition to the 
meeting a specimen of the earliest class from my ownjsollection (Plate X, 
No. 7). Of the second class which have lately become 6xceedingly common 
I possess a considerable quantiW in England, including the unique gold 
coin Ogured in the plate accompanying Mr. Head’s paper (PI. XlIT, Nos. 
4, 6—16).* Specimens of the third and most interesting class are still 
comparatively rare. The two coins of Kariba-el are the first of this class 
which have been exhibited before any English Society. In addition to those, 
I produce a coin of Yada’-ab Yenaf, struck at Sarh (Caripeta of Pliny ?) 
(Plato X, No. 3), and three of another king, ’UmdAn YehaqbaJA, 
struck at Baid&n (Plato X, Nos. 4, 6, 6). There are a few other 
specimens in the British Mu.<;eum, and Dr. Mordtmann also possesses two 
examples of Kariba-cl and a few others which are described in the paper to 
which I have adverted. The indigenous silver coinage of El-Yomen appears 
to have been succeeded by the gold and copper mintages of the Axumite 
kings of Abyssinia, who are supposed to have secured a footing in South 
Arabia towards the close of the Isfc century A. D. It will be seen from 
the specimen which I produce before the jneeting (Plate X, No. 8) 
that these monarchs were to a certain extent indebted to their Himyaritic 
predecessors for the types of their coins, which it is probable were current 
in South Arabia until the conversion of that part of the peninsula to Islam. 


On tie Eevcni^fis of the Mughul Empire.—By H. G. Keene, C. S. 

Aebab’s Retenite. 

The Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Part -I, No. IV, 1880, 
contained a paper by Mr C. J. Rodgers on the Copper Coins of Akbar. 
The writer, a practical numismatist well known in Upper India, laid down 
as a principle that it must have bet.n a necessity of the position of the 
Emperor Akbar*, ** when ho made a demand from his ministers for revenue 
returns,” to fix upon a standard. He gives us the description of a coin 
called the *^yah tdnha,'* weighing 59 grains Troy; and he concludes that 
the 640 krors of “ morddi tankas'' of Nizam-ud-din Ahmad, about which 
we have heard so much, must be based on the standard of two hundred to 
the rupee and be equal to three million two hundred thousand sterling a 
year. He adds that Abul Fazl’s estimate of the revenue of the same period 
in dems will be equivalent to about the same, or th^ million five 

* Dr. Schliimberger (Z« de San'd, p. 6, note 2) suggests that this is the 
same coin as that meniioned by me in the Transactions of the Soe. of Bibl. Arch. Tol. II, 
p. 5. but this is not the case. The coin sent by Capt. Miles to the Bcyal Asiatic Society 
from 4jcten was, 1, believe, Ammite. ' ‘ 
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hundred and forty thousand. The discrepancy is not fatal, if we suppose 
Nizam-ud-din to have been giving only the land revenue, while Abul Pazl 
added the customs. He adds that Thomas’s estimates are incredible, and 
that the subjeet is one of great importance; in whieh every one who thinks 
much about it must agree. 

But extreme and conflicting as are Mr. Thomas’s amounts, there are 
numerous difticulties in the substitute suggested by Mr. Rodgers. In the 
first place there is fair evidence that in the next reign, after Khandcs and 
Gujrat had been absorbed in the empire and Todarmal’s settlements had 
borne their fruit, the revenues ran from twelve millions sterling to about 
seventeen and a half. The first may be gathered from the statement of 
Coryat, the wandering Vicar of Odcombe, who was a man of a most inquiring 
disposition, and who gives the detailed account that the revenue (in the 
early years of Jahangir) was “forty millions of erownes of six shillings 
each.” The second rests upon the testimony of the Bddshdh ndmah of a 
contemporary of Shahjahan’s who says that oh the demise oli the crown 
the revenue was over 18 krors. In tiie next place, Abul Fazl does not con¬ 
fine his estimate to the 507,63,83,883 dams erroneously given by Mr. 
Rodgers : he gives it in Rupees, and he repeats it in detail as the aggre¬ 
gate of what bo calls his iaq^sim Jamas. In the text of the Ain Akhari 
he says that three Arhs^ &c. of ddms were equal to Rs. 90,749,881, annas 2 
and pies 5 and the aggregate of the tagsim Jamas^ given afterwards, brings 
the total up, with some customs items, to nearly ten krors (9,96,13,850). 
Now whatever else is to be discussed, we" shall hardly go wrong in suppos¬ 
ing that Niza\n-ud-dia and Abul Pazl both meant the same. Both were 
financial officers of the highest rank, and, as Mr. Rodgers well says, their 
estimates are for two succeeding years, the 39th and 40th of the reign. 
Lastly, there is no sufficient ground for assuming that the ddm was worth 
so little as Mr. Rodgers supposes. He arrives at his conclusion by taking 
it as being five times the value of a tdnka of which 200 went to the rupee ; 
he says truly enough that forty of these ddms were equal to the rupee, 
vide Blochmaun’s Ain, p. 31 ; and hence he infers that this brings out his 
estimate of 3 kro7's 54 lakhs. But it does not do so. Abul Fazl, as we 
have seen, though he preserves the proportion of 40 : 1, says that the land 
revenue in the 40th year was three Arhs, sixty-two krors ninety-seven 
lakhs, fifty-five thousand one hundred and forty-six ddms, or Rs. 90,749,881 
which is the estimate in ddms divided by forty. 

Thus, then, we see that Mr. Rodgers' first principle was wrong, and 
we ariive at a second proposition : not only must Abul Fazl and Nizam- 
ud-din mean much the same total, but they express it in different standards. 
The tanka* of the one must bear to the ddm of Uie other some such propor¬ 
tion as that eff three hundred and sixty-two to six hundredf^and forty; or, in 
* It ^idll be seen presently that the word is tanka without the dUf. 
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other words the tanha of Nizam-ud-din must have been nearly the sixty- 
fourth of a rupee. 

Now it seems to me that the coins figured by Mr. Rodgers furnish an 
indication of this having been the case. His dam weighs 76 grains ; an d 
a rupee, as he tells us, is worth 6400 gi'aius or thereaboiits which is, indeed, 
about the average market value in copper. Supposing his dam to be a little 
worn it will represent exactly the half of a revenue dam (160 x 40 = 6400) 
just as the modern “ pyce” is half the tanha or “ tahka" of native accoun- 
tants. Mr. Rodgers* tanka weighs 59 (say without rubbing 60), which 
could not possibly have been the tafika, of which five went to the d& m 
(although five times half would be 150, not far from the weight of th e 
dam). 

The probability, then, is that the tanka mentioned by Nizam-ud-din 
was no real coin, but a copper integer of account used by him from some local 
or special reason, as the sixty fourth-part of the silver integer, or Rupee. 

Now this can he shewn to be otherwise reasonable. The word tanka h 
is given in dictionaries to be (what it still is in native usage) the equi¬ 
valent of two 2 Jaisah. There is no positive evidence as to the value of th o 
paisah of those days ; the word dpes not seem to have been established, in 
its modern sense, till quite recent times. But^the Company struck a coin 
(which they called “ pak pai") in the name of the emperor; this coin 
weighed 100 grains. 1 have one in my possession which has never bee n 
rubbed; but I need not send it, as the Society can easily procure one for 
reference; and Mr. Rodgers, in his concluding note, also mentions the 
same thing. But if this was the standard of the imperial coinage, under 
whatever name, i^ is but natural that the murddi tanka'* (which is other¬ 
wise so puzzling) should have been the equivalent expression in the days of 
Akbar. The paisah of those dgrys was the same as the ddm (Blochmanu *3 
Ain^ p. 51.) 

In support of my belief that in point of fact the copper tanha was an 
imaginary figure sometimes used in accounting, I would refer to Mr. 
Thomas {Ohroniples, p. 49, note). It is not therefore clear on what data 
the learned author has elsewhere taken the tankah of Nizam-ud-din to be 
the Sikandari tankah. If anything is certain, it is that the use of the word 
“ in accounts means that a sum is being expressed in copper. 

The exact words used by Nizam-ud-din are to be found in the JabaqU 
AJebari 

jjpA 

" i. e.y at the present time Hin4ustan yields a revAKine of 640 krors 
tnurddi fankahs'* (v. Elliot-Eowson, p. 186). 

The suggc||(on that means ten krors of rupees derives strong 
confirmation from the following passage in Mr. Thomas’s Preface 
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“ Indian Currency consisted of hybrid pieces of silver and copper com¬ 
bined in the proportions necessary to constitute the equivalent subdivi¬ 
sions of the ruling silver tanJeahy which was never divided in practice by 
any other number than 64.’* 

After explaining that the instinct of the Indian was to reckon by 
fours, and that the copper exchange against silver commenced with four 
fuh to the sixty-fourth part of a silver tanhahy the author adds:— 

“ The quaternary scale in short was all pervading; there was no 
escaping the inevitable fours, sixteens, thirty-twos and sixty-fours, the 
heritage of the masses which, having survived alike Aryan intrusions and 
Muhammadan conquest, still flourish undisturbed by the presence of British 
decimals.” 

The copper integer or “pyce” of the British currency in India is still 
64 to the llupee ; but I am not sure that there is in this any thing anti- 
Aryan. Indeed we have in England the .analogy of our avoirdupois 
weight, which still proceeds upon a scale of sixteen, as our “ cr^wn” of five 
shillings is the fourth of the pound sterling. If, however, sixty-four was 
the necessary divisor for bringing copper tanJeahs into their silver equiva¬ 
lent, it appears almost inevitable that the murddi tanJeah of Nizam-ud-din 
is the sixty-fourth of the muhligh or silver integer, which was the Bupee. 
And hence the revenue of Akbar in his 39th and 40th years was about ten 
krors of Uupecs. 

If not, and we are to take the murddi tanJeah to mean merely the 
coin so called, of which (as we learn from the Ain) five went to the dam 
and two hundred to the Rupee, then Mr. Rodgers would be nearer right. 
The tanka figured by Mr. Rodgers weighs 69 grains, that mentioned by 
Nizam-nd-din (which is however differently spelt) would only bo half the 
sixty-fourth (say 60 grains). If these c^uld he taken to coincide, the 
revenue aggregate given by the latter would have to be halved also. In that 
case the word “ Hindustan” would have to be taken in a more restricted sense, 
as meaning nothing but the Subahs of Allahabad, Agra, Delhi and Bengal, 
aggregated by ‘Abul Fazl at three krors and forty-three lakhs.^ And 
this, which is the only alternative solution, is equally destructive with the 
former of Mr. Thomas’ excessive estimate, which he attempts to support by 
doing violence to Abul Fazl’s words and figures. Before adopting it 
however, we must attentively study the text of Nizam-ud-din, and I believe 
it will be found impossible to suppose that the geographical area of Hindu- 
GiJban could have been intended to be thus restricted. For we are there told 
that Hindustan measures 1680 kos from the Hindu Kush to the Bay of 
Bengal and 800 from Kashmir to Baroch: and so measured Hindustan 
will be found to comprise the whole twelve Suhahs of Abul Fazl, assessed, 
as we learn from his details, at nearly ten ki^rs of B|||||ee8, as well as 
Khandes and Guzrat, whose assessment is more doubtful. 
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I therefore see no escape from the conclusion that ten Jeron is the 
right figure ; that the estimates of Nizam>ud>din and Abul Fazl agree; and 
that the murddi tmJeah is neither the one-fifth of a dam, mentioned in the Ain 
nor the modern “ double pyce,” but an imaginary integer of copper accounts 
■whereof sixty-four equal one siher Rupee. I conclude, farther, that this sum 
was increased, by the end of the reign, to about twelve hrors; that increase 
being due to good settlements and a firm administration. Of course my 
conclusion is wholly inconsistent with the complaint of Sir R. Temple 
{India in 1880) that the British get no more out of the empire than the 
Mughals did. But that is a complaint which would, as I imagine, be 
endorsed by very few persons who were acquainted with the facts. 


On the Identity of TTpello with TTpaplava.-^Sy Rism Kesh 
BHA'f'pXCHXBYA SnXSTBf. 

With reference to a letter which was sent a few days ago by the Deputy 
Commissioner, Delhi, asking about,the site of the city of Upello or (the 
correct word) Upaplava mentioned in the Yirataparva, Mahdbhdrata, I beg 
to submit the following which I hope may throw some light on the subject. 

As Sanskrit literature is wholly destitute of trustworthy geographical 
records, it is not easy, after the lapse of ages, to ascertain precisely the site 
of several places enumerated in the Puranas. A skilful conjecture only may 
be made by way of solving the problems of such a nature. 

The floka referred to in the letter is:— 

srfim ^ i 

“ ^alya having arrived at Upaplava entered the camp and saw there 
all the Pdqidavas.” 

Nilaka^lfha in his commentary on this ^loka says—*91)1^ITT3snPC9} 
« Upaplava is a city in the kingdom of Virdta” (Matsyadesa). 
So the solution of the question solely depends on finding out the site 
of Matysyadesa or the kingdom of Virata, a task which is as difiicult as 
may be expected at a time like this when all the geographical names of 
ancient India have assumed quite different forms. 

However, we must try to trace the place by collecting local traditions 
as well as Paurd^ika descriptions relating to the subject. 

It is a common saying among the^ people of MidanapSir district in 
Bengid that, the Katsyadefa of ancient times had been situated in the 
vicinity of that d||||||ot, while others state that the kingdom of Yirdta had 
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been situate near the Maldah district in Northern Bengal; and both parties 
show some ruins to verify their respective theories.* 

I found the other day in a Bengali Map of India by a Gane^achandra 
Bhattacharjya that Berar of the present time was marked as the kingdom of 
Virata of the Mahabhdrata. According to the FrAkf-ita Grammar the word 
Virata in Sanskrit might be reduced to the form of Birada in the Frahrita, 
hence Birara or Berar in the vernaculars. So this last supposition has a 
strong etymological ground to support it. 

The traditions and hypotheses cited above are apparently of such a 
contradictory nature that from them not much light can be derived. 
So leaving them aside for a moment, let us search in the Mahabhdrata after 
the districts bordering on Matsyadesa. 

We find in the Digvijaya Parvadhydya, of Sabhaparva, Mahabhd¬ 
rata ;— 

iT’i I ^ 

«. ^ v* '•e ^ 

vjvjtn?r » 

?rtlT II 

“ That Bbima on his way to conquer the eastern countries, having sub¬ 
dued many countries, in a short time came to Dasarna, whore Sudhar- 
nia the king of the place fought a dreadful battle, but Bhima gained the 
field. After completing the conquest of this country, the very powerful 
Bhima subdued the inhabitants of Matsya and Malada respectively.” 

It is manifest from the above that the Matsyadesa of Mahabhdrata 
had Dasarna on one side and Malada on the other. But this, instead of 
solving the problem, leads us to a greater confusion. Now the question 
arises where was Dasarna situated, and where Malada ? On the reply to 
this depends our solution, but this is not an easy task. 

Mr. Wilson, in his commentary on the 24th §loka of Meghaduta re¬ 
cites the following in respect of Dasdnnia: 

“No traces of this name are‘ to be found in modern maps. It is 
enumerated in Major Wilford’s lists from the Purdnas, Asiatic Eesearehes, 
Vol. Ylll, amongst the countries situated behind the Yindbyd mountains and 
corresponds according to hkn with Daserene of Ptolemy’s. * • * * It may 
possibly correspond, at least in part, with the modern district of Chattisgarh, 

* [This is a mistake, according to Dr. D. Mitra, Who thinks “ that the Pandit 
must have confounded Midnapur with Dinajpur which has often been described as 
the Viiita of the Mahibharata.” Sao Proceedings, A. 8f B,, August J880. On the 
Identification of Tirdta, see General Cunningham’s Ancient Oeo^phy of India, vol. I» 
p. 360. Ed.] 
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as the etymology of both words refers to similar circumstances, Chattis- 
garh being so named from its being supposed to, comprise thirty-six forts. 
According to Bharata the commentator on our text, Dasarna is derived from 
Ba^a ten and Rina a stronghold or Durga of the Peninsula and hence 
means the district of the ten citadels.” 7 

If we rely on the above a part of the question is solved. Let us now 
look after Malada. 

In his commentary on the 15th ^loka of Meghaddta in which a term 
Mala occurred, Mr. Wilson observes that “ the easterly progress of the cloud 
and the subsequent direction by which he is to reach the mountain A'mra- 
edta, prove that the place here mentioned must be somewhere in the imme¬ 
diate vicinity of lluttanpore, the chief town of the northern half of the 
province of Ghattisgarh and described in Captain Blunt’s tour, Asiatic 
Researches, Vol. II, the only modem traces that can bo found of it are in, a 
plane called Malda, a little to the north of Buttanpore; in Ptolemy’s map 
there is a town called Maleta and situated with respect to the Yindya 
mountains similarly with the Mala of our poet.” 

Many places may be found in the map of India under the name of 
Mala or Malwa. A term which according to the Prdkrita Grammar may be 
supposed to have been derived from the Sanskrit Malada. Mr. Wilford in 
his lists from the Purdnas has applied this name to the Malabhoom of Midana- 
pur, Bengal, while according to Pliny Malas arc the countries of the Mali 
of the Punjab, a tribe who are described to have fought a dreadful battle with 
Alexander the Great. Besides these, a district of the same name, as we 
have already mentioned, is still to bo found in northern Bengal. 

This being the case, nothing can be precisely determined by merely 
saying that Matsyadesa was situated between Dasarna and Malada; for wo 
cannot ascertain which of the above mentioned places is meant here. (1) 
If Malabhoom of Midanapur be taken for it, the first tradition may be 
deemed acceptable. (2) If Maldah of Bengal be considered to have been 
the Malada of the text, it would furnish a strong argument in support of 
the second. (3) If wo concur with Mr. Wilson, the place so described 
in the Bengali map might be considered as possibly a correct one. So the 
solution still is enveloped in hopeless confusion. 

Let us adopt another way which may 'lead us to the correct place. 

Manu in his division of India states:— 


<1 



^ YT^niTT** I 

iWRfHih w n” 
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“ The sacred place lying between the two divine rivers Saraswati and 
Dpshadwati (Qagra) is called Brahmdvarta, and next to BrahmAvarta is 
Brahmarshide^a, a place consisting of Kurukshetra, Matsya, Panchala, and 
^drasenaka.” 

KutHkahhattOt in his' commentaiy on the last ^loka, says “ 

** The words Matsya &c., when used as plural, denote the countries of 
the same names. Panchala is the name of Kanyakubjade§a and Sdrasena of 
Mathurd.’* 

It would be out of place liere to discuss whether Panchala and Kanya- 
kubja arc two different names of the same place. Yet it may be safely 
inferred that even at the time of Xullukabhafta the names of the places 
mentioned in the old books must have become obsolete, otherwise Kulluka- 
bhatta would have pointed out the modern name of Matsya. Nevertheless it 
is evident from the above mentioned passage of Manu that Matsya Deipa 
was situate next to Kurukshestra in the Ambala district and was probably 
on the south-east of it. 

Again we find in Virdtaparva, Mahdbhdrata—the way of the Pa^i^a- 
vas from ICdmyavana—a forest extending on the banks of the Saraswati— 
to Matsyade^a is described as follows :— 

^ i 

WT 11*’ 

“ Pd^davas calling themselves hunters and going straight by north of 
Da^drna, south of Panchala and through Yakrilloma and Sdrasena reached 
the kingdom of Matsya.** From this passage we may easily infer that 
Matsyadesa must have been situate on the north-west of ^urasena (modern 
Mathura), a place nearly corresponding with that of Manu. 

Moreover it is mentioned in the Gograhaparvddhdya, Virdtaparva 
of the Mahdbhdrata, that Matsyadesa was situated on the south-east of 
Hastinapur, then the capital of India, and was at a distance of two days' 
journey from it, thus:— 

“ % g arm i 

iiTV uifT ^^Twn: i 

t aiiiwifir ii’' 

A place called Hathnapore in the Mirut district is supposed to be the* 
Hastinapore of the Mahdbhdrata. This supposition also, if correct, supporte 
our point. On the whole we may be satisfied that Matsy{|^eQa must have 
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been situated between Mathurd and Delhi, and eonsequently the Pandits 
who claim that Upello on the Delhi and Agra road was the TJpaplava o£ 
ancient times may be quite correct. 

As regards Da 9 ar 9 a, although we hare not any strong argument on our 
side to refute Mr. Wilson, yet we may freely urge ^hat there was a 
Das&rnain the north-western Provinces ; for a river of the same name is still 
to be found in the Hamirpur diNlirict, North-West Provinces. 

With respect to Malada it is true that no dednito trace of it is to bo 
found now. Nevertheless we must consider it to have been situate in the 
North-Western Provinces. There is a place in the Delhi district called 
Malwa, from which a large quantity of oil is exported to various provinces 
of Hindustan. I, may throw out the suggestion that this Malwa may bo 
the Malada of the Mahabharata. If this be the case we have got a con¬ 
sistent theory which may be provisionally accepted as true until some better 
one be found in its place. 


Translations from the ^a^ndsek. — Bjf C. J. Lyall, C. S. 

In the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1877 I 
published some translations of old Arabian poetry, chiefly from the 
^anutseh, and the following are offered in continuation of those. 

* Somewhat more exactness of metrical form has now been aimed at in 
tbe English versions, but I hope that accuracy has not been allowed 
thereby to suffer. The majority of the poems have been translated 
in Arabian metres, a full explanation of each of which will be found 
where it occurs. A critic in the Academyy .noticing the previous 
series, has called in question the possibility of giving in the English 
language any idea of Arab metres, or at least the adequacy, of tho 
attempt made i;tt that scries. On that occasion, however, I aimed 
(with one exception) at no exact reproduction in English of the order 
and quantity of the syllables in the Arabic originals : only a general 
likeness was intended; and that likeness seemed to me to be suffici¬ 
ently secured. I may mention that I have carefully studied M. 
Stanislas Guyard's ThSorie Nouvelle de la Metrique Arade, and that any 
discrepancy which may bo detected betweoq his views on the Arabian 
metres and is hot due to my ignorance of tho former. The four 
metres which I have imitated in the translations arC'^e 'PawUy the 
.fftfthe and the (the last exactly only in one poem. 

No. Hi: in N<is;'XV and XXII only the general scheme is foUowgJ. 
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As regards tbe last three, 1 believe that there is little or no difEerence 
between M. Guyard and myself. As reg^ards the J'awil, I am as yet 
quite unahle to accept his theory of the value of the foot fa^nlwrij which 
he considers presents a double ictus, like mafd^tlun. This is not the 
place to argue the question j but all the phenomena alleged by M. 
Guyard in support of his view appear^jbg me to boar an interpretation 
consistent with that taken by me, whfl® there is much besides that 
confirms me in my opinion. 

The poems here rendered belong to all the periods of which 
specimens are given in the HamdseJiy from the oldest days of the War 
of Basils down to the time immediately preceding that in which the 
collection was compiled. The majority are, however, ancient. The 
probable dates have Iwen given when I could ascertain them ; but it 
will of course be understood that those put fovw'ai*d by Caussin de 
Perceval for pre-islamic times are for the most part conjectural, and 
at the best only approximate. The references to the pages of the 
JjLamdseh are to Frey tag’s edition of the* Arabic text, with ct-Tebriai’s 
commentary. 
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El^Find ez~Zimmdm. 

Forgiveness had we for Hindis sons : 

we said : ' The men our brothers are^ 

The Days may bring that yet again' 
they be the folk that once they were/ 

But when the IlPfetood clear and plain, 
and naked Wrong was bare to day, 

And nought was left but bitter Hate— 
we paid them in the coin they gave. 
h We strode as stalks a lion forth 
at dawn, a lion angry-eyed ; 

Blows rained we, dealing shame on shame, ' 

and humbling pomp and quelling pride : 

Spear-thrusts wherefrom the spouting blood 
gushed forth as wine from full wine-skin. 

Too kind a man may bo with fools, 
and move them but to flout him more; 

And Mischief oft may bring thee peace, 
when Mildness works not Polly's cure. 

J^anidseh, pp, 8—12. 


Notes. 

The metre of this poem U Hezej of the first form r— 



The English endeavours to reproduce it as far as the metrical structure of 
our language will permit. 

The author’s real name was Shahl son of ShoyhSiU: his surname, el- 
Find, means “ the mountain crag” or “ a mighty piece of a mountain.” 
Accounts differ as to the reason why it was given; some say he was so 
called because of the hugeness of his stature : others, that he said on a day 
of battle to his fellows who were pressed hard—” Plant yourselves against 
me: I will be a rock to your backs.” 

The Benfl Zimman, to which tribe he belonged, were of the ^offspring 
of Bekr son of W4il, and dwelt in the central mountains of Nejd among 
the Benh EianJfeh. They, like their friends of IJanifeh, ^ng held aloof 
from the War of Basils (one of the gr^test of the ante-isTarn'C struggles 
between the Arab tribes), which was at first confined to the divisions of 
‘ Bekr d^end,ed from Duhl son of Sheybfin. on the ‘one side, and Teghlib 
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on the other. For many years Sheyb&n was worsted in the contest with 
Teghlib, and at last the former sought the aid of el-H^rith son of 'ObM, 
chief of Hanifeh, in bringing about a poace. El-Harlth sent his son (some 
say, nephew) Bujeyr to the men of Teghlib to treat for a compromise. 
The you)ig in.in was, however, slain by Muhelbil, the leader of Teghlib, 
in despite of his character of peacemaker ; and from that time cl-H&rith 
and his tribe wore arrayed with their brethren of Bekr against Teghlib. 
The latter soon found th.at fortune had turned ; and the struggle ended, 
after forty years of strife, in a hollow peace and the emigration of Teghlib 
to the uplands of el-‘Ir4q. 

The War of Basus is a great centre of old-Arab song and story. It is 
also one of the oldest well-vouched-for historical events of the Days of the 
Ignorance. Caussin de Perceval places its commencement, the slaying of 
Kuleyb, in 401 A. D., and the death of Bujeyr and the taking part in the 
war of el-Harith son of ‘Obad in the following year, 495; l^ut this seems 
to me an error. Several battles are named in which Teghlib was victorious, 
before the disastrous Day of Qiddah, “ the Day of the shaving of the 
lovc-locks,” TiJildq el-Umem, when they were beaten with great slaughter 
by el-IIarith ; and I think we must allow at least five years between the 
outbreak of the war and this ovent. 

The poem above given is connected by tradition with the War of 
Basus, and it was most probably composed when the men of Hanifeh were, 
by the treacherous murder of Bujeyr, drawn into the strife of Bckr with 
Teghlib. This would fix its date as about the end of the 5th century after 
Christ. 

V. 1. “Hind’s sons.” This is the better reading: the text of Frey- 
tag gives “ sons of Dnhlbut no contest of ^aiiifeh with Duhl is record¬ 
ed : certainly not during the War of Basfis. Hind is the reading given 
as an alternative in the notes, and that found in the Kitdb eUAgh&ni^ 
XX, 143. This Hind was the mother of Teghlib, herself the daughter of 
Muit son of Udd, and sister of Temim. 

The first two couplets • of the poem have been somewhat inappro¬ 
priately quoted by more than one writer on old Arab legend as a prover¬ 
bial example of brotherly endurance of injury. They are but the preludo 
to a stern administration of chastisement. 

v. 6. The exact meaning of iqrdn is difficult to ascertain: of its 
general sense there can bo no doubt. Literally it should be “ a yoking 
together*^; and it seems probable that it refers to the taming of an unruly 
camel, which is tied to a stronger ope that is tame, and so brought undw 
control. Thus ‘Amr son of Eulth^nf says in his Mo'allaqah (v. 66) . 

math nafqid qarinatanA (better, to^qad qarfnatund) 
iejudda-l^bahla *au teqi§i4-q(»in&. 
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that is 

“ When we bind our unruly camel to another with a cord [to 
tame her] (or, as I prefer to read : 

** When our unruly camel is bound to another \5ith a cord,”) 

“ She snaps the cord or breaks her fellow’s neck.” 

Tlie meaning of tliis couplet is illustrated by an anecdote told pf ‘Amr 
son of Kulthhm in the AghS,nl (ix. 183), on the authority of Ibn-el-AhAbi: 
“ ‘Amr son of Kulthum of Teghlib led a foray against the men of Teraira : 
then he swept down upon a tribe of Qeys son of Tha'lebeh, and filled his 
hands with their goods, and took prisoners and captives. Then he ended 
that expedition in el-Ycm4meh where the Bend Hanifeh dwelt, among 
whom werb certain men of ‘Ijl. But the men of Hajr heard of his coming, 
and the first who went forth to meet him of Hanifeh were the Bend 
Lujeym, with Yezid son of ‘Amr son of Shemir at their head. This chief, 
when ho saw the son of Kulthum, set his lance at him, pierced him, and 
cast him to ground from his horse: for Yezid was a mighty man, huge of 
bulk. And ho bound him with bonds of leather, and said to him— 
‘Art thou not he that saith— 

“ When our unruly camel is' bound to another with a cord, 
she snaps the cord or breaks her felFow’s neck” P 
■ Lo! I will yoke thee {aa'nqrimka) to this camel of mine, and drivo 
the pair of you together side by side.’ Then cried ‘Amr, ‘ Help, men of 
llabi‘ah! Like shall be paid for like !’* And the men of Lujeym gathered 
together and besought Yezid not to do as he said ; but he hod never really 
purposed it. And he carried ‘Amr with him to one of their castles in Hajt, 
where he, pitched* a tent for him, and slew beasts to feast him, and clad 
him in rich clothing, and gave him a goodly she*camel to ride, and poured 
for him wine to drink.” &c. 

f'rom all of which ijb follows that qarineh means a camel which is 
yoked to another (qarin) to cure her stubbornness, and that agrana is used 
for the action of yoking a qai4neh to a gtrin ; which justifies my render¬ 
ing, “ quelling pride,” and explains how iqrdn comes to mean, as et-Tebrl^ 
says it does, ghalbeh, ‘‘ overcoming.” 
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*Orweh son of el~Ward of *Ahs. 


God’s scorn on tho homeless wight who under the pall of Night 
goes cowering the shambles through, and gathers the marrow¬ 
bones ; 

Who comforts his heart, full rich, as oft^s at eventide 
he lights on a wealthy friend to yield him his fill of milk I 

lie lies in the twilight down, and drowsy the morrow wakes, 
and shakes from his dust-spread side the gravel where he has 
laiUi 

A help to the womcn-folk in all that they bid him do, 
at even he jaded lies like camel outstretched to die. 

5 So he : but the homeless wight the breadth of whose valiant face 
glows bright as a mighty fiame that shines through the mid¬ 
night mirk, 

A terror to all he hates, besetting their way with fear, 

while home-bound they curse him deep, as losers the luckless 
shaft: 

■ _ 

Though far from his haunts they dwell, they image his coming 

. nigh, 

and watch, as his kinsmen watch when one whom they love 
comes home: 

Yea, he, if he lights on Dea^l^n faring his way, a death 
. of glory it is,; and if on Kiches one day, how due I 

]^(m* pjp*^ 207 — 9 , 
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Notes. 

The metre is the most ordinary form of the Taidl; the English 
imitates it:— 



‘Orwell son of el-Ward was a warrior and singer of ‘Abs in the long war 
which that tribe waged against fiubyan called the War of D&l.iis, A. D. 
568—608 (C. de Perceval). He was a proverb for his generosity, and it 
was said of him by one of the early Khalifehs—“ He who calls Hatim the 
most generous of the Arabs wrongs ‘Orweh.” His. very name implies his 
character: for *ortoeh means those trees and bushes fit for pasture which 
do not dry up in seasons of drought, and are therefore a resource in times 
of dearth. He was called ^Orwat-ea-Sa^dlik, “The resource in time of 
hunger of all vagabonds,” because he never failed to give them of his 
store, or to find food for them by-plundering others. Much of his poetry 
has survived and has been edited and published by Prof. Nooldeke. 

Such a vagabond as ‘Orwch delighted to help, and such an one as he 
despised, arc here set before us by himself. Tliesc Sa‘dUk, outlaws, home¬ 
less men, were numerous in the days of the Ignorance. Ta’abbata Sherrd 
was such an one: such were es-Suleyk son of es-Sulakeh and esh-Shenfara 
of Azd. They were men who had on them the guilt of blood and had 
been disowned by tlieir tribe. All men’s hands were against them, and 
they alone against all. What hardness and heroic strength of heart this 
solitude bred are* nowhere so strikingly seen as in that most magnificent 
of old Arab poems, the Ldmiyyeh of esh-Shenfarh. 

V. 1. “ God’s scorn be on him,” literally, “ may God smite him on 
the cheek” and so disgrace him. 

The word musdfi in this line is ^iflicult, both to parse and render : 
for the discussion of it the reader is referred to et-Tebrizi and Freytrtg’s 
notes. 1 have ffaken it in the sense of “ gathering up out of the dust and 
cleaning,” but with some diffidence. There is a various reading for it— 
maiafi: ” who goes after, or in search ofbut this has the aspect of a 
device to smoothe a difficulty, and is frigid. 

V. 2. “ His fill of milkthat “ milk” is intended by the “ entertain¬ 
ment,” gird, spoken of, I infer from the meaning of muyestir, which 
denotes “ one whose herds and flocks yield him abundance of mUk.” 

T. 8. He goes to rest early and ^ses late, still drowsy^’ 

V. 6. V ” As losers curse'the luckless shaft”: zejra-l-meni^i-l-muihah- 
herii was the name of one of the three arrows which, in the game 

played with ten iurrows by the pagan Arabs, had no lots assigned to tbein. 
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Seven of the ten were winning arrows, and three, el-mmih, es-sefi^ el- 
weghidy losing. El-meni^ may also mean lent: but it is unnecessary to 
take it in that sense here. 

V. 7. Watch teehawwuf means stnuning the gaze in looking for 
a distant object. 
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, Alu-l-GMl ef-Tuhawt, 

My life and my wealth, yea all that is mine, be ransom 
against Time's wrong for those who shewed true my forecast I 
Tlie knights who are weary never before Death's onset, 

though stubbornest Strife ply there the dread Mill of Battle. 
Men they who requite not good with an evil guerdon, 
nor do they return for rpughness a gentle answer. 

Their sternness abides unflagging, though they be roasted 
again and again in War's most flaming furnace. 

6 They held with the sword el-Waqba's guarded meadow, 

—the sword from whose edge flew all Death's shapes united; 
It drave from before them headlong the rush of foemen, 
and madness at last was healed by a wilder fury. « 

Not men they to feed their flocks on the skirts of Quiet: 
not they to pitch tent, whereso they abide, in meebalosd! 
^am,pp, 12—15. 
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Notes. 

The metre is Wdfr o£ thte first form, and is imitated in the English 

V/ w w __ o w _ 

The poem belongs to the early days of el-Isl&m, when the rivalries of 
the Arab tribes were still as strong as before the coming of the new faith. 
The event on which it touches happened in the days of ‘Othm&a (k. H. 
25—35). El-Waqbd (or el-WaqabS. according to the Mardsid, iii. p. 294) 
was a l^imd or pasturage surrounding a well of water, reserved by a tribe 
or family for its own use and forbidden to others, lying on the road be¬ 
tween el-Ba?rah and el-Medlneh, three miles distant from ed-paju*. Such 
himds (which 1‘ render by “ guarded meadow”) are often heard of in Arab 
verse and story, and disputes connected with them gave occasion to bloody 
contests. The War of Basus, for instance, took its rise in the trespass of 
a strange camel named Sardbi, belonging to a guest of the house of 
Jessds son of Murrah, of the family of Buhl son of Sheyban, into the himd 
of Kuleyb, chief of the combined clans of Teghlib and Bekr. Kuleyb shot 
at and wounded the camel, and was himself slain by Jesslis in revenge for 
the insult done to his guest. In the days of ‘Othm4n, says et-Tebrizi, 
‘Abdalhlh son of ‘Amir, of the family of ‘Abd-Shems son of ‘Abd-Monaf, 
was governor of el-Basrah and its dependencies, and he gave over the charge 
of the himds of that region to Bishr son of Ilazn of Mazin (a branch of 
Temim). Bishr and his brother Khuf^f took possession of el-\yaqb&, and 
digged there two wells, called DAt-el-Qa^r and el-Jaufd, which exist to this 
day. Fearing lest ‘Abdalldh should take them away by force (for their 
water was sweet as morning rain), they buried them under mounds of earth 
to hide them. But the matter reached .‘Abdallah, who demanded of them 
the wells which they had dug without his leave. They refused to sur¬ 
render them, and were ejected by him from their office. Now ‘Abdall&h 
had placed his uncle Mas'adeh of Suleym over the well of Abu MCis^. This 
well was taken forcible possession of by some men of Bekr and a company 
gathered from other tribes, and when Mas‘adeh called upon them to 
pay for its use, Sheyb&n son of Khs^afeh of Bekr smote him in 
the face with his sword, so that ho was carried wounded to his house. 
Thereon the men of Bekr removed to el-Waqbd, as being nearer to their 
home and a, safer abode, and settled there. And Bishr son of Hazu sent 
word to the Bekrls—” If ye desire only to halt hero this summer, ye and 
those that are with you of your tribe, halt and be welcome ; but if ye desire 
aught else, let mo know of it: for this is my land and m/water.” But 
they replied, threatening him—” If wo see thee in el-Waqbk, we will do 
to thee thus and thus.” Whereon Bishr sent his brother Khufdf and other 
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kinsmen to all tlic men of TemSm settled round about, to the Bel-‘Ambar, 
to the Benfl Yerbd' ibn Hant^aleh, and to the Benu Mnain ibn M&lik, 
asking help against Bekr. How these men fared among their kinsmen, 
who helped •them and who hung baek, is told at great length, and were 
tedious to relate here. In the end the men of klazin rode forth to attack 
Bekr, and overcame them, and recovered el-Waqbil for their tribe, who 
still held it in the days of the gec^rapber Abd ‘Obuyd el-Bokri, who died 
A. H. 487. And this deed of Mdzin is the subject of the poem. 

Abu-l-Ohul et-Tuhawi, the author, is so called because be was descend¬ 
ed from Tuheyyoh, daughter of ‘Abd-Shems son of Sa‘d son of Zeyd- 
Menah. Tins woman had three sons, ‘Auf, Abu Sud, aind Jusheysh, by 
kidlik sou of Han^aleh ; and the posterity of'these wore known by their 
mother’s name, not their father’s : a very rare thing in Ambian genealogies. 

V. 1. “ May my life be thy mnsom !” is a phrase which recurs con¬ 

stantly in Arab verse. Like expressions are—“ May my father and mother 
be thy ransom,” “May I be thy sacrifice!” &c. The idea ot fthi is, of 
course, that the person devoting himself takes upon him all tlie evil in the 
destiny of the other whom he addresses. Hence the common expros.sion, 
heard every day in India,(properly 

V. 2. “ The Mill of Battle” : a frequent comparison in old Arab 

poetry ; the locus classicus is in the Mo‘allaqah of *Anir son of Kulthdm; 
TV. 30, 31:—I 

mafa nenqul 'ilh qaumin rahand 
yekdnd ji-l-liqd'i lahd \a1an&. 
yeleunu thifdluhd sitarqiyya Nejdin 
walukwatuhd Qudd'utu 'ajma*ind 

“ When our war-mill is je't against a people, 

as grain they fall thereunder ground to powder. 

“ Eastwai-d in Nejd is set the skin thereunder, 
and the grain cast therein is all Qud4‘ah.” 

“Stubbornest strife”: the word znlrdn signifies thiotstiiig, pushing, 
•training one against another. 

V. 4. “ lloasted”— said bil~harii. This, again, is one of the com¬ 

monest phrases for War: as in the words of el-H&rith son of ‘ObM tfor 
the incident, see the notes to No. I):— 

lam ’akun minjundiihd^ *«tlima-l-ld- 
hu, toa'inni hi^arriha-l-yauma sdU. 

^ “I was not of those whose wrong wrought it, Qo<l knows 1 
yet must 1 today be burned in its blaze.” 
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V. 6. “ All Death's forms": a»htAt~el-imnO,ni. The best way to take 

cthe phrase is^l think, to understand the various strokes by which death 
an be dealt with a sword: as shearing oS the head, cleaving the skull, «&c. 
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Bo patient: for free-born men to bear is the fairest things, 
and refuge against Time's wrong or help from his hurt is none. 
And if it availed man aught to bow him to fluttering Fear, 
or if he could ward ofE hurt by humbling himself to III, 

To bear with a valiant front tue full brunt of every stroke 
and onset of Fate were still the fairest and best of things. 

But how much the more, when none outruns by a span his Doom, 
and refuge from God's decree nor was nor will ever be. 

And sooth, if the changing Days have wrought us*—their wonted 
way— 

a lot mixed of weal and woe, yet one thing they could not do: 
They have not made soft or weak the stock of (mt sturdy- spear: 
they^ave not aliased our hearts to doing of deeds of shame. 
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We offer to bear their weight a handful of noble souls: 

though laden beyond all might of man^ they uplif(( the load. 

So shield we with Patience fair our souls from tlie stroke of 
Shame: 

our honours are whole • aud sound, though others be lean enow. 

J^am. pp. 125-C. 


Notes. 

The metre is the same as that of No. II. 

I have been able to ascertain nothing regar.ding tho author ; from his 
name, Ibrahim, he was doubtless born after the promulgation of el-Isldm. 
His tribe, Nebhan,‘wa3 one of the divisions of Tayyi’. The sentiment of 
TV. 5—8 seems to shew that tho poem belongs to the first days of tho new 
faith. Tho stress laid on the word “ free born,” in vv. 1 )and 3 is also 
consonant with that age, when the Arabs were being thrust into the back- 
ground by the invasion of all important posts, civil and military, by mawali^ 
“freedmen” of foreign birth. J 

V. 6 . ‘’The stock of our sturdy spear”: qandtan salihatan. The 
spear is bore not the actual weapon, but the stubbornness and strength of 
backbone of the clan. Ex.amplcs of tho metaphor abound j the following 
is found in tho Mo'allaqah of ‘Amr son of Kulthuin (vv. 67— 59) :— 

fi'inna gfinntnnd, yd *Amru, Wyet 
^ala-l-'aUhTi qablnJca *an telind : 

*idd *adda-th-thiqdfu hiha^-thma'azzet 
wa-wellet-hd ‘asJiauzanatan zahund — * 

^ashauzanatan: *i3'a-nqalabet, 'arannet 
ieshujju qnfa-l-muthaqqifi toa-l-jelAnd. 

“ In sooth our spear, o'Amr, has outworn too many a hand 

that strove against it before thee, that it should be soft to thee ! 

** When the straightening-ii’on clipped it, it stiffened itself against it, 
and turned it back upon the the wielder thereof, stubborn and 
sturdy: 

“ Yea, stubborn : when it was bent to mould it, it cried out, 
and wounded' the neck aud forehead of tho straightener.” 

The phrases “ the spear of such an one is hard,” or “ there is weakness 
in their spear,” are almost commonplaces. Et-Tebrlzi quotes— 
kdnet qandti Id telinu liyhdmizin ; 
fa*aldnaha-l-ashd^u wa~l-am»d'u. 
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“ Time was when my spear yielded to none that tried its strength; 
but softness has come upon it from the Dawns and the Setting Suns 
i. e.f the x>assing of the days. 
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Ditreyd son of e^-^immeh. 

I warned them, both 'Arid and the men who went 'Arid's way 
—the stock of Benu-s-Saud4 : yea, all are my witnesses. 

I said to them: ' Think— even now two thousand are on your 
track, 

all laden with spear and sword, their captains in Persian mail/ 

But when they would hearken not, I followed their road, though I 
knew well they were fools, and that I walked not in Wisdom's 
way; ' 

For am I not but one of Ghaziyyeh ? and if they err, 

I err with my house j and if Ghaziyyeh go right, so I. 

I road them my rede one day beneath where thei^andhilla fail; 
the morrow at noon they saw my counsel as I had seen. 

A shout rose, and voices cried—' The horsemen have slain a 
knight V 

I said—' Is it 'Abdallah, the man who ye say is slain ?' 

I sprang to his side : the spears had riddled his body through, 
as weaver on outstretched web plies deftly the sharp-toothed 
comb. 

I stood as a camel stands with fear in her heart, and seeks 
the stu:Sed skin with eager mouth, and thinks—is her youngling 
slain ? 

I plied spear above him till the riders had left their prey, 
and over myself black blood flowed forth in a dusky tide. 

I fought as a man who gives his life for his- brother’s life, 
who knows that his time is short, that Death’s doom above 
him hangs. 

But know ye, if 'Abdallah be gone, and his place a void, 
no weakling unsure of hand, and no holder-back was he 1 

Alert, keen, his loins well girt, his leg to the middle bare, 
unblemished and clean of limb, a climber to all things high : 

No waller before ill luck : one mindful in all bo did 
to think how his work to-day would live in to-morrow’s tale; 
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Content to bear hunger's pain though moat lay beneath his hand: 
tb labour in ragged shirt that those whom he served might rest. 

15 If Dearth laid her hand on him, and Famine devoured his store, 
he gave but the gladlier what little to him they spared. 

He dealt as a youth with Youth, until, when Ins head grew hoar 
and ago gathered o'er his brow, to Lightness he said—Begone! 

Yea, somewhat it soothes my soul that never I said to him 

* Thou liest,' nor grudged him aught of mine that he sought of 
me. 

377—80. 

Notes. 

Metre Tnwil, as in No. II: a short syllable occurs in the thii'd ])lace 
of the second foot of the hemi.stich three times in this poem, viz., in vv^ \,a, 
3,5, and 12,a, which is exceptionally frequent. 

The author, Bureyd son of eij-Simmeh son of el-H^rith son of Behr 
son of ‘Alqameh son of Jud4‘ah son of Ghaziyyeh son of Jusham son of 
Mo'diwiyeh son of Belcr son of ilaw^zin, was a man of great note in the 
days of Mob^pnmod’s boyhood and youth. His father e^-^immeh had led 
the Beiiu Jusham in the War of the Fijdr on the day of.en-Nakhleh, where 
the future prophet, then aged 14, was present (A. I). 585). Es-Siminch 
(whose real name was Mo'&wiyeh, es~Simtneh being a title meaning “ the 
Serpent”) had, according to the Aghdni, five sons by his wife' Reyhaneh 
daughter of Ma‘di-kerib, a woman of el-Yomen : their names were Duroyd, 
/Abd Yaghuth, Qeys, Khalid, and ‘Abdallah, all warriors of prowess and * 
renown. The stock of Hawdzin had their abode in the mountains and 
plains to the East of Mekkeh, and were divided into numerous branches, of 
which the Bend Thaqif of Td’if, a strong town no great distance from 
Mekkeh, the Benu Suleym, the Benu Jusham, the Bend Sa‘d ibn Bekr 
(among whom the Prophet was fostered), the Bend Niifr ibn Mo'dwiyeh 
and the Bend Hildl were the chief. These were engaged in frequent con¬ 
tests among themselves, but, at the time when the event to which the 
poem relates occurred, were all united against the great*stock of Ghatafan, 
who dwelt to the north of them (‘Abs, Dubydn, ‘Abdalldh, Ashja*).* It 
were too long to tell here all that is recorded of Dureyd: his encoiinter 
with ItabPah son of Mukeddem, of the Bend Firds, on. the Day of el- 
Akhram (one of the noblest stories of the Ignorsuice), bis wooing of the 
poetess el-Khansd, or his heroic death at the Battle of ^oneyn (A. H. 8.— 
A. D. 630). His fame as a poet rests chiefly on his- affection for his 
brother ‘Abdalldh, in bie-grief for whose death he composesltbiuch verse which 
has.Burvived, and is. conspicuously excellent among the poetry of thaili day. 
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In or about tbe year 610 A. D., a company of the Benft Jnsbam and 
the Benil Na^r ibn MoAwiyeh, both of Haw&zin, commanded b^ *Abdal< 
Idb, tbe youngest brother of Dpreyd, led a foray against GhapiMn, and 
carried off a great number of camels. They were returning from this 
expedition with their booty, and had reached tbe border of the territory 
of Hawdzin, at a place called Mun'araj el-Liwd (•* the place where the 
sandhills curve round,” see v. 5 of the poem), when ‘Abdall^th proposed 
that they should halt and divide the spoil. Dureyd, who was with them, 
dissuaded him, pointing out that they wore not yet safe from pursuit. 
But ‘Abdallah persisted, and swore that he would not leave the spot, till he 
’ had taken his fourth part of the captures, and feasted his companion.? on 
a naqi‘iih—A camel slain by the leader of an expedition from his share of 
the spoil and divided among his fellows.' Next day, wliilo they were pre¬ 
paring the feast, a cloud of dust was seen. A sentinel posted on tlie sand¬ 
hills cried—I see horsemen coming clad in yellow.” ” They are of Ashja‘,” 
Siiid ‘Abdallah, ‘‘ I care not for them.” ‘‘ I see others,”^said the sentinel, 
“ who have the points of their lances set between the oars of their horses.” 
“These are of FezS,rah,” said Dureyd. “ And there come also others who 
gallop along, trailing their lances on the ground.” “ These are of ‘Abs, and 
Death comes with.them!” said the elder brother. 

Hardly had ‘Abdallah’s men time to mount, when the foe were upon 
them. ‘Abdall4h fell at the very beginning of the tight, slain by a man of 
the house of Qiirib, of ‘Abs. Dureyd, fighting to the last over the prostrate 
body of his brother, fell grievously wounded, and his companions fled, 
* leaving the camels, which the men of Ghatafdn recovered. When the fight 
was over, two men of ‘Abs, Zahdarn and his brother Qeys, collectively known 
as ez-Zuhdamdni, “ tire two Zahdams,” with a rider of Feztirah named 
Kardam, passed by Dureyd, who was lying among the dead. Dureyd, who 
was still conscious, heard the elder Zahdarn say to Kardam—“ Methinks 
Dureyd is not yet dead: I seemed to see bis eyelid move. Get thee down, 
and finish him.” “ Nay, he is dead,” said Kai-dam. “ Get thee down, I 
tell thee, and see if he yet breathes.” Kardam dismounted and went up to 
Dureyd; he fouufl him still breathing; but, yielding to compassion, he 
returned and said: “ He is dead, quite dead.” Notwithstanding this 
assurance, Zahdarn, before departing, pierced with his lance the body of 
Dureyd. By a singular chance, this new wound, by opening a passage to a 
quantity of blood which had gathered within from an inward hurt, and so 
freeing.the lungs, was the means of saving Diireyd's life. When at night- 
"fall the enemy returned home, he dragged himself towards the lands of 
his tribe, knd met a wandering band of men of Uawdzln, who received him 
and tended him until his wounds were healed. 
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Some time after, sevj9ral men of *Abs and Fez^rah, on their way 
to Mekkeh during the month of pilgrimage, passed by the country where 
Dureyd dwelt. Although it was the time when war was forbidden, they 
did not feel wholly secure, and had hidden their faces in their lithdnis^ the 
handkerchiefs with which the Bedawls cover their hoac^, leaving only their 
eyes visible. Dureyd perceived them, and went forth to meet them— 
“ What men are yo ?” he asked. “ Is it I of whom thou askest ?” answered 
one of the travellers. Dureyd recognized the voice of Kardam ;—“ Ah,” 
he cried, “ there is no need to ask further : thou and these who follow thee 
^ have nothing to fear from me.” Then he embraced him, and gave him a 
. horse, a sword, and a lance, and said, ” Take this as a requital of the kind¬ 
ness which thou shewedst to me on the day of cl-Liwa.”* 

V. 1. ‘Arid' is said by et-Tebrizl to be another name of ‘AbdalUh, who 
was likewise called Khalid (but according to the Aghani, Khalid wps a 
fourth brother of Dureyd’s). The Benu-s-SauJa were the family of 
Dureyd and ‘Abdallah, whose mother Rcyhaneh was very dark, being of 
el-Yemen, where African blood was largely mingled with Arab: es-Saudd 
means ‘‘ the black woman.” 

V. 2. “ Laden,” mudajjaj : from dajja, ‘‘ he walked slowly, as one 

carrying a heavy load.” The word therefore means “ fully armed.” 

The most esteemed coats of mail were brought from Persia, and in 
that country from Soghdiana (es Sughd) ; see Hamaseh, p. 3-1:9:— 

Qurdmun tesdmh min N'izdrin, ‘aleyhimi 
mudd^nfatun min nesji DCUdda wa-9-8uyhdu 

Warriors ^ho trace their lineage from Nizdr, and on them 
double coats of mail of the weaving of David^ind from es-Sughd.” 

(David is said by Arab tradition, embodied in the QurAn, SCirah xxi, 80, 
to have been taught by God the art of weaving mail.) The best swords 
came from India (hindi, muhenned) and el-Yemen (imported thither by sea 
from the former countiy) ; and the best spears were made at el-Kha^t 
in el-BahrAn, frbm bamboos also brought from India. 

vv. 4 and 5 are given in inverse order in et-TebrizFs text: that in 
which I have placed them' is clearly the right one. 

Ghaziyyeh, as will be seen from tlie genealogy of Dureyd given above, 
was the name of the family in Jusham to which he and his brethren 
belonged. 

* This history is taken idmost word for word from Causain do Foroeval,' ^Ma^'ii, 
pp. ddl>fio4, who again in like manner follows Fresnel, Jour. Asia^ FVWrier 1838, who 
translates from the Aghdnt. It would be difficult to better the work of two such 
accomplished hands. For the original, see Agh. ix, 3-4. 
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V. 7. “The weaver’s combs” ej-saytf??, plural of jistyeA, which is 
the comb used bj the weaver to push up the threads of the woof into the 
web, so as to make the fabric close. 

V. 8 . “ A camel,” Mt-el-baaowi: the latcte is the stuffed skin of a 
young cornel (or with a cow, a calf,) cast before a she-camel who has lost 
her young one in order to induce a flow of milk. 

V. 12. “ Alert, keen, his loins well girt”—all one attempt to render 
iemtsh-el-izdr. Kemuh moans properly light, quick, active, and is joined 
to 'izdr (the trailing waistcloth with which an Arab girt himself, loose and 
flowing in peace, tightly wound and raised in war or serious business) by a 
contracted construction of which examples are frequent. “ His leg to the 
middle bare,” as would naturally be the result of girding up the Hz&r. “ A 
climber to all things high:” a proverbial phrase for a man 

who seeks fame and glory. This verse is found with another reading later 
on in the Hamaseh’(P' 765):— 

^sim-hHzdri, Jchdrijm nisfu s&qiU, ' 
saldrm ‘ala-l-azzd'i, talld‘u ^anjudi 

i. e.f 

“ with his izdr girt up short, his leg bare up to the middle, 
patient in face of hardship, a climber to all things high.” 

V. 17. This most touching lino has been appropriated by another 
poet, a contemporary of, but considerably younger than, Dureyd, Sakhr son 
of ‘Amr, of the Bend Suleym, brother of the poetess el-Kbansd whom 
Dureyd wooed. In a lament over his brother Mo’uvviyeh, given in the 
lyiamisch, p. 489, he says— 

Watcyydbct n(^d 'annant Icm 'aqul lahu 
keiebia, wakm *abkkal ‘aleyhi Umdliyd. 


VI. 




AjUI dul UU<i2i 


^ Wl yjlC* 
^ «' ^*’5*' ^' '’’f 


Cf^ ^0 ^ ^ ^ P ^0^ 


i/0^ 


P^u 0 Pitid * tl - -- 

4/^ 
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ti0tt •» Q * C'i O^SiS '■flS ^ _ tSS 9 

,Ji V4^ 

jAjJl V 

jSo yj>43 

b 9 9t/i»b 9b * 

y> ol ^ 

^ ^ * 

b ^ 9 b S3 .'O'' 


ii9Cf ^S3 ^ tS / c<'o .< 

*.-. JT s jiiJ) ^1 

f ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ cS) / 

UjUj Jy I \iiy u^ 0 

«' ' ''«< ' ‘'3*.. '^o'T, ® .* 

^jiA* f/^ Ut» 


^ ^ b9^ 

• •• A • 

IUah^ 

0^0^ ^ 
i « • ft . 


;^,jf, iiSu jui' 


O^ 0^0^ ^09 ^ 

Ui^ ybjJl iDlii li*"* 

Dureyd eon, of es-Simmek. 


'Weepest thou not/ said she, 'for thy brother?' Ay, and sooth 
enough . " 

cause there is for tears, hut that my frame was builded to endure. 
' Whom wouldst thou that I should weep for,' said I ,—* ^AbdallS,h 
the dear, 

or the slain of Abh Beker, he whose grave is on the height, 

. ' Or that other, 'Abd-Yaghuth, round whom the ravens croak and 
hop ? 

Sore bereavement, load of sorrow-one grave filled, another dug !' 
Slaughter chose from all men born the race of Simmch for her own : 
they chose her, and would none other : so fate goes to fated end. 
5 Yea, and if our blood be ever end and aim of vengeful hands, 
striving day by day to spill it till the days shall be no more. 

Flesh to feed the Sword are we, and unrepining meet our doom : 

well we feed him, slain or slaying, joyfully he takes our food 1 
Hearts are cured of rancour-sickness, whether men against us war, 
or we carry death among them : dying, slaying, healing comes. 
So we halve our days between us, we and all men else our foes: 
no day passes but it sees us busy with this deed or that. 

Ham. pp. 380-2. 


Notes. 

The metre is of the first form, which only uifiers from that of 
Nos. II, lY, and V by having, in the last foot of the second hemistich of 
each verse, a long syllable instead of a short one in the thir^lace, thus: 

““r--7r-=r-”-r--r—i'"-=i— 

Th^translation is in the ordinary long English trochaic measure. 
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The poet represents himself as addressed by a woman, who blames him 
for not shewing sorrow for tho death of his brethren. This “blaming 
woman,” ‘ddileh, is a stock figure in old Arab poetry, whether her office be 
to reprove a man for his extravagance and excess in wine, to cast doubt on 
his courage, to question tho nobility of his race, or any other of the kind. 
Instances will be found on almost every page of the tlamaseb. In later 
poetry this usage disappears, tlic seclusion of women under el-Islam hav¬ 
ing made it inconsistent with the manners of the time. 

Dureyd, as stated in the notes to No. V, had four brothers, all of whom 
fell in fight, as he did himself. The three here mentioned are ‘Abdallah, 
the circuinstances of whose death have just been told, Qeys, who was slain 
in a combat with the men of Abu llekr ibn Kildb, a branch of the Bend 
‘Amir, and ‘Abd-Yaghutb, who died in battle with the Benu Hurrah of 
GhatafS^n. 

V. 2. The licence by which, for the sake of the metre, JSeker is 
written for Sekr is one admissible and frequently used in t^e original 
Arabic. 

V. 3. ‘Abd-Yaghuth : Yaghuth, “ Tho Helper,” was the name of an 
idol worshipped by the Yemenite tribes of MeShij, who bordered Hawazin 
on the south. Most probably the real name of tho other brother, called in 
the text ‘Abdallah, was ^Ahd-el-Ldt^ “ Servant of el-Lat.” That many such 
pagan names mentioned in tho old poems were changed when el-Isldin became 
prevalent is certain. 

V. 4. Et-Tebrizi states that not only Dureyd’s father, Mo‘&wiyeh son 
of el-Harith, was called es-Simmehf “ The Serpent,” but also his unele 
Mdlik; the latter was known as “ es-Simmeh the gi'cater,” and Dureyd’s 
father as “ eg-Simmeh the less.” 

V. 7. “ Hearts are cured of rancour-sickness” : yushtafa hind. The 

desire for vengeance is represented in old Arab verse as a burning fever, 
and the satiating of it as recovery from a disease. So one saj's ishtefeytu hihi — 
“ I was cured by means of him,” meaning “ I wreaked my vengeance on 
him and assuaged my desire thereof.” The idiom is of constant occurrence. 

The whole poem is considered by the old critics (Aghani, ix. 3) a 
splendid example of what the Arabs call saJr, endurance, hardihood, heroic 
temper ; and Dureyd’s life was not unworthy of it. For his death, see the 
account of the Battle of floneyn in Caussin de Perceval, Sssai, iii, pp. 245— 
253, which in this incident follows the Aghani, ix, 14-16. 
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VII. 


X 3S X 

'Jx 

J 


xSi X X 

/» ^ 


X flS XX 


Ujt^J 

«• 




o ^ o 


^ -V -^35 


u^' 

(jo^ 

AXU^jl ^I^Ci 


^Aldeh son of ei-Taltl. 

On thee be the peace of God, 0 Qeys son of 'Isim, and 

His mercy, tlie manifold, so long as He will it show I " 

—The greeting of one whom thou hast left here the mark of Death 
who went far away, and comes to greet thee though in thy o-ravo! 
When Qeys died, it was not one who went down the way of Death : 

a People it was whose house with his death in ruin fell • 

Ham.2ip. 367-8. * 


A>i UXl£a. 


Metre Tawil, second form (as in Nos, II, IV, and V). 

hpfn ^ MuUadrim, or a p(.et who lived Loth 

before and after the promulgation of el-Isiain. He belonged to the family 
0 Abbushems son of Sa‘d son of Zeyd-Mendh son of Tomim, and was an 

nil \ °i ^e‘’® laments. I’lio third verse is 

often quoted as the perfection of posthumous praise (Agl.ani, xviii. 163) 

7 e division of the sub-tribe of Temim, Sa‘d son oi 

MuqAis. He is first heard of on the Day of 

aL^hf fMenMseh, bore him many children 

and he is said to have been the means of reviving in those days the evil 

custom of female infanticide, which had almost died out among the Arabs 

ef K daughters. He fought against MeShij at 

el.Kul4b (612 A. D.), when ‘Abd-Yaghfitb chief of the Bel-H&ritii was 

ereTt d ” r ?’ appeared at el-Medineh at the’ head of a 

feme toTntrb r M 

its::':::*::." of La„/ ihueidt 

le^ »cc»pt.ng el-Wia. „ « when Q.j-, wa. made receiver of the 
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poor-rate (zekdt or sadaqdt') for bia tribe, tbe Bentk. Sa‘d. After the deatb 
of tbe Prophet (A. D. 632), be was one of those who revolted, with many 
others of Tcmim, against Abd Bekr, bat shortly afterwards sabmitted 
himself and joined in the expedition led by el-‘Al^ el-Hadrami against 
el-Bubran, which crashed opposition in that quarter. 1 have not been ablo 
to ascertain when ho died. 


VIIL 

^ j5i ** ^ ^ 














O 

9 *1 

AiLke 




Mdlik son of er-Beyb. 

I thought who would weep for me, and none did I find to mourn 
but only my sword, my spear, the best of Rudcyneb^s store. 
And one Friend, a sorrel steed, who goes forth with trailing rein 
to drink at the pool, since Death has loft none to draw for him. 
llam.p. 247, quoted in Coi/imenlary. 


Notks. 

Metro Tatoil, as in No. IF. 

These lines are quoted in et-Tebrizi’s commentary on p. 247 of 
Freytag’s edition of the Hain^isoh, in illustration of the word a 

stallion. The poem from which they are taken is a lament (martliiyeJi) by 
Msllik son of er-lleyb over his own death, a portion of which is quoted in the 
Kitab-el-AghAini (xix, 162), and the whole of whiuh is to be found in the 
*Iqd-el»FerSd of Ibn *Abd Babbihi (ii, 10-11), The author was a brigand of 
the tribe of Mazin who roamed over the country of Temim in the neighbour¬ 
hood of el-Ba§irah during the early years of the Umawi dynasty. When 
MoAwiyeh sent Su‘id son of ‘Othra^n son of ‘AffAn as his viceroy to KhurA- 
sAn, the latter on his way to Persia met MAlik, and, struck by bis noble mien 
and gallant bearing) invited him to accompany him. MAlik, however, fell 
sick (some say, was stung by a serpent), and died on the way to KhurAsAn. 
He is best known for the grand poem of which these verses form a part, 
and for bis love for bis daughter, shewn in a touching piece of verse 
quoted in the Aghdn! (xix, 167). 
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o / L . ^ EadeyneV’ is s stack epithet of spears • 

Kudeyneh, tradition gays, was a woman of el-Khatt in el-Baljran, who was 
most expert at straightening spears; whence every good spear is caUed by 


IX. 


>M|.) a 3I^I ju; 


5-2 

y lAiiUi fix}] 




"'v". '' 'ft, 5-?.. 

Aj ^ IjOj 

C?**i uilofkit 

li-Aob 

^ ^ ^ 


9 X 


> T' •*?. 

V^laa ^^^1 

»■;. ^ •*f* « ^ 

"ir* CUitJtj wSsJUa. j]" 

^ o -« .. VsP 

- ^ >>a5 o ^ 

8.3^sa^ ^ Aju) j:; 

^ ^ fi ^ , •>„ n 

f ^ ' * t> " 

CsjUiy ^ JjU,iw cyj^i 0 

W ^1 (XoM.*-" iSi" 

'' ~" o' 


, Muiteyhh el-Mezmilm. 

Take then thy tray by the grave wherein thy dear one lies 

We ^'«'- “<1 lift np thy voice: ah if she could hear I 

How art thou come-for very fearful wast’thou-to dwell 

“htartf 

God's love be thine and His mercy, O then dear lost one 1 
not meet for (heo is the place of shadow and loneliness. 

And a little one hast thou left behind-God's ruth on her I 

6 Porl^m^ ”« "hat to bewail thee means, yet weeps for thee. 

airf thTiT '™y“ 0* ‘hat thon hadst with her, 

and the long mght wads, and we strive to hash her to sleei^ 
in vain. * " 

' °'7't>g smites in the night upon my sleCpi^Mts ears, 

mmeeyh, brim-full are filled from the well of team. 
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Notes. 

The metre is the Edmil, scanned thus; 


_V#_ 

__ w_ 

___ 

1-c»_ 

_ yj _ 

^\J 




\jyj 


The English imitates the Arabian measure. 

I have ascertained nothing of the author of these lines. Muweylih is 
the diminutive of Mdlik, and el-Mezmdm means “ bridled,”—probably a 
nickname given for some peculiarity of feature. Tlie verses were evidently 
composed after el-IslS.m. Umm-el-‘Ala was the poet’s wife, whose loss he 
mourns. 

V. 4. 1 have taken merhdmeh in the sense in which it is used when 

one dead is spoken of—as a prayer that God’s mercy may light on him or her. 

V. 7. . “ The well of tears,” shu'unu ‘eynt ; shu'dn, plural of sha’n, are 
the tear-ducts of the eye. 




X. 

Ik^ ^ uJOA. JIS 





x9 

5 ; X 

,•*,9 





f f f 

' 

9 X- 

X , x'Vx 





9 X 

X ,‘*X X ^ X 

✓ 

'»Xx 

r’^ 



'Klialof son of EhaUfeh. 

I reprove my soul when no man is by for every smile : 

yea, a man may laugh, and be sick at heart with a sorrow sore. 

In ed-Deyr they lie, my lost ones ; many another too 

knows well the pain el-Musalla hides in its slope of graves! 

Hillocks, around them a many like; and if thou go there, 

they will feed thee full of the bi’ead of woo though they stir no whit. 

Far away enough are wo from thee, since it recks thee naught 

how days fly here, nor we know aught sure how they go with thee! 

]^am. j). 404. 
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Noies. 

The Arabic is in the Tair^l of the third form ; the second hemistich is 
scanned thus: 







/ 


The English adopts the form of the Kdmily as in No. IX. 

The author, Khalaf son of Khalifeh, was an inhabitant of el-Modineh, 
and is mentioned as an authority on the tradition.s respecting the Prophet. 

V. 1. I have, following the commentary, joined hhdliifati with o^dtibUy 
in the sense of alone : but it might easily bo taken with febessemfu, in tho 
sense of “ light-hearted, as if free from care.” 

V. 2. Ed-Deyr is the name, apparently, of the' spot where his dear 
ones were buried. It is the usual word for a Christian monastery. Ml- 
Musalld, “ the place of prayer”, was the name of a small mosque which 
stood at the top of a slope called baqt^-el-Gharqad, used as tho cemetery of 
el-Mcdinch. 


XI. 


1 , ' ^ 


J JlX/ 

9 ' .. 

'*99, y 9 y 99 

U> ^Ua.U| ^ 


* Abdallah son of ThaHeheh el-Hanaft. 

Before the door qf each and all a slumber-place is ready set: 

men w|j||» and dwindle, and the graves in number grow from day 
to day; 

And ever more and more outworn the traces fade of hearth and home, 
and ever yonder for some dead is newly built a house of clay.' 

Yea, neighbours are they of the living: near and close their fellow¬ 
ship; 

but if thy soul would win their converse, thou seek it far 

away. 

406. 

a ' , 
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Notes. 

The metre is the third form of the as in No. X. 

Of the author I know nothing. He was a member of the tribe of 
Hanifeh, an important division of Bekr who dwelt in el-Yemimeh in the 
southern part of the central mountain coiintry of Nejd. These verses are 
frequently quoted (c. y., ‘Iqd, ii, 6), but their exact date I have not been 
able to ascertain : Ibn-Khallikdn says that they were repeated by Ya'qdb 
son of Dd’ud, once the Weztr of cl-Mahdi, when on his release from prison 
in A. H. 175 be heard of the death of his brothers. 

V. 1. The word find (“ before the door”) means the space in front of 
the tent. The same word is rendered “ yonder” in v. 2. 


XII. 



^ o «» Y 

V—AJJkSi Aj aAf) 

.. SS - r > ^ 


kyi 

^ ^ f "f' 

a k tuS ^ 

A ^ ^ ^ 


f 9 9 .... ^ 

Utw 1.0 ***y) 

‘‘..xy s s s^, •> 

*Amr son 

of QamVah. 


Alas my sonl for Youth tliat^s gone— 
no light thing lost I when he fled ! 

What time I trailed my skirts in pride, 
and shook my locks at the tavern's door. 

Nay, envy not a man that men ^ 

say, * Age has made him ripe and wise 
Though thou love life and live long safe, 
long living leaves its print on thee. 

fJam. p. 504. 

Notes. 

Tlie metre of this poem is the somewhat rare one called Munsari^, 
which the old prosodisis divide thus 
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--C»|-W_J1-vy_,- 

The existence of a metrical foot mqf*illdtu is however very questionable. 
<The poem itself exhibits the following scansion :— 

--- \J - 

Now, if we compare this with the Bestf :— / 

yJ^^ \yj \ I || u w 

we find that the two coincide, except in the third foot of the SeHf, which, 
in our poem appears as — instead of-—. I am therefore in¬ 

clined to regard this metre as a shortened form of the Sestf, and to divide it 
thus:— 

Although the first syllable of the lust foot of each hemistich is short, it is 
considered by Arabian mctrists to represent an original long syllable; that 
is, the foot is shortened to Ja'ilun. It therefore receives a stress 

in utterance which makes the foot something more than a mere anapaest. 
The first foot may show the varieties — and — v-» ^ but these 

are not found in this poem. 

The piece is interesting as pne of the oldest specimens of Arabic 
poetry that have come down to us. ‘Amr sou,of Qami’ah, its author, was 
grandson of Sa‘d son of Mdlik son of Dubey'ah son of Qeys son of Tha‘le- 
beh, of the tribe of liekr, who was a leader in the war of Basus, and an 
ancestor of the poet Tarafeh. He is claimed as the first of Nizdr (that is, 
of the Ma'addic Arabs as opposed to those of el-Yemen) who made regular 
qastdehs, and as the master in this art of Imra'-el-Qeys. He reached a 
great age, and was the companion of Imra’-el-Qeys in his journey to the 
Court of the Greek Emperor, which C. -de Perceval fixes in 535 A. D.; 
he died, however, on the way in Asia Minor, and was called by the Arabs 
*Anir cd-dd'i*, that is, “ ‘Amr tlie lost.” Two verses of his are quoted by 
et-Tebrizi on p. 131 of the Humaseh, which are in a form of the JBestt 
closely allied to the Munsarih, and quite in the vein of those given above 

El-ka'su muVkun liman 'a^malahd 
# Wtt-Umulku minhu aaghtrun wa-keMr: 
minha-s-aahdhn’l-lati tetrikimi 
leytha ‘^rrtna wa-l-mdlu kethir. 

“ Tlie cup is a kingdom to him who plies it, 

and his kingdom, though little, how vase it is I 
Thereout 1 drink in the morning, and am 

a lion of ‘Ifirrin, my wealth overflowing.” » 

i. e., the morning draught ^vos me both valour and generosity, so that in 
giving 1 am as a king. 


_ v-»-C»_l w _ 
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V, 1. “Light thing,” 'amamam that is, something near at hand, 
easily to be grasped and recovered. 

V. 2. The translation fails to give the full force of the original here,. 
which may thus be rendered:—“ What time I trailed my robes of silk and 
wool to the nearest of my wine-sellers, and shook loose my locks.” The 
difference between reyt (plural of reytah) and murdt (plural of mirt) is 
not certain: both were sumptuous garments, worn over the under-clothing, 
and long in the skirt. ” The nearest of my wine-sellers” shews that ho 
Avas a wealthy man, and had many to supply him with wine. The use of 
tijdr (plural of *(/«•), which properly means traders in general, in the 
exclusive sense of wine-sellers, is worthy of notice, though frequent in the 
poetry of the pagan time. 

V. 3. “ Ripe and wise”: so I render hakam, which properly means one 

who on account of hi#'years and his wisdom is chosen as a judge or arbiter 
in disputes between tribe and tribe, or man and man. Such a hiham was 
the ancient ‘Amir son of eS-Darib, ancestor on the mother’^ side of tho 
tribes of Thaqif and ‘Amir son of Sa'sa'ah, who on account of the drowsi¬ 
ness caused by great age required to be roused to attention by a thrust 
from a stick (or, as some say, by one of his sons knocking one stick against 
another to awake him). Soo Ham., p. 98, and el-Meydani, at the proverb 
inna-l-asa qurVat li^i-l-hilmi (i, 32, Bidaq edn.). 

V. 4. Hero also I have diverged from the phrase, hut not the sense, 
of the original, which, literally rendered, is—“ If the length of his long 
life has delighted him, yet there has become apparent in his face the long 
time that he has been saved (from death).” In changing the third to the 
second person, 1 have merely put tho general result intended in another 
way exactly equivalenti 
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V,5^!J jM^)j 

L^&Mkla ^..-XlJil 
U^L.^J yJ>.U. J— 


Salmi son of HalVah. 

Boast flesh, the glow of fiery wine, 
to speed on camel fleet and ^c 
As thy soul lists to urge her on 

through all the hollow’s breadth and length; 
White women statue-like that trail 
rich robes-of price with golden hem, 

Wealth, easy lot, no dread of ill, 
to hear the lyre’s oomplaining string— 

5 These are Life’s joys, t’or man is set 
the prey of Time, and Time is change. 

Life strait or large, great store or naught, 
all’s one to Time, all men to Death. 

Death brought to naught Tasm long ago, 
GhatSi of Bahm, and Dfi Judfin, 

The race of J^sh and M^rib, and 
the House of Luqman and et-Tuqfin. 


^wm. jBj9. 506-7. 


Notes. 

% 

The metre of this poem is unique, and does not occur among the 
forms settled either by cl-£halil son of Ahmod, the founder of Arabic 
prosody, or by Sa‘id son of Mas'adeh eUAkhfash. Et-Tebrizi considers it 
a species of Besii. The following is its scheme 


_w _ 

_ __ 


_w __ 

— w _ 

\J 

\J \J 



\J \J 

' 



- The author, Sulmi son of Babi‘ah, belonged to the family of the 
Benu-s-Sld (“Sons of the Wolf”)L of Pabbeb, a tribi^^descended from 
Mudar by.T&bikhab son of Ily&s. The men of Pabbeh were one of the 
•MihdAi or live confederate tribes aU descended frbm T^bikhah, and closely 
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allied with Tomim, among whom they dwelt. There is another longer 
poem by the same author, quite in the spirit of this, at pp. 274-6 of the 
Hamaseh. 1 have not been able to ascertain when ho lived, but it must have 
been in the days of the Ignorance. 

V. 1. “ Camel,” bdzil, properly a she-camcl nine years old, when she 

is strongest and fittest to bear fatigue. Khahah means a quick trot, 

V. 3. “ Statue-like,” Jea-d-Jumd: this comparison is found more than 

once in the poems of Imra’-el-Qeys. There is a strangeness about it in the 
mouth of a Desert Arab. Imra’-el-Qeys was a prince who had travelled and 
seen strange lands, and among them probably the sculptures of the Greeks. 
The Dabbi, who had a taste for the pleasures of the town, may also have 
seen Greek statues in Syria, though his poem at pp. 274-6 shews him as a 
genuine Bedawi. 

V. 7. Tasm whs one of the old lost races of Arabia, who dwelt, with 
a si.sti!r tribe named Jedis, in a valley called cl-Jaww in cl-Yematneh, in 
southern Nejd. A quarrel broke out between Tasm and Jedi^, in which 
the latter tribe massacred the whole of the former, except one man named 
Riyah, who escaped and invoked the aid of Ilassdn son of As‘ad, the Tubba* 
of el-Yemen. This king led an army against Jedis, and exterminated the 
whole race (see the Ilimyerite Qasidch, vv. 79-80). Nothing certain is 
knourri of the date of this event, and Tasm to an Arab was but the name of a 
people that perished long ago. Of GhatSi of Bahm also nothing is known 
but his name: he seems to have been a prince of Irein, of the race of ‘Ad, 
another lost people, and is mentioned together with Luqmau and Du Jeden 
in a verse cited by cl-Jauhari: 

Law 'annani kiintu min ^Adin wamin 'Iremin 
Qhadiyya Bahmin wa-Luqmdnan wa-t)d JeJeni, 

” If I had been a man of the race of ‘Aud and of Irem, 

GbatSi of Bahm or Luqmun or Du Jeden,” 

Du Jiulfin probably stands for Du Jeden, the surname of a king of 
Himyer whoso name was ‘Alas son of cl-Harith. The Arabs say that 
Du Jeden was so named from his beautiful voice, and that he was expert 
in song. The name is however, like all the names of Ilimyor compounded 
with Bd, ^ local one, Jedeu being the city or fortress after which the 
Prince was called. The name Du Jeden is found in Haldvy’s Himyerite 
inscriptions: see Major Prideaux’a Edn. of the Ilimyerite Qa^ldeh, p. 68. 
There was another Du Jeden called cl-Akbar, the greater, whose name was 
‘Alqameh, of much older datg, a cousin of Bilqis the Queen of Soba, whom 
Arab legend makes the contemporary of Solomon. 

V. 8. Of the race of J4sh we likewise know nothing, and the com¬ 
mentator does not help us. Freytag suggests that the right reading is 
l^ftsh, given in the Q^mfis as the name of a place in el-Yemen. 
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Mftrib is tbe name of the famous dyke in el-Yemen, the bursting of 
which caused the dispersion northwards of all the tribes who dwelt in its 
neijfhbourbood. This dyke was built by Luqmkn, king of the second ‘Ad 
(that is, the remnant which remained on tho destruction of the first ‘Ad 
with their city Irem of the Pillars), and on it depwided for its irrigation 
a vast tract of country. Its remains are still visible, and have been visited 
by European travellers (C. de Perceval, Essai, i. p. 17). Luqman and his 
family, after a rule which the Arabs say lasted a thousand years, was 
overthrown by Ya‘rub, son of Qahtfi.n, who founded a new empire which 
afterwards became that of the Himyerite kings. ‘Abd-Shems Seba, father 
of Himycr, made M^rib his capital, and repaired and completed tho dyke. 
The bursting of tho dyke is placed by C. de Perceval in 120 A. D., and 
the dispersion‘which followed it is proverbial in Arab history. To this 
event the dynasties of Ghassdn and cl-Hiroh owed their origin, and by season 
of it the north and centre of Arabia became peopled by numerous tribes from 
el-Yemen, quite distinct from the race of Nizar or Ma'add. 

Luqman is the king of the second ‘Ad just mentioned. Et-Tuqfin is the 
plural of et-Tiqn, a name borfie by two men in old Arab legend, ‘Amr son 
of Tiqn, a famous archer in the days of Luqman of ‘Ad, add Ka‘b son of 
Tiqn, mentioned by el-Meydani. “ A better^ archer than ibn-Tiqn” is given 
as an ancient proverb in the collection of the last named author (i. 278). 
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Malik son of Ifanm el-llemdan%. 

Yea, knowledge I have from Time, th^est of all counsellors, 
the passing of days that brings to li^t wealth of hidden lore: 
I know how the Eich is served- by riches, how faiis^e praise 
they gather with cunning hands, whatso he the blame his due; 
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And how lacking wastes and wears a man though his heart be high 
—yei., sharper the sting thereof than falling of untanned scourge! 
He looks on the steps of Fame—the steps he can never tread— * 
and sits in the midst of men in silence without a word. 
l^am. pp. 520-1. 


Notes. 

Metre Tawil, as in No. II. I liave discovered nothing regarding the 
author or his date. The tribe of IIeindd.n, to which he belonged, was a 
branch of Me6bij) a stock of cl-Yemen. 
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One tin named. 

I said to my follow while our beasts were speeding 
with us from el-Munifeli to ed-Dimar— 

* Drink deep the scent of the flowery Upland meadows, 

‘ for after to-night no more shall wo see *Ardr.* 

How sweet the breezes that blow thence to us-ward, 
when all its meads with rain besprinkled are I 
How fair the days when there thy tribesmen halted, 
and naught on thy |pirit did that good time jar I 
5 Months waxed and waned, and we in our hearths gladness 
recked not if full-moon-tide were near or fs^r, 
jffam. p. 548, 
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Notes. 

The metre is W4fr, as in No. 111. The English only roughly imi« 
tates it, and docs not attempt to keep up the equivalence of two short 
syllables or one long in tlie third place of each foot: second hemistich 

of the English is also catalectic, the Arabic not. 

V. 1. “ Our beasts,” “ : ‘w, plural of means a shc-camc*l 

almost white in colour, slightly tinged with yellow. This is one of the 
colours most esteemed in camels among the Arabs. 

El-Munifeh and cd-Diindr are evidently stages on the road out of 
Nejd. Tlio Mara^id gives the former (iii, 167) as the name of a water 
belonging to Temiih towards Felj, where was fought one of their battles. 
The Qainus saysr it is a water of Temim between Nejd and el-Yemameh. 
E(l-[)imar in the Mard^id (ii, 185) is likewise given as the name of a 
place between Nejd and cl-Yoniamoh. This locality does not however suit 
very well here. El-Yemameh is as much part of Nejd as any other portion 
of that region; and a rider going from central to southern Nejd would 
hardly speak of himself as quitting the upland for the plain. El-Munlfeh 
means merely “ the high place,” stud e(J-Pimar ” the valley that hides, by 
enclosing him, the traveller therein” (or perhaps a hollow in the sand-sea 
rather than a valley); and both may be the names of many other places 
than those specified. I take it that the journey intended was rather 
towards the north than the south. 

V. 2. *Ardr is the name (in the collective form) of a sweet-smelling 
yellow flower which in the spring season covers the uplaTids of Nojd. 
El-Khalil says tjiat it is el-bahdret eUbarri^^eh, Buphthahnum or ox-eye. 
Others say that it is a bush (Buphfhalmum arhorescen8)po.\\(i Ibn-Barri that 
it is the wild narcissus. The complexion of a woman is compared to tho 
colour of its blossoms by el-’A'shd in the lino 
beydd'u dnhwntahd wasnf- 
rdUvk'l-mliiyyeta Tca-l-ardrah. 

” White in tho noonday, and clear yellow in tho even like tho *ardrah'' 

V. 5. More literally, " Months jikssed away, and we marked neither 
the full moons nor the new moons thereof.” 

Nejd, “ the Upland,” is the whole of that portion of Arabia which lies, 
on the south, west, and east, inland from the mountain barrier which separa¬ 
tes it from the lowland by the coast (called Tih&meh on the western shore) : 
on the north the mountains of Tayyi’ are included in,.and form the limit on 
this side of Nejd. Though a great part of Ibis area is deseiti during the 
rainless season, in the spring it is covered with verdure, an^^flbrds excellent 
pasture. « 
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One unnamed. 

Yoa, take tby fill of joy with her what time she yields-her love to thee, 
and let no grieving stop thy breath whenas she turns herself to flee. 
Ah, sweet and soft her ways with thee: bethink thee well: the day 
shall come ^ 

when some one favoured e’en as thou shall find her just as sweet and 
free. 

And if she swear that absence ne’er shall break her pact of plighted 
troth, 

•— when did rose-tinted finger-tips and binding pledges e’er agree ? 
l^am.p. 675. 

Notes. 

Metre TawVt third form, as in No X. 

V. 1. “Grievjng”: slieja is properly a bone or anything else that 
sticks in the throat and chokes one. 

V. 3. “ Kose-tinted finger-tips,” maJcMAh-el-lendn. The Arab women 
tinge the ends of their fingers with hinnd (latesmia inermis). 


XVII. 
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Taubeh son of el-lfonieyyir. 

All if but Leyla once would send me a greeting down 

of grace, though between us lay the dust and the flags of stone, 

My greeting of joy should spring in answer, or tl^rc should cry 
toward her an owl, ill bird that shrieks in the gloom of graves. 

They envy me that from Leyla never was mine from her: 
how slight bo the cause of joy soever, how good it is! 

Ham. j». 576. 

Notes. 

Metre as in No. II. The first line in both Arabic and English 

is MakhrUm, thatds, deprived of its initial short syllable. 

Much is told of this Taubeh in the KitS-b-el-Agbani (x. C7—82). Uo 
was a cousin of Leyla, a woman of great beauty, belonging to the family of 
el-Akhyal (hence called Leyla-l-Akhyaliyyeh), of the tribe of ‘Amir son of 
Sa‘sa‘ali. Taubeh loved her from her childhood, when they were children 
in the desert together, but her father refused to give her to him in mar¬ 
riage. Ho led a stormy life, and met his death in fight in the reign of 
Mo‘4wiyeh, the first of the Umawi Khalifehs. Lcylsi long survived him, 
but never forgot him and his love for her. * She also was a renowned 
poetess, and was alive at a great age in the reign of ‘Abd-el-Melik son of 
Merwdn. A tale is told of her death in which these verses figure (Agh. x. 82). 
She was making a journey with her husband, when they passed by the grave 
of Taubeh. Leyhl, who was travelling in a litter, cried “ By God! I will not 
depart hence till I greet Taubeh.” Her husband endeavoured to dissuade 
‘ her, but she would not hearken : so at last ho allowed her. And she went 
up the mound on which the tomb was, and said—” Peace be to thee, 
O Taubeh !” Then she turned her face to the people, and said—“ I never 
knew him to speak falsely until this day.” “ What meanest thou ?” 
said they: “ was^it not he,” she answered, ” who said— 

‘ Ah, if but Leyla once would send me a greeting down 
of grace, tliough between us lay the dust and the flags of stone, 

My greeting of joy should spring in answer, or there should cry 
toward her an owl, ill bird that shrieks in the gloom of graves’ ? 
Nay, but I have greeted him, and be has not answered me as he said.” 
Now there was a she-owl crouching in the gloom by the side of the grave; 
and when it saw the litter and the crowd of people, it was frightened, and 
flew in the face of the camel. And the camel was startled, and cast Leyla 
down headlong on the ground; and slie died that hour, aud^as buried by 
the side of Taubeh. 

V. 1. ^ifdib are the flags of stone set over a grave. 
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V. 2. The pagan Arabs had a strange and gloomy superstition, which 
survived long after the daj’s of el-Islam, though expressly denounced as 
baseless by the Prophet himself, that the spirits of dead men became owls, 
which dwelt in the graves where their bodies were laid, ^da or Jidmeh^ 
the names for an owl, thus came to mean the ghost of a dead man; and a 
common proverbial saying in the mouth of an old man was “ I shall be an 
owl to-day or to-morrow” (this was used oven by so pious a Muslim as 
Lebid in his old age under Mo‘awiyeh). Some say that only the souls of 
those slain unavenged became owls, and that they flew at night about the 
grave, crying usqdni, mqdnt —“give me to drink!” When the blood of 
vengeance was ixnired forth, they were appeased and ceased to cry. That 
some such notion prevailed is clear from many passages, i. e., that the owl 
or ghost was tormented by a perpetual thirst, which required to be assuaged 
with blood or'wine (see No. XVIII in the present series): but it is 
equally certain that it was not only those who were slain unavenged who 
were believed to become owls, but that “ owl” was the comn^on word for all 
ghosts. 

V. 3. /. <?., “they envy me Ley la’s love: but I never obtained it. 

Nevertheless, that my name is coupled with hors is in itself a joy to me, 
and good, however slight a thing it be.” KuUumd qarret hihUl-et/n, 
literally: “everything %vhich brings coolness to the eye.” Qurrat el-eyn^ 
“coolness to the oj'c,” is a common expression for gliidness. 
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, Anothert nnhnoion. 

O God, if I die, and Thou give not to mine owl to drink 
of Leyla; I die, no grave lie.*? thirstier than ray grave! 

And if I forgot my pain though Loyla l>e not for me, 

my Comforter is Despair: no comfort does Patience bring. 

And if I suffice myself without her, seem strong and stern 
—ah many the strength of soul that lies near to lacking sore 1 
hfam.pp, 541-2. 
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Notes. 

The first form of the Tatoil, as in No. VI. 

One would gladly know the author of these.passionate' lines: but too 
many of the fragments in this Book of the Ilamfiseh (No. IV, “Love 
pieces,”) are anonymous. It seems probable that he ]Jved in the days of 
paganism, although, as just mentioned (Notes to No. XVII), the supersti¬ 
tion to which reference is made in v. 1 was by no means extinct under 
el-Islam. The tr.ansIatiou is as nearly as possible word for'word. 

V. 1. See note to v. 2 of No. XVII. Here the poet, looking forward 
to his own death of love for Leyla, prays that his owl’s thirst may be 
appeased by her blood. 

V. 3. The play upon ghina, “ wealth,” “ strength,” and fagr, “ poverty, 
lacking,” is difiicult to render in English. 

XIX. 
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Ahu Sakhr el-IIvinli. 

By Him who brings W'^oeping and lauglitci*) 

Who deals Death and Life as He wills— 

She left me to envy the wild deer 

that graze twain and twain without fear ! 

O Love of her, heighten my hearths pain, 
and strengthen the pang every night! 

O Comfort that days bring, forgetting— 
the Last of all days be thy tryst I 
I marvelled how busy the World wrought 
to sunder us whiles we were one : 

But when that whicli bound us was broken, 
then did the. World rest, his work done, 

Ham.p. 54L 
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Notes. 

Metro Tawtl, first form, as in No. VI. 

Abfi Sakbr of HutSeyl, the author, was a poet of the early days of 
el-IsUm, chiefly renowned as a writer of erotic poetry. 

V. 1. The force which the repetition of qllaSl't here gives to the origi¬ 
nal can hardly bo adeciuately rendered in English. I have attempted to 
represent it by extreme concision, and thus, while the last two versos of 
the i>oein are rendered by four short lines each, the first two have only two 
lines apiece. The following is a literal translation of the latter:— 

“Yea, by Him who brings weeping and laughter—by Him 

who slays and brings to life—by Him whose command is the only power! 
Verily she left me to envy the wild creatures of the field, when I see 
a pair of them w'andcring together, with no fear to terrify them!” 

V. 3. Here the translation is as nearly .as possible literal. “ The last 
of all da}'.*^,” el-Ilashr, is the Day of the Resurrection. • 

V. 4. This verse is susceptible of two interpretations, depbnding on 
the vjirious meanings of ed-dalir and m'a. The former may either mean 
“the World,” that is, the people of the World, the worldlings, or it may 
be rendered “ Time”; and the latter may mean “ to bo busy, to work 
actively,” or “ to run.” If the former interpretation be chosen, the render, 
ing I have given above will express the sense— ‘‘ I wondered how 
actively those unkindly ones about us worked to part us: but when they 
Buccecdcd, then their activity ceased.” If the latter, the moaning is—“ I 
wondered now swiftly the time sped between me and her while we were 
united: but when the sp.ace of our union came to an end, then Time 
seemed to have ceased to move at all” ; or, metrically— 

“ I marvelled how swiftly the time sped 
between us the moment we met: 

But when that brief moment was ended, 
how wearily dragged he his feet!” 
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One mmmed. 

Love's master was I once and free : but evermore his strength be bent 
to bind me fast, and I to loose, till in the end h(^mastered me. 

And never saw I like us twain two lovers sundered, she from me, 
and I from her, true-hearted still and faithful, spite of all men's hate 
— Two friends that have no hope of converse, meeting never face to face: 
where hast thou seen two loving hearts that looked not for the day of 

joy? 

flam. ji. 551. 

, Notes. 

Metre TatmJf second form, as in No. II. 

The first line of this poem is not rendered by Jliickert in his version 
of tffb Ham&sehf; as being impossible to express fully in German. The 
difficulty lies* in the words en-naq^d and el-Hlrdm, the former of which 
means the untwisting of the strands of a rope, and the latter the twisting 
of them tight. The verso therefore means—“ Love strove with me to 
twist tight my bonds, while 1 strove with him to untwist and relax them. 
I was his master at the beginning, but in the end he prevailed over me.” 

v. 3. I. e. “ Wo are lovers who have no hope of delight one in the 
other; and hardly shall; thou see two lovers who look not some daj' to be 
joined together. Yet we are firm and faithful in our love, though wo 
have no hoi)e.” 

♦ ' 

XXI. 
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» I ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Bekr eon of en-Na^tdk'^ 

A white one: she rises slow, and sweeps with her hair the ground: 

it hides her within its coils, a billow of blackest black. 

She shines in its midst like Dawn that breaks from the f^hest East: 

it bends like the darkest Night and veils her above, around. 

Hayn.p, 566. 
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Notes. 

The metre is the Kamil, as in No. IX. The English, however, follows 
the Tawii, of the second form. 

Bekr son of on-Nattah was a man of Hanifch, and a native of el-Yema- 
meh. For some time lie robbed on the highway, but was induced by Abu 
Bulaf, a minister of the ‘Abbasi Khalifehs, to enter the army, where he 
shewed great valour. He was Urns a late poet, and when he died, says 
Abu Hiffaii, poesy came to an end for ever. Abu Dulaf, his jiatron, died in 
A. H. 220. 
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Nugoyb. 

They said last night—' To-morrow at first of dawning 
or may be at eventide Leyla must go* 

My heart at the word lay helpless, as lies a Qat4 

in net night-long, and struggles with fast-bound wing. 

Two nestlings she left alone in a nest far distant, 
a nest which the winds smite, tossing it to and fro. 

They hear but the whi.stling wind, and stretch necks to greet her: 
But she they await—^tlie end of her days is come! 

So lies she, and neither gains in the night her longing, 
nor brings her the morning any release from pain. 

Ham, pp. 677-8. 
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Notes. 

Metre "WdfiTy as in No. III. The English follows the original measure, 
save in making the second hemistich catalectio. 

Nuseyb was a negro slave, the property of a man who lived in 
W^i>l<Qur4, not far to the East of el-Medineh. HeTcovonanted with his 
master to buy his freedom (in Freytag’s text, for Mnet ‘ala nefsihi, read 
Mtaha ‘ala nefsihi), and having done so, repaired to the Khallfeh ‘Abd-el- 
*Aziz ibn Merwdn, whom he praised in an ode. In requital therefor 
*Abd-el-*Aziz gave him the purchase money wherewith to redeem himself, 
and gifts besides. He excelled in erotic and laudatory poetry. 

V. 2. “A Qatd.” The Qata is the sand-grouse, a well-known bird 
of the Arabian DeSerts, constantly recurring in old Arab poetry, and the 
subject of innumerable proverbial sayings. 

m I7ie revenues of the Mughal Empire in India.^^Bg Eswabd 
Thomas, P. E. S., Late Bengal 0. 8. 

Indian Numismatists arc greatly indebted to Mr. G. J. Eodgers of 
Amritsar for his contributions of coins “ supplementary to the Chronicles 
of the Fathan Kings of Dehli,’’^ and for the careful illustration of the 
new specimens, by his own hand, which have lately appeared in our 
Journal. 

In his last paper in Part I, Vol. XLIX, 1880, p. 213, on the “ Copper 
coins of Akbar,*’ Mr. Eodgers hasJpbered into some speculations on the 
amount of the State Eevenue otthat monarch, based upon novel inter¬ 
pretations of the legends on the coins he describes, which seem to me to 
be open to criticism. I am the more bound to notice these readings and 
the deductions involved, as they touch a subject of much importance in 
the Fiscal history of India, which I have endeavoured to elucidate in a 
separate publication on the “ Eevenue resources of the Mughal Empire.”t 

I cannot claim that this work was received with much favour, on its 
first appearance, the returns contrasted so strikingly with the lesser totals 
obtained from the land in our day, that there was an intuitive tendency 
to suspect errors in my figures and calculations.^ However, as Mr. W. W. 

• Triibner, London, 1871, 8vo., pp. xxiv. 467. 

t Tnibner, London, 1671, 8vo., pp. 64. 

t Sir H. Elliot, one of our most experienced Settlement Officers under Ma^n 
Bird, in his investigation into the revenues past and recent of the province of Sind, 
was equally startled to find how little the British Government obtained from that 
fertile land, in comparison with the income of their Native predecessors. Ho remarks 
(p. 478, Vol. I, Dowson’s Edit. Historians of India) ** Under the T£lpdrs * * Sind is 
said to have ocoosionaUy yielded £400,000; and under the Eafho]^ tradition m- 
presemts the revenue at the exaggerated amount of £800,000. At present (A. D. 1866), 
with security on aU its borders, and tranquillity within ^hem, it does not pay to the 
British GKtvemment more than £300,000, and the expenses have hitherto been doable 
thatiam." 
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Hunter remarked in 1872.* ** Several attempts have been made in India 
to controvert Mr. Thomas’s figures, but so far without success.” And in 
his latest Lectures on “ England’s work in India,”t the *' Director-General 
of Statistics to the Government of India,” embodies them without question 
in his text, as a basis of comparison with the existing revenues of British 
India, and adds indeed, the difficulty of a comparison has arisen not 
from the absence of information in respect to the Mughal revenues, but 
for want of exact statements regarding our own.” 

Mr. Clements Markham, to whom H. M.’s Indian Government en¬ 
trusted the task of compiling the successive Reports on the Indian Surveys, 
in like manner, seems to have fully satisfied himself as to the soundness 
of my data, which he quotes, in all faith, in his special notice of Akbar’s 
fiscal policy. { 

On the other hand, there have been criticisms and contentions enough, 
none of which seem to me to go so thoroughly into the details of a 
complicated subject, as to require more than a passing uotice.§ ^ 

I reproduce the general summary of the results obtained by me in 
1871, from various and completely independen^ources. 

I have no wish whatever to claim for them finality, but they fall in 
epochally with probabilities, and I shall be the first to welcome any new 
lights, by whomsoever discovered. 


Orissa. Smith, Elder and Co., 1872, Vol. II, p. 275. 

t Smith, Elder, 1880, p. 104. 

X Akbar, an Eastern Romance • * with notes and an introductory life of the 
Emperor Akbar by 0. B. Markham, C. B., F. B. S. W. H. Allen and Co., 1879, pp. 
xxvi, xxxiii, and lOG. 

{ I scarcely know how to reply within reasonable space to Mr. H. G. Keene’s 
criticisms in his Turks in India” (Alien, 1879}i they are so discursiYObut, the maiu 
point of difference between us seems to bo tho relative reliance to be placed on the 
returns of the Am-i-Akbari, as against those of Nizdm-ud-din Ahmad. The former 
were avowedly progressive as new official details came in, and the grand total (in the 
case I examined) did not accord-with, or como-up-to tho divisional totals embodied 
in the same schedule ; the method of reckoning was also, to a certain extent, arbitrary, 
i. e., by 40 dams to the rupee, the latter a coin only recently introduced, and whose 
absolute divisional money representative, or ^th in copper, is still a doubtful quantity. 
I may add, with reference to the dim of account, that Prof. Wilson in his Glosnar}'' of 
Indian terms, informs us that, the 40 dims to tho Rupee of Akbar’s time, came to be 
46ird under ’Alamgir and even 80 to 90, at later periods. Whereas, on the other hand, 
Nizam-ud-dfn, a master of finance, defined his returns in Sikandari Tmleas, the current 
coin in which the Settlement of Sikandar Lodi had been framed. Mr. Keene, at 
p. ix, takes objection to my estimating tho rupee at 2 shillings, this was merely done for 
facility of conversion, but every available testimony goes to prove that the exchange 
value of the fine silver rupee was, in those days, far higher than 2/. 
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JlECAPlTVLATlOK OP THE AmOUN* OP THE REVENUES OP THE MuOUAL 

Empire at Various. Periods, ■with the authorities 

FOR THE RETURNS. 

Authohitt. 


Mughal Emvekous. 

1. Akbar, a.i>. 1693 

2. „ A.1). 1694 
»» >* 

4. „ A.a. 1606 


Lan^ 
Eevonue. 

Niz£m-ud>d{ti Ahmad.. 

Abdl Fazh MSS. £ 16,674,888 

OlAciul documonta .... 

Indian authorities quo¬ 
ted by Do Laet .,. • 

5. Johdngir, An. 1609- 

11 .... 

6. „ A.». 1628 . . 

7. Shah Jahdn, a.d. 

1648-9 . Ditto. ._ 

8. Aurangzeb, a. 1 ). 1656 Official documents | 2^056 114 


Captain W. Hawkins .. 
Abd til Hamid L&huri.. 


16,582,440 

17,460,000 

17,600,000 

22 , 000,000 


9. 

79 


ments* . 

10. 

79 

A.D. 1695 

Gemclli Careri .... 

11. 

97 

A I). 1697 

blannucci (Catron) 

12. 

79 

A.i>. 1707 

Bamusio ... 


Revenue from 
all sources. 
£ 32,000,000 


50,000,000 


34,505,890 

80,000,000 
38,719,400 ( X 2 =) 77,438,800 


Mr. Rodgers proposeoo reduce bjr a summary process my total Mo, 1, 
of Nizam-ud-din, from £32,000,000 to £3,200,000. The data for this 

a 

alteration arc, unfortunately for his argument, fundamentally erroneous. 
He has figured two coins of Akhar, in his Plates, bearing upon this division 
of his proofs. 

No. 27 weighing 40 grains #£ copper, which he reads correctly as 
iSj^^ (one) damrt, A second coin of a similar character No. 4, weigh¬ 
ing 76 grains of ^ copper, he reads incorrectly as dam, and he proposes 
to identify the coin as the representative of the dam or ^th of the rupee 
of Akbar’s revenue system. • 

1 need scarcely follow his method of calculation whereby he seeks to 
justify tho reduction above-named, as there is a much more simple way of 
di.sposing of the question. Tested by his own interpretation of the legend 
on No. 27, th^ letters on No. 4 can only be read as damrd,f i, e., a 
double damrifX and have nothing whatever to do with the long-sought 
piece of the money of account. 

His second basis of calculation depends on the import of the word 
he transcribes as tanke, inscribed on his coins Nos. 1, 2,3. The definitions 


* 5 per cent., allowed for collection. 

t The ^nal (* mim, on the Mughal coins is marked in its down stroke. This sup¬ 
posed has a subjunct e. 

t damp firom dramma, i of a paisa,—Idarned gold, silver, riches. 


Vfi dramma, Qt, 
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of value on these pieces result in an average weight, in copper, of some¬ 
thing over 55 grains. Mr. Bodgers lihereupon proceeds to infer that 
as “ the total revenues of Akbar are put down by Niz£m>ud-din at 
640,00,00,000 tankes. This at the rate of 200 to the rupee would bo 
equal to 3,20,00,000 rupees or £3,200,000.” 

In this instance, also, the argument is founded on a palpable fallacy. 
There were both gold and silver ajU tanhahs* which constituted the 
early currency of the Pathdns, each of which were of the identical weight 
of 175 grains. But the Tdnh (or ddng)t as 1 was careful to point out 
(P- 408, my Pathdn Kings), had nothing to do with the Tanhah. 1 was 
also able to determine that the former was the surviving equivalent of the 
JPurdna of Manu, weighing 32 Satis or 56 grains ; in short the 
(Arabic ddng, which Babar himself remarked, was still used, in his 

days, to weigh “ jewfcls and precious stones,” and which he enters in his 
own Table of weights as equivalent to 32 Matis.f 

\ 

* The Fcndan Historians designate the coins in these two metals as Tankahs. The 
word on the gold pieces is Sihkah in its generic 

Ijeydcn’B Memoirs of Babar, p. 33% My Pathans, p. 222. 
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JSehcs from Ancient Perata in Qold, Silver, and Copper—Sy Major 

Genet al k. CTiiiisriNGHA.H, c* fl i,c i i&,l)ttector Genet al ArchceolO’ 

gteal Survey * 

(With nine Plates ) 

In the yeai 1877, on the noith bank of the Oxns^near the town of 
Takht-i Kuwdt, opposite Khulm and two days’ journey irom Kunduz, there 
was found a laige tieasuie of gold and sihei figuics, ornaments and coins, 
most ot which have been bi ought to India for sale The site is also called 
Kawat and Kawadian, and 1 have no doubt that it is the Kobadian. The 
finders quarrelled about the division of the spoil, and several of the larger 
objects weie cut to pieces for the sake of a ready settlement of accounts on 
the spot Two of the most interesting objects, a hoiseman and a chariot, 
both of gold, were presented to Lord L'vtton by Sir Louis Cavagnaii. Most, 
if not all, of the remaining objects of the first find have come into my 
possession Tke coins have been scattered. ^Several have gone to the 
jSntish Museum, and many have passed into the hands of various collectors, 
but a large number have come to Mr A Oiant and myself 1 believt that 
I have eeen most of them, as both dealeis and o|mer8have sent to me either 
the coins themselves or impressions of them for identification. The coins, 
so far as 1 have seen of them, range over a period of about three hundred 
years, fiom the time of Darius to that of Antiochus the Qreat and Euthy- 
demus of Bactna. The gold, and^ silver figures seet^ltlso to belong to 
different ages, as some are'decidedly very arohaio , more particularly the 
smaQ statuette of a king in ulvor, which 1 think may be as old as the time 
of Biljius. 
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It is perhaps rather bold to speculate as to Imw this large treasure 
came to be bidden. It was not found all in one spot j but scattered about 
in the sands of the river. One may therefore conjecture that it may have 
been concealed in the bank either in wooden boxes, or in ve.ssels of earthen¬ 
ware, which fell to pieces when the swollen stream cut away the bank and 
scattered their contents over the sands. 

If I am right as to tlie age of the latest coins, the treasure must have 
been buried about the time of Antioch us the Great and his contemporary 
Euthydemus of Ilactria, as not even a .‘-ingle specimen of either Demetrius 
or Eukratides has yet turned up. Now wo know that Bactria was invaded 
by Antioehus in 13. C. 20S. Euthydemus took up a position near Tagouria 
with an advanced post on the lliver Arius defended by ten thousand caval¬ 
ry. In the battle which followed, Euthydemus was defeated, and being 
di.sheartened ho “letreatcd to Ziriaspa, a city of Bactriana, with all his 
army.” I quote tlic following from my account of this campaign in the 
Numismatic Chronicle. ' 

“ In marching from ITju’kania to Bactria, Antioehus must have follow¬ 
ed the high road along the valley of Meshed to the fort of MuKdaran, 
which stands on an isolated .spur of t.ible-land at the entrance of the 
Darband Pass.* This is the place which I suppose that Antioehus was be¬ 
sieging when he heard that Euthydemus was encamped at Tagouria, only 
three days’ march di.stant, and that a body of cavalry was prej>arcd to dispute 
the pas.sage of th^ Arius Kiver. Antioehus at once raised the siege, and 
resolved to cross the river, and advance against the enemy. For the first 
two days he moved slowly, but on the evening of the tinrd day, leaving the 
main body behind, he made a forced march with all his cavalry and light- 
armed troops. As the country was level, and easy for the march of cavalry, 
be reached the banks of the lliver Arius and crossed it before dawn. Now 
the road through the Darband Pass leads direct upon the town of Sarakhs, 
which lies to the east of the Tejend, or Arius Kiver, at forty-five miles 
distance from Muzdaran The nature of this road also corresponds exactly 
with the account of Polybius: as Burnes describes the route for the 
eighteen miles to the south-west of Sarakhs, -as lying “ over a level country, 
broken in some places by gravelly hillocks.’’f Sarakhs itself must there¬ 
fore be the city to which the Bactrian cavalry retired at night; and Ta¬ 
gouria, where Euthydemus was encamped, may bo looked for somewhere 
along the lino of the Murghab, or Margus Kiver, in the neighbourhood of 
Maru-ur-Kud, or Alexandria Margiane.” 

“ Wilson thinks that Euthydemus showed little courage or conduct} 
in retiring at once so far back as Balkh, and he therefore infers that Zarias- 

* Burnes’ Travels, iii, £9. f Bumes* Travels, iii, 58. 

{ Ariana Antiqua, p. 221, note. 
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pa should rather be in the situation of Maru and Andkoh. But the identi¬ 
fication of Zariaspa with Bactria or Balkh seems to me to be too well 
established by the direct testimony of Ptolemy, as well as by the coineidence 
of its name with Azergashasp or Azerasp, the famousJlre-iemplo of Balkh, 
to be set aside by any reasoning founded on mere opinion. I disagree also 
with Wilson in thinking that Euthydemus would have shown good judg¬ 
ment in retiring upon Maru; for Maru stands on the edge of the desert, so 
that his further retreat would have been cut off, and he would have been 
compelled either to light or to submit, and in such a position a defeat would 
have been fatal. By retiring upon Balkh there were two linos of retreat 
open to him j cither northward into the mountains of Sogdiana, or east¬ 
ward up the valley of the 0\us. By taking up this commanding position 
in front of his eajntal, Eiithydemus forced his antagonist to come to terms.” 

Zariaspa has been generally accepted as only another name for the old 
capital, of Balkh, which was derived from its famous tiro-temple of Azer- 
gaslias]), or Azer-i-asp. I conclude that tlie treasure may have been hidden 
shortly before tho defeat of Euthydemus, hy some one who went to join the 
army on tho Arius Itiver and did not return to recover it. And there it 
has lain on the bank of the Oxustfor upwards of two thousand years, whilst 
Partliians and Scythians, Sassanians and Ambs, Turks and Mughals have 
in turn swept over tho country and crossed tho river within a lew miles of 
the hidden treasure. 

I have arranged tho principal objects of this curious discovery in six 
Plates according to their subjects, followed by two Plates of coins, 
and a single Plate of bronze objects fi'oin Sistiin, or Drangiana, which also 
formed a pjirt o£ the Ancient Persian empire of the Achaemenidse. Before 
discussing tlie varieties of dress and arms and ornaments brought to light in 
these ourious relics, I tliiiik it best to give a brief description of the objects 
represented in tlie different Plates. 

Plato XI. Eoyal Statuette. Solid silver, full size, weight 5,794 grains. 
In my own possession. Tho figure is ^ presented in two views, both front 
and back. Tl\e upper part of the dress is bordered with broad bands of 
gold ornament let into the silver, with a similar gold baud down tho front 
of the long tunic. The diadem is fastened near the top of the head dress 
or tiiara, with its broad ends hanging conspicuously at the back of tho head. 

Plate XII. lioyal Figures. Thin gold, full size, weight 84 grains. 
Author. 

No. 1. Standing figure with crown on head, right hand up-raised and 
left band carrying a flower. Author. j.. 

No. 2. Gold liiug, weighing 272 grains. Author. Crowned figure 
of king seated on a chair-~-hulding a bird on his right hand and a flower ia 
Lis left. 
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No. 3. Double Dario, gold. Author. The type is tho same as that 
which is so well known on the single Darics. Tho king, crowned and resting 
on his right, knee cai'ries a bow in his outstretched left hand, and an arrow 
in his right. 

^^o. 4. Silver coin. Aiithor. This rare coin is of tho same typo as 
the gold Darics and silver Darics, but its weight is only two-thirds of that 
of the silver Daric or Sitflos. This proves that the silver Siglos was divided 
into six parts, which as I will hereafter show were called danake, in Greek 

8av'uK>7. 

No. 5. Silver coin. Author. The king crowned and kneeling as on 
the coin just described. In his left hand tho usual now, and in his right 
a long spear, with a heavy knob at tho end. In the field the Greek 
letters A II. 

No. G. Large silver coin, weighing 407J grains. Author. Archaic 
type ; crowned king in cliariot drawn by four horses. 

No. 7. Largo silver coin weighing 400 grains. Author. Similar 
types. 

I have seen four specimens of the former, and six of tho latter type, 
brought from the Oxus find. These coins are usually named Persian octo- 
drachms, but I believe that they should rather be called Pentasiglons, or 
Quarter Darics, as I will show hereafter. I have placed them hero for the 
purpose of illustrating the following figure. 

No. 8. Gold ; full size; king and driver in chariot. Weight 368 
grains. Lord L^’tton. Horse gold, 9G grains. Author. 

In the plate the wheel has been sidded from that shown on the largo 
silver coins. Tho driver in spite of his shortnes.s is standing, while the 
tall king is sitting, with a spear in hi.s hand, on a scat running from front 
to rear, and not across the chariot. The reins of thin gold wire still cling 
to the driver’s hand.?, while a similar gold wire forms the head-gear 
of the horse. Tlie figures arc all hollow, having been formed in two pieces, 
and aftenvards joined rather roughly. 

I understand that a much larger chariot with wheels and horses com¬ 
plete, including also a king and a charioteer, was found last year and sent 
to England, where it was sold for a large sura. 1 was not allowed even to 
see it. 

Plate XIII. Statuettes. 

No. 1, front view, and No. 2, side view, of a gold figure, full size, 
weighing 10G3 grains. Lord Lytton. The figure is nearly solid, and must 
have been originally mounted on horseback, as shown by the position of the 
legs and hands. I take it to be a royal personage partly from the em¬ 
broidered tunic, and partly from the tall head-dress, which was peculiar to 
the kings of Persia. 


m 
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No. 3, solid silver statuette, half size, weighing 28,282 grains, or 
nearly 59 ounces. Author. The figure is naked, with the exception of the 
head which is covered with a tall flat-sided cap, very like that of the rider 
shown in No. 1, hut without the flaps. 

No. 4, head of a horse nearly solid, in gold, full size, weighing G73 
grains. Author. This statuette was entire when found; but the finders 
having quarrelled about the division of their treasure, the horse was cut in 
pieces with a chisel, some marks of which may be seen both on the neck 
and the check. It is said to have been nearly C inches long. 

Nos. 5 and 6. Side and front views of the head dress of the last 
Iiaj4 of Ladak, to illustrate the tall cap of the naked silver figure. Tho 
upper part of the cap was of black velvet, rimmed with a band of sky blue 
silk, embroidered with gold. 

Plate XIV. A Magus or PHest. 

Gold Plaque, full size, weighing 624 grains. Author. The figure will 
be described presently. 

Plate XV. Animals. 

No. 1. Winged bull, full size, weighing 134 grains. Author. At the 
back of the Plate there are several small eyelet holes for securing it to some 
back ground. 

No. 2. Small eagle, full size, in solid gold, weighing 13 grains. Au¬ 
thor. 

No. 3. Small pigeon, full size, in hollow gold, weighing 21 grains. 
Author. This figure has small eyelet holes below. 

No. 4. Small square gold plaque, full size, weighing 26 grains. Au¬ 
thor. Figures of man and lion in archaic style. 

No. 5. Gold ring, weighing 60 grains. Horse running to left. 
Author. 

No. G. Gold stag, full size, weighing 385 grains. Author. The stag 
had branching antlers, of which one is i Itogether gone, and the other broken 
off just above the lowermost tiro. F,rom some marks about ♦ feet it 
would appear to have been fastened to a flat plate, like the sheep in the 
next figure. 

No. 7. Gold sheep, full size, weighing 924 grains. Author. The 
figure is fixed to an oblong plate which is pierced with small holes all round 
tho four sides for tho purpose of securing it firmly, either by rivets to the 
crest of a metal helmet, or by sewing it to the top of a felt head-dress. 
Or, perhaps both tho stag and the sheep may have been tho prowniug figures 
of military or royal standards. 

No. 8. Gold fish, half size, weighing 5,687 grains or nearly 12 ounces. 
Author. This figure is 9i inches in length, and was most probably the 
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crest of a royal standard, as the MdJii MarAtih or “ Fish standard” has 
come down even to our own times as one of the symbols of high position, 
if not of royal rank. Thus the king of Oudh had two fishes carved on the 
gateways of his palace, and al'«o placed a fisli on his coins. One of the 
])rivileges said to have been granted by Kutb-nddin, the first Muhammadan 
king, to the Hindu Vnneos was the right of hoisting the royal fish standard 
or MarAtih-hino, as it is expressed in the books of Mukji the famous 
bard of the Khiula Chaubans. 

Plate XV'I. Oniamnils. 

No. 1. Earring of solid gold, full sir.e, IS grains. Author. The pin 
which passed from the back of tiie head to tlie feet has been lost. The 
execution of this little figure is much superior hi finish to most of tlio other 
objects. 

No. 2. Large finger ring in shape of a coiled snake, 176 grains. 
Author. 

No. 3. Small finger ring of similar design, 77 grains. Author. 
Both of these rings are of pale gold. 

No. 4. Gold belt clasp, full size, weighing 4S6 grains. Author. 
There arc tw'o fiat loops at the back for the belt to pas.s through. The 
youthful mole head, crowned with a chaplet of ivy leaves, stands out in 
very bold relief. It dilVers, however, in its workmanship from most of tho 
other objects, li.aving been beaten up from behind, instead of being cast in 
a mould. It is therefore a very ancient sjiecimcn of repouseo work. I 
take the head to be that of Diovf/aos Kissophoros, or tlie “ Ivy-crowncd 
Dionvsus,” and that it must have been the work of some Oriental Greek 
about tlie time of Alexander the Great. 

Bracelets. 

All tlie specimens that I have seen were cub up by the finders, the 
plain middle pieces being consigned at once to tlie melting-pot, and only 
the ornamented ones kept fo%salc. The specimens in the Plate are all 
from my^^n collect ion. 

No. 5. Gold bracelet, full size, ending in ram’.s head. 

No. G. ditto, full size, ending in dog’s head (?) 

No. 7. Spiral gold bracelet, fnil size, ending in lion’s head. Some 
jiortions of the spiral,coil being left attached to each end, 1 had the bracelet 
completed by a Simla goldsmith. 

No. 8. Gold bracelet, full size, ending in lion’s head. 

No. 9. Gold bracelet, full size, ending in wild goat’s head. Th® 
top view of tho head is also sliown, where it will be seen tliat the tips of 
the horns are made to join so as not to offer any points for catching in the 
dress. 
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No. 10. Gold bracelet, full size, ending in head of horned lion (?) 
The top view of this bracelet is also given. 

Torques or Collars. 

No. 11. Two bull’s heads in gold set upright, firll size. 

No. 12. Lion’s head in solid gold, full size, weighing 3!1G grains. All 
my ciKjuirics have failed to discover the companion piece. When complete 
this collar must have weighed about seven ounces. 1 understand that it 
was cut into several small pieces. 

Dress of the Ancient Persians. 

The king was distinguished from all his sub jects by wearing an upright 
head dross, called'Ar«?rtr/s or Kitaris, an oriental name which still survives 
ill the Hebrew Kether. Curtius says “ Cidarim Porsa; regium capitis vocaliant 
insigno.” Plutarch also relates that Artaxerxes allowed his eldest son Darius, 
when he declared him his successor, to wear “ the point of his Kitaris erect, 
as a mark of I'oyalty.” It was bound with a fillet called Mitra, which liko 
the Greek diatlcina, had the two ends hanging down behind the head. Tho 
Greek word itself was also introduced into JVrsia, most probably during the 
time of the Soloukidie, and it still exists in Persian under the contr.icted form 
of drhiiii, by the simple elision of the second d. All head dresses were 
called by tho genmal name of tidra, that of the king being distinguished 
by its upright form. Another term was Kurhasia, which would rather 
seem to he a foreign name, if, as I suppose, it contains the Tdrki word 
lush, or “ lioad,” the whole word meaning perhaps only “ head covering.” 

A siiecimen pf the upright tiara, with tho diadem is .<5een in the silver 
statuette in Plate XI. The same tiara is apparently represented on the most 
ancient Pcirsian coins, both of gold and silver, as seen on tlio dillbrcnt speci¬ 
mens in Plate 11. But the head dress on the coins is almost invariably 
represented with a radiated crown on the top, which in figure 1 of Plato XII 
would seem almost to be separate from the tiara, or head-dress proper. 
But perhaps the; finest specimens of the Kid&^is, or upright tiara, are seen 
on the larger silver coins of Tigrancs king of Armenia, on which the tiara 
is formed with a radiated upper edge. The Kidaris itself was made of 
crimson cloth, with a diadem of sky blue spotted with a white star. So 
Cnrtius says “ Cmrulca fascia albo distincta circumibat.” So also the tall 
cap mentioned above as worn by the KajA, of Ladak h.as a sky-blue border. 

The common tidra was a soft felt cap, c.allcd pilos bj^^ the Gi\)oks ; hut 
it differed from tho Greek pilos in having long lappets which could bo tied 
under the chin.* This is the cap \yorn by the drivers in the chariots in 
Plato XII; by tho Satrap Tiridames on No. 5 coin of Plate XVII; by the 
Magus in Plate XIV, and appar(’ntly also by the king himself when out riding 
* This fhet is specially referred to by Juvenal, VT, 616. 
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01 * hunting, as shown in Plate XIII. But the caps worn by the Magus and 
the king are tall, the former only diffeiing from the royal cap in the upper 
part being pressed downwards and backwards. The Satrap head-dress with 
its side lappets is fully displayed on the beautiful coin of Pharnabazus pub¬ 
lished by the Due de Luynes.* 

The outer dress consisted of a sleeved tunic, a pair of light fitting 
trowsors, and boots. 

The tunic worn by all classes of Persians was a sleeved coat cfdled 
Kandus or Sandtil'e, a name which appears to contain the Persian word 
Ilmii, or ATrtw*, “ a sleeve.” It was al.so called Stirdpis, which may 
perhaps bo only the l*ersian word Sardpd “ from head to foot,” and 
if so, this term would.rather apjdy to the Median robe, which reached 
down to the ground, than to the later Persian tunic. According 
to some the so rap is a striped tunic of crimson and white, 

tunic(E medium album intextuni.\ But judging from the coloured |lres3 of 
Darius in the Pompeian l^losaic, and from the dress of the golden statuette 
hoi'seinan in Lord Lytton’s pos'jcssion, the main part of the tunic w'as of 
scarlet, with a broad band of white down the front, and narrow bands along 
the edges of the .sleeves and of the skirts. 

The Persian trowsers were of two kinds, “ loose” and “ tight.” The 
former w'ore called sarahdra or sambulla, a name which is still in use as 
sardtcil and sarawdl for the very same garment. The light trow.sers were 
called anaxurides, in the plural. Xenophon calls them wotKtAat 
W'hich may mean cither “ embroidci’cd” or “ parti-coloured.” The tight- 
fitting trowsers or anaxurides are worn by Darius and most of the Persian 
chiefs, in the famous Pompeian mosaic representing the battle of Issus. 
They are also worn by the horseman in Plato XIII and by the seated 
Satrap Datames or Tiridaines on the coin No. 5 of Plate XVlf, I can tind 
nothing about either their material or their colour, as 1 have not access to 
any coloured copy of the Pompeian mosaic. 

The boots \vere of soft l|||ther, and' soinetimc.s ended in long points, as 
seen in the gold statuette of Plate XII. But these long points were most 
probably confined to riding boots, as the king in Plate XI has square-toed 
boots, much like those of the present day, excepting only that the 3 ' are 
highly ornamented. 

Magus or Priest. 

In Plate XIV we have a representation of the Magus or Priest as he 
stood in front of the fire altar for daily worship. The most minute account 

* Essai sur la Nomismatique dos Satiapioa et du la Phonicio sous les liois Achoimo- 
nidcs. Plate I, fig. 5. 

t Cortius, Yit. Alexand. III. 3-7. The medium intextum ogroos with the fitirSXtvKot 
of the Qreek writers. See also Xonoph., Cyrop. 1, 3.2.' 
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of tho ancient Magi that has come down to us is that of Strabo, who had 
no doubt frequently witnessed the Magian worship. “ The Persians” he says 
“ Lave also ccrtiiin large shrines, called PyrcBtlieia. In the middle of these 
is an altar, on which is a great quantity of ashes whereJihe Magi maintain 
an unextinguished tire. Tliey enter daily and continue their incantation 
for nearly an hour holding before the fire a bundle of rods, and wear round 
their heads high turbans of felt, reaching down on each side, so as to 
cover the lips and the sides of the cheeks.” Hero I think there must have 
been some mistake of the copyist, as Herodotus mentions that when all was 
ready, the Magus “ chanted a hymn,” which he could hardly do when his 
mouth was covered, with the lappets of his head-dress.* * * § The figure in 
Plate XIV certainly has his lips quite free. I think therefore that we 
might venture to change ra the ” lips” to rpaxrjXov the “ throat.” 

Strabo’s description would then tally exactly with the representation of tlie 
Magus on the gold plate, having both his throat and the sides of his cheeks 
covered by the lappets of his head-dress. The dress of tho Magus was 
white according to Diogenes Laertius,f but nothing is said about its orna¬ 
mentation, which is conspicuous in the Plate, both on the shoulders and 
round the edges of the tunic, whrjh reaches only to the knees. He has a 
short sword on his right side, and holds tho harsom, or ” holy wand of 
twigs,” in his right hand before him. 

Strabo describes the sacrifices of the Magi in another place, where he 
says that ” they continue their incantations for a long timo, holding in their 
hands a bundle of slender myrtle rods.” But in neither place does he men¬ 
tion in which hand the Magus held the barsom, or wand of twigs. This 
omission is very ‘unfortunate, as the Parsi priests of the present day hold 
the sacred wand in the left hand, in utter disagreement with the ancient 
custom as represented on tho gold plate. At first I thought it possible 
that the artist might have made a blunder in placing both the barsom and 
tho sword on the right. But I see that the Persian soldiers given in Uaw- 
linson’s ancient monarchies wear exactly the ssmac short swords on the right 
side.;|; It is clear therefore that the present practice of the Parsis is an 
actual departure from the custom of the Magi of old. 

In Yasna 57, as published by Ilaug, 1 find the following passage 
regarding the barsom, or holy wand of twigs.§ ” He who first arranged 

the bundle of sacred twigs (barsom), that with 3, that with 5, that with 7, 
and that with 9 stalks, those which were so long ns to go up to the knees, 

* Horodot. I. 132. Curtius also speaks of tho lilagi singing, HI. 3.7. 

t ’Eir6il|f XcuK^ quoted by Eawlinson, Anct. Monui'chii|s, Vol. II, 347’ 
2nd edition. 

X Ancient Monarchies, 2nd edition, Vol. Ill, pp. 172-174,176. 

§ Haug’s Essays, by West, p. 189. 

U 
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and those which went as far as the middle of the breast, (he arranged them) 
to worship, to praise, to satisfy and to extol the archangels.’* 

In his notes descriptive of Farsi ceremonies Haug gives the following 
deta^od description of the holy wand. The barsom consists of a number 
of slender rods or tdi, formerly twigs of some particular trees, but now thin 
metal wires are generally used. The number of these tdt depends upon the 
nature of the ceremony to be celebrated. For Ijashne (yazishn) alone 21 
idi are required, for Ijashne with Vendidad and Yisparad 33 tdi, for Yasht* 
i'ltapithwin 13 tdi, for Darun B&j 5 tdi, or 7 when a priest becomes 
a herhad.** In a footnote Dr. Haug adds—“ According to other informa* 
tion the Dardn B&j requires 7 tdi of double thickness, or 9 if per¬ 
formed in the house of a king or chief highpriest. In the Nirangistan it 
is stated that the barsom twigs may bo cut from any tree whoso trunk is 
sound, and that they should be from one to three spans in length and a 
barley-corn in thickness, and their number cither 3, 6, 7, 9, 12,15, 21, 33, 
69, or 551, according to the circumstances of the ceremony.^’ 

The barsom carried by the Magus on the gold plate has only 6 
twigs or rods, but I can nowhere dud any statement as to the particular 
ceremony for which a wand of 5 twigs is required. All the authorities, 
from Anquetil du Perrou downwards, are content with stating the fact that 
the number varies according to the character of the sacriBce performed. 
Qerson da Cunha, the latest writer, simply says that “ in the ordinary 
Darun ceremony only 5 wires arc used.”* 

Arm and Ornaments. 

Doth Medes and Persians were fond of gold ornaments; and in the 
sculptures of Persepolis and Nakshi Bustam we see a profusion of ear-ringSf 
finger-rings, bracelets, armlets, and collars or torques, of which numerous 
examples are found in the present collection. The only arms represented 
are the short Persian sword called AhinahSa, on the Magus, in Plate XIV ; 
and a spear in the hands of the king in the chariot, in Plate XII. On the 
coins, however, are seen both the bow and the shield. 

JEar-rings are represented by a single specimen, Plate XVI, fig, 1, which 
I have already noticed as being of superior workmanship. It represents a 
naked male figure with his hands on his hips, and his body bent double. 
The figure is well proportioned and beautifully made. Arrian mentions 
gold ear rings set with precious stones as part of the treasures in the. tomb 
of Gyrus at Pasargadse: ivwria p^pverov re km XCdm KoKXqrd, Arrian, 
Anabasis, VI, 29. 

Finger-rings f|,re of two kinds, the coiled snalee pattern and the seal 
ring pattern. Of the former there are two specimens in Plate XVI, the 

e 

* See Gerson da Cunha, in Bombay Asiatic Society’s Jouizud, XIV, 6. 
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larger one weighing 176 grains, and the smaller one only 77 grains. Of the 
seal rings there are three specimens. 1 st, A king seated on a chair, Plate 
XII, fig. 2, weighing 272 grains in my possession. 2nd, An animal run¬ 
ning to left, Plate XY, fig. 5, weighing 60 grains, also in my possession. 
8rd, Human-headed and winged hull walking to left, with an inscription of 
4 letters, which will bo discussed when 1 come to describe the coins. This 
seal is in the British Museum. 

Bracelets and Armlets are by far the most numerous of the ornaments 
found on the Oxus. There are no less than six specimens in Plate XYI, and 
I have seen several others. They are all of gold from one-eighth to one-sixth 
of an inch in thickness, and invariably terminate in animal’s heads, such as 
goats, rams, lions and griilins. See Plate XVI, figs. 6 to 10. The horned 
Leads are very skilfully arranged for actual wear, the horns being always 
thrown on the back of the head, or joined together behind the head so.- as 
not to catch in the dress. Bracelets are mentioned by both Herodotus and 
Xenophon as parts of the usual ornaments of the Persians. 

Torques, or Collars are represented by only two specimens. All the 
principal fig-ires in the sculptures at Persepolis are* represented wearing 
neck-chains or collars. They formed part of the royal ornaments deposited 
in the tomb of Cyrus,* and they formed part of the spoil which the Greeks 
stripped from the dead Persians after the battle of Platsea.t The larger 
specimen, fig. 12, Plate XVI, is nearly one quarter of an inch in diameter.^ 
When complete it must have weighed about 7 ounces, as this fragment 
weighs 336 grains. It is of excolleut workmanship. 

The throne of the king would appear to have been a single high-backed 
chair. The onlytrepresentation amongst the Oxus find is on the gold ring 
Plate XII, fig. 2. But other seats of a similar kind are found on the coins 
of the Satrap Datames or Tiridames. Plate XVII, fig. 5., 

The Koyal Chariot is well represented in Plate XII, both on the coins,, 
and in an actual model chariot from the Oxus find. In this example there 
are two shafts or poles, each with a cross bar for two horses. The Koyal 
chariot must therefore have had four horsea as shown on the coins. The 
king is sitting in the chariot on a seat running fore and aft, and not across, 
while the charioteer is standing. 

I have lately seen a small silver horse, which, from a hole on one side, 
would appear to have been attached to a chariot. It was solid, and came 
from the Oxus. It was a little larger than the horse in the Plate> 

Animals. 

The animals represented amongst the Oxus relics are ^e horse, the 
lion, the stttg, a fish, a pigeon, a small bird like an eagle, and two snakes. 

• Artian, Exped. Alcxondri, Yl, 21. f Hoiodot. IX, 80. 
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Also amongst the bracelets and collars there are heads of lions, dogs, 
goats, and bulls. 

The principal figures are the stag, the sheep and the fish, the two 
former being represented in Plate XV, of full size, and the last only half 
size. The winged bull in the same Plate is also of full size. A first view 
recalls that of the Assyrian sculptures, both in subject and in style. The 
strongly displayed and exaggerated ribs and muscles of the bull, the stag, 
and the sheep suggest the possibility that they may even bo real speci¬ 
mens of Assyrian art which had found their way to Bactria. 

The most puzzling thing about those relics is their use. Many of 
them were certainly simjilo ornaments ; such as the winged bull in Plate 
XV, which has eyelet holes for fastening it to some wooden or metal gi’onnd, 
such as the sheath of a sword. Professor Rawlinson supposes that the 
scabbard described by Curtius as ex gemnid erat vaginCy was formed “ of a 
single piece of jasper, agate, lapis lazuli,”* But as such a scabbard would 
have been fatal to the sharp edge of the sword, I have nn doubt that the 
stones were only very thin slices fastened to a wooden sheath. In fact the 
scyniitars found on tlie bodies of the dead Persians after the battle of 
Platiea are described by Herodotus as covered with “ ornaments of gold.”t 

But as the stag, the sheep, and the fish of my collection could not 
possibly have been used for overlaying any flat surface, it has struck mo 
that they may have been used as crests for helmets, or standards. The 
first two were certainly either nailed or possibly sewn with stout thread, to 
some larger object; but the fish must, I think, have been slung from the 
top of a standard as it has a stout i*ing or eyelet hole, on its loft side, close 
to the end of the fm. It must therefore have been suspended perpendicu¬ 
larly^ witli the mouth up. 

Coins found on iJie Oxus. 

In treating of the ancient coinage of Lydia and Persia it is necessary 
to remember that tlie former derived its monetary standard from Assyria 
and the latter from Babylonia. The value of the Lydian standard is placed 
beyond all doubt by the statement of Herodotus about the ingots of gold 
and clcctrum which Creesus presented to the temple at Delphi. J According 
to his account the ingots were all of the same size, 6 palms long by 3 palms 
broad and 1 palm thick. Taking the Greek palm at S OStSTS inches, each 
ingot would have contained 502'898 cubic inches. Of these ingots 4 only 
were of pure gold weighing 2| talents, the remaining 113 being of pale 
gold, or elcctrum, and weigliing only 2 talents each. Then taking tho 

* Ancient Monarohies, HI, 208, 2nd edition. 

t Ilcrodotiu, IX, 60. 

1 Horodot., Hist. I, 60. 
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specifio gravity of water at 252-45 grains per cubic inch and that of pure 
gold at 19*268 times that of water, the weight of each of the 4 ingots of 
refined gold would have been 350 76 lbs., which makes the Lydian talent just 
140-3 lbs. Now this was also the Assyrian talent, as jvo learn from the 
weights of the lions and ducks preserved in the British Museum, which 
give an Assyrian mina of 15,368 grains, and a Babylonian mina of 7,747 
grains, or just one half of the other. The same difference is still preserved 
at the present day as the man of Shiraz and Bagdad is just double that of 
Tabrez and Bu.shir, the average of the former being 14 06 lbs. and that of 
the latter being only 6'985.* The weight corresponding to the ancient 
talent is the toman, or dah-man, that is 10 mam, of which the Bagdadi 
toman averages 140 6 lbs., and the Tabrezi toman 69-85 lbs., tlie former being 
the modern representative of the Assyrian, and the latter of the Babylonian 
talent. 

But these values are only approximations, as it is very unlikely that 
the Lydian ingots were made in exact whole numbers of Greek measures, 
and we know that all measures of weight suffer degradation in the lapse of 
time. To obtain more exact values we must refer to the statements of 
ancient authors, and compare them with the weights of the actual coins 
which have come down to us. 

The earliest fact bearing on this subject is the statement of Herodotus, 
in his account of the satrapies of Darius, that the value of gold in Persia 
was 13 times that of silver. But this is directly at variance with another 
statement that the Babylonian talent was equal to 70 Euboic mina>, because 
as the silver payments were made in the Babylonian standard and the gold 
payments in the Euboie, this would reduce the rate of silver to gold from 
13 down to Ilf. The true number of mince in the Babylonian talent was 
78, and not 70, as we may deduce from the difference of the rates between 
silver and gold which prevailed in Eubsca and Persia. Thus, as the rate of 
10 is to 13, so are 60 mime to 78 inin:e. By applying this corrected value 
of the Babylonian talent to the text of Herodotus, all the discrepancies, 
which have hitlvJrto puzzled commentators, disappear at once. He gives the 
total amount of the nineteen silver paying satrapies at 7,600 Babylonian 
talents, which his text says are equal to 9,540 Euboic talents, instead of 
9,880 which is the true value at 13 rates. And that this was the actual 
rate that he used in the reduction is proved by his final total, which after 
adding the quota of the 20th satrapy, namely, 360 talents of gold, or 360 X 
13 = 4,680 talents of silver, ho makes 14,560 talents.f The sum of these 


* — Kelly’s Cambist—Prinsep’s Useful Tables. 

t Herodot., Hist., Ill, 06.. I made this correetion so long ago as 1858. The total 
of silver payments is said by Mr. Eawlinson (Herodotus, Yol. II, 486) to be 7,7401 
talents, but be has overlooked the fact that 140 talents of the 4th satrapy were not 
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two, 9,880 plus 4,680, is exactly 14,660 talents as stated by Herodotus. 

As it is important to establish the correctness of the rate of 13 
silver to 1 gold as noted by Herodotus, I append here the details of the 
sums actually paid into the Persian treasury. 

Satrap ie» — Talents. 

No. I.—400 

II.—500 

III. —360 

IV. —360—(oOO less 140 for cavalry not paid into Treasury.) 

V.—350 

VI.—700 

VII.—170 

VIII.—300 

IX.—1000 

X.—450 

XI.—200 

XII.—360 

XIII. —400 

XIV. —600 

XV.—250 

XVI.—300 

XVII.—400 
XVIII.—200 
XIX.—300 


7,600 Babylonian talents of 78 Attic mines 
equal to 9.880 Nuboic talents, of 60 Attic miuse 


at 13 to 10 — —so 7,000 x ^- = 9,880 Euboic talents of silver 
Add XXth satra[)y 360 gold x 13 = silver 4,680 

which gives a total of 14,560 Euboic talents of silver 


exactly as stated by Herodotus. 

The next fact regarding Persian money we got from Xenophon, who 
states that the talent was equal to 300 Darics, and the sighs was equal to 
7i Attic oboli.’*^ Taking the Attic drachma at 67*2 English grains and the 
obolus at 11*2 grains, the weight of the siglos^ or Persian silver coin, would 

received by Darius. The actual total of silver payments was therefore only 7,600 
talents, as I have stated above. 

* Xenoph., Anab., 1—'O hlyKas St^varai Hrrit ifioKobs sol 
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have been exactly 84 grains. But this value we know fi'om numbers of 
existing coins to be too low, as the average of 10 good specimens, which I 
have recorded is 85*19 grains, of which 6 are of 86 grains and upwards, the 
heaviest reaching 87*9 grains. Accordingly I find that Hesychius fixes the 
value of the stylos at 8 Attic oboli, which would make |t) IL*2 x 8 = 89*6 
grains in weight. His words are ^tyAos vofiwfia IlepcriKoy Swd/Jteyov oktu* 
o^oXovs ’Arrucovs. The siglos is also mentioned in Attic inscriptions,accoi*ding 
to Lenonnant.* It seems probable therefore that the true value may have 
been between 7^ and 8 gboli. Now several ancient writers state that the 
Persian Daric was equal to 20 Attic drachms; and as wo gather from 
Xenophon that it was also equal to 20 Persian e^li, I conclude that this 
difference in value must have been due solely to the difference of rate of 
silver to gold in the two countries. In Greece, owing to the successful 
working of the gold mines in Thrace, the rate was only 10 to 1, while in 
Persia it was 13 to 1. That this value of 13 to 1 was not a fluctuatiag 
rate is proved by the fact that Stm, the Persian word for silver, has also 
the meaning of “ one thirteenth.** I believe therefore that the weight of the 
sifflos was to that of the Attic drachma exactly in the ratio of 13 to 10, 
which would make the eii/los just 87*36 grains, or as nearly as possible 
intermediate between the two values given by Xenophon and Hesychius. 

Accepting this as the true weight of the siglos, the value of 1 JDaHe, 
or 20 sigli, will be 1747*2 grains of silver, and the Persian talent, which 
was equal to 300 gold Barics in valve, and to 300 x 20 = 6000 silver 
sigli in weight, will be 524,160 grains, or 74*88 lbs. At 81 grains to the 
siglos, the Persian talent would have been exactly 72 English pounds avoir¬ 
dupois. Having.thus established the normal weight of the siglos at 87*36 
grains, I will now proceed to fix the weights of other Persian coins begin¬ 
ning with the Dario. 

The Dario was the common coin of the ancient Peman empire, just 
as the sovereign or pound is the common coin of England at the present 
time. In value it was equal to 20 sigli ; and as the rate of silver to gold 
was 13 to 1, ^he gold Daric must have been exactly one-thirteenth of the 
weight of 20 sigli, or 87*36 x = 134*4 grains, which is the full weight 
of the Attic stater. 1 am aware that many numismatists consider the 
Daric to have been a lighter coin than the Attic stater. But I believe that 
this opinion has been created by simply ignoring the fact that the Barics 
were much longer in circulation than the Attic staters of Philip and 
Alexander, and by comparing Attic staters of fuH weight with the averages 
of a number of worn Barics. For instance Mr. Head makes the normal 
weight of the Barics only 180 grains.f But as he naakes the normal 

* Bevue Numismatique, 1867, p. 362. 

^ t Coinage of Lydia and Persia, pp. 29-30. 
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weight of the siglos to be 86'45 grains, the Daric should be 86*J5 x = 
331 grains exactly. He gets the lower weight by taking the rate of silver 
at 13’3 instead of 13 as distinctly stated by Herodotus, and as actually 
used by the historian in his rcduetions. 

I have taken the normal weight of the Daric as 134‘4 grains, or exactly 
equal to the Attic stater by raising it from tlie aseortainod weight of tho 
Persian aiglos of silver. I will now compare the actual Darics that have 
come down to us with a number of Attic staters. For this purpo.se I have 
examined the catalogues and descriptions of nine /liffercut collections, from 
which I find that 21 staters of Philip, 42 of Alexander, 3 of Arrhidiuus and 
12 of Lysimachus, or altogether 78 Attic staters give an average weight of 
132‘11 grains. Taking tho normal Attic stater at 131'4 grains, tho average 
loss of these 78 staters i.s 2‘29 grains. With these staters we may compare 
125 Darics, wliich formed part of \ hoard of 300 found in tho canal of 
Xerxes. The average weight of these 125, as ascertained by II. P. Borrell, 
was 129*4 grains, while many of the heavier pieces reached 132 grain.®.* 
Now adding a loss of 2 29 grains to 129 4, we get 131G9 as the approxi¬ 
mate normal weight of the Daric. But as many of tlie best pieces actually 
weighed 132 grains I think that the normal weight of the Daric may fairly 
be placed as high as 133 grains. It appears also from Hussey’s examina¬ 
tion of the gold staters in the British Museum and other collections that 
the average weight of 71 staters of Philip, Alexander and Lysimachus was 
a little over 132 grains, the heaviest only reaching 133 grains.f It must 
be remembered also that the Museum coins are selected specimens, chosen 
specially for the goodness of their preservation. I believe therefore that if 
a similar selection of the choicest specimens had been made from the 300 
Darics found in the canal of Xerxes, their average weight would most pro¬ 
bably have also reached 132 grains. 

Tho Daric was divided into 20 silver shekels, or aigli^ just as the Eng¬ 
lish sovereign is divided into 20 shillings. Tho weight of the sigloa itself 
has already been discussed. But the multiples and divisions of the sigloa 
have hithei'to received but little attention from numismatists with reference 
to their value. For the sake of mere convenience it seems almost certain 
that there must have been a quarter Daric piece cither of gold or of silver. 
No gold coin of this value has yet been found, but there is a considerable 
number of large silver pieces weighing from 396 »ip to 438*5 giuins which 
are certainly quarter Darics in value, whatever their name may have been. 
1 have a record of the weights of 22 of these coins, of which the five heaviest 
average 426*66 grains, the maximum weight being 433 5 grains. Now 

* H. P. Borrell in Numismatic Chroiiiclo, VI, 153, and Max. Borr^in personal 
communication. 

t Uussey’s Essay, p. 16. 
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taking the siglos at 87‘36 grains, the normal weight of the pentasiflon or 
quarter Darie, would have been 436'8 grains, or only a trifle more than the 
actual weight of those large silver coins. The types of these coins are the 
king in a chariot drawn by lour horses, and a galley filled with rowers on 
tlio reverse. There is also a quarter piece of the same types, or one-sixteeuth 
of a l^aric. 

The next silver coin in weight is the Aryaiidic of which Herodotus has 
given a brief account. The.se coins range from 220 to 23(> grains in weight 
which is too heavy for the eighth of a Dario, or 218'4! grains at the rate of 
13 to 1. It would, however, exiictly agree with the required weight at 14 
rates, as 134*4 x V = 235*2 grains. Eut so far as I am aware there is 
no authority for supposing that gold was scarce or silver common in Egypt 
during the governorship of Aryandes, 

The next coins in weight arc those of the Satraps of Asia Minor, Tiri> 
bazus, Pharnabazus, Tiridamcs, and others. Mr. Head takes the normal 
weight of their coins at 172*9 grain.s, or just twice Cliat of the sighs, which 
he fixes at 86 f5 grains. According to my valuation of the siglos at 87*3G 
grains the full weight of the satrapal coins of Asia Minor would be 174*72 
grains. The difference between those values is very little ; but I altogether 
dissent from Mr. Head’s identification of the siglos with the Persian 
jrachui. This name 1 would assign to the double siglos of the Satraps on 
the following grounds. At the present day the three smaller weights of 
the Persian system are the Ddnik or Dang, the MishJcdl, and the Darm or 
Diram, which I would identify with the Danake, the siglos, and the Drach¬ 
ma of ancient writers. As the Darm is equal to 2 Mishkdls, it corresponds 
exactly with the satrapal silver coins of Asia Mmor, which are just double 
the weight of the siglos. The Darm was therefore one-tenth of a Daric. 

The ancient Persian siglos was divided into 6 Danakes, just as the 
Mishkal is now divided into 6 Ddniks or Dangs ; and as the siglos was 
■jfVth of the Daric, so the Danik was its multiple of 4 Daniks 

[Chah4r-Danik] was ^ Dario. A specimen of this last very rai^ 

coin, weighing 55 grains, is given in Plate XVII fig. 4. The Hemisiklon is 
mentioned by Josephus, and the Hemisiklion by Ilesychius. The half.siglos, 
or quarter darm, is such an obviously useful division that one would have 
expected the coin to have been very common. But so far as I am aware, 
not a single specimen of this value has yet been found of the royal archer 
type. 

The Ddnik itself is mentioned by three different authors, Pollu.v, 
Hesychius and Suidas. Pollux writes the name Danike or Danake, or Dani- 
kon, and that it was a Persian coin. Hesychius calls it Danae, and 
says that it was worth more than an ubqlus.* But this form of Dam's is 

* Uoyi, vofu<rni,ri6i> ri fiap0apmhv 8vi'(b*evo>' irX^oi' ifiohw 6\(y^ rm. 
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eertafhly a mistake for PanaM, as he names the half coin jSemidanaJcion. 
Suidas also writes the name Danahe^ and repeats what was previously said 
by Hesychius, that this coin was placed in the mouths of the dead. Com- 
paiing the statement of Hesychius, that the Danake was worth more than 
an obolus, with the present division of the uiishk.al or shekel into G PAnikst 
it results that the normal weight of the Pamku must have been upwards 
of 14 grains, or more exactly 87’36 divided by 6 = 14 SG grains. Coins 
approuciiing tliis weight, that is from 12 to 13 grains, arc not uncommon, 
but they are all of later date than tlie incuse Darics and sigli. According 
to Mr. Head those are ohoh of the Babylonian st.andard of 14 grains. The 
name of PanaJee at once suggests the Indian silver tanijJca^ which was of 
exactly the same weight, that i.s the fourth part of the 50 grains Jearsha. 

Specimens of the half-Ddnik, or Hemi-danakion of Hes 3 'chius are 
also known, but they are very rare. One of 6 grains with a city wall on 
one side, and the kneeling archer on the other is noticed by Mr. Head. 

I can find no menfion in ancient authors of the copper coinage of 
Persia ; but a few specimens have come down to us, three oftphich are noted 
by Mr. Head. I possess a rather fine example of his Plato XIII, fig. 23, 
weighing only 24 grains. If the old Indian rate of 10 copper to 1 silver 
prevailed also in Pei’sia, this coin would have been just one-twontioth of the 
Danake. or Persian obolus. The relative values of the ancient Persian coins 
just described will be best understood by arranging them in tabular fori p. 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

i 


Gold grains Value in silver Sigli. 

Double Davie,. 2G8'8 = 40 sigli or shekels. 

Daric, . 134-4 = 20 „ „ 

Silver. 

Pentasiglon = . 43G-8 = 6 „ „ 

Disiglon or Darm = 174-72 = 2 „ „ 

Siglos or Shekel,. 87-36 = 1 sigloiS. 

Chahar Danik,. 58 24 = siglos—the Indian karsha.’ 

Double Danik,. 29-12 = ^ siglos—the Indian kona. 

Danik or Danake, ... 14-56 = -J- siglos—the Indian tangka» 

Danik, Hemidanakion, 7-28 = siglos. 


In Sanskrit Dictionaries I find mention of a coin named Popaka, which 
is said to be of the value of one-seventieth of the Indian Suvarna. As this 
would be an extremely inconvenient sub-division, I think it almost certain 
that the coin was one-sixtieth of the Persian Daric and Attic stater of 
Bactria, which was just equal to six-sevenths of the Indian Suvarna. A 
coin of this value certainly existed in India, but it was a half karsha in 
value, and was usually called kona. 
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DESCRIPTION OP THE COINS. 

Pkusian Kisgs. 

No. 1. Gold. Boulle Baric, 0-8 inch. PI. XVII, fig. 1. Author. 
255 grains. 

Obv. King to right with radiated tiara and l«ng bo.ard kneeling 
on right knee, holding bow in let't hand and arrow in right hand. Quiver 
arrows at back. 

Rev, Rude shapeless incuse. 

No. 2. Gold. Baric, 0'7 inch. Author. 132-5 grains. 

Obv. King as on No. 1, Mr. Head, PI. I, 16. 

No. 3. Gold. Dowft/e 0 75 inch. Author. 256 grains. 

Obv. King as on No. 1 ; but with lofty Bead-dress and holding a 

javelin in right hand. 

No. 4. Gold. Boubh Baric, 0’75 inch. Author. 256 grains. , 

Obv. King as on No. 3 ; but with radiated tiai-a. In the field to left 
a wreath, and some indistinct object above. 

No. 5. Goi.u Bouble Bark, 0 7o inch. Author; 255 grjiins. 

Obv. King as on No. 4. In tlie field to left the Greek letters ^ 

and A. 

Rev. Two ov.als with rough marks inside.incuse. 

No. 6. Gold. Bouble Baric, 0 75 inch. Author. 255 grains. 

Obv, King as on No. 4, but witli short beard, and long points to his 
crown. In the Geld to left the Greek letter <^, and a Greek monogram 
forming MHT. 

Rev. A crescent on each side with three m.ark.s inside, the whole in a 
symmetrical incu^, Mr. Head, PI. 1, 15. 

No. 7. Golu. Baric, 0 05 inch. Author, 129-5 grains. 

Obv. King as on No. 4. 

No. 8. SiLVEB.. Pcntasiglon or Quarter Baric, 1-3 inch. Author. 
407^ grains. 

Obv. King in four-horse chariot, vith driver in front, and an atten¬ 
dant on foot behind the chariot. Plate XI1, fig. 6. 

Rev. Boat with rowers and sails, on zigzag waves, surrounded by a 
circle. 

No. 9. SiLVEB. Pcntasiglon or Quarter Baric, I'l inch. Author. 
400 grains. Plate XII, fig. 7. British Museum specimens. 

Obv. King in four-horse chariot as on No. 8. 

Rev. Boat with rowers on zigzag waves. 

No. 10. SiLVEE. Argandic or two and half sigli, 0 95 inch. Author. 
219 grains. Plate XVII, tig. 2. See-Mr. Head, Plate I, 21). 

Obv. King bearded with radiated crown, kneeling on right knee, hold¬ 
ing a bow in left hand, and a javelin in*right hand. 

Rev. Large incuse with uncertain objects. 
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No. 11. SiLTEB. Aryanilie, 0*9 inch. Author. 226*5 grains. Plate 

XII, fig. 6. 

Ohv. King as on No. 10. In the field to left tlie Greek letters AH. 

Pev. Large incuse ns on the last. 

No. 12. Silver. Doric, 0*0 inch. Author. 82 grains. Mr. Hoad, 
Plate I, fig. 25. 

Ohv. King ns on No. 1, with arrow in right hand. 

No. 13. Silver. Davie, 0*6 inch. Author. 83 grains. Mr. Head, 
PI. I, 25. 

Ohv. King as on No. 10. 

No. 14. Silver. Pour Ddnih piece or two thirds of a siglos, 0*55 
inch. Author. 55*5 grfffins. Plate XII, fig. 4. 

Ohv. As on No. 10. 

No. 15. Silver. Doric, 0 6 inch. Author. 83 grains. Mr. Head 
PI. I. 28. 

Ohv, King kneeling on right knee, and shooting an rtrrow, 

Persian Satraps. 

Tirihozus, B. C. 400—380. 

No. 16. Silver. Double Siglos, 0*9 inch. Author. 151 grains. 
Plate XVII, fig. 3. Hue du Luyncs, PI. I, 1, 2, 3. 

Ohv. Jujjitcr or Bal, standing to leEt, holding spear in left hand and 
bird on right. Legend in Phaniician characters to right Tiribazu. 

Peo. Ormazd ; a human body above the solar disc. In his left hand 
a flower, in the right a wreath. 

Pharnahozus, B. C. 400—380. 

No. 17. No coin of this Satrap has come into my possession, but I 
have received a bad impression of a single specimen of the same type as 
the coin of Tiridames, Plato XVII, fig. 4. 

Tiridames. 

No. 18. Silver. Double Siglos, 0*85 inch. Author. 160 grains. 
Plate XVIT, fig. 4. Due de Luynes, PI. II,.9, 10. 

Ohv. Helmeted and bearded head of Satrap to right. Legend to right 
in Phoenician characters Tiridomu. I'be Due de Luynes reads the name as 
Denies, and M. Waddingtoii as Dalanies. 1 have adopted the heading of 
M. Lenorniant. 

Pev. Female head to the front. 

No. 19, Silver. Double Siplos, 0 9 inch. Author. 160 grains, 

Plate XVII, fig. 5. Due de Luynes, PI. II, 5, 6, 7. 
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Ohv. Jupiter seated to riglit. Legend in Fhoenieian characters to 
left Bdl Tars, “ the god Bal of Tarsus.” 

Rev. Satrap seated to right, clad in the Kandys or Persian tunic, the 
Anaayrides, or Persian trowsers, and the Persian felt tiara with lappets 
tied under the chin. Legend to the left in Phociiiciaii ciiaructers Tiridanm. 

Pharaspes, or Pliamaspes. 

Of this Satrap 3 gold coins and 1 gold ring are now known, of which 
nil but one of the coins came from the Oxus. Of the Oxus relics 1 received 
impressions, from which the pliotogr-aph of the ring. Plate XVII, fig. 6, was 
taken. Figs. 7 and 8 are taken from the photo^aphs of the coins in tho 
British Mu.seum. Of the third coin which is similar in type to fig. 9, I 
have only .an impression, the original having gone, X believe, to the British 
Museum. The two coins figs. 7 and 8 have been published by Mr. Percy 
Gardner in the Numismatic Chronicle. 

No. 20. OoLD-Rrxa. The only notice that T have seen of this ring 
is the following—“ Society of Antiquaries : M. Franke exhibited a gold 
ring engraved with a man-headed winged bull, weariiig a Persian tiara, and 
a caduceus without a handle, which is the zodiacal sign for Taurus. From a 
Pehlavi inscription on the seal Sir. Percy Gardner identified it as belonging 
to the Persian king Vahaspes, who reigned about 70 years after the death 
of Alexander the Great.” I think that the second letter may be r, and 
accordingly I read the name as Pharaspa, or Pharnaspes. Arrian mentions 
a Mede n.^med Baryaxes who h.ad put the royal tiara on his head and 
called himself king of Media and of Persia. He was brought by Atropates 
to Alexander at Pasargadae, where he was put to death. I think it not 
impossible that these coins may belong to him, or perhaps he may bo 
identified with Pharasmanes, king of Chorasmia [Arrian, Anab. IV. 15], 
who was also a contemporary of Alexander. 

No. 21. Gold. Stater. British Museum, 0‘75 inch, weight 135'9 
grains, from the Oxus. Plate XVll, fig. 7. See Numismatic Chronicle XIXi 
Plate I, fig. 2. 

Obv. Head of Satrap to right, bejirded and clad in soft felt tiara with 
long Lappets tied under the chin. Legend to left in ancient Pehlavi 
characters. 

Bev. Satrap in four horse chariot to right. Legend below in ancient 
Pehlavi characters. 

No?fe2. Gold. Stater, British Museum, 0 8 inch, weight i32'9 grains, 
from Payne Knight’s collection. Plate XVII, fig. 8. See Numismatic 
Chronicle XIX, PI. 1, fig. 3. 

Ohv, Helmeted head of Pallas to right, IIP under chin. 

Rev. Victory to front, with palm over left shoulder and wreath in 
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right hand. To right, legend in ancient Pehlavi characters, and one letter 
to left. 

As this piece is an undoubted copy of Alexander the Groat’s gold coins, 
it is possible that the letters Iir or 73, may stand for the date, which would 
be 312—73 = 239 B. C. 

No. 23. Gold. Double staler, only a paper impression seen. The 
coin is similar to fig. 9, Plate XVII, but with the ancient Pehlavi legend of 
the above seal and coins. 

No. 21. Gold. DoitiZc 0-85 inch, weight 256 grains. Author. 
Plate XyiT, fig. 9. 

Ohv. Youthful head^f Alexander the Great, covered with the shin 
and tusks of an clopliant’sDead. 

liev. Victory winged, witli palm branch and wreath to left. In the 
field to left, head-of IJukephalos, and below the Greek letters AI. 

As these are the well known types of Alexander the Great’.s gold money, 
this piece was most probably issued from one of the Jiastevn mints some 
time during hi.s reign. 


Alexamlcr the Great. 

No. 23. Of Alexander the Great about one hundred totradrachms and 
as many drachms were comprised in the Oxu.s find, tiie greater number of 
them in very poor condition. I have kept one of the tetradraehms which 
is in very good jn’esei valimi on the rover.se. It is of the u.siial type of the 
seated Zeus, with the name only in small neat characters In tiie field to 
left is a three quarter hor.se feeding. Jjene.ath the chair is a monogram 
formed of the letters HAAH and under the eagle a second monogram 
No. 1351 of Muller, which with the horse is found on the coins of the 
Larissa mint. 


Andragoras. 

Contemporary with Alexander are the coins of Andragoras in gold and 
silver, which bear the name only without the title of king. Admitting the 
correctness of the conclusion, tl«o coins mu.st belong to the person mention¬ 
ed by Justin as Andragoras, a Persian nobleman, who was made governor 
of Parthia by Ale-xancler, to whom the kings of the Parthiatis afterwards 
traced their origin.* A second Andragoras, also a governor of tho 
Parthians, is afterwards nientiom d by Justin, as having been slain by 
Arsakes, the founder of the Parthian monarchy, in B. 0. 24S. If the 
title of BAISIAEOS had been upon these coins, 1 should haveiassigned 
them to him at once, as one of the governors who followed the example of 
Diodotus and revolted against Antiochus II. of Syria. But the absence 

* Jnstini, XII. 5. Parthis doindc domitis, pranfoctus his stutuitur ex nobilibus 
Persarum Andragoras ; unde postoa originom ParUiorum reges habuore. 
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of the title of King is, I believe, conclusive that the date cannot be later 
than the time of Alexander the Great, as all bis generals assumed tho 
title and placed it on their coins. 

No. 26. Gold. Stater, 0 75 inch ; weighing 132 grains. Author. 
Duplicate, British Museum. Triplicate, Author. There are numerous 
forgeries of which I have seen seven specimens. 

Obv. Bare and bearded head of Jupiter to right, tho hair very 
formally arranged. Behind tho head a monogram forming the letters 
ATPOnATH. See Numismatic Chronicle, Vol. XIX, p. I, and Plate I, 
No. 1. 

Bev. Tho king hclmctod being driven Victory in a fo.ur-horse 
chariot. Three dots in the held below the foi^fcct of the horses. In 
the exergue (ANA) PAFOPOY. The British Museum coin has the name 
complete at the beginning, but deficient at tho end. . 

No. 27. SiLVF^R. Tetrad rack Ilia, 0'93 inches, weight 253 grains. 
Author. A duplicate in better preservation and larger has gone to the 
British Mn-seurn, 1*1 inch, weight 355‘8 grains, sec Numismatic Chro¬ 
nicle, Vol. I, 3rd Serie.**, PI. II, fig. 1. 

Obv. Turreted female head to right. Monogram behind the head^ 
the same as on the gold coins. 

Bev. Pallas armed with helmet, spear and shield to left, holding a 
bird in her right hand. Legend to right ANAPAPOPOY. 

The silver coins appear to mo to be of much finer execution than tho 
gold coins. 


' CoTjJS OF Cities. 

Akanthus in Macedonia. 

. No. 28. Silver. Tetradraehna, IT inch; weiglit 253'5 grains. 
Author. Duplicate I'O inch, weight 250‘5 grains. Author. 

Obv. Lion,devouring a bull, surrounded by a circle of dots. Over 
the Lion the Greek letter ©. 

Bev. Four incuse squares. 

The duplicate has the same Greek letter over the bull. 

Ill Aspendus in Pamphylia. 

No. 29. Stlteb. JDisiglon, 0’9 inch. I have seen six specimens 
and have received impressions of others. 

Obv. A slinger preparing bis sling. In the field to right a triquetra 
of three human legs; and to the left the legend EiSTFEAIlYS Estwediius. 
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Athens. 

No. 30. Silver. Tetradraehma^ 0'95 inch. Weight 220 grains. 
Author. Very mucli worn. 

Ohv. Archaic helmeted head of Pallas to right with full elongated 

eye. 

Bev. Owl standing to right in indented square. To loft, olive branch 
and crescent. To right A®E. 

No, 31. SiiiVEii. Tt'tnidrachma, 0 9 inch. Weight 2GG grains. 
Author. Duplicate, native dealer. 

Obv. Archaic head of Pallas, but with side eye. 

Bee. Owl, olive twig, and crescent, with A@E as before; but be 
tween the owl and inscription the letter A sur.mounted with a sloping line, 
perhaps intended for AI or lA. 

No. 32. StLYiiR. Teirndrachma, 0 9 inch. Weight 2G0 grains. 
Author. Plate XVI11, llg 1. See Numismatic Chronicle, XIX, Plate 1, lig. 7, 
Obv. liehneted head of Pallas to right, of later workihanship, with 
earring.s, and roll of hair under back of helmet. In field to left a Greek 
monogram forming MOTY or TIMD. 

Bev, A well formed owl to right, with olive twig and crescent, and 
the usual legend A0E, 

No. 33. Silver. Didrachma, 0*7 inch. Weight 121 grains. 
Author. Exactly similar to the last. The British Museum coin. Numisma¬ 
tic Chronicle, XIX, PI. I, fig. 7, appears to be a much worn duplicate of 
this didrachma. 


Uncertain. 

No. 34. Tefradrachma, 0*85 inch. Weight 250 grains. Author. 
Duplicate. Briti.sh Museum, 260*2 grains. 

Oho. Helmeted head of Pallas to right, as on the coins of Athens. 

Bev. Owl standing with legs together. To left, olive twig and 
crescent. To right, the Greek letters AIF. See Numismatic Chronicle, XX, 
PI. X, fig. 5. 

In his notice of this coin Mr. Percy Gardner states his opinion that 
this, like the others just described, is an “ imitation of Athenian coins 
current in the far East about the time of Alexander.” The letters AIF ho 
takes “ to begin the name of a Satrap, not of a city, for cities did not in 
those regions place their names on their coin.” I confess myaolf^iat I 
should rather prefer the name of some city, connected with Atliens. In 
my copy of Combe’s Description of the Hunter Collection which had pre¬ 
viously belonged to II. P. Borrell, I remember seeing a now attribution by 
Borrell of a coin of this type to Aegium in the Troad. 1 write from 
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memory, as I Lave no books to refer to, all my Numismatic Books having 
been burnt in the Pantechnicon. 

No. 35. SiLVEB. Drachma, 0'5 inch. Weight 54 grains. Author. 
Obv. Hclmcted head of Pallas, as on Nos. 32 and 
Eev. An eagle to left with head turned backward.' dvoi- the tail of 
the bird a double sprig. 


Bi/zanthm. 

No. 3G. Silver. Drachma (?), 0 05 inch. Weight 74 grains. 
Author. I have seen a second coin. 

Obv. Bull walking to left. Below a fish, and above the letters IIY. 
Dev. Incuse cross, like the sails of a windmill. 

Kclenderis. 

No. 37. I have seen the impression of a single coin of the common 
type. 


Tarsus. 

The coins of Tarsus that I have seen number about 25 ; but at least 
an equal number of impressions has been sent to mo of which I have taken 
no account. They comprise several varieties, and probably range from 
B. C. 400 to 250. I have given only one of the coins in the accompanying 
Plates, as they can bo referred to in other works, more especially in the 
valuable work of the Due de Luynes. 

No. 38. SILVER. Disiglon, 0 95 inch. Weight 1G3'5 grains. 
Author. See De Luynes, Satrapies, PI. IV, Oaos. 

Obv. Jupiter of Tarsus sitting with spear in left hand and eagle 
at right hand. Legend in Phoenician characters to right 

Dev, Lion devouring a bull. Legend in PhuMiieian letters in two 
lines, as re.od by Do Luynes, Oahosh Mazarka. Tlie satrap Gaos ruled from 
B. C. 38G to 381. I have not placed his coins with those of the satraps, 
as I believe that the reading of his name is doubtful. 

No. 39. Silver. Disiglon, 0'85 inch. Weiglit 150 grains. Author. 
Also a duplicate. 158 grains. 

Obv. Jupiter of Tarsus as on the last, but with a bunch of grapes in 
his right hand. Phoenician legend,. JJd/.7h»w. 

Dev, Lion devouring a stag. Phoenician legend over the lion Ma. 
zarha. In the field 0. 

No. 40. Silver. Disiglon, 0-78 inch. Weight 162*5 grains. Au- 
t|ior. See Dc Luynes, Satrapies, PI. IX, 13. 

. Obv. Jupiter of Tarsus seated. Phoenician legend BdUTars, 

X 
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Rev. Lion walking to left, tail undulated behind. Plioenician legend 
Mazarha. 

No. 41. SiLVEE. Tetradrachna, 0 9 inch. Weight 250 grains. 
Author. See Be Luynes, Satrapie.s, PI. IX, 18. 

Obv. Jupiter seated, no legend. 

Rev. Lion walking to left with tail between legs, over his back the 
Greek letter P. 

No 42. SiLTEU. Tetradraclima, O f)5 inch. Weight 259 grains. 
Author. See Be Luynes, Satrapies, PI. X, 26. 

Obv. Jupiter of Turstis seated: no legend. 

Rev. Lion walking to left with tail between bis legs. Over his back 
the anchor of Selenkus I. with the Greek letter II. Jlelow a crescent with 
a Greek monogram Forming 25AM.OSAT. See Mon. 9 of Syrian coins in my 
List in Numismatic Chronicle. 

No. 43. Sii.VEB. Telradraclma, 0 95 inch. Weight 256 grains. 
Author. Plate XVII, fig. 10. s 

Obv. Jupiter of Tarsus seated to left. In front the head of Buke- 
pbalos. 

Rev, Lion as on No. 42 with anchor of Seleukus I. above. Below 
the Greek letters Al. 

No. 41. SiLTEU. Hemidrachna, 0*5 inch. Weight 31 grains. 

Author. 

Typos of both sides the same as the last, including the bead of Buke- 
phalcs and the letters AI. 

Coi>"s OF Kings. 

Pixodarus, King of Caria. 

No. 45. Gold. Quarter stater.^ 0 4 inch. Weight 29 grains. 

Mr. Gibbs. 

Obv. Female head. 

Rev. Zeus of Labranda carrying the double-beaded axe. Legend to 
right niHQAap ov. 

LysimachuSy King of Thrace, 

No 46. StiiVEE. Tetradrachna, of the usual size and in good con¬ 
dition. Native dealer. . 

This is one of the common coins of Lysimachus, which has remained 
in the native owner’s hand as he wanted 100 £ for it! r 

SeleuTcus I. Nikator. 

No. 47. Silts;b. Teirad/raclma. See British Museum Catalogue 
of Greek coins, Seleucid kings of Syria, PI. I, figs. 3 and 4. 

Obv, Head of Alexander as Herakles clad in lion’s skin. 
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Bev. Zeus seated with spear in left hand and eagle in right hand— 
BA2lABf22 SEAEYKOY. 

I have seen three specimens of this coin, and impressions of several 
otliers. 

No. 48. SiLVEB. Tetradrachna, 0'95 inch. 'AVeighfr 2G0 grains. 
Author. Two fine specimens. Three others seen. 

Obu. Laurelled head of Zeus to riglit, in fine preservation. 

Rev. Pallas with thunderbolt in hand, driving a chariot drawn by 
four horned elephants. Anchor above. Belows 2EAEYKOY BASIAEBX 
Greek monogram over the elephants forming ^EAEYKEIAS. 

No. 49. SiLYEB. Tetradrachm, I’OO inch. Weight 259 grains. 
Author. 

Ohv. Laiirolled head of Zeus to right; very bold relief and very fine 
preservation. Monogram behind forming AP. 

lt(‘V. Type same as the last. 

Nos. .'ll), 51. Drachmas, same types and with the same legend, but 
monogram same as No. 32, liriti.sh Museum Catalogue. Weights G3*5 and 
G3 grains, and both O'GO incli in size. 

No. 52. Hemidrachma, 0-50 inch. Weight 2G grains. Author. Same 
types, but with only 2 elephants to the chariot. Legend BASIAEYONTOS 
only. Above is the letter A in a circle over the elephants. 

This is the only coin that I have seen with this title amongst i^me 30 
specimens of the small money. 

Seleukm and Antiochus. 

Nos. 53,54, SiiiVLE. of Phoenician standard, lOO and 

0'90 inch, weighing 215 and 20G grains. Author. Mr. Gardner suspects a 
similar coin in the British Museum, weighing 2l2*G grains, to be plated: 
but my 2 coins are good silver. See Plate XVIII, fig. 2. 

Obv. Laurelled head of Zeus to right. On No. 54 the letter E below. 

Rev. Pallas with thunderbolt in chariot drawn by four horned ele¬ 
phants. Legeiid in 3 lines BASiAEGS. 5EAEYKOY ANTIOXOY, Mono¬ 
gram above elephants forming All in a circle. 

On the peculiar legend of thc.se coins Mr. Gardner has the following 
note*: “ The meaning which one would naturally attach to it is that the 
“ coin was issued, while Seloukus was king, by his son Antiochus, who was 
“ viceroy of the Eastern provinces of the empire. The type belonging to 
‘*Seleukus rather than to his son would tend to support this view.” That 
this is the true moaning of the legend is decisively proved by the smaller 
coins of tins type which follow : 

Nos. 55, 56, 57, 53. Silvek. Drachmas, O’GO and O’Go inch. 

* Niumsmutic Chronicle, XIX, 10. 
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Weights 60-5, 48‘0, 43’0, 50 0 grains. Author. Plate XVIII, figs. 5, 0. 
Obv. Laurelled head of Zeus to right. 

Bev. ' Pallas with thunderbolt in chaiiot drawn hj' 2 elephants. 
In.scription in three lines BASIAEON 5EAEYKOY KAI ANTIOXOY. 
Above the elephants the letter A in a circle. 

This curious legend shows most conehisively that the coins belong to 
the two “ Kings Seleukus and Antiochua.” Now we know from Plutarch* 
and Appian that when Selcukn.s gave up Stratoniko to his son, he at the 
same time granted him the title of king and m.'ulc over to him the wliolo 
of the Eastern half of his kingdom from the Euphrates to the Indus. As 
his marriage with Stratoniko took place either in B. C. 2^1 or 293, I think 
that Antioch us may have i.ssuod those coins about the same time to com¬ 
memorate his acquisition of the ro^al title. 

Nos. 59, 60. SiLTEB. Obeli, 0 33 and 0 30 inch. Weight 8 5 and 
8’0 grains. Types as on the preceding coins, including monogram A in 
circle, but without any inscription. Plate XVIII, figs. 3, 1. ' 

Antioch us I. 

Nos. Gl, G2. Gorm. Slater, 0-75 and 0 72 inch. Weight of each 
130 grains. Author. I have scon several others. 

Obv. Diademed head of king to right. No. Gl of middle ago, No. 
G2 of old age. 

Bev. Apollo seated an the Cortina, resting left hand on how and 
holding arrow in right hand. In the field A. Inscription in two lines 
BASIAEfiS ANTIOXOY. 

No. G3. Gold. 0 70 inch. Weight 129 5 grains. Author. 

Obv. Diademed head of king to right, old portrait. 

Bev. Apollo as on No. Gl, star above, and lyre in field below, with 
monogram forming AI or AIT. Inscription as before. 

Nos. 64, 65. SiLVEB. TetraJrachina and drachma of same type as the 
gold coin.'! just described. 

No. 66 . Silver. 0 65 inch. Weight GI grains. Author. 

Plato XVIII, fig. 13. See gold coin of Seleukus of same type in British 
Museum Catalogue of Seleucid kings, Plate I, fig. G. 

Obv, Diademed head of Antiochus to right with bull’s horn above 

ear. 

Bev. Horned horse’s head (Bukcphalus ?) to right, monogram to 
ri^it foming All A. Monogram below indistinct. Inscription BAISIAED^ 
ANTIOXOY. 

No. 67. Gold. Stater, 0*6 inch. Weight 131*5 grains. Author. 
Plate XVIII, fig. 8. Duplicates, Mr. A. Grant and Author. 

• Plutarch, in vitii Bcmtitrii. 
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Obv. Diademed head o£ king to right in bold relief. Duplicate very 
flat relief. 

JRcv. Head of Bukephalus to right, horned and bridled, with twisted 
forelock between the horns. In Geld AI. Inscriptionjis-on No. GG. 

Nos. G8, G9, 70. SiLTEii. Tetradrachmas, ll)5 inch. Weights 
258, 259, 2C1 grains. Author. Sec Plate XVIII, fig. 9. 

Obv. Diademed head of the king to right. The head on the heaviest 
coin is younger, and of much finer execution than the others. 

Bev. Horned and bridled head of Bukephalus, with three tufts of 
hair between the cars. In the field to right the letter A in a circle. 
Inscription as before. 

Nos. 71, 72, Silver. Tetradrachmas, I’O and 0‘93 inch. Weights 
25C and 2C0 grains. Author. 

Types as on the bust, but the head of Bukephalus much larger,'and 
wiblj only one tuft of hair between the ears. Monogram and inscription as 
before. 

No. 73. Silver. Tetradrachna, TOO inch. Weight 254 grains. 
Author. Duplicate, Mr. A. Grant. See Plate XVIII, fig 10. 

Types the same as on the last, but with the addition of the letters 
ABIA above the name of Antiochus. See Numismatic Clironicle, XX, 
Plato X, fig. 4, for Mr. Grant’s coin. 

Mr. Percy Gardner has suggested that ABIA may probably be “ the 
beginning of the name of some Satrap, or semi-independent ruler of a 
district in Bactria, or the Paropamisus.” The horned horse’s head, he notes, 
is “a type belonging specially to those regions.” 

Nos 74, 75, 7G. Silver. Drachmas, 0 65 inch. Weight 65 grains. 
Author. Duplicates 64'5 and G3 grains. 

Types exactly the same as the Tetradrachmas, Nos..G8 to 70. 

Nos 77, 78. Silver. Ilemulrachmas, 053 inch. Weight 31‘5 
grains. Author. Plate XVIII, fig. 12. 

Types the same as the Tctradrach las, Nos. 68 to 70. 

No. 79. Silver. Drachma, 0 65 inch. Weight 61 grains. Author. 
A remarkably fine coin, Plato XVIII, fig. 11. 

Obv, Youthful head of king to right in bold I’clief. 

Bev. Head of Bukephalus horned and bridled, with one tuft between 
horns. Inscription as on No. 66. No monogram. 

No. 80. Silver. Tetradrachma, I’lO inch. Weight 253 grains. 
Author. Duplicate, POO inch, 252 grains. Plate XVIII, figs. 14, 15. 

Obv. Middle-aged head of king to rightT 

Bev. Apollo seated on Corlina'with 2 arrows in right; hand. Inscrip¬ 
tion as on No. 66. In the field to left the letter A in a circle. 
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Antiochus II. 

No. 81. Gold. Stater, 0 8 inch. Weight 129 grains. Author. 
Duplicate^Mr. A. Grant. 

Obv. Diiidemcd head of iho king to the right. 

Bev. Zeus naked, with aegis on his left arm, and thunderbolt in his 
upraised right hand, moving to left; his feet wide apart. In the held 
eagle and wreath. Inscription ns on No. 66. 

No. 82. Gold. Stater, 0’75 inch. Weight 127 grains. Author, 
Ohv. Diademed head of king to right, somewliat smaller than on the 

last. 

JRev. Zeus as on No. 81, but legs not ^o wide apart. In the field 
eagle with the letter N. Inscription as on No. 81. 

No. 83. SilVee. Tetradrachma, 100 inch. Weight 257 gr.iins. 
Author. Several Duplic.ites. 

Obo. Diademed head of king to right. ' 

Rev. Zeus combatting as on the gold coin.s. Eagle and monogram 
No. 29 of my list of Syrian monograms in Numismatic Chronicle. In¬ 
scription as on No. 81. 

No. 84i. Silver. Tetradrachmtt, 1’05 inch. Weight 251 grain.s. 
Author. 

Ohv. Diademed head of king to right. 

Rev. Zeus combatting as before. In the field an eagle with the 
letter N. Inscription as on No. 81. 

No. 85. Silver. Drachma, 0-7 inch. Weight 60 grains. Author. 
Doth types as on No. 81. 

No. 86. Silver. Drachma, 0‘7 inch. Weight 61 grains. Author. 
Both types as on No. 81, but instead of the wreath, a monogram forming 
the letters YA. Inscription as on No. 81. 

Antiochus III. 

No. 87. Gold. Stater, 0’75. Weight 130 grains. Author. Du- 
pHc.ate, 130 gr.ains. 

Obv. Youthful diademed head of king. 

Rev. Apollo seated on Cortina Star above, and lyre in field below, 
monogram forming AT or AIT. Inscription as on No. 60. 

No. 88. Gold. Stater, 0 72 inch. Weight 131 grains. Author. 
Obv: Youthful laureated head of king to right. 

Rev. Apollo seated on Cortina. In field to left A only. Inscription 
as before. • 

1 am aware that these gold coins with the youthful face have been 
attributed to Antiochus llicrax by Mr. Percy Gardner. But I find it 
difficult to believe that any coins of llicrax, whose rule was confined to 
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Asia Minor, could have found tlieir way to Bactria. I think also that the 
well known tetradrachmas with the hawk’s wing over the ear belong to 
Hierax; and that he received hie nickname of PLierax, or theHawk,” 
from the wing on the coins, just as Alexander the Great received his title 
oF Dhulkarnain or “Lord of Horns” from his portrait on the coins 
with the horn of Ammon. For these reasons I am inclined to assign the 
gold coins with the youthful portrait to Antiochus III. The occurrence of 
the monogram A on these coins is strongly in favour of this attribution, 
as it is found on so many others of the Oxus hoard, which are .admittedly 
the mintage of the Eastern provinces, whore the power of Hierax was 
unknown. On the other hand the coins with the hawk’s wing seem to me 
te bo from some of the well-known mints of Asia Minor whore Hierax 
actually ruled. Thus the feeding horse, which occurs on all the hawks 
wing coins, is assigned by Muller to Alexandria in the Troad, while ojie of 
the British Museum coins with a double monogram is referred by- 
Mr. Gardner himself to Alexandria in the Troad.* The other two British 
Museum coins I would refer to Metropolis or the Kaystcr. The first coin 
I should prefer giving to Magnesia on the llcnnus A fourth coin pub¬ 
lished Sy Leake was probably minted at Ap.ameia on the Kibotus. 

Diodotus. 

No. 89. Gold. Stater^ 0-75 inch. Weight 131'5 grains. Author. 
Several duplicates. 

Ohv. Diademed head of king to right, very like the portrait on 
the coins of Antiochus II. of the same types. I agree with Mr. Gardner 
in thinking that both are the portraits of Diodotus. 

Rev. Zeus combatting. To left eagle and wreath as on the coins of 
Antiochus IT. Inscription BASIAEGS AIOAOTOY. 

No. 90. Gold. Stater^ 0 70 inch. Weight 127 grains. Author. 

Obv. Diademed head of king to right, different from the last. 

Rev. Zeus combatting To loft eaglo and wreath as before, but with 
a spcar-hcad in the field to right. Inscription ns on No. 89. 

No. 91. Gold. Stater, 0 72 inch. Weight 128 grains. Author. 

Ohv. Diademed head of king to right, different face. 

Rev. Zeus combatting. In the field to left an eagle and the letter 
N. Inscription as on No. 89. 

No. 92. Gold. Stater, 0'73 inch. Weight 129 grains. Author. 

Ohv. Diademed head of king to right, like No. 89. 

Rev. Zeus combatting. In fielH eagle and wreath with star above 
them. Inscription as on No. 89. 

No. 93. SiLVEB. Tetradraehnvii I'OO inch. Weight 269 grains. 
Author. Duplicate 269 grains. 

* Seloucid kings of Syria, Antiochus II, No. 6 coin. 
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Ohc.~~ Diademed head of king to right. 

Beo. Zeus combatting as on the gold coins, eagle at foot. In¬ 
scription as on No. 89. 

No. 94. SiLVEE Drachma^ 0'65 inch. Weight 53 grains. Author. 
Both types as on No. 92. 

No. 95. SiLVEE Tetradrachina^ I’lO inch. Weight 259 grains. 
Author. Duplicate 2-19 grains. 

Both types as on No. 92, but with the addition of wreath over the 
eagle. 

No. 9G. Silver. Drachma^ 0 7 inch. Weight '31 grains. Author. 
Similar to No. 01. A duplicate, G2 grains, has a monogram I'orming IJYPII 
with the letter F below. 

No. 97. Silver. Drachma, O’GS inch. Weight 61 grains. Author. 
Oho. Diademed he.ad of king to right. 

Beo. Zeus combatting. In field eagle and crescent. Inscription as 
before. ' 


Butlnfdemus. 

No. 98. Gold. Stater, 0 70 inch. Weight 12G grains. Author. 
Duplicate 127 grains. 

Oho. Diademed head of king to right. 

lieo. Hcraklcs .seated on a rock with left hand placed on the rock, 
and right holding a club, which rests on a pile «f three rocks in front. 
Elbow well raised above knee, and club pointed upwards clear of head. 
Monogram over top of club forming NIK. 

No. 99. Gold. Stater, 0 G5 inch. Weight 127 grains. Author. 
Duplicate 133 grains. 

Oho. Diademed head of king to right 

Beo. Hcrakles as on the lust, but rather smaller. Elbow almost 
touching thigh, and club resting on a pile of four rocks, with top pointed 
towards forehead. 

Nos. 100, 101. Silver. Coins of Euthydemus of all the well known 
types. Several in good preservation; but many in very poor condition. 

Here ends the list of dl different varieties of coins that have como 
under my notice. Some of them are unique, and several are very rare, 
while many others are very common. The coins that I have seen amount 
to 64* gold and 4.59 silver, or altogether 523 specimens. But at least as 
many more must have been sold to Olftcers with the Army in AfghanUhtS-n, 
so that the whole number found cannot have been less than 150 gold and 
1000 or 1200 silver coins, mostly tetradrachms. The value of the coins 
alone would therefore have been about one talent or upwards, or 300£ 
sterling. 
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It ia impossible to estimate the value of the ornaments and other relics 
found in the Oxus deposit, as so many of them were cut up on the spot, 
whilst many have found their way into other hands. It may be useful, 
however, to note that my own collection comprises 9,788 grains of gold 
relics and 34,075 grains of silver relics. The Chariot' and Horseman be¬ 
longing to Lord Lytton weigh 1,431 grains of gold. The par value of 
the relics that 1 have seen may be summed up as follows: 


Gold. Silyeb. 

Author,. 1,223 Rs. 190 Rs. 

Lord Lytton, . 180 Rs. 

Major liur()un,.«... 700 Rs. 


2,103 Us. + 190 Rs. 


Total,. 2,293 Rs. 


If all the bracelets and collars now in ray possession were complete, 
the actual value of the gold and silver would then exceed 2,500 Rs. Out I 
have heard of a group of chariot and horses of 120£ intrinsic value which 
has lately been sold in England, and of a large silver horse and other relics, 
which would certainly raise the actual value of the ornaments and other 
relics to 5000 Rs. So that the whole treasure in relics and coins would 
have been worth 750£ at par. 

Large finds of* coins are not unknown in India. The following may 
be of interest to others besides coin collectors. 

In 1842, near Coimbatore, 524 Roman gold coins were found, com¬ 
prising 134 Augustus, 381 Tiberius, 3 Caligula, 5 Claudius. [Bombay 
Asiatic Society’s Journal, I, 294.] 

In 1851, 12 miles from Benares, 160 gold coins of the Gupta kings 
were found including 71 specimens of Chandra Gupta. [Bengal Asiatic 
Society’s Journal, XXI, 390.] 

In 18C3 in Kuch Bihar, 13,500 old rupeej^of the Muhammadan kings 
of Bengal were dug up. [Royal Asiatic Societ^s Journal, N. S., II, 145.] 

In 1871, in Agra, about 2000 heavy silver coins of Jahangir, 1^ 
rupee each, were found in a heap of ruins outside the city. 

In 1874, in Sonpat, about, 1200 hemidiMchmas of the Greek kings of 
Kabul and the Panjdb were found in the bank of a tank. I have myself 
received upward of 900 of these coins, and have seen most of the others. 
They comprised specimens of eleven different kings; one half of the whole 
number belonging to Menander. 
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In 1875, at Pesliawar, about 1000 gold dindrs of tho Indo-Scythian 
kings Wema Ivadphiscs, Kanerki, Iloverki, and Bazo Deo were dug up in 
the city, out of which I have seen upwards of GOO specimens. 

Ill 1878, at Sumerpur 12 miles from Hamirpur on the Jumna, 100 
silver coins of tho Greek kings of Kabul were discovered, comprising 
specimens of Eukratides, Antiinachus, Apollodotus and Menander. 
Amongst them there were nine didrjichmas of Menander. 

A very interesting Gnd was also made towards the end of the last 
century near Benares, as recorded in the following extract from “ Nicholls’ 
Recollections and llclleetions”, Vol. II, p 203 [2 vols. 8vo. London, 1S22] 
“ I was informed by the late Warren Hasl ing.5 “ that, whilo he was 
“ Govornor-General of Bengal, he sent as a present to the Directors of tho 
“ East India Company one hundred and seventy-two Darics. They had 
“ been found buried in an earthen pot, on tho bank of a river in tho 
“province of Benai*es. Mr. Hastings told mo that when ho sent those 
“coins to the Court of Direetors, he coiihidored himself as making tho 
“most muniheent present to his ma.'>t(‘r8 that he might ever have in his 
“power to .send them. Judge of his surprise when lie found oi. his arrival 
“in England, that tho Darics had been sent to the molting pot.” 

Tho same Imckstcring spirit clung to the Board of Directors until 
the last, when in a fit of economy they ordered all the gold and silver 
pre.sents which they had received to bo sold. Everything wa.s sent to a 
silversmith to be valued, including the Grieco-Bactrian silver plate with 
tho procession of Bacchus which was presented lo the Kast India (.'ompany 
In" Dr. Lord. I have seen tlie v.aluation .statement of tho silversmith, and 
I was happy to find that this valuahle Patera had been saved by Horaco 
Hayman Wilson. 


Relics i’Uom Sistak. 

The bronze relics given in Plate XIX are also from Ancient Persia j 
but they come from Sis/ctn, or Drangiaiia, and were collected by Capt. 
Hntlon in the fir.^t Afghan campaign, from whom tliey came into my 
possession by purchase along with a small collection of coins. 

The.'jO bronze objects ^ of two distinct kinds; ornaments and weapons. 
They are all given full size. 

Pig. 1 is part of a bird including tho head and wing and part of the 
back. As it is quite flat on the opposite side, I think it may have been 
part of an ornamental handle of a knife. 

Figs. 2 and 3 seem to bo portions of personal ornaments, as they have 
9 . strong resemblance to some of the gold bracelets given in Plate XVI. 

Figs. 4 and 5 are female figures which 1 believe formed the handles 
of some unknown instruments. 
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Figs 6 and 7 are flat-bladed arrow heads showing two different modes 
of attaching the head to the shaft. 

Figs. 8, 9 and 10 are shouldered or barbed arrow heads. 

Figs. 11 to IG arc three-edged arrow heads. They are all hollow, 
and each has a small hole on one side for fastening the head to the shaft 
by a cord. Similar arrow heads were found by Morier in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Persepolis.* 

Since this paper was written I have received the fir.>it number of Vol. I, 
of the 3rd Series of the Numismatic Chronicle, containing Mr. Percy 
Gardner’s .second notice of some “Coins from Central Asia,” including the 
silver tetradrachma of Andragoras, of wliieh I im.sscs.s a duplicate. Mr. 
Gardner is iiudinod to think that the coins of king Ijy.simachus, of Tarsus^ 
Sinope, Aspendus .and Eplie.stis, were probably pifl<cd -up by the collector 
on the roail from the Oxus to India. This opinion is, however, directly 
opposed to the statements of the collectors them.selves, as made to Mr. Grant 
in 1877-78, and as made to mo yearly from 1S7S up to the present time. 
In fact, I have received the improssion.s of many of these coins just as tlicy 
were obtained on the Oxus, in letters from Khulm. So far as 1 have observed 
there are no western coins in the Oxus find of a later date than Alexander 
the Great, and as the soldiers of Alexander’s army must have carried with 
them numerous coins from many different places in Greece, I would suggest 
this as a simple and reasonable explanation of their occurrence in this great 
deposit. The collectors separated without any liesitation all the coins 
obtained at other jjlaccs. ^J’hcse comprised maiijr specimens of Euthy- 
demus, Eukratides and Ilcliokles, with one or two of Demetrius and a 
single coin of Agathokles. I have remarked that not a single Parthian 
coin has been found amongst the nimibcrs that 1 have seen from the Oxus 
deposit. 


PosTSCBiPr. 

Since the aboVc was put in type, I have received another small 
hatch of coins from the Oxus. With those there were in .addition 7 gold 
coins and 11 silver tetradrachmas, all of whicli^ wore taken possession of 
hy Abdul Kahmau’s Collector of Customs at Kabul. Amongst the gold 
coins there is said to have been one of Pharnaspes. 

The following is a list of the coins that wei’e brought to me, most 
of which have passed into my collection. Amongst them there are no 
coins of a later date than the time of Euthydemus and A|itiochu8 the 
Great. The continued absence' of any Parthian coins also points to a date 
preceding the reign of Mithridates 1., whose coins are so common. 


* See RawlinBon’s Ancient Monarchios, III, 17&, 2nd edit. 
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No. 

2 Silver Darics (Sigli), very much worn. 

1 Attic Tetradrachma—oblong—archaic typo. 

1 Philip of Macedon, large. 

1 Alexander, Drachma, much worn. 

1 Seleukus, Drachma, Elephant chariot. 

1 Seleukus and Antiochus, tetradrachma, Elephant chariot. 

1 Drachma—Elephant chariot—a beautifully perfect specimen, legend 

BASIAEON 5EAEYKOY KAI ANTIOXOY. 

2 Antiochus I.—Tetradrachma—Horse’s head. 

2 Do. Drachmas do. 

1 Do. Drachma—King’s head with helmet and cheek-pieces— 

Rev. Victory anfl Tro])hy. 

2 Do. Tetradrachmas—Seated Apollo. 

Nichel. 

1 Agathokles—n.sual type—^1 in field. 

Copper. 

1 Antiochus I.—Holmeted head. , 

2 Do. Bad coins'. 

3 Diodotus—new tyjxj—Demeter in search of her daughter. 

3 Euthydemus—usual types—Galloping Horse. 

1 Pantaleon, square, usual types. 

2 Agathokles, square, usual typos. 

4 Indian coins, square. Lion and Elephant. 

Among these there are a few novelties, such as the helmeted Antio¬ 
chus in silver, and the copper coins of Diodotus. But the gem of this 
small batch is the beautiful drachma of the kings Seleukus and Autio- 
chus.” 
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Contributions on the Religion, History, ^c. of Tibet.—Ry Baboo Sabat 
Cjiandba DXs, Deputy Inspector of Schools, Darjiling. 

I.—THE BON (PON) RELIGION. 

iNTBODrCTION. ' 

Lama Je-tsun-lossaA Chhoikti-!^ima pal Ssaiipo is the author of 
the well known work “ Dub-thah leg-shad ^el-kyi melon” which contains 
short accounts of the various religious systems in ancient India, Tibet, 
Mongolia and China ^ The first Lama whose avowed incarnation he is 
believed to have been was named Chhoilcyi wan-chhyug, whose high 
dignity was recognised by the Emperor of China, by letters patent and the 
presentation of,a golden tablet,® and who was famous for his knowledge of 
metaphysics and vyakaraiia and did greatly enhance the cause of Buddhism. 
Our author was born, agreeably to a certain prophecy, at Pah-ri in Amdo, 
in the fire-seipent of the 12th Cycle, i. e., 1674 A. D., and died in the 
year 1740 A. D. In his boyhood ho gave many striking proofs of his 
powerful intellect. Being a divine personage, he easily acquired proficiency 
in the several branches of Buddhist sacred literature. After taking the 
vows of monk-hood, he studied tfie Sutras and Tantras under many eminent 
Lamas, such as Chankya Rclpai Dorje the spiritual guide of the Emperor 
Kuenlang (Chhin-luu). On his reaching the proper age he was placed 
at the head of the Jam-vyan monastery on the Tlii or throne of his pre¬ 
decessors. During his presidency more than 3000 monks used to congregate 
in the monastery for service. Ho visited Central Tibet, Tsan and Sakya, 
and spent a fevv years at the Dapun monastery in order to prosecute 
religious studies. Returning to his native country, after a study of seven 
years, he displayed great learning in metaphysics and vyakara^a. At this 
time he propitiated the gods Hayagriva, Dorje Phagmo, and others of his 
tutelary deities. He also propitiated the goddess Paldan Lhamo (Kali 

* The Duh-thah Solkyi M616n (grub-;/jthal? Sel-kyi mc-16n) contains 12 books. 
I have made a literal translation of the tth and 11th books which ti’cat of the Bon 
religion and the 'rise and progress of Buddhism in Mongolia. My translations of 
the 9th and 10th books (on Ancient and Medisoval China) ore almost litoral. All 
Tibetan names are spolt as pronounced, except those in the lists on pp. 199—201 
which oro spelt as written. In Bon the b is pronounced os p (Pon). The nasal conso¬ 
nants C; and oro transliterated by A and » respectively, and Q by A, ^ by ta, ^ by tah^ 

by by ah, Hhy aa. 

^ In the history of Tibet and the lives of Lamas many accounts of presenta¬ 
tion of seals and tablets will bo found. The custom of prosontiag seals and tablets 
and letters patent is still in vogue in Tibet and China. The use xX. seals by difibrent 
dependencies of China and Tibet is very carefully watched by the Government of those 
countries. A change of official seals generally signifies a change of vassalage. Tablets, 
like diplomas and letters patent^ are given to establish a new ruler or governor in power. 
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of the Hindus) who enabled him, it is said, to render good service to 
Buddhism. Many Mongolian princes and chiefs became his friends and 
spiritual pupils, by whose assistance he established Gve religious institu¬ 
tions. Ho resided in Pekin for more than three years, in order to collect 
information respecting the various schools of religion which then existed 
in China, and the ancient ones that had died away. He also care¬ 
fully studied the national laws and statutes of China from ancient 
records, and thereby made liimsclf famous. The Ihnperor conferred 
on him marks of honour and dignity greater than any that had been 
enjoyed b}" his predecessors. He also jn’esented him Ids own robes, 
which contained one hundred and eight dr.agons worked iti gold, together 
with a hundred thousand crowns of silver. The Mongolian jndnees Also, 
avho evinced great faith in his s.dntline.ss, made him immen.se prc.scnts. 
On his return to Amdo, all the chiefs and princes of ^Mongolia and western 
China advanced to a di>tance of six days’ journey from the town to p.ay 
liim homage. Among tlie.'io ))rincL'.Sj the Khan of Lanju and the 
of Tsufi-tu-fu were very well known. On hi.s arrival at the mona.stery, 
the Lamas and monks of the thirlecn great monasteries of Amdo made him 
presents, according to their means and lescnirces. l-’rum that 1 ime, for a 
period of twelve years, he devoted himself to the affairs of the monastery 
and to yoga, after whieli ho attained to the “marvellous state of the 
gods.” At the age of GG, on the lOlh of the Lunar month, his per.son 
being contracted to a cubit's length, he returned to the land of the 
blc.sfced. He had linislicd his work called “ Dub-lhah .selkyi melon” about 
a neek before his de.alh, which occurred in 1710 A. D. The age of the 
work is therefore 110 }ears only. 

Tlie following are his principal works ; 

(1.) The Legendary biography of Lama Jam-vyan of Gun tliah, 

in Yols. 

(2.) „ „ „ his predecessors, in one Vol. 

(3.) Hymns and Songs. 

(t.) On the wor.^iip of Ilayagriva or “ Taden,” in 2 Vols. 

(5 ) „ ,, Naro kha ehoimo (a goddess), in 2 Vols. 

(6.) „ „ Dovjc Phagmo, in 2 Vols. 

(7) On Mathematic.s (Chronology, Arithmetic and Astrology), in 
one Vol, . 

(8.) On Medicines, in one Vol. 

(9.) On the method of constructing chaityas, .sacred pictures and 
images, in one Vol. 

(10.) On rhetoric, words and versification ; stotras in two Vols. 

(11.) About the history and theories of the reformed, or Qelugpa, 
school, in 5 Vols. 
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6tJi Sook of Dul}-t1uih i^eJhyi Melon, 

^aj'i4»isii'«r*K}’’ w ac;g'^ 

2rib’g’’q'sc;’i vQ®iQ’§«i’^<V’<vc:«v’iN’s 

. -«» -,!> i 

^ ^ Sj 

ic;-abq«v ^Q’si^^V’QV’S'i'l i’^5-X?'*ai’gc;<V'TI ^c^’WS’S'^’P'^’ 

Ti'w^’»rns<v54" 
Q3’Q’<S’gx’«i'i ^’«ix^g’»fiT5«vj’C4'^' 

*5S®1’S®1N’V| ^ i’^Bl’^’Wf*<V’S4’^'WWSIWE4’| Ri’g'«rr»<V’^' 

»rp<V’ S.I ’ fli»»S<sj»QSBi’aj^' 5’|C;'’q«V’ir3|’i^'gEl^j’aW 
«5V5’fiQI’^’^X*Z3[j,*g<v’<^ QI’I QW^’WI 

QlliX’^^’l ^6;»^'’^^'| BlWR’Z^iai^trWiT 
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Thanslatton. 

In Bon Qranthns it is said that in the present Kalpa, from the time 
■when the duration of human life was immeasureable till it dwindled to ten 
years, there are eighteen divine manifestations (teachers), counting from 
Kun-tu-ssah-po, the chief Bon god, to Thah-ina-mcdon. Of these teachers, 
the one who is called S'en-rab and is said to have appeai’ed when the length of 
human life diminished to one hundred years, is the reigning Bon god. He 
was born at Holmo Lunrin (or “ long valley”), in the country of Shan- 
shuh.* Some authors conjecture that he, being a miraculous incarnation 
of Buddha, was contemporaneous with our teacher (S'ak^ a Siipha). 

According to the Vaidurya Karpo,^ Buddha, with a view to the 
moral improvement of the Bonjm, became incarnate as S'en-rab-rnipo® 
in the country of Shah-shuh. He observed the twelve acts of the Bon 
Dharma and taught the nine series of ydnas (vehicles of knowledge), opened 
the door of the gods (heaven) for those alive, and shut the entrance 
of the graves of the dead, and committed the living to the path of 
soastika (yuh-druh).® Ho possessed such powers as foreknowledge, and 

was able to perform miracles, &c. Mcicover having visited various places 
» 

3 Shaft-shun is the part of Tibet, called now Qug^ and Knaor or upper Boaahr. 

* Yuiduryu Karpo, meaning tho Whito Lapis Lazuli, is the name of a historical and 
chronological work of great reputo, composed by the illustrious Regent of Lhasa, Deai 
Safig^, in the 17 th century. 

* Tho word S'en moans god, rab means excellent, hence j$t‘n mb means excellent 
god; JIftpo, human. 

^ Tho Svastika emblem of the Bonpo is similar to that of the Buddhists, from 
which it only differs in. direction; for Bon-kor or tho Bonpo manner of circumambulation 
round a shrino or deity is from right to left, while the Ghhoi>kor or tho Buddhist 
manner of cii'cumambulation is hK)m left to right. Tho Bon religion is founded on the 
Svastika mandala which is called " Yuft-drud.’* 
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of Bon pilgrimage in Tibet on the east of the monastery of Fu>chhu-lha> 
khan in Kun-yul, ]^ah-ser-khah-tse on the site of which was established 
the monastery of ^ah-ri>tva-tshau, the hill called Bin-chhen puh-pa, &c., he 
subdued many earthly demons and evil spirits, all of whom he bound under 
solemn oaths. Ho explained the four ways of Bon svastika and ekandha 
and the five repositories of sacred scriptures. Among his spiritual descen¬ 
dants, there were the six who bore the surname of Mu-tsho and Dem, the 
Persian sage named Mu-tsho-tra-he*8i, Tlie-thon-par-tsam, Guhi-li-barma, 
the Indian Pandit Deva Natha surnamed Mantra-ushma, the Chinese sage 
Leg-tan-man, the learned priest of Thom named Ser-dog-che-ebyam, 
the Tibetan sage Dem-gyen-tsha-man, Ciie tshagargu the learned seholar 
of Mi-nag (Durmah), the erudite Mupan-san-of the Sumpa country, and 
the sago S'er-pu-chhen of Shan-shun; these and many other followers, 
carrying the doctrine to all quarters, diffused the Bon' religion. 

In Tibet the Bon religion presented itself as 1st, Jola-Bon; 2nd, 
Khyar-Bon; 3rd, Gyur-Bon. ' 

Ist stage Jola Bon. 

During the reign of king Thi-de-tsanpo, the sixth in descent from fJ’ah 
thi-tsanpo, in the province of IT, also called Shon-hon, a boy belonging 
to the family of S'en, at the age of thirteen, was kidnapped by a goblin, 
who took him to di&rent places and mountains of Tibet and Kham. After 
rambling thirteen years with the goblin, the boy, fully instructed in de¬ 
moniac crafts, being now twenty-six years of age, was returned to the society 
of men. He could point out the haunts of malicious spirits and goblins, and 
tell that such and such a demigod and demon lived in such and such a place, 
who committed mischief and good of this and that kind, and that they 
could be propitiated by a certain kind of worship and offering. He 
gave an account of different descriptions of or mystical offerings.^ 

Twenty generations of Tibetan kings, from Nah-thi-tsanpo down to Thi- 
j^-tsanpo, arc said to have followed no other religion than the Bon. 
It is evident that the first introduction of the Bon religion in Tibet was due 
to this man. However, the Bonpo of that age wore skilled in witchcraft, 
the performance of mystical rites for suppressing evil spirits and cannibal 
hobgoblins of the nether region, the invocation of the venerable gods above, 
and the domestic ceremonies to appease the wrath of malignant spirits of 
the middle region (Barth) caused by the “ pollution of the hearth.”^ Besides 

7 They are prepared, like the masts of a ship, with stretched threads and ropes. 

* Tha6‘den or ‘Hhe ejecting of defilement firom the hearth.*' In Tibet and 
its neighbourhood from time immemorial the defiling of the hearth by the over¬ 
flowing of boiled milk, broth of meat, or of any other thing edible or useful (except water) 
£com any utensil, is considered to be a great calamity which brings immense trouble to 
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these there did not then exist any other theories or works concerning the 
Bon religion. In (some historical works such as) the Gyalrab and Chhoi-j^ul 

the owner. When a cook-house containing a hearth is so defiledi the owner must im¬ 
mediately cleanse it out; the ground which held the hearth should bo dug out and 
thrown into water, in default of which the demons and the gods of the middle region, 
“Sa-dag” (or Ndgas), become annoyed and punish the owners or defilers with 
the disease of leprosy. In order to escape such punishment, that is, to be cured of 
leprosy, the patient goes to a male or female Bon priest in quest of a remedy. Ho 
requests him or her to examine his fortune; the .priest of course attributes the disease 
to defiling of the hearth, and requests the patient to recollect the places where he ever 
cooked food or boiled anything. The names of all those places being given, the 
priest casts lots and finds out the right place and arranges for the ceremonies of 
cleansing the defiled hearth. Not all priests can claim to perform the ceremony, 
but the patient invites the priests of the country who assemble in an open placo and 
cast lots to find out what particular priest would bo acceptable to the Sa-dag*' for the 
purpose of offioi.ating at the ceremony. The fortunate man being picked out, the 
service commences. Ho strictly abstains from the use of spirits and meat for the 
time being, as tlie “ Sa-dag” are prejudiced against their use. The priest now invokes 
his tutelary deity called Kah-bab, and TTiab-lha the god of the hearth, who, by turns tak¬ 
ing possession of his body, lead him to the particular spot where lies the defiled hearth. 
Arrived at the spot ho plants his arrow-llag called *‘ Dah-dar.*’ As soon as this is 
finished, the spirits withdraw and the priest comes to his senses, when he inquires from 
those around him whnt inspired sayings he had given out. Being told every detail 
of th^ affair, he goes on to conduct tho usual prescribed ceremonies. Ho or she 
(female priests are preferred) then in an authoritative tone summons the eight demi¬ 
gods (gods, ndgas, yakshas, demons, genii, Pohar Gyalpo, mischievous female spirits 
c.allod Mnmos, and malignant pLanets such as tho Indian Bahu) and tells them—I, ac¬ 
cording to the command of S'en-rab inipo the lord of the Bon religion, am conducting 
tliis ceremony. Yo hll listen to what I say:—I shall just cleanse the polluted hearth 
of its defilement, in which work I exhort yon all to help mo. Bomembor, that I act 
like a tool in your hands, all success rests on your ingenuity. Wherefore be kind and 
mercifiil to me !'* Ho now ebants the usual mantras and conducts the ceremony. 

When the first part of the service is over, ho invokes his own Kah-bab, together 
with Thab-lha the god of tho hearth, saying, “ O Kah-bab &c., my appointed friends and 
* guardians, and ye hosts of ancestors, voucl safe me your aid at this critical time. 
If I fail in my obj<*t, disgrace shall full on mo and also on yon all who favour me!" 
He concludes his invocation by a threat, saying, ‘‘ if you do not make me successful, 
I shall henceforth withhold the paying of reverenco and offerings to yon all.” Ha 
then finishes tho service by drdering a host of diggers to dig out tho spot indicated, 
to the'depth of about 8 or 10 feet. He briskly walks round the ditch, his heart 
beating with tho fear of missing tho ball hid in the polluted gpround. When tho proper 
* moment arrives the Kah-bab and Thah-lha by turns inspii-o him, when he throws 
himself into tho bottom of the ditch in a senseless state and picks ont the polluted 
ball. The Kah-bab having immediately withdrawn, the priest regains his senses and 
produces the ball before all who remain present and breaks it to exaitiino the contents. 
If a living or dead larva of on insect of any kind is found within it, the operation is 
considered successful, otherwise not. If the ball be empty, the leper's case is considered 
hopeless, since tho dovil, bom os a larva within the defiled ground soon after the 
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the progress of the Bon religion is traced from the reign of king Bi.gum- 
tsanpo. This stage of the Bon religion is also called Qyu Bon Ghhab>nag.* 

2nd Stage, Khjar-Bon. 

When king Digum tsanpo was assassinated, the Bon priests, not know¬ 
ing how to condiTct the funeral rites (so as to prevent his spirit from doing 
mischief to the living), invited three Bon priests, one from Kashmir, a 
second from the Dusha country and a third from the country of Shau-shuh, 
to perform the “ funeral of the stabbed’ One of these priests propitiated 
Qe-god khyun and Me-lha the god of fire, and thereby was enabled to 
travel in the sky, mounted on a tambourine, and to discover mines. lie could 
perform miraculous feats, such as cutting iron with the quills of birds, &c. 
Anotber priest was skilled in delivering oracles and telling fortunes by Jutika 
and by deciphering mystic symbols on the fresh human shoulder-bone and 
thereby divining good and evil. The third priest was famed for his 
skill in condflcting the funeral ceremonies of the d^cad, especially of 
those murdered with knives, &c. 

Previous to the appearance of these Bon prie.sts there existed no Bon 
religious theories. Since their time the Bon doctrines have come into 
existence. This .stage of the Bon religion e.alled Kbyar-Ron (j. e., erroneous 
Bon) was mixed up with the S'aiva doctrine of the Tirthikas. 

The 3rd Stage or Gyur-lion. * 

This is divided into three Sub-stages. 

1st Sub-stage. 

An Indian Pandit, having profaned some sacred Buddhist AcMra and 
having been charged with immorality, was expelled from his congregation. 
He went towards the north of Kashmir where, dressed in a blue gown, 
lie proclaimed himself a great teacher. He wrote some heretical works, 
which he hid under the ground. After the lap.se of a few years, he invited 
the public to witness the discovery by him of some ancient religious works. * 
Thus a change was wrought in the Bon religion. 

pollution of the hearth, and having got its wings, has fled towards the sky where 
he is ont of reach. Tiiis indicatoa that a long timo has elapsed since the doillemcnt 
of the hearth. If a larva is found, it is immediately killed to ensure tiie euro of thfi Icpor. 

A dead larva inside the hall shows that the cure is at hand. Tho ball of earth is 
used as a cliarm against evil spirits. If the officiating priest fail to discover the defiled ■ 
ball, he is considered an impostor. If it is found, no matter what its contents arc, 
tho priest must be rewarded suitably, llo generally claims tho limbs and head 
of the sacrificial animal, be it a cow or a pig, together with a complete suit of wearing 
upparel, called JM-gaA. These rewards collectively are called Legt-sol. Animal sacri- 
flees form an important part in tho religious ohscrvancos of the Bonpo. 

* Oz tho original Bon oj the dark valleg, meaning dark ago. 
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2nd Sub-stage, middle Gyur-Uon. 

During the reign of king Thi-sron de-tsan, an edict was issued requir¬ 
ing all the Bonpo to renounce their faith and embrace Buddhism. The 
Minister Gjal-vai chah-chhub requested the Bon .priest named Rin- 
chlien clihog to^adopt Buddhism which he declined to do. Having been 
jjunished by the king for his obstinacy* he became greatly enraged, 
and, in company with some other Bonpo, secretly composed Bon ncriptures 
by means of wholesale plagiarism from Buddhist canonical works. The king 
hearing that tlie excellent sayings of the Tathagata had been converted into 
Bon scriptures, ordered the priests to be beheaded. Many of the Bonpo were 
thus killed j the rest secretly multiplied their woi’ks and, through fear, 
concealed them under rocks. Afterwards they brought out their religious 
books from the various hiding-places, in consequence of which those books 
ai’c called Bon ter-ma, or “ the hidden treasures of the Bonpo.” 

3rd Sub-stage, last Gyur-Bon. 

Subsequent to the overthrow of Buddhism by Lahdarma, two Bon 
priests named S'en-gyur and Dar-yul dolag, from upper J^an in Tsan, 
sitting in a solitary cavern in IX, consecrated as a place of Bon religion, 
altered many Buddhist works^® by using an orthography and terminology 
different from tho.so of the Buddhists. These they concealed under the 
rock of Tsho-ha dou-chbun. Afterwards they brought the bidden ^ooks to 
light as if they were accidental discoveries. 

Afterwards Khyuh-po and other Bon priests, in the same manner, 
converted otlicr Buddhist works into Bon scriptures. 

These three stages of Gyurpa-Bon, viz., the lii’st, the middle and the 
last, are designated by the name of Chhab-kar or Dapui-Bon, meaning “ the 
white-water (enlightened) or the resultant Boii.” 

The Bonpo are said to have got the counterparts of the Kah-gyur in 
general. The following arc the names of their principal religious books 
and deities. 

Bok Belioious Works. 

I Ta-ta-S'ton-pai-Gs'u'A. Philosophy and metaphysical works. 

1. jSdsog«-pa rin-chhen ^ser-gyi Aphron-va. 

2. .£tsaAgrel rluh-gi «pu gu. 

3. Man-hag Akhor-lo ^od-ysal. 

“ The Buddhist scripture— 

Yum gya-pa was converted into, and given the Bon name of, Kham-chhon. 


fii-shu Aapa „ 



V 


Kham-chhuA. 

]>on-la bab-pa „ 




99 

Bondo. 

Sbut) de-Aa „ 



yf 

99 

Luhom-kah. 


B B 
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IT. NaoMPAi- Gs'ttA or meditative works. 

1. Phuii-po ran-Agyur tliig-le ofga-skor. 

2. &ser-tl)ig. 

3. Lus sem« iiamsmydn. 

4. Sems lun ye-khri-rfkar, po. 

III. (S'PYO/?-PAT /S'Kon LA or Serials of rites. 

1. Kham« hr^j^tl ^tan la phab-pai Abum. 

2. Ye-^sben £ko(/-pa don-gyi //bum. 

3. G'yun-drun sa-Jebu lam-gyi //bum. 

4. .Snam-dag tsbul-kbrims Mul-vai //bum. 

6. Dge-rgjas tshogs-ebben »'dsogs^pai //bum. 

G. Nad ^bum iiag-po. 

7. Tshe-Abum kbra-vo. 

8. £^man-//buin //kar-po. 

9. (!7to-//bum nag-po. \ 

IV. -SPuein-las-jS'kyi Skou la or Serials of epistles. 

1. Gto-tbabs Bura-5?*gya-drug-ebu. 

2. 2)pya</ tbabs irgya/? kbri isbi-atoii. 

3. Kyer-sgom 4shi. 

4. ' iSko// cbon-rgya</. 

6. S'i-tbabs sum-6rgya drug-ebu. 

6. Udul-tbabs Jrgyarf-cbii rtsa-^ebig. 

These works are also called the Boif works of Cbbab-nag srid-rgyuJ 
or the mystical works of the Dark world. 

WoEKs OF Don Mysticism. 

The following arc the !Mystic works of the Chhab-t/kar period or the 
later period : 

1. /Spyi-spuns bon 

2. Pha-rgyur/ drag-po //gu //du#. 

3. Ma-rgyu// ui-ma //gu-^r. 

4. Khro-ygyu/f »ido ebbon ibyams-pa. 

The following are the names of the principal Bun gods and goddesses. 

1. Srog-gi sag-irdar-ebbe. 

2. ff ff )y cbhdii. 

The red wrathful razor spirit. 3. Dra-va «pu-gri.</mar. 

The black yy yy yy 4. )) yy 

5. ]5^al-Abyam« ma moi khrag sgrdb. 
The tiger god of glowing fire; he 6. Ntag>lha me>Abar. , 

is the popular god universally 
worshipped. 
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The messenger-demon. . 

7. 

Pho-na bdu<2. 

The well known Pehar-rgyalpo. 


iJgyal-po. 

The god of sound. 

9. 

tSjgra-lha. 

The great demon. 

10. 

J^tsan. 


11. 

(7sa« ydan. 


12. 

21mu. 


13. 

ifld. 


14. 

Omskh. 


15. 

i)van-phyug-gi #gmb «kor. 


10. 

Byol'Sdn Akhor lo t/gii-skor. 


17. 

6*tan-kyi-«kor. 


18. 

Ko-ku-sag.pa «pyan.rgyug-gyi- 


skor. 

In those Bon scriptures are taught the unsteadiness of all tilings, harrm^ 
phaIam,\o\Q and compassion, the feelings; the aphorisms of 

the six iwamita ; the five ways (of emancipation), the ten hhumis (the stages 
of perfection) ; tlio nomenclature of the three images &e., inauguration, 
formation and perfection (ceremonies) vows, sanctification (consecration) or 
sacrifice if/ftjna), construction of circles and figures of mystical worship, 
funeral ceremonies and many other like rites dud ceremonies as are similar 
in form and nature to those of the Buddhists. In the place of 


Buddha 

Chhoiku or Dharma kaya 
Yum-chhen mo # 

Lonku (Sambhoga kaya) 
Tiil-ku (Nirmana kaya) 
Da-Chompa (Arhat) 
Chyan-sem (liodhisattva) 
Lama (guru) 

Idea of Vacuity (sunyatd) 
Sachu (Dasa-khiani) 


they have 


79 
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Ye-bcn-te thal. 

Bon-ka. 

Sa-tri-e san. 

Kuntu-ssanpo. 

Si’idpa-ssanpo. 

S'on-sra. 

Yung-drun sempah. 

Bon sa. 

Hamo.fiid. 

such names as Dri-med- 
del-gyi-sa; Hosserphro- 
va rig dsin-sprin-phun 
and Chhya-gya gyurva- 
sa, &c. 


In orthography, rhetoric and syntax there arc many deviations (fiom 
the ordinary rules). 

In doctrinal and meditative points the Bon are divided into heretic and 
orthodox Bon. 

In some Bon books it is mentioned that in void beginningless 
eternity, there came to exist entity of eternity, from which grew “ hoar¬ 
frost j” from hoar-frost grew duwdrops as big as peas, &c. Ultimately all 
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bodies and animals are said to Lave grown out of an egg. The 13onpo 
have borrowed their ideas of S'akti and Tsvara from the Tirthikas.ii Ac¬ 
counts like the above regarding the growth of the world arc also to ho 
met with in all the Tantrik works of the Ilnddhists and the Ilrahmans. 
The Bon work called “ Dn-pa rin])o chhe gjnd” relates that all material 
things have no (absolute) existence. Their existence is relative to (our) 
wishes and desires. When attachment is withdrawn from them for the 
sake of attaining to a state of (menial) vacuity {simyaUi or Zio^/r/t), 
they exi.st not. Both these (existences)’’ being comprehended, and at the 
same time not clung to, hy tlie mind, it is said to have obtained Judna 
of S'unyatd, tlio bright lu.streof which, heitig devoid of anxiety and delibera¬ 
tion, eneompa.'sses all. This is tl)C real ohjeet of meditation. 'J'hus hy 
effecting a nni4)n of Parsana and meditation, as its consequence, the 
attainment of emancipation i» .secured. 

According to ('hyan-na lodoi (Jyal-tshan, Kun-khan SVrhod and Tag- 
tslian Lochava, the ninth volume of the Bon Aphorisms'i.s said to agree 
with the theorie.s of the P.-og Chhonpa fla.s.s of the Xinma sect In Bon 
works which they po.ssess, it is stated, that the original basis—the purest 
nature which preceded both Sen (Huddlia) and Sattvam (animal being)—ia 
the clear bright vacuity, called the nature of Bonku (the Supreme ideal of 
the Boiipo). It is not covered by the gloom of ignorance and desires. 
Being nothing in itself, it ha.s yet produced the coiisciou.-}ness of all. From 
the beginning existing in the essence of S'en (IJiuldha), it is not produced 
by the agency of Karma. Being unconnSbted with the consequence of 
actions, it is self-oxi.-itent, existent without elTort. Its ])er<‘oj»tion hy the 
mind does not improve it, nor does the ignorance of it alTeet it in any way. 
It equally exi.-^ts in Buddha and Sattvam (animal being), without altering 
them for good or had. This primeval Cause—the Hoaku, whieli cncouipus.s. 
es all, is the basis of all matter. All material and transmigrating existences 
(Sattvam) have emanated from it All things are contained in it. Its 
action i.s dilTu.sed without oh.struetioii. By well-regulated thinking, when 
it is perceived, the mind acquire.^ Jfiana (wisdom). But If it is not thought 
upon, i. e , not perceived, the nund acfjuires Karma or tlie cause of sin. If 


its meaning (S'dnyala) is investigated, the real ha.si8, the abode of time and 


space, is evident. To reflection and well-regulated thinking it is fully manifest. 
From its conception the three Bon images (ideals) arc clearly seen, and then 
the soul is absorbed in the essence of “ fcJ'cn.” Tiic clearest lustre (SYinyatA) 
which is idciitiGcd witlj Bonku or with tlic basis of all existence vvhen dis¬ 
cerned, is found self-cxistent in its own essence which is the nature of 


” The prefect of Di-guA, named Jig-ten gonpo, observed that tho Bonpo have 
erroneously adopted tho principles of the Tirthikas. 

“ 'Pic relative and illusory cxi.stcnce of material things. 
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Buddhas^* and living beings ; yet being thus solf-existont, on account of tlie 
want of discernment (true knowledge), its existence is screened by the gloom 
of Avidya ; for example, though butter exists in milk, yet to the eye of the 
ignorant it docs not. Ulio Bonku, being perceived l»y the mind, becomes 
uncovered and manifest in all its parts. Thus tlic supreme nature of the basis, 
being uncovered and naked, is pre-endnently manifest, when the action of 
the mind, deliberation and effort, liave nothing to do with it; then rises up 
Juaij^ when the tliinking power is obstructed, and remembrance ceases. 
The mind, having lost its functions, becomes passive and ceases to think. 


Its position then may be compared with the instantaneous bli.ss of the coitus 
of the sexes. The mind having ceasetl to form a conception of the Supreme 
cau.se, Bonku or. S'linyatd stands like an image on the rairror.f*’ Thi.s 
glorious lu.strc is called tlio soli born Jnaua of Vidva ; the undivided att(*n- 
tioii towards it i.s called the ilon-Darsan.'i. In tho' region of mind, called 
Chitia-rinehlien, wliieh i.s immen>e and located on the eight petals of veins, 
there are the five ln'>tres of appearance bidonging to the five org.ins of the 
body. In the middle of these live lustres sits llonku like a crystal ball, 
wiMp[)ed round by tho thread of the live .Inilnas. Its essence, being 
S^iinyata, is never perpetual ; nor, coming uiulcr tlie cognizance of Vid^^a, 
is it subject to aiiniliilation. Tliat tbi.s inv^idhlo essence exists in this 
manner must bole.vrucd by moditaiiou. Kxistiiig without caviso and unseiz- 
able, it is pure in its nature. 


IM EDTTATIOX. 

In the fully enlightened ^ato of miml, the continued and inseptirable 
fixing of the mind on the Bonku is called the '■ Oom” or meditation. There 
are three kinds of “ Goin.” 

1st, Thun-gom; 2ud, Nah-gom ; 3rd, L6n-gom. 

Thun-gom is performed by one's being initiated into it by a spiritual 
guide, i. e., Lama, by counting (of beads or names) and chanting 
of the virtues of Bonku. lii the iirst stage of the mind does not 
remain absorbed in the particular object of meditation. In the middle 
stage the absorption and distraction are equal. In the last stage the mind 
enters into complete abstraction. The perfect abstraction being brought 
under control, it can be^u.spended, put off and ros»imed,ai pleasure. When 
the opportune time, the time of attaining sainthood, comes, this niedit,itiou 
(gom) reaches its limit. 

2nd, NaA-goin. At proper times, the mind gets filled with tho 
light of Atma-mukti-juiina, and then passing into deep jneditatiou (yoga) 
becomes fully abstracted and at last even devoid of meditation itself. 

That is, Bon saints. 

Tlie luirrpr is here compared with the mind which is unconnected with the 

image. 
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When this state is attained, the limit of Nah>gom is teached. This state 
may he compared with the calm and unruilled sea, the ideal of Supreme 
inaction. 


3rd, Ldn-gom. When, after acquiring all sorts of Vidya and seeing 
the real object (“ Don”, meaning an object aimed at), the meditation is finish¬ 
ed and the mind has ceasid thinking of the attainment of the essence of 
S'unyatii, the time of Ldii-goin begins, At this time all sins, wicked 
thoughts, &c. turn into Juana, all visible and invisible matter ent||| the 
all-pure region of S'unyata, or llonku, when trunsmigratory and eman¬ 
cipated existence, good and evil, mental attachment and separation, <&c. 
turn one and without difference. When by this most perfect kind of 
meditation the sublime state is attained, the Ldh-gom is gained. 

These thcorie.s and notions of the Jjonjjo bear a striking resemblance 
to those of the Dsdg-chlienpa .sect of the Xinma school. 

The following are tlie nine vehicles of the lion religion culled Hon-Sran. 


Jst. 


2nd. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 


Phwa-sen. 
Xith sen, 
TlmUsen. 
Sr id-sen. 

Gc-nen. 

A'kar. 

lan-snin. 

Ye-hcn. 


These four yanus arc called the causative 
vehicles. 


These four are called the resultant vehicles. 


3rd. The last vehicle which contains the essence of all the above eight 
vehicle.*!, is called the I\hyadpar-chh(‘n)ioi Thfgpa. 

The Phwa-sen contains throe hundred and sixty quc.stions and 
doubts and 84,000 ])roofs, ^J'lie Xan-sen contains four Gyer-gom and 
42 Tah-nig. Gyer-gom and Tah-rag arc di\i.sions of the meditative science 
of the Bonj) 0 , The Timl-jicn tcafhe.s the working of miracles. The 
Srid-.4en treats of 300 nnides of dying and funeral seruces, the four ways 
of disposing of the dead, and Si mclhods of suppressing evil spirits. 

The Gc-uen tnnits of the aphori.sin.s regarding the bodies, animal life 
and their growth and maturity. 

The A'kar describes many my-^tie ('J’antrik) demonstrations. In the 
Y'e-sen the various kind.<i of mental dennonstration, %nd in the Khyad-par- 
chhenpothe live classes of Upadesa (instrucUon) are descrihed.i^ 

The Tau-sruh describes the kinds of Bum, i, e., the tombs for the 
deposition of relics. 

The four Oyu Bon, or vehicles of effects, take away the four discrimi¬ 
nations of remembrance and understanding, 'riio study of A'kar and Ye- 
shen refines the obfuscating defects of learning. 


I’esidcs tho essonco of the oilier eight vehicles, as previously mtnitioned. 
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The Khyadpar-chhenpo can singly ofEect what the others can jointly 
do. Again the four Oyu Bon can secure the enjoyment of the four Bhd- 
mis (stages of perfection) of honourable action, for several ages. The 
Ge-nen and Tan-srun, after carrying the Sattvam hiij»pily through three 
kalpast will take it to emancipation. The Akar and 11 e-sen can give it, after 
its first birth, freedom from existence. The Khyadpar-chhenpo can secure 
to a person emancipation even in this life. (The author remarks:—although 
I could not obtain a work in which the rise and i)rogress, theories and priu- 
cipl@^ of the Bon religion are exhaustively descril)ed, yet I have written 
according to the account delivered to ino by tlie sago of Diguft respecting 
the earlier, mediicval and later Bonpo). Learned and erudite professors 
of the Bon rcligipn, when it attained to prosperity, lield a synod in the 
celebrated cavern of “ San-vai-Bon Pliug” in the Mankliar country. Priests 
and sages from India, Persia, China and Tibet assembled there. A com¬ 
pendious compilation of lion “ gomo” (or sutras), about 84000 in 
number, was made, which is well known by the name of San-nag-dson- 
thad iii-hod-gyan. 

Among the principal classes of Bon monastcidcs of Tibet the S'enderdin 
monastery and the Yun-druh inon'a-tery of Gyal-mo-roii were most noted. 
In later times, by the command of the Kinperor of China, most of these were 
pulled down by the Imperial armies and the Bon inona^teties and religious 
establishments greatly devastated. On the site of the Yuh-druh Lhadin 
monastery, a Oelugpa monastery called OuJithni was erected. An edict was 
issued forbidding all to follow the Bon doctrines, in spite of which many 
Bon priests and numerous monasteries still exist in Gj'al-ron, Tsho-kha 
and ICoupo and' other idaces. The Gonparituo of Kbam contains 500 
priests. Formerly the Bonpo had no monastic system. Now after the 
example of the Buddhists they have monks and nuns, some of whom have 
pretensions to incarnate existence. But in general they are great drinkers 
of wine and eaters of meat. They are not careful to refrain from female 
company. 
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IL—DISPUTE BETWEEN A BUDDHIST AND A BONPO PRIEST 
FOR THE POSSESSION OF MOUNT ICAILASA AND THE' 
LAKE MANASA.1 

Je-tsun Melaropa with a groat man}' pupils arrived at mount Tdsi 
(Kailasa) from Pu ran. There he was welcomed by a number of local 
deities 'J’liey made him jirol’ound salutations and largo and curious 
offerings. Beside.s making Inin a gift of the hike Mapan and mount Test 
for the use of him-'Clf and his pupils a.s a hermitage, they undertook to 
protect liis devotees and follower.^, after which they returned to their 
rc.speetive abodes. 

When the teacher with his pupils arrived on the shores of the lake 
^lapah to make rcligiou-s obei.sauce and reverence, the Bon prifest Naro-Bon- 
chhuA and his sister, being informed of his fame and of his visit to Tesi, 
came to meet him there Knowing him, yet protending not to recogniso 
him, Naro thus accosted the teacher and his pupils :—Whence are you 
and whither do you go” ? 

The venerable Je-tsuu said—We are come from one of the mountains 
called La-chhyi (Lajdiye), in order to sit in meditation on the top of Tesi. 

J^iiro. —What is your name r' 

Jc-tsun .—I am called Melarepa. 

Naro. —Well then! the snowy Tesi, the Lake Mapan and yourself are 
alike. From a distance your fame is great, but on a near approach it is 
stri 2 )t of its wonder. Admitting this mountain to be wonderful, I must 
say it i.« the possession of the Boniio. If you wish to live here, you must 
practise Bon rites. 

Je-tsun .—According to the Buddhist revelation this mountain is a 
place of pilgrimage for Buddhists in general, and more particularly by the 
prophecy of the sage Mar 2 >a it is destined to be the place of my 
hermitage. You must consider yourself |ortunate to have owned it so 
long. If now you continue to reside hero, you must follow the practices of 
our religion; otherwise you may go wherever you like. 

NarO'Bon-chhuji.—^oM two, though from a distance arc of great 
fame, yet are little at a near view.® If you have something wonderful 
in you, come, let us compete with each other in the exhibition of miracles, 
so that whoever wins should own this place. 

' Literally translated from a block>print said to bo 800 years old. 

^ Lit. " at the bunk," which is a Tibetan idiom, meaning " near." 
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So saying, Naro stood like a colossal Pgure over the lake, placing his 
legs on its opposite banks, and in metrical language thus spoke firat to 
Kahkar Tosi: 

- Though great is thy fame, ' 

Yet with snow thy head is clad. 

Then to Mapan-yu-tsho:— 

Though great is thy name. 

Being water, by water thou art crossed. 

Lastly to Melarepa:— 

Though great is thy fame, 

Yet in old age half naked^ thou liest. 

From thy mouth out pours a pretty song. 

Thy hands an iron trident hold; 

Save this no wonders in thee lie. 

Then in exclamation, to his gods:— 

Thou unchangeable Bon-yuh-tuhku Ye*ien,* 

And thou legion of exalted gods! 

Thou wrathful Tho-gyal, sucker of blood 
"VVith widely yawning mouth! 

* 

Thou nine-headed Vu-gupa 
Who wieldest twice nine arms. 

And whose incarnation Gye-god is. 

Thy head what prodigies holds ! 

Thy sister is Srih-gyalma. 

I ^on-chhuh am her devotee. 

Then looking defiantly towards Je-tsun 

Miracles—if shewn, should be shewn like this. 

Hearing this challenge, Je-tsun sat himself down, covering the lake 
Mapan. Lo! it was a curious sight. The lake did not contract, nor 
did Je-tsun enlarge his body, yet each exactly fitted on the other. , 
Ho then sang this Hymn— 

Ho! Ho ! Demon come and hear! 

On the top of the Vulture-peaked hill,^ 

On the exalted throne—by eight lions borne. 

The Victor S'd^kya Thuba sits; 

Matchless and one with him in wisdom. 

In the mansion of Virtue, called Hogmin, 

* Referring to'his Indian ascetic dress. 

* The ideal imago of the Bpnpo. 

* Gridhrakdta Farvata on which S'dkya Siipha used to ait in yoga. 

0 c 
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The great sixth Buddha Dorje-Ohhah^ presides, 

In spirit with the Divine Mother united. 

In the sages Tilo and Naropa he became incarnate. 
The latter, who kept the door of S'ri Nalendra, 
And the Lochava Sangyo-Marpa,— 

These I ask for benediction. 

I, famed far and wide, 

To carry ont the word of Marpa of Llia-brag, 

Have come to Tesi to meditate, 

For my own and others’ good. 

And now, 0 heretical Bonpo, cornrst thou ? 

Lot me retort on tliec with a roparteo ! 

Kahkar Tesi of great fame, 

Whose crest with snow is white,— 

ISo white is Biiddh.a’s faith. 

Mapah, the famed lake of Turquoise, • ' 

"Whose water over water runs,— 

So all matter in vacuity is lost. 

I, Mclarepa of great Fame, 

An old man who naked lies, 

Am sprung from Wisdom and Uemembrancc.' 

My lips sing a little song, 

For all Nature at which I look 
Serves me for a book. 

The iron staff tlnat my hands liold, 

Guides me across the ocean of migratory life. 

I rule over mind and light. 

For prodigies and miracles to shew 
1 depend not on earthly gods. 

Tesi, the Prince of the World’s Mo\mta, 

To Buddhists in general pos.sossion yields. 

And to Melarepa ehieily and his votaries. ' 

ITe heretical Bonpo be useful and good, 

Come and embrace the sacred Dharma ! 

If you do not,—vanquished by mtmclcs, 

Go hence to other and distant lands \ 

Beware of such prodigies in future ! 

He then held lake Mapah on the tip of his thumb, 

• This is the chief Buddha or Dharoiakaya of the Uulngpa school. 

7 'That is, tho virtue of remombraace of fonuor Bulldhos. 
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S’aro Bon-chhuil ,—This time your miracle appeared somewhat 
wonderful. As I -arrfved here prior to you, allow me to rcmai.i along 
with you. Let us try a second feat in showing miracles to see who 
wins! 

Je-tstm .—I cannot condescend to exhibit religious miracles in rivalry 
with a juggling enemy; if you cannot adopt my religion, better remove 
yourself elsewhere. 

Naro ,—I cannot east off the faith of Yun-drun from my mind. 
If in exhibiting miracles you can defeat me, 1 shall out, of ray own 
accord go away. Hut you cannot use force against me; for to kill me or 
to beat me, is against your vows of religion. By no other means can 
you drive me out. Come, tberefure, let us try auothcr feat! 

He then advanced to make I3on-kor, i. e., to go round the sacred peak 
of Tesi from right to left. On the other hand, Jc-tsun perfonned the 
“ Chho-kor,” i. e., circumamhnhitcd from left to right according to the 
Buddlnst method. Coming thus from opposite directions, the parties met 
together near a huge rock called Phapoh, situated in the north-eastern 
Joii of the country. 

JVrtro.—Your circumamhiilation is well done, now let us once more do 
the same according to the Bon fashion! . 

So saying and catching Je-tsuu’s hands, he attempted to draw him 
towards his own way. 

* Jc'tsun .—Even if I move in the wrong way, I shall not betake myself 
to the contrary faith or religion. But (added he) do you now follow our 
religion! 

Wlien they were pulling one another by the arm, each to bring the other 
to his way and creed, their foot-marks rcniainod imprinted on the top of 
the rock Pbapong. At last b}’ the force of holiness, Je-tsun succeeded in 
drawing the Bonpo towards his own way of circumamhulation. When 
arrived at the northern back of Tesi, Naro said,—“ from behind ibis lot 
us make the Bon-kor”. 

Je-tmn .—If you can. 

Nhro .—This time you may have appeared great, hut let us once again 
wrestle! 

So saying, he hurled a piece of rock of the size of a yak, towards 
Phapoh. Je-tsun also at the same time throw one twice as large as 
Naro’a. 

Bitro .—This time you have won, but one or two winnings arc no 
test at all. Come let us try again! 

Je-tmn .—If the sun, moon and the stars all eomhine to throw lustre, 
yet the sun and moon can aloiiu dispel the gloom of the world, so if you and 
I wrestle together, you cannot be equal to me. Tesi therefore has passed 
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under mj sway. I am victorious. For your satisfaction and also in order 
that all men may see the superior might of Dharma,' you may try another 
feat, Je>tsun therefore sat on the cavern called Padma-Phug,® on the 
western Jdfi of Tesi. When the Bonpo reached the eastern side, Je-tsun 
from the west, stretching his legs, trod on the cell of the Bonpo, where he 
left a foot-mark, and said,—“ if you can do the like, come and do it.” Karo 
attempted from the east to reach it with his leg by stretching it to the west 
but it did not go half the way. Seeing this, the Asuras (Demons) from th© 
skies broke into loud laughter. The Bonpo, who was a little ashamed, again 
wanted to try another feat and advanced to perform the Bon-kor. Jc-tsun 
himself having proceeded with his Chho-kor, they met to the south of Tesi, 
when a heavy shower of rain fell. At this, Jo-tsun, wanting a placo of 
shelter, asked him whether he could con.struct the walls or the superstructure 
of the house, which he meant to erect for shelter. 

JViiro .—I shall undertake to construct the roof. 

Je-tsun now commanded the Phapon to come to the spot >and leave a 
portion of his body to serve him as a wall Phapon consented, and lo ! 
there was erected a huge fabric without a roof. Naro-Bon-chhuh several 
times attempted to put. a stone roof over the wall, but every time he 
failed. 

* * * * 

Naro. —^You call me a juggler, but it is you who every time I hate 
seen play the part of a juggler. 1 am not satisfied with these your miracles. 
Both you and I, on the 15th of this month, shall run a race up to the top of 
Tesi. Be it settled that whichever of us shall reach the top of Kan-Tesi 
quicker, will get posse.ssion of it. It will then be seen which of us pos¬ 
sesses the chief perfection. 

Je-tsun agreed to the proposal, but remarked,—“ what pity! you 
mistake the light of Bon-bum for the cliief perfection. He who possesses 
it should be able to see his own face. In order to be able to do 
bO, one must embrace the system of meditation prescribed in our 
religion”. 

Naro. —What good and evil lie in your mind and in mine, what the 
difference is between the Bon and Buddhist religions, whether your previous 
prodigies are mere illusions or proceed from propitiation,—I cannot make 
out. Now let us be sure of seeing which of us can be on the top of Tesi 
earlier. 

The proposal was accepted by Jc-tsun. In the meantime Naro-Bon- 
chbun diligently offered prayer to his tutelary deity, while Je-tsun 
steadily applied himself to the exercise of his ascetic rites. 

> Lotus Cavern. 
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At the dawn of the 16th, Naro-Bon-chhuft being dressed in a blue 
fur-dress, playing the cymbal, called “ shang'\ and mounting a tam¬ 
bourine,, went towards the sky. The pupils of Je-tsun, seeing this, went 
to him and found him fast asleep. One of the pupils named Ee-chhu^ 
addressed him:—“ Venerable Sir! Naro-Bon-chhufi, early in the morning, 
riding bis own tambourine, flew toward.s the sky. By this time he has reached 
the waist of Tesi.” Je-tsun being still in bed, his pupil thought that the 
Bonpo had gained the day and carried off the possession of the place. Ear¬ 
nestly he pressed Je-tsun to get up, and the same was done by all the pupils. 
Je-tsun now looked with fixed eyes towards Tesi and said—“ behold! the 
Bonpo, being unable to climb the precipice, has gone round it.” Then in a 
finger’s snapping he mounted the sun-beam and, by spreading his raiment 
as outspread wings, flew towards the top of Tesi, which he reached,in a 
moment along with the glowing sun. At this time the Lamas belonging 
to Je-tsun’s order and the god Chakra Sambara witnessed the spectacle, 
and were delighted with the triumph of Je-tsun. When Naro-Bon- 
chhun was attempting to rise above the neck of Tesi, he fell down, and his 
tambourine rolled down towards the southern valley of Tesi. 


PART I.—EARLY HISTORY OP TIBETi. 

(Introduction.) 

Prior to tho advent of S'sikya Simha,® during the war between the 
five Pdndavas and tho twelve legions'* of Kaurava armies, one of the 
warrior princes, named Rui)atiS through dread of war, fled towards the 
snowy country of Tibet. For fear of being pursued by the enemy or by 
his suzerain, the chief of tho Kauravas, for deserting the field, he dressed 
himself in female attire, and with only (no thousand followers took shelter 

I • 

» yho following account of Tibetan history is obtained from original sources. 
I have consulted Dobther-uon-po, Ohho jun by Bu-ton, Ga-nag-gi-tsi, and tho 
original ancient records of Tibet called j^on-gyi-jng-tshau-iiin-pa, &c., &c. Tho 
preparation of a complete history of Tibet from the earliest period to tho present 
data for wWch I am at present engaged in collecting materials is under con- 

tomplatfon. 

* g'wa. 

* Indian legions amounting to one Akshauhiit^i or Tibekn Pun-tshog. 

4 VM'V 
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ill Tibet. He found the country, Pugyal, (for such was the ancient name 
of Tibet, which in later times was converted into Bod,®) widely peo¬ 
pled by a race of men, still in a primitive state. They welcomed him as 
their king. By his mild and peaceful behaviour ho won their affection and 
ruled over them for many years. Under bis and his descendants’ rule 
the people multiplied, enjoyed prosperity and developed the arts. From 
lidpati to the foundation of monarchy in Tibet by 5?ah-Thi-tsanpo,® 
in the beginning of the fourth century before the liirth of Christ, the history 
of Tibet is very obscure. During this long interval, after the fall of the 
house of Biipati, the country was particioned into several petty states, ruled 
b 3 ' insigniAcant native chieftains and princes. Of this uninteresting period 
scared^’' aiij- reliable record, traditional or legendary, i.s extant, suOiciont to 
throw anj' light on the earlii'st history' of Tibet. Among the ancient 
records, the Debther-^^Tonpo'and the Chho .Tun’’am bv f.ar the most correct. 
Their authors appear to have been less inlluenced by love of the mavvollous, 
or tlie appetite for wonders, which marks all earl^' oriental writings, and 
to have collected their materials in an exomjjlarv' spirit of sober investigation. 
The Debtlior-5lonpo and the Chho Jiiii are tliLM’eforo unicjue and raixs 
ancient historical records of Tibet. Accoi'ding to them, the country was 
peojiled at the same time as India, in the beginning of tlio present Kalpa, 
a fact accepted by^ most modern native historians. Tlie Gy.il.rub or 
royal pedigree, written hj' the tifth O^-alwa-liinpochho, and Mani Kali- 
bum, one of the oldest legendary works, ascribed to king Sron- 
tsan-gamiio, be.sides other works of historical Action, give altogether a 
different and fabulous .account of the origin of the Tibetans. In the sacred 
books of Kalachakra,’-* Manju.'^ri miila tantra,'“ and Ashta-sahasrika,^^ 
Bnddlia foretold that his religion would be widely diffused iu the suowy 
couiitiy of the north, where many Saints would al.<o appear. 


’ Tliu Tibetan h when unaccompanied by any other letter is prononneed like 
^ sAghtly aspirated, and the final U in T^|etaii is always mute. Thei-cforo Bod or 

is pronounced as Po*or l*u of I’u gyal. 

*v 

" Chhos-^byuii} in Tibetan htj when preceded hy A is pronounced 

aaj. 


« 


in 
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CHAPTER I. 

MoNAECiiY (416 B. C. TO 617 A. D.) 

(Bon Period.) * 

Four hundred and seventeen years, according to Buton’s^® chronology, 
after the nirvana of Buddha, in the year 416 B. C., was born in India, Kah- 
Thi-tsanpo*^ the first of the Tibetan kings who established universal sway 
over Tibet. The fifth son of king Prasonajit of Kosala^^ was born with 
ohliijucly drawn eyes and light blue eyebrows of the colour of turquoise. 
As soon as he came out of his mother’s womb, the infant was found possessed 
of webbed fingers and two rows of teeth, fully developed, and white as a 
couch shell. Apprehending great evil from such ominous signs in tlu^ iu> 
fant, the parents packed it up in a copper vessel and floated it away on the 
river Gangil. A farmer finding it, carried it to his wife who nursed it. 
Being a simple-hearted man, ho did not tiy to pass off the child as his 
own, but revealed the truth; and the strange story of the forlorn royal 
child became known to all. Informed of the antecedents of his life, how 
ho had been thrown into the Ganga by his royal parents and nursed by 
the good farmer’s wife, the youth’s mind was overcast with sorrow and 
thoughtfulness. Hoing born a prince, he could not bejid his mind to apply 
itself to the lowly pursuits of a farmer’s life. After passing many a day 
in anxiety and melancholy, he qvutted the farmer’s house, bidding his country 
a mournful farewell, with a firm determination either to reign as a king or 
not live at all. He proceeded northward to the Himalaya mountains 
subsisting on wild fruit. Unmindful of the difficulties of a mountain 
journey or of death, he travelled further and further north, till by the 
blessing of Arya Chonressig ho arrived at the summit of the LharP® snowy 
mountains of Tibet and surveyed the surrounding regions. His heart w'as 

^ The great Tibetan author Butonilfas bom at Tho-phug in the year 1290 A. D. 
He became tho abbot of the Shalu monastery near Tasilhuiipo. Ho was the first 
great Tibetan scholar who compiled the two well-known Encyelopmdiaa of the Bud¬ 
dhist ecriplures, called Kali-gyur and Tan-gyur, which were formerly scattered in 
dtitnehed pieces among difibrent monasteries, lie wrote tho great critical chronologi¬ 
cal work, called Khapa-kah-chod, which is followed by tho Gelugpa writers, aud 
composed 40 volnmos in different branches of sacred literature, astrology, medioino 
and history. 

This famous monarch is said to have been sent to India to be bom in a royal 
fondly of undefilod race in order to spread Buddhism in Tibet. I'bo spirit of Chen> 
re>ssg entered into him to mako him one of the dynasty of Piasenajit. 

M Kosala »'gyal, t. e., King of Kasala. 

or of Bod. 
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delighted on deserving land on the north,and gradually descending as it were 
from heaven, down the slopes, he arrived at Tsan-thah,^® a great plateau 
with four passages on its four sides. Here he was met by many natives, who, 
struck with the graceful looks of the stranger, asked him respectfully, who ho 
was, and where he came fi'om. Ho replied to them by signs (for he knew not 
their language) that he was a prince, and pointing his finger towards the 
top of Lhari, he showed the direction he had come from. The Tibetans, 
who were sure they had seen him come from the direction of heaven, took 
him for a god who had descended from the celestial regions. Prostrating them¬ 
selves before him, they entreated him to be their king, an offer which he 
gladly acccjited. Then placing him on a chair, they carried him in solemn 
procession to the central country. From being borne on the back of men, 
seated on a chair, he was called by the name of 5tah-Thi-tsanpo^7. Ho erected 
the great palace of Yumbu Lagan,on the site of which Lhasa was 
built in later days. He married a Tibetan lady named Nam Mug-mug,^® who, 
says the legend, was a fairy. After a long and prosperous reign of many 
years, which was marked by the dispensation of wise and impartial justice, 
the king died, leaving the throne to his son Mug-Thi-tsanpo.*® The first 
seven kings, counting from Nah-Thi-tsanpo, are well known by the 
designation of Namgyi-Thi^i. Di-giim-tsanpo, the eighth in descent from 
Nah-Thi, was married to Lu-tsan-mer-cham,”- by whom ho had three sous. 
His minister, named Lo-uain, was a very ambitious man, who rebelled 
against him. An internecine war followed in which the king was killed. 

It was during this war that the use of the coat of mail (khrab) was first 
introduced into Tibet from Mar-Kham.®3 The victorious minister, having 
married one of the widows of the late king, usurped the throne and obliged 
tlic three princes to fly towards Kon-po. He reigned for several years. 
The widow of the late king and mother of the three princes, by invoking the 
goblin Yar-lha-iSampo, got a son, who eventually rising to the post of 


in the Province of <iU». ^ 

back ; khri, chair; itsanpo, king (chair-borneking). See Note 6 on p. 212. 
ATsanpo is a purely ancient Tibetan word meaning the powerful. ITtsan 

moans a spirit, and po is the substantive particle which also partakes of the nature 
of a definite article. 

a heaven, gyi » of, Khri » throne; hence celestial throne. 

A province of Kham on the north-west of IT ^dU«). 
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minister killed the usurper. He now invited tlic thi’cc exiled princes from 
K^oh'po, the eldest of whom named Chya-Thi-tsaupo^^ quietly ascended 
his ancestral throne. Chya-Thi-gyal was married to 13om-thah. During 
his reign the Bon religion spread largely over Tibet.- Mug-Thi-tsanpo, 
marrying Sa-dih-dih, begat Din-Thi-t-sanpo, whose son, by his queen Sa-tham- 
thdin was king So-Thi-tsanj)o. So-Thi-tsanpo was married to Dog-raer- 
mer by whom he got Mer-Thi-tsanpo, who by his wife Dag-Kyi Lhamo 
Karino had a son Dug-Thi-tsanpo. Tiiis king married Srib-Kyi-Lliamo, 
of whom was born Srib-Thi-tsanpo. These kings are said to have 
ascended to the skies, being carried there by their queens who were 
celestial beings, in conse(][uencu of which their mortal relics were not left 
below. The ancient Tibetans while giving an Aryan origin to their tirst 
sovereigns, did not fail to show greater regard for their country by 
giving their princess an altogether divine origin. Srih-thi-tsanpo married 
Sa-tsan-luh-je, who gave birth to the celebrated king Di-gum-tsanpo, 
undev whom the Bon religion became greatly dillnsed in Tibet. Both he 
and his father are well known in Tibet by tlic title of Parkyi-dih.^s The 
names of all these kings, it is worthy of remark, w'cre formed bj^ a combina¬ 
tion of the name.s of their parents, ilie mother’s name generally preceding 
that of the father. Bom-thah gave birth to” king Esholeg whoso son, 
by Mu-cham Brainana, was king Desholcg. Dosho married Lu-ntan-mermo 
who gave birth to ThLsholeg, who again by his Queen Tsan-mo-gur-man 
had a son Guru-leg. Guru married Tsho-rnandoh who gave birth to 
Doii-shi-lcg, who married jMan-pnmo and by her had a son Isho- 
Icg svhose son by Mu-cham w*as Ssa nam-Ssin-de. The six succeeding 
kings were designated by the title of Sai-leg, meaning the excellent 
of the land. Ssanam S.sin-de married tlic fairy Tsho-nian-thi-kar 
of whom De-Phrul-Nam-Shuu Tsan was born. This jirince w'.os married 
to Sc Nan mahma who gave birth to Se-Nol-Dc, whoso son by Lu 
mo-mer-ma was ScNol-po I)«'^ who again by Mo-tsho begat De Nol- 
N:im. This last prince married 'Jjj^i-]Vlan-.1ema who gave birth to Dc 
Nolpo, who agaiii by his wife Se tsun-Nan Jo had a son Do Gyalpo. 
De Gyalpo was married to Man-tsun-lug-goh who gave birth to De- 
tin-tsan, who married to Ni-tsun-mah m.a-Je begat Tori Loh-tsan I'liis 
succession of eight kings who followed the Sai-leg 

It is to bo homo in mind that the ancient Tihetan word 
SJ’ is now obsolete being replaced by 'the word rgyal meaning Victor 

and equivalent to Sanskrit Raj&. 

The sonrer of tho middle region. 

n D 
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distinguished by the surname De. All the (pioens of the above tnonarchs 
were believed to be superhumau beings, such as fairies and sirens, who 
or enjoyment of earthly pleasures had as.«iumcd human forms. They 
were believed to have gone to heaven with their bodies, taking their hus¬ 
bands with them. 

In fact those princesses were not chosen from Tibetan subjects but from 
the families of the independent sovereign princes of the border countries. 
In Tibet a princess is called Lhamo or goddess. The nueon.s wlio came next 
in succession were generally taken from among the subjocts, and were there¬ 
fore of human origin. It was in the 27th generation of the royal succession 
that the lion religion rose to the zenith of its power, and when the smi of 
Buddhism wa.s .'shining in its meridian lustre all over Jambudvipa (says 
the Debther Nonpo), suuw-girdled Tibet remained buried in the impenetrable 
darkiie.'^s of Bon iny.=;tici.>im. King Tori wa.s married to Din fxun Cliyah-ina 
who gave birth to SSii-Tlii-tsan who being married to the Prinoes.s of Man 
named Thi-Kar begat Tlii-da-Piih-l.san. This last prince also uiijiiTied 
a Princess of lower Kham named Lii ten by wb'om be got I'lii-tbog 
Jet.san. All the.se princes are said to have been peculiarly favoured by 
Chcni-L-ssig, though IbuldbUm was as yet uiiknow'ii in Tibet. All these 
five kings Avorc known under the title of 'J’san. 

In the year 44L A. D.-'" was born the famous Tibetan king Lha-tho- 
thorl Nan-t>an, believed to be the incarnation of Knntu Ssahpo.*^ lie 
ascended the throne in the 21st year of his age. Wlien he ivachcd the 
SOtii year of his age, in the \'ear 521 A. D., there fell from licaven <»n tlie 
top of the great pal.iee of Yuinltii Lagan a precious chest, which when 
opened was found to contain the following objects: 

(1.) Dode-Ssamalog (Sutranta Pitaka). 

(2.) Ser-k;v i-Chhorten (a golden miiiialuro .slirine). 

(ii) Pah-koii Cbbyagya-Clilien po (a sacred troalise on palmistry and 

mysticism). 

(4.) Cbintumani Norpo and Pliorpa fa Cliiiitamaui gem and cup). 

Being the iirst prince who was favoured by heaven with the j>recions gift 
of the sacred trea.sures, Llia-thotliori has been deified by the Tibetans. 
As the king, silting in council with hi.s ministers, was debating on the 
value and merit of the divine gift, there was heard a voice from hcaveu, 


Various authors ffivc difToront (lutes regarding tlio birth of this monarch. The 
chronology adopted by n«' tullius with facts, ^an-tsan was his real iiatne, Lha 
thothori wa.s the tiarac of th(} place where lie was born. In Tibet all great persunagos 
are (jailed after the nanuj of their birth places; for instance tho groat reforinor 
of Tibet Lo-Ssan tug-pa is called TsohKhapa from TsofiKha his native place. 
TsoA means onion, Kha a hank. 

Kdntu Ssan-po is also tho name of tho supreme god of the Bon religion. 
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saying that in the fifth generation the meaning of the contents should be 
revealed. The king, therefore, carefully preserved them in his palace and 
under the name of San-wa 5Janpo daily offered oblations to them. In 
consequence of such a rare instance of good fortune, the king retained his 
youthful vigour even at the advanced .nge of fourscore and ten. lie died 
in the year 561 A. D. at the age of 120, after a prosperous reign of fully 
a century. He too bore the appellation of Tsan to hi.s name like his five 
pi'edccesaors. King Lha-thothori married the Princess No-Ssa-man-po-.Tc 
of whom king Tlii-Nan-Ssan-tsan was born. The latter married the 
Princess of Hron of whom Ijro-5"an-l)ehu was born. Bro-Nan was 
married to the prince.ss of Chhiii named Lu-gyal who gave birth to a blind 
child. 

This son of Bro Nan Dehu was disqualified from ascending the 
throne on ateount of his blindness. As there was -no other heir, nor any 
possibility of the queen giving birth to a second son, the blind boy after a 
short interregnum was placed on the throne. At his coronation, the sacred 
treasures called Nhinpo Sanwa were worshipped, hy virtue of which the 
blind king regained his sight. The first object that he saw being a Nan 
(or wild slieej)) running on the Tagri hill near Lhasa, he was given 
the name of 'ragri 5hin SMg (the seer of ovis ammon on the Tagri 
hills). He married llol-gon Ssan, and was succeeded by his son 
Nam-ri-Sron-tsan. It was during the reign of this king, that the 
Tibetans got their first knowledge of arithmetic and medicine from Cliina. 
The pro.spcrity and the catthi-wcalth of the country was so great during 
this period tliat the king built his palace with cement moistened with the 
milk of the cow and the yak. Once riding his fiery and quick-footed steed, 
named Dovan-Chan, which ho had obtained from the banks of lake Brauf- 
sum Himna (a small lake north of Lhasa, not rnord than 20 miles 
round), he arrived at the noi’thcrn desert plain whore he slew a fierce 
Don (wild yak) with terrible horns * called Thal-Kar-ro*nn. Then, 
while riding fast, the carcase of the yak, which he had bound with the straps 
of his saddle, fell down on the ground. In order to take it up, the king 
alighted from his horse, when he found himself on an extensive salt bank. 
This was the inoxhaustable mine called Chyan-gi-tshva-® which still 
supplies the greater portion of Tibet with salt. Before the discovery of 
this salt mine, there was a very scanty suj)j)ly of salt in Tibet. The king 
married Bri-tlion-Kar, the princess of Tslio-Pon, by whom he got his 
only son. The powerful Namri-Sron-tsan died in the year 030 A. D., 
leaving the throne to his son, the illustrious Sron-tsau Qampy, with whom 
opens a new era in the History of Tibet. 


«fl ^ 
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CHAPTER TI. 

MoNABcny (600 A. D.—730 A. D.) 

(Buddhist 2 )eriod.) 

Sron-tsan-Gamiw was born A. D. 600-G17.-® On the crown o£ 
his head there was an excrescence believed to be a symbolic representation 
of Buddha Amitj'ibha. Althouglj it was very brii^ht a!id full of lustre, yet 
he used to cover it witli a red satin head-band. At the acre of thirteen ho 
ascended the throne. During this perio«l wore discovorod, in certain cuverni 
of rocks and recesses of mountains, many self-ereatcd images of Chenro- 
ssig.'^ the divine motlior Tara, llayagrjva and otlier gods, besides many 
inscriptions including the six mystic sjl'able.s “ Oin-maiii-padme-hujn.” 

The king visited these images and made oblations to them with his 
own hands. With the help of his subjects ho built a lofty nine-storied 
palace on the top of the hill, where I’otala now stands bdilt out of its 
ruins. He had immense armies, besides innumerable reserve troojis of spirits 
over whom by force of his charms he iiad great command. The lame of the 
wisdom and martial valour of this doublc-bo.uled prince, as he was called 
from the excrescence over his head, reached the liorder countries, whose sover. 
eigns sent ambassadors to his court with letters and rich iiresents. Ho 
returned their kindness in a way tliat was most becoming in a sovereign of 
his rank. While \et very young, Sruh-tsan O.unpo evinced groat intelli¬ 
gence and sagacity in dealing with his dejicmdent lu'inces and improving 
friendship with independent potcnt.ites. Although there was no .such thing 
as a written language in Tibet, even at so late a period as this, yet Sroh- 
tsan inanagiMl to communicate with the foreign kings in their own hin- 
guatres. He had h anit many of the border language.s, which helped him 
in conducting conversation witii the Indian and ('hinesc ambassadors. He 
acquired a fair knowledge of tin; Sanskrit, Palpa (New.ari) and Chinese. 
These rare qualifications, and especially his inclination towards Bud¬ 
dhism, made jicople believe him to be an inearualion of some divinity. He 
extended his conqiK-.sts to the surrounding counirie.s, and brought the 
neighbouring priiice.s under subjection. As soon as he got clear of all 
military didlcultics, he devoted his attention to the 2 >ropagation of Buddhism 
in Tibet. He clearly saw that a - written language was most essential to 
the establishment of religion, and more 2 >artieularly to the institution of 
laws for the good of the j^coidc, and that us long as this all important want 

Tibetan Li.storians do not agree in their accounts of the exact date of this sover¬ 
eign’s birth, hut their dates range between‘600 to 617 A. D. Uo is the avowed in<r 
carnation of Chen-rc-ssig. 

w spyan-ra« ^Ssig* or Avalokiteivara. 
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remained un.suppliod, no success in cither could be ensured. Ho, therefore, 
sent Sambliotii, son of Anu, with sixteen companions, to study carefully tho 
Sanskrit language and thereby obtain access to the sacred literature of 
the Indian Buddhists. ,He also instructed them to iieviso means for the 
invention of a written language for Tibet by adapting/ the Sanskrit alpha¬ 
bet to the phonetic peculiarities of the Tibetan dialect He furnished tho 
members of tho mission witli a large quantity of gold to make presents to 
their Indian professors. They safely reached their destination in A'rya- 
varta, where, under the Buddlii.st sago Livikara, Sainhhota acquired a 
thorougli knowledge of the Sanskrit .and of sixty-four different characters 
known in tho A'rya land. Under Pandit Devavid Simha th(;y learnt the 
Xalapa, Chandra and Sarasvata grammars of the Sanskrit language. They 
also mastered tho twenty-one treatises of aphorisms and mj^stici-sm of tlio 
l{uddhi.st creed. After returning to Tibet, they propitiated anjusrf the 
god of learning, and framed the system of Tibetan characters, viz., the 
U-chan or “ letters provided with heads” (matx’as) adapted from the 
Devanagari, and the [J-me or “ headlofis” from the Wartu, and thus 
introduced a copious sy.stcm of written language into Tibet. They com¬ 
posed the great grammatical work called SumChu dag-yig. The king 
ordered the intelligent class of people to be taught the art of reading and 
writing, and many Sanskrit Buddhist books to he translated into 
Tibetan, and thus ho laid the foundation of Buddhi.sm in Tibet. He then 
required all his subjects by 1 * 03^1 edicts, to observe tho ten virtues besides 
the following sixteen moral virtues : 

(1.) To have faith in KonChhog (god) 

The performance of religious observances and study. 

To honour one’s parents. 

To respect the meritorious and to promote the talented. 

To honour the elders as well as those who are of high birth, &c. 
To p.ay attention to relatives and friends. 

To be patriotic and useful t( one’s mvn country. 

To be honest and upright. 

To know tho good use of food and wealth. 

To follow the example of tho good. 

To be grateful and return tho kindness of benefactors. 

To use just weights and measures. 

Jo be free from jealousy by establishing concord and harmony 


( 52 .) 

(3.) 

(4.) 

(5.) 

( 0 ) 

(7.) 

( 8 .) 

(9) 
( 10 .) 
( 11 .) 
( 12 .) 
(13.) 
with 4 ^. 
(14) 
(15.) 
tion. 

(16.) 


Not to listen to tho words of women. 

To be gentle and polite iivspeech and acquire 


-kill iu cotiversa- 


To bear sufferings and distress with patience and meekness. 
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liy inculcating these sixteen moral virtues, he greatly pronkoteil tho 
present and future well-being and happiness of his subjects. From the 
seashore of southern India he procured for himself a self-created image 
of Chenressig with eleven faces made of Niiga^sara sandal wood. Ho 
married a Nepali Prlnees.<, tho daughter of Jyoti-Varuia king of Nep/ll, 
w’ho brouglit him seven precious dowers, tho images of Akslmhhya and 
Maitreya and a sandal-ininge of Tara, tlio gem named Uatnadeva, a 
mendicant’s plaiter made of ]api.s-l:i/.uli or Vaiduiya. Then, hearing the 
report of the extraordinary beauty of the Princess Iliih-.sliih ICun-jii the 
daughter of Senge-tsanpo or the Lion King (Chinese Thai-Tsung'^i) of 
China, he sent his celebrated Prime Minister Gar with a hundred' ollieers 
to China. After repeated negotiations the- pro})Osal was agreed to. 
Many stories are recorded iu conneetion with tlii.s inarriago of which 
I here give one. As tlie muui)er of eandiJate.s for the jirineess’s band 
was veiy great. tl»e king, !iiial)le to deeiile wliom to choose or whom to 
reject, at la.xt declared that he should bc.stow the princess oif that prince 
wliosc mini.ster by dint of .sliarpuess of sen«e aiid (piickness of under.st ind- 
ing would stand lirst in merit and int dligenoe. In the llr.st oi’deal, 
the king laid Ix'fore tlie assembled mini.>>iers a buckler constrnctod of a 
Coil t)f tunpioise, with one end terminating in tlio centre and tho other 
at tho edge. Ho required them to pass a string through the aperture of 
the coil from one end to the ether. It was a great puzzle to all except 
to the shrewd Tibetan minister Gar, who tying tmo end of a thread to 
the narrow waist of a queen ant, gently blew it forward tlirough the 
coil. The aixt, dragging tlie tliread oa.''ily, came out at the otlier end 
to the great wonder of all. Tlio king, not liking to send his favourite 
daugliter to such a di.stant and barb.iroiis countrv as Til)et, devi.s.-d repeat- 
td trials ill all of wliich the ennning mini.sler aeqnitied liimself well. Tho 
reluet.iiieu of the king was at last overcome by various contrivances, and lie 
at la.-»t determined to decide tho f.ite of his daughter finally. He ordered 
500 handsome girls of the princc.ss’.s age to be dro.s.srd in the .same kind* of 
apparel as Ids danghtcr, ami exhiidted tliem before the assembled ambas.sadui*.s 
along with the primess herself. The shrewd Tibet.-m, never wanting 
in resources, had studied the countenance of the jirincess; moreover being 
secretly informed of the king’s de.sign, he had taken suipe hints about tho 
identideal ion of the prirecss from an old nurse in the royal household. 
By these means, the IMiidstcr Gar at once recognized the real princess, and 
gently pulling the edge of her robe, ho claimed her fur hi.s liege lor^ The 


King Thai-Tsnng one of tho most illnstrious sovereigns of China, was tho sou 
of Ijyyean the founder of the Tang dynasty of China A. D. 622. Thai-Tsuiig oseondod 
the throne abdicatcid by his father in hi.s favour in tho your U25, when Kmu-tsau was 
reigning on tho throno of (Yiim-bu Lagan) Tibet. 
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trials ended here. When it was fully settled that the princess should go to 
Tibet, she addressed tlie king, “ Sire, as it has pleased your Imperial Alajesty 
to send mo to Bod, a country where there is no religion, I pray that you will 
allow me to take with me the great imiige of Buddha, and several volumes of 
Diuldhist scriptures, besides a few treatises on medicine and astrology.” The 
king accordingly granted her prayer and gave them as parts of her dowry. 
Hearing that Tibet was a very poor country, he sent with the prince.ss 
heaps of gold and silver for her use in Tibet. The union of the incarna¬ 
tion of (Micnre.s.«ig in Sroh-tsan, and of the two incarnations of the divine 
m<Jthcr^ (Tara) in the persons of the two i)rineesscs produced great joy and 
ha])]»incss in the palace of Yuinhu-lagan. I'lio two princes.'*es, come from 
two great centres, of Buddhism, luz., China and Noj>al, jointly exerted their 
inlluence for the pro|)agation of Biiddhi.sin. First of all they converted the 
king whose inelinalfou to it wa.s so remarkably maoil’estod in his adopting 
the moral tenets obtained by Tbon-ini Siinibbota from India. The country 
of 'ribet l)oing situated in the centre of the four great continents, like the 
heaving breast of a Svin-mo,-^- the king thought of making it the fountain 
of religion by lilling it with monasteries He erected one hundred and eight 
temples—four in the suburbs of bis'capital, Four in its centre, four at the four 
corners of his kingdom, and so on. At the age of twemtx -three he erected the 
two gieat tem])les ealled Biinoidihe and Lhasa Prul nan ki Tsug-la khaiv^^ and 
dedicated them to the two images of Ak.^hobliya and S'akya resi)ecti vely. Thus 
in the Year (>*‘19 A. 1). king Sroi'i-tsan (jlainpo founded Lhasa the renowned 
capital ol Tibet. 'I’be hill called (Miagjtori being considered as the heart of the 
country, the king erected bi.s new )>alace upon it. At the age of twenty-live 
he sent bis mini.-lters to North Cliina In ereet lOS eliapels at Ko-vo-tse-na, 
the chosen residence of Manju.sri towards the north of Pekin. He invited 
the greal Pandits Kusara and S'ankara Brahmana From India, Pandit S'ila 
Manjufroiu Nopal, and Ilwa-Shah Maha-t.shefrom China, Samhhota, Lha-lun 
dorje pal and other translators, for the groat work of translation of the 
Buddhist scriptures from the Sanskrit i.nd Chinese originals, in the newlv 
formed writteti language of Tibet. The king had no children by the two 
princesses, in consequence of which he was obliged to marry two more prin¬ 
cesses from Ru-yon and Mon, named’ Jc-Thi kar and Thi-Cham. 'J'lie 
latter gave birth to a ])rince named Gun-ri-gun-tsan, and the former to Mah- 
Srou Mah-tsan When Guhri reached the thirteenth year of his age, the king 
abdicating the throne in his favour, retired into solitude to pa.ss his days in 
mcdita|iion, but unfortunately the prince died at the age ot eighteen when 


AmaKonian woman. 

Tihiisfi tho toiuplo of gods from which the capital ol 
Tibet deiived its name Lhasa, aud ^Tsnglug-Khafi is Kiittigara or a shrine. 
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Sroh-tsan was obligod to resume royalty. This latter period of his reign 
he signalized by his devotion to Diidclhisin, Ho constructed many religious 
editices ami sacred images, and organized a regular service by translating 
books on rites and ceremonies. At an advanced age he pas.sud away 
from this world to be absorbed, sa^'s the Tibetan historian, in the 
Dharina Kiiya (spirit) of the merciful Chen-re-ssig. His two beloved 
wives, the princesses of China and Nejjal, who had strenuously supported 
him in the cause of ndigion, also left this worldly existence at the same 
time to accompany him to Tushita the abode of joy. During the reign of 
this celebrated monarch there was no such inslitutiop as that of an ordained 
priesthood. History is not clear about it Notuithstanding thi.s, he 

succeeded in instnieting his snlijeets in the rituaU.sm of Ilayagriva, S'iu- 
Je-8'e-(Yania). He concealed lii.s will togctlier with precious treasures 
for the use of remote po-steritj. He was a second time sueceeiled by his son 
Slan-sroh-mah-tsan. .Shortly after his .son’s accession the king of Chinn, 
hearing th.at the ineainato monarch of Tibet was dead, seht a large army 
to invade Tibet. The Cliine.se soldiers were defeated bv the Tibetans near 
Lha.sa. With a view to take revenge on the Chine.se king, the young king 
of Tibet assembled one Imndrod thnusaml Tibetan .soldiers and sent them 
to invade China under the command of the ’'cteraii (Icneral Gar. In this 
audacious attempt the Tibetans were repnl.sed, and the old General perished 
in fight. Afterw.irds an immense Cliinesi* unny rushcil upon Tilr-t with 
great uproar ; in conse<pience of whieh the Tibetans were struck with panic. 
They concealed the gold imago of 8'ak_\.i, brought by the Chinese prince.ss, 
in the sontherii niches of the great tciiijilc ne.ir the gate called Meloiiehan, 
and deserted Lhasa. Soon after, the Chinese army occupied the city 
and demolished the palace of Y'nmbu lag.in by .setting it on lire They 
succeeded in e.iriying Akshobhya’s image to some distance, but on account 
of its unwicldine.ss they left it behind after a morning’.s march. King 
Man-sroh dierl at the early age of 27. Ho was succeeded by his son Du- 
Sroh-mahpo who was young wlien placied on the vacant throne. The reign 
of this king was made remarkable by the appearance of seven beroe.s.-*'' 


(1) >'^o!»-riiVa-nngpo raisoil a young rjlo])h.'tnt by its head. 

(2) rS'og-liA-gam tairicd a yak on his hack. 

(3j (4) ^Non-rGyal->Htshtin and /VaK-»-god-/Jori-Jts.an were experts in areherj'. 
The former could shoot hi.s arrow to three timc.s the eyes’ ken, and the former could 
cut a flying hawk into two from below, 

(fij A(.TO»-*yag-chhun could whirl round a stag’s skin filled with sand. 

(6) Chagro>Abroti-shor chased a /ihron or Dofi (wild yak) with awful speed on n 
steep prf< ipicn. 

(7/ ^N'oii-Khri-^yu-spyin ran his horse down a stoop descent. 
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What these heroes achieved for tho state the Gyal-rab or the Debther 
^^onpo does not relate. Du-sron mahpo was succeeded by his son Me- 
Ag-tshom®® born of his wife Ghhiin-ssdh. 

This king discovered an inscription on copper^ of his illustrious 
grandfather, king Sron-tsau-Gampo, which contained Hhe prophecy that in 
the fifth generation under the auspices of his great-grandson, bearing the 
surname of Dd, the Buddhist religion would greatly flourish. The king, be¬ 
lieving himself to be the person alluded to, sent messengers to invito the 
two Indian Pandits, Buddiia Guhya and Buddha S'anti, who were then 
residing near the Kailasa mountain. But they declined the offer. The 
messengers, unsuccessful in their mission, returned to Lhasa, having com¬ 
mitted to njemory five volumes of tho Mahayana Sdti’anta, which they 
subsequently reproduced in their own language. Tho king erected five 
temples in live differetit places,^® and deposited one book in each. Beskles 
these, ho is also said to have erected other temples. 

He obtained the volume of Buddhist scripture called Ser-hod-tampa 
from the province of Kun-shi in China, besides a few treatises on 
medicine, all of which ho ordered to bo translated into Tibetan. He invited 
several monks from Li-yul,^~ with \ view to introduce monkhood into Tibet, 
but failed, as nobody would come forward to .take the vows of monkhood. 
He found the iarge.st turquoise then known in tlie world, on the top of 
Tag-tse.3® Ho married Thi-tsun, the princess of the JaA country by whom he 
had a son JaAtsha Lhapon. Queen Thi-tsun also bore the name of Nam-naA. 
Prince JaAtsha Lha w.as famous for the extraordinary beauty of his person. 
His father scut ambassadors all over Tibet to find a match for him, 
but they all returned without success. At last lie sent an ambassador 
to China, to ju’opose a marriage between his son and the accomplished prin¬ 
cess Kyim-shan Kiin-ju,'’’® the daughter of tho Bmperor Wai-jiiA. Tho 
princess hearing the account of the extraordinary beauty of the Tibetan 

Ag-tslioms moans beard, hence this king was called tlio shaggy king. 

•® Tho following are tho nunios of tho pLic -s and of tho temples erected in thorn. 

(1) BragTtfMar-Kcni. 

(2) ^Saii-MJvhar-brng. 

(3) »»Chhun«-phu-«aa-riil. 

(4) Masa goii-gi-sha-khar. 

(6) Brag-»rgria-iSsdii. 

Li-yul is identihed with Nopal hy tho translators of Kahgyur. I have been 
able to ascertain that the iineiout name of Nopal in Tihotuu wes Li-yul. Palpo is tho 
uiodem ^name for tho monastery of Palpu. Alex. Csomu identifies Li-yul with S. E. 
Mongolia. 

A hill a few miles north of Lhasa. 

^ I am not aware whothor'Kuriju is a Chinese word, hut tho Tibetans addsess all 
ChinoBO princessoB hy the title of Kufiju. Hence it appears to have tho sumo import 
as kumdri in Sanskrit or princess in English. 
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prince, prayed to her father to consent to the marriage, to which he at last 
acceded ; and the princess started for Tibet. In the meantime one of the 
Tibetan chiefs named Thi-ss^ii, the chief of f^ag, being offended with 
the king for not selecting his daughter for the prince’s wife, treacherously 
murdered the prince. King Ag-tshom, therefore, at once despatched 
messengers to convey the melancholy news to the princess who was on 
her way to Tibet. The princess, deeply disappointed, did not like to 
return to China, but taking a fancy to see the snowy country of Tibet, 
and more especially the celebrated image of S^akya, continued her 
iournoy to Tibet, where she was warmly welcomed by king Ag-tshom. She 
brought to light the hidden image of Akshobhya which during threo 
generations had received no offerings, having been concealed under the gate 
Melohchan. Her beauty so much charmed the king that he at once 
proposed to marry her. The princess at first declined, but after long 
dcliberaation she yielded, and to the great wonder and joy of the people tho 
betrothed daughter-in-law became the bride of the father.' She gave birth 
to the famous monarch Thi-sroh-de-tsan (Khri-Sroh-/dcM-&tsan), believed 
to be the iuemnution of Mahju S'ri, the god of wisdom and learning. 


CHAPTER III. 

Thi-seoA-de-tsan. (730—33 A. D. to 8GC A. D.)*^ 

This monarch, the most illustrious in the Buddhist annals of Tibet, 
was born, according to the Chronologist Buton, in the year 730 A. D. When 
he was in the womb, his mother saw in a vision that a saintly prince would be 
burn of her. She, therefore, kept aloof from all sorts of dcOlcuient and 
unhol}’ things, in consec^uence of which she remained hapi^y and cheerful. 
During this time the old queen Nam-nah, jealous of Queen Kuhju, 
feigned pregnancy, by wrapping a cubit’s length of cotton rag every day 
round her belly. Then, when the Chinese Princess’ time for delivery came, 
Nam-nah induced one of her midwives to give her a kind of anaesthetic 
liquor, through which Kunju became insensible and soon gave birth to a son, 
which the wicked Nam-nah, by bribing tho princess’ maid, caused to be re¬ 
moved to her chamber, replacing it by a female child born on the same day 
of low parentage. As soon as she recovered her senses, Kuhju was surprised 
to see a daughter instead of a son, about whom she had seen so many things 
in her dreams. Meanwhile, the report of Queen Nam-nah’s giving birth 
to a son reached the king and his ministers, who all came to witness the' 
blessed child. Queen Kunju, who was not talked of at all, strongly suspecting 

*» ’zqiaj* Kum-Suoh-fDEW-tesjLM. 
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hor jealous partner, but, in the absence of witnesses, being unable to 
charge Nam-naA with any foul motive, kept her sorrows to herseJf. 
Some of the ministers, who knew the plot of the elder queen, did not 
venture to speak against her. KuAju, however, once complained to the 
king about the probable wiokodness, but as Nam-nan had by the agency of 
some drug produced milk in her paps, Kunju did not see tlie possibility of 
establishing her accusation, but burning with a spirit of revenge tried 
to bring damnation on Tibet by means of her incantations, and wrote 
treatises construing astrology in a perverse way. In the third year of the 
prince’s ago, the king invited the maternal relations of the prince and 
the princess to a grand festivo celebration.^^ When all the nobles, chiefs 
and ministers of the realm had assembled, the king seated the prince 
and the princess on either side and taking a cupful of wine in his 
hand, addressed the former—“ My son, take this gold cup of wine and with 
your tender hands offer it to him who is your maternal uncle.” To the utter 
amazement of all present, the prince at once presented it to the Chinese 
prince whom ho thus addressed—“ I, Thi-sroA-de-tsan am thy nephew. 
Nam-naA is not my mother, though she has nursed me for a period of 
three years. I now meet my uncle,- and my heart rejoices to behold him.” 
These words of the infant prince struck all the pourtiers and ministers with 
wonder. Nam-naA's wickedness was now at last revealed, and she was 
overwhelmed with shame. Kunju was transported with joy when the king 
presented the child to her, and now exerted hcraclf to avert some of the evils 
she had brought on Tibet by her incantations; but as she did not fully 
succeed in correcting astrology, it is alleged by several native historians that 
the Tibetans cannot make correct calculations. 

A. D. 743—748. At the age of sixty-three the king died leaving the 
throne to the young prince, now thirteen years old. Thi-sroA applied himself 
to study and the critical examination of the ancient records contained in the 
Archives of the State. His ministers were divided into two factions, de¬ 
signated the ** Buddhist” and the " Heretic” ministers. The first faction, or 
Ghhoi-lon, advised the young king to encourage Buddhism, while their anta¬ 
gonists exhoiiied him to extirpate Buddhism from Tibet, which according to 
them had been productive of pernicious consequences. In spite of .the oppo¬ 
sition, the king, having a great inclination for Buddhism, sided with the 
former. The Buddhist party now, with the king’s connivance, entered into a 
conspiracy against the life of Mashan the prime-minister. They bribed the 
soothsayers and astrologers to declare tiiat some great calamity was imminent 
^vor the king which could be only averted by two of the high officers of State 
entering grave-like cells and remaining.there for a period of iJirec months. 
The king, therefore, offered large presents to those who would undergo this 
** The Tibetans celebrate the aniversary of their birth. 
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self-sacrifice. The minister Mashaft volunteered to do so, and was followed 
by Go* the Buddhist minister. They both entered the cell, the depth o^ 
which was three times a man’s length. At midnight, Goa’s friends threw a 
rope into the grave, by means of which he climbed up and escaped. The 
unfortunate Mashan was loft alone there, to realize tho horrors of the 
grave. His mortal enemies, tho “ Buddhist Ministers*’, blocked tho mouth 
of the grave with a huge rock and buried him alive. As soon as the king 
came of age, he invited the Indian Sago Santa liakshita and Bandit Padma 
Sambhava from IJdyayana to fill the whole country of Tibet with the blessings 
of the Buddliist religion. Tliey suppres.sed the eight kinds of demons, nymphs, 
and evil spirits. With tho munilicent assistance of the king, Padma Sam¬ 
bhava founded tho great monastery of Samyo (/>Saniyc*). They also 
translated man}' works on Sutra (or aphorisms) and Tantra. They con¬ 
structed innumerable Jrcligious symhol.s, sucli as images of Buddhas and 
saints and ehhorteus (chaitya), and concealed many sacred treasures 
for the benefit of future generations. During tho reign of this king 
a Ohinese sage named Hwashah Mahayana arrived in Tibet and, by 
interpreting in a strange way the theories of Buddhism, converted tho 
ignorant classes of men to lii.s tenets. Tlio king, harbouring great doubts 
as to the corroctness of Ilwaslian’s tbcorie.s, invited Pandit Kamala- 
^ila from India to expo.so bis fallacies, Kamalasila held long controversies 
with Hwashah and in the end defeated him. Tho king put down the 
Bon religion and persecuted all unbelievers in Buddhism. He enforced 
clerical laws and instituted codes of civil and criminal justice for the 
good govcrimient of his people. Ills .statutes wore written on large tablets 
and proclaimed all over the country. He had .several wives, among whom 
T.she-pon-S.sah was his favourite, by whom he had three sons. After a 
prosperous reign of 4G years, at the ago of 59, he passed away from the 
abodes of men. He left three sons, of whom the oldest Muni-tsanpo 
succeeded him on the throne. 

During the infancy of Muni-t.sanpo the state affairs were conducted 
in his name by his pious ministers. He commenced bis independent reign 
with a generous determination of raising all his subjects to the same level. 
He ruled that there should be no distinction between poor and rich, humble 
and great. lie compelled the wealthy to .share their riches with the indigent 
and helpless, and to make them their efiual in all the comforts and conditions 
of life. Thrice ho tried this experiment, but every time he found that the poor 
♦eturned to their former condition ; the rich becoming richer still, and tho 
poor, by growing more indolent and wretched, turning poorer still. The^ 
Pandits and Lochava attributed this curious phenomenon to tlie consequence 
of the good and evil acts of their former births, For the enligbtoned and 
humane beginning of his reign Muni-tsanpo was greatly loved by Lis people. 
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He made large ofEoi-ings to the great monastery of Samye and distributed al’.ns 
^to the indigent and helpless. But before a year and nine months had passed 
after this demonstration of devotion to the monastery, the promising king 
was poisoned by his mother, who perpetrated this foul act to place her 
youngest son on the throne. The second son Murug-teanpo’s accession to 
the throne being considered inauspicious by the astrologers and soothsayers, 
the youngest son Mutig-tsanpo, a boy eight or nine years old, received the 
crown. He is said to have miraculously received his lesson in sacred literatxire 
from the venerable Padma Sambhava He ordered translations to be made from 
Sanskrit book.s of Buddhism, .and built the temple of Dorje Vyin at Gyal-de- 
kar-chun. After a long and prosperous reign, in which he strenuously 
exerted himself to promote the Avelfare and happiness of his people, he died 
at a good old .age, leaving five .«ons, viz , Tsan-ma, Lha-je, Lhun-dub, Lan- 
darma and Halpachan. The first two of these seem to have reigned, if tl;ey 
reigned at all, for a few years, having fallen victims to the intrigues of the 
Buddliist ministers. The youngest Ualpachan, even from his childhood, 
gave excellent proofs of his ijitelligcnce and ability. His assiduity and 
aptitude for le.arning wore very great. At the age of eighteen, ho was 
r.iised to the throne by the Buddhist ministers of State who were very 
powerful, the oppo.sition being nearly extinct through the continued and 
rigorous persecution of the late kings. 


CHAPTER IV. 

■ RalpaciijlN. 810-00 A. D. 

This oelobratod sovereign was born between 810 and SCO A. D. Imme¬ 
diately after his accession be sent olToriiigs to the different temples built 
by bis ancestors. He built a new nine-htoroyed temple, of which the three 
lower storeys were of stone, the three middle of brick, and the topmost 
tlirec of wood. In the upper floors ho kept Buddhist scriptures, images, 
and model chhbrten (shrines). In the middle floors ho accommodated 
the Pandits and translators of the holy writs, and the ground floors he 
reserved for the use of hi.s court and state .affairs. Although his ancestors 
had obtained many translations of Sanskrit woi'ks, yet not ssitisficd 
with them, he obtained fresh manuscripts from Magadha, Ujjayani, Nepal 
a^d China. Some of the ancient Sanskrit works being irregularly and 
inaccurately translated into the Tibetan langu.nge, which was still very 
imperfect, he invited the Indian professors of Sanskrit, such as Jina Mitra, 
S^urendra Bodhi, S'ilendra Bodhi, Uiiiui ^ila .and Bodhi Mil.;v. to conduct the 
great work of translation. These grc.at schohars, with the assistance of the 
Tibetan professors, named Katna Rakshita, Manju^ri-V.arm.a, Dharma- 
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Rakshita, .Tina Sena, Uatnondra S'ila, Jaya'llakshita, Kawapul-tseg (Ka> 
vatTpal dtsegf), Chodo-gjal-tshan (Chogro rGyal-wtshan) and others, revised^ 
the anciently translated books, translated fresh manuscripts, finished those 
that were left unfinished, and simplified the abstruse and intricate portions 
of the Scriptures. 

Ralpachan introduced standard weights and measures similar to those 
used in China, and thereby prevented fraudulent practices in com¬ 
mercial dealings. He enforced the canonical regulation of India for 
the discipline and guidance of the clergy, and commanded his lay people 
to follow the statutes as promulgated by his illustrious predecessors. 
Thinking that the ])ropagation of religion depended much upon the pre¬ 
dominance of the clergy, he organized many fclassos of priesthood. To cacli 
monk he assigned a small revenue derived from five tenants. His devotion 
to the pnestly congregation was so great that he offered his own Balpa or 
flowing locks to be turned into carpet-.scats for the use of the Lamas. During 
the reign of this great monarch, there arose a dispute betWeon Tibet and 
China. Ealpachan sent a powerful army to invade China. Provinoo after 
province of the celestijil empire fell before his victorious arms and was 
annexed to Tibet. When the generals and cliampions of tbo contending 
nations had been slain in great numbers, the Uwashan^^ and Lopaii^ 
interceded to put a stop to further bloodshed between the two monarchs, 
who were related to each other by ties of blood as uncle and nephew. 

A treaty was agreed upon. At a place called Gungu-Meru the boundary 
of the two kingdoms was fixed, and stone obelisks and pillars were 
erected as boundary pillars, on which the terms of treaty between the 
belligerents were inscribed. Ifc was agreed that the armies of neither 
kingdom should ever cross the boundaries marked, nor on any pretext 
encroach on each otlicrs territories All diiTyrences being settled, tho 
nephew and tho uncle became friends. They also solemnly promised 
not to violate the conditions of tho treaty. As living testimonies to 
their engagements, inscriptions were written on Dorih, or high siono 
obelisks, erected at Lhasa, at the palace of Gya-Gyal and at Gufi- 
gu-Meru. From this time, perfect amity existed between the two nations, 
China and Tibet, on earth, says Debtlior-nonpo, as between the sun and 
moon in heaven. King Ealpachan’s reign was celebrated ako for tho good 
administration of justice. He punished the wicked and rewarded the good. 
He suppressed the powerful and protected the weak. But by attempting to 
enforce the strict observance of tho clerical and tho kingly laws, ho 
gave umbrage to tho corrupt and sinful ministers. When, unfortunately 
for the king, their [K>wer increased by the death of a few pious Buddhist 

« The Buddhist monks of the first class in China arc called HwoshaA. 

The Lochavas and Bandits of Tibet arc by abbreviation. caUed Lo'pon. 
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ministers, two ruffians who had an old grudge against the king assassinated 
him by twisting his face towards the back, at the instigation of his brother. 
This was Laftdarma, whose claims to the throne were set aside by the “ pious” 
ministers, and who is said to have been at the bottom of this foul plot. 
After the assassination of Ralpachan at the age of forty tight, between 003 
and 914 A. D., Lahdarma ascended the throne. The celebrated historio¬ 
grapher Baton assigns this event to the first part of the ninth century, in 
his chronology. * 

LA:ftDAU3IA. 

The last and perhaps the worst of the Tibetan monarchs, Lafidarma, 
commenced his reign by persecuting the Buddhists whom he considered his 
mortal enemies. 'Ho was joined in his wicked plans of persecution by 
his prime minister Batagna (sBas-stag-snas.) He reviled the first Chinese 
Princess Hunsliin-Kunjii^^^ as an evil goblin (a yakshini) who had brought 
the image of S'akya Muni into Tibet. “ It was for that inauspicious 
image”, said he, ” that the Tibetan kings were short-lived, the country 
infested with maladies, subjected to unusual hoar-frost and hail storms, 
and often visited by famines and wars”. “When this image”, continued 
he, “ was being brought from the top of Rirab (Sumeru mountain), the gods 
were vanquished in a war with the demons. S'dkya’s accession to power, first 
in India and afterwards in China, made the people unhappy and poor, by the 
demoralizing cfEect of his wicked teachings”. To slander Buddha in such 
blasphemous language was his great delight, and in no discourse did be 
indulge himself so much as in reviling that holiest of holies. To 
avoid disgrace, jibe Pandits and Lochava fled from Tibet. Those who 
failed to run away were robbed and oppressed. He obliged some of the monks 
to be householders, others he sent to the hills to hunt wild animals for him. 
He destroyed most of the Buddhist works. Some he threw into water, some 
he burnt, and some he bid under rocks. Not satisfied with demolishing the 
temples and monasteries of the countr}', he wreaked vengeance even on the 
sacred shrines of Akshobhya and S'dkya. He tried to throw those two images 
into water, but some of his ” pious” ministers having represented to him the 
difficulty of lifting those heavy things, he contented himself by sinking them 
in sand. When ho was told that the imago of M.aitreya was very sacred, 
ho broke into loud laughter. When he was just going to break down 
Lhasa (the temple of S'dkya), Rimochhe (temple of Akshobhya) and 
Samyo, he was told that the guardian demons of those places would 
send plague and ruin upon him if he destroyed the temples. Being 
afraid of exciting the wrath of those dreaded spirits, he spamd their 
charges, and contented himtelf with closing up their doors, by erecting mud 

Wife of King Sron-tsau-Gampo. 
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walls. His niii)ister.s and flatterers, in order to p1ea.se him, painted those 
walls with aboininablo pictures illustrative of the drunken and lustful 
moods of human depravity. When Eandarma was thus engaged in over¬ 
throwing the sacred religion as well as its relics, tho saint Lhaluh-pal 
Dorje, while sitting in deep contemplation in tho cavern of Yarpa-lhari 
mountain, saw a vision. The goddess Paldan Lhamo descending from 
heaven appeared before him and exhorted him in the following terms : 
“ Oh saint, in these days there are none so powerful as thou. Wouldst 
thou deliver the country from the hands of that sinful tyrant Landarma ?” 
In the morning the saint inquired of hi.s servant the condition of Tibet, 
upon W'hich ho was tolc. tho cruoltios practi.sed by Landarma. He then 
mounted his white charger whose body he had besmeared with charcoal, and 
dressing himself in a black robe with white lining, with no other weapons 
than an arrow and a bow in his hands, he arrived at Lhasa.While the 
king was reading the inscription on the stone obelisjk called Doriii, the 
saint, as he was making his salutations, shot an arrow at tho king’s back, 
which pierced right through his l)ody ; then exclaiming, I am the demon 
Yii-sher, and this is the way of killing a .‘•iiiful king,” ho sped away on his 
lior.se. As soon as the king fell, liis ministers and attendants cried, “ tlio 
king is dead, the king is dead,” and the mob ran after the assassin, but tho 
saint, urging his lleet companion, sliot oft' like a meteor. In crossing 
a river the coal-black colour of tbe hor.->o was washed away, and it became 
white as snow. He then turning his robe inside out so us to show the 
white, Hew as the god Nam-theo-Karpo and escaped, leaving his pursuers 
far behind. 

Tho king pulled the reeking arrow' out with both his hands, and in 
the agonies of death, when his ju'oud heart was subdued with anguish, ex¬ 
claimed—“ Why was 1 not killed tlirec years back tliat 1 might not have 
committed .so much sin and miscbief, or three years hence, to enable me 
to root out Jiuddhism from the country,” and died. 

With Landarma ended the monarchy of Tibet founded by Nab 
Thl tsaiipo, and his de.scondents bcncefortli ceased to exercise universal 
authority over the whole of Tibet. 'I'be sun of royalty was set, and there 
rose numerous petty princes to shine with faded lustre in the pale realm 
of snowy Tibet. 


The sleeves of the assa.«ssin saint wore unusually hrojid to make room for tho bow 
and arrow. The king stood onciiclcd by iiis ministers when tliesaint arrived, dancing in 
frantic jumps. They all ran to witnois his eurioiiH dance. Tho king culled to him to 
comonear. 'The saint approaching prostrated hiiiisolf to salute the monarch. In tho 
first prostration he sot the arrow and how right, in the second ho fixed tho arrow to 
tho bow, and in tho third killed tho king with it. Henco the origin of tho Lama 
war danco and tho use of broud-slocvcd robes by thu Tibetan Lumas. 
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Genealogy of the Tibetan Monarchs. 


Tl)ftse seven I 
kin>?s arc I 
known by ‘ 
tlie n.inie of 
Ifum-th i. 


K. 


These two arc 
known by | 
the twiiuu 
of Per kui 
diA. 


r 


(41G B. C.) 


Saii-thi-tsanpo 

married 

Nam-mug-miig 

1 

( 1 ) 

1 , 

Mng-thi-tsanpo 

married 

Sa-diii-difi. 

1 

(2) 

1 

Din-lhi-t.smpo 

married 

So-tliam-tbain. 

(3) 

j 

So-thi-tsanpo 
mai ried 

Dog-mer-mcr. 

( 4 ) 

1 

Mcr-thi-tsanpo 
man ied 

Dag-Lhaino-Karmo. 

(5) 

1 

Dag-thi-tsanpo 

marrii'd 

Srib-Lhaino. 

1 

(0) 

1 

Srib-thi-t.sanpo 

mnrrietl 

Sa-tsan-lun-je. 

1 

(7) 

1 

Dignm-tsanpo 

married 

(8) 


Lu-tsaii-uier-cham. 


The prime-minister usurped the throne 
and reigned for a few years. 


Cbya-tlu-gyal or 
I’n-dc-gnh-gyal 
married 

Boiu-than-man-uali, 


I 

sou 


(9) 


sou 


Esho-leg 

married 

M u-cham- Braniauii. 

1 

De-sho-leg 

(10) 

(U) 

married 



I V 
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O']*! 


TliesosiKkin^s I 

are calloil j 
Sni Idj mean- 
inf^ tlie “ ex- 
colltMit of 
tho land.” 


Tlic.'O are wtll 
known l>y 
tlic <iirnaino 
of X^t'wliioh 
means the 
” commander” 
and corre- 
eponda to 
the i?an'*krit 
TTord Hinit. 


I 

Lu-nian-mcr-ino. 

I 


Thi-aho-lcg 

(12) 

married 


Tsan-mo-gur-man. 

1 


Gum-leg 

(13) 

married 

Tshu-man-doii-ma. 

1 


Don-slii-leg 

(11) 


inan'ied 


Man-pu-nu>. ■ 

1 

I.'«ho-leg (• '"* I 

inarrieil 

n-chain-iiiad-leL' 

I . 

Ssa-nain-ssiu-de (I G) 

married 

T>ho-nian-thi-kar. 

I 

l)e-]ihnil-nam->him-tsin (17) 
married 

tSc-nan-mah-ma. 

I 

S?enol-nam-do (If-) 

married 

Lii-mu-mer-nia. 

Seiiolpu-do (f'O 

married 

Mo-tgho. 

Denol-nain (20) 

married 

Thi-man-ie na. 

I 

Dcnol-po (21) 

married 

Se-tsun-fian-io, 

I 

•De-gyal po (22) 

married 

Man-isun dug-go^. 

. I 

De-iin-tsan 
married 

5»i-tsun-niaA-ttia-je. 


( 23 ) 
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r 


'J’lu’W ar(‘ 
tlio 

Tsun nioaii- 
ijig “king.” 




Gyal To-ri-loft-tsan 
married 

Di-tsun-eliyan-ina. 

! 

(21) 

Su-tlii-tsan-nam 

(2o) 

married 


Man-Juh-thi-kar 

/ 

1 

Tlii-clfi-])iih-t.saii 
- - • 1 

(20) 


inan’ifd 

Man-Jali-lu’tcA. 


Tlii-tbog-Je-tsan 

(27) 

married 

Ru-yan-Jab-lon-gyal nani'. 

! •'bo. 


LITA-TIJO-TlIO.ia.Nan-i."^;MiUn.\ D.) (L‘s) 
iiiarrii'd " 

N:i-so-ni:iJij)0-.re. 

Tlu-fiaii-ssan-tsaii 

married 

JJrofi-inu. 


Uro-nan-de-Im 

(;!u) 

marrii'd 


Clibin-ssab-lu-£;val. 

1 


L 

Tag-ri-uan-ssig 

married 

Il(il-gon-san-t.sun-do-kar. 

‘ 1 

XAM-ltr-SKOX-TSAX 

(:U) 

(32) 


niarrifd 

'rslia-iton-.-isah-liii-thon-Uar, 


SlJON-TSAN-GAMro (017 A. D.) (;!3) 

inarrit'd I’oiiv ui\cs. 


(1) Nnpalosi' (‘jt) (2liliit?so 
jM'incn.ss 

l*al-ssah-tlii. 1 inr'i-shin 
Kuii-ju. 


(3) Tibetan princess 
of named 

Ssah-tbi-cliam. 

I 

GuA-ri-gnn-tsan (31-) 
married 
do-tbi-kar. 

I 

Dus-sron-nam-l.bul 

tnairied 

Glibim ssah-tsan-ino. 


(d) Princess «»f Ru. 
yon in Tibet. 

I 

Man-sron-man-tsan (3o) 
married 

JJo-ssah-tbi-bo. 


(3(5) 
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(1) .Tail mo-th i-tsun 
Jniitsha Lha-pon. 


Me-A'g-tshom (37) 

married three wives. 

(2) Nam-nah. (3) Kyimfihan-KuA-ju, daughter 

of the Emperor of Chiua. 

_^1 

THI-SlIoN-DE-TSAN (38) 
married 
Tshe- pon-ssah. 


Muni-t-Naiipo 
reigned for 1 year 
and a few' inoiilhs 
after which he was 
poisoned by his 
mother. 


Murug-tsan po Mutig-tsan-po (30) 
set aside. wife’s nanife not known 

, (had five sous.) 


Tsan-ma. Eha-.lc. Lhun-dub. Lahdarma liATj-l'A-CIfAN (40) 

became king reigned up to 008 
between U08 —014 A. 1). till 

andOl'IA.D., assassin.ated by 
I'cigned three liandarma’s men. 

3 ’ears, alter 
which he was 
assassinated 
b.v Lama 
Lha-lur'i-pal 
dorje. 


1st wife 


2nd wife. 


Thi-dc Yum*len. 


Nam-de-Hod-srua. 
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PART II. 

Tibet tn the Middle Ages. 

ClIAPTEll I. 

A. D. 917 TO 1270. 7 

The wiclied Lahdarma had two wives, the elder of whom, pei*ceiv- 
ing that her partner was in tho family-way, shammed herself to ho 
pregnant. At the time of the yonnger’s delivery which took jilacc at 
dusk, she clandestinely tried to kill, if possible, or steal away tho now 
born child, but failed in her wicked design on account of the prc.scnce 
of a lamp light. The child was therefore given tho name of Nam-do 
Ilod SruiV® or “ one protected by light.” Tho older queen, to retrieve her 
failure, out of revenge, bought a beggar’s child to wliorn she declared 
she had given birtli on the previous evoniug. The Minister really wtm- 
dored how she could have only yesterday, as she' said, given birth to a 
child which had its teeth fully grown. But fearing to contradict tho words 
of its mother, they gave it the name Thi-de Yumteu'7 or “one ujjheld by 
his mother.” 

During tho interregnum, tho Buddhist Ministers directed tho affairs of 
tho state. They endeavoured to revive all the religious institutions that 
were nearly extinct. They reinstated the images in their former places 
and rebuilt the demolished monasteries and temples. Not with stand in o- 
their feeble efforts to rebuild the edifice that had been rul^lessly pulled 
down by Laudarma, Buddhism did not reach its former condition within 
seventy years from the death of llalj)achan. As soon as they came of 
ago, the two sqns of Laudarma, rpiarrellcd with each otlier for tho 
possession of the throne. At last they divided the kingdom into two 
parts, llodsruh took possession of Western 'J'ibet, and Yumten^'’ of the 

Tho following is tho gonealogical suih omsIoti from YumUm— 

' Yuiii-loii 

I 

I 

Klm-Al(! «!gonpo 

_ widoii ] to-shen 

Eigpa w/gonpo Ni-Hod pal-wgon 

Khid-fi o-po »HGon rpyoii 

Khi-i hod-po Tsha-nal "I'lvo gyal-tshan 

. ' and so on. 


A-tsa-ra 


»iGonpo-i(tsun 


wiGonpo-Zlscg. 
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Eastern Provinces. This wnfortunato partition gave rise to incessant 
quarrels and disturbances, both the brothers eonstadtlj engaging in wars 
against each other. 

Thus after the i>artition of the kingdom of Tibet, the descend¬ 
ants of Nall tbi-tsanpo ceased to exercise universal sway over the 
country. They became weak and iinbccilo, in conseqnenco of which they 
fell in the opinion and esteem of their subjects. Ilodsruh died at the 
age of G3 (9S0 A. D.) lUs son PalKlioi-tsau''-^, after reigning thirteen years, 
died at the ago of 31 (993 A. D.). He left two sons, vh.^ Thi Ta^i 
Tsegpa-pal and Thi Kyi-de Simagon. The latter went to ^ah-ri, 
of which he made himself master and founded the capital Puran 
and built the fortress of Ni-Ssuh. lie left three sons of whom 
the eldest Pal-gyi Derigpa-gon declared himself king of Man-yul; the 
second Tasi I)e-gon seizi'd I’urah ; and the youngest, named l)c-tsug-gon, 
became king of tlie province oP Sbah-shufi (modern Gugu). Detsug-gon 
left two sons, Klior-re and Sron-he. The elder became a monk and 
changed his name to Yeso-hod. ‘ ' 

Tasi tsegpa,'^ who succeeded to the throne of his father, had three 
son.s, Pal-do, Ilod-de, and K}i-de. 

This point of time is marked in the Tibetan History by the revival of 
Buddhism. Since the suppression of that religion by Lundanna, no Indian 
Pandit bad visited Tibet. After a long interval the learned Nepalese 
interpreter, called in Tibetan Leru-tsft, invited the Pandits Thalu-ririwa 
and Smriti to^ibet, but unfortunately after bis death, which happened soon 
afterwards, his friends bad to pass many years in privation as vagabonds in a 
foreign land. People took no heed of them. Smriti, in order to sustain life, 
betook himself to the occupation of a slic[)berd at Tanag. Afterwards becom¬ 
ing {icquaintcd with the Tibetan language, he made his talents known. He 
visited Kliam and conversed with the learned men of that place. He 
wrote a vocabulary of the Tibetan language which he called the “ weapon of 
speech”. The revival of Buddhism in Tibet dates from I0l3 A. 1). The 
royal monk ycsc-liod^i invited the celebrated Indian Pandit Dliarmaiaila 
from Magudba, who arrived at bis capital accompanied by three pupils, all of 
whom bore the surname of IVtla. With their assistance the king en¬ 
couraged the teaching of religion, arts, and especially vinaya. 

Lbadc, the son of Kbor-rd invited Pandit Subhiiti S'risanti v/ho 
translated for him the- whole of S'erebin.^’ He appointed the illustrious 


•• I. c., Khor-wi, the son of King Detsuggon. 
Fi-njud-parainUa, 
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translator Rinclihcn Ssahpo as his chief priest. He left three sons, viz.^ 
Hod-dc, Shi-va-hod, and Chyan Chhub-hod. The last acquired great pro¬ 
ficiency both in Buddhism and in hei'etical philosophies, and was very much 
attached to the great translator. He became an illustrious pcrsou.ago in 
Tibet. Being greatly interested in the restoration {ft Buddhism to its 
former glory, ho thought it urgently necessary to invite an cmineut 
Indian Pandit wlio should be profoundly versed in all the S'astras and particu¬ 
larly qualified in the three branches of Buddhism, oiz., theory, meditation,and 
practice of rites and observ.anccs, besides iiossessing a thorough acqxiuintanee 
with the five Buddhist learnings. He sent emissaries to India to sec if such 
a man was to be found in ^Yryavarta. Being informed by some of Ins 
minister.^ of the great fame of Lord Atisa, the king became anxious to 
invite him into Tibet. Accordingly he equipi>cd an expedition under the 
leadership of Nagtsho Lochava. He sent large quantities of gold and other 
valuable pi’escuts for this celebTatod Pandit, in charge of his envoys. The 
party safely reached their destination, the city of Vikrama S'ila, then 
the head-quarter of Buddhism in Aryavarta, where they obtained an 
audience with the ruling king called in Tibetan Gya-Tson sengc. After 
prostrating themselves, they laid their master’s presents before Lord Alisa, 
and related to Lim the history of the rise, progress and downfall of 
Buddhism in their mother country, and its recent revival therein. Under 
such cireumstauccs, they represented, the cause of Hliarma could not 
be promoted by any other Pandit than himself. They "Exhorted him 
to accept the invitation. The Loehavas became his pupils and Availed 
upon him as his servants. At last after a long .and careful consideration 
Atisa consented. Having consulted his tutelary deities, and the divine 
mother Tara, and believing that if he wcjit to Tibet, he would render 
valuable service for the diffusion of Buddhism, more particularly because 
it was predicted of him that he would bo of great service to a certain 
great Upasaka."® Although the journey would bo beset Avith dangers to his 
life, yet the .aim of that life being devotion to the cause of religion and the 
welfare of living beings, ho quitted bis monastery Vikrama S'ila, for Tibet, 
in the year 1042 A. D. at the age of 59. Arrived in Nali-ri he took 
his residence in the great Lamasery of Tho-ding. Ho instructed the 
king in aphorisims and tantras. Tlicn gradually he visited 1/ and 
Tsan whore he turned the Avheel of Dharma (preached religion). Ho 

wrote many useful S'astras, such as Lam Bon “tho lamp of 

the true way.” He died at the age of 73, in 1055 A. D. During t’nc reign 
of Tse-do, the son of Hod-dd, be assembled all the Lamas and monks of 

This was the celebrated Brom-tan-Gyalwai Juune, who succeeded Atisa in the 
Pontifical choir of Tibet. 
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17, Tsan and Klinra, and introduced, at a grand convocation, the method 
of calculating time by the system of cycles of GO years, called llab-Juu, 
obtained from S'ambhala, a province in Northern India. He exhorted 
them to maintain the honour of ]Juddhism. During this period many- 
learned translators, such as Ssah Kaar Lochava, llva Louhava, Nan 
Lochava, Lodan S'erab, &c. were engaged in translating Sanskrit works 
(1205 A. D.). The sage Marpa, Mila Gonpo, and the famous Pandit 
S'akya S'ri of Kashmir, besides many other Indian Pandits wlio furthered 
the cause of IJuddhistn, belong to the following century. In the reign 
of Tagpa-de, the ninth in descent from T.se-de,-'’* was con.structed an image 
of Maitrcya Huddlia, which cost him 12000 Dot-shad or a million and a 
half of rupees. He ahso prepared an imago .of Manju S'ri with seven 
“ bre”-^^ of gold dust. His son Asode was a greater devotee than bimself. 
He annually soiit offerings and ju-esents to ilio Vajrtisana at Duddha 
Gaya (Dorje-dan), which w.is continued even after bis de.ath. His 
grancl.son Amimnal prepared a conipleto sot of the Kaligyur, written 
on golden tablets. Anamnal’s son put the golden d omo over the groat 
temple of Buddha at Lhasa and constructed the imago of the god at 
an immense cost. Anaum:vr.s great-grandson was initiated into Buddhism 
by the Sakyapa Lamas and .subsequently became king A relation of the 
last king of this dynasty, named So-nam do (&Sod-nams Zdo), accepted an 
invitation to become king, and under the title of Pun^’a-nial held iho 
government of Puran. 

The descendants of Paldo (sou of Tasi tseg pa) made themselves 
masters of Guu-thah, Lngyalwa, Ghyipa, Lha-tso, Lah-luh and Tsakor, 
\vhere they severally ruled as petty chiefs. The descendants of Kyi-de 
spread themselves over the Mu, Jah, Tanag, Ya-ru-lag and Gyal-tso 


The following is the genealogical succession from Tsc-dc. 


(1) 

»-T8c-?dc. 

(10) 

(2) 

1 

/«Ear-/de. 

(11) 

(3) 

1 

iKiasis-Zdc. 

(12) 

(4) 

1 

Bhane. 

Kaga-deva. 

■ (13) 

(5) 

(14) 

(6) 

1 

ITsan-phyug. 

(15) 

(7) 

1 

iKraH« ^Do. 

Grugs-6Tban-Me. 

(1C) 

(8) 

(17) 

(9) 

Grags-pa-/de. 

(18) 


A 2ire is a kind of measure equal to 


AhO-^dc. 

I 

//J'c-dar-rmal. 

I 

Aiian-rmal. 

J 

Rihu-rmal. 

Sung-ha-rmal. 

I 

/<Je-dar-rmal. 

’A-/iJiu->-mal. 

Kalan>»'nm]. 

Par-Atab-rmal with whom ended the line, 
loth fraction of the English bushel. 
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districts, where they ruled as petty princes over their respective possessions. 
Hod-(le left four sons, viz., Phab-de-se, Thi-de, Thi-chhuh®® and ^ag-pa. 
The first and fourth became masters of Tsan-ron, the second son took 
possession of Amdo and Tsohkha, the third son Thi-cbhuh became king of 
'IT and removed the capital to Yar-lun. Tlie fifth descendant of Thi- 
chhuh, named Jovo Ndl-Jor, patronized the Lamas (Jl>yen-ha rinpochbe 
and Pal Phagmo Du-pa. The seventh descendant B'akya-gon was a great 
patron of the celebrated Sakya Pandita. The nintli descendant, named 
Tag-pa rinpochhe, accompanied the illustrious Phagpa on his visit to the 
Emperor of China and obtained Imperial patents. He built the palace 
of Tag-khai-Phodan, and was well known for his veneration of the Bud¬ 
dhist congregation. He was succeeded by his son S'akya Gonpo II., who 
was a friend of Lcg-gyal-tshan, another eminent translator of Sanskrit 
books. He added another monastery to the Yumbu-Lagan palace. 

Tibet as a Depmdency of Mongolia and China. 

All the descendants of Thi-chhuh with few exceptions were weak 
sovereigns. As soon as the great and mighty warrior Chhengis Khan 
came, the whole of Tibet without much resistance succumbed to bis power 
in the beginning of the 13th century. The different chieftains and petty 
princes became his abject vas.sals. Jengis Khan, variously called Chhengis 
Khan, Jengir-gyalpo or Thai-Dsuft, was tho sbn of a well-known Khalkha 
prince named Ye-phorga Babdur, by his wife, the princess Hdlan or Khulan. 
Ho was born according to Tibetan chronology in 1182 A. D. At the age of 

^ Tho following is u gonealogical tablo of Thi-Chhuil (Ehri Chhiin): 

Khriclihun 

' I. 

llod-$kyid-Abar 

I 

y Ynm.chan and 0 sons 

I 

Jo-t/gah 

I 

Parma and otliors 
Jovo-rnal-Abyor 

Jovo-Abag 
6'akya-mgon 
8'akya AKra$i« 

Grag<-pa-rinpochho ha<i four sons 
S^akya-ttigonpo TF. 


. rJe-^kya-Rinchhen. 
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tliirty-eight he ascended the throne of his ancestors, and during a vvarliko 
career unparalleled in history, which extended over twenty-three years, 
he conquered almost the whole of Asia, viz., India, China and Tibet, &c., 
He died in the Cist year of his age, in the arms of his queen, leaving 
many sons, among whom Gogan was the most powerful, being the ruler 
of the eastern poltion of his dominions. Gogan’s two sons Godan and 
Goydgaii invited Sakya Pandita to their court. From that event the 
abbots of Sakya monastery date a new era in the politics of Tibet, as well 
as in the religious belief of the blood-thirsty Mongols. 


CHAPTER TT. 

Sakta HiEBAitciiY,®’^ 1270—1340 A. J). 

The great Kbublai,^® first Mongol Emperor of China, invited to his 
court Sakya Pandita’s nephew Phagpa Lodoi Gyaltshan, who accordingly 
visited China in the 19th year of his age. On the first visit, the Emperor 
presented him with gold patents and seals, jewellery of gold'and pearls, a 
crown studded with precious stones, an embroidered umbrella with a gold 
handle, a banner of cloth of gold, besides other presents in gold and silver 
ingots. Phagpa was appointed the Emperor’s spiritual guide to teach 
him the truths of Buddhism. The Emperor, in return for his services, 
presented him with the possession of (1) Tibet proper, comprising the 
thirteen districts of 17 and Tsan, (2) Kham and (3) Amdo. From this 
time the Sakyapa Lamas became the universal rulers of Tibet. The 
illustrious Phagpa now became well-known by the name of Do-gon 
Phagpa. After a residence of twelve years in China with the Emperor, he 
returned to Sakya. 

During his residence at Sakya, which extended over three years, he 
prepared fresh* copies of the Kahgyur and Tangyur, all of which by his 

*7 Genealogical table of the Sakyapa regents. * 


(1) 

S'akya iSsafipo 

Knn-gah-Ssanpo 

(7) 

(8) 

Chyaa-rdor 

■ 1 

Afilcn 

(14) 

(16) 

Don-yofi’-rfpal 

Yonitaun 

Hotf-Sser-Sengc No. 2 

(2) 

1 

Shafi fttsun 

1 

(0) 

j 

Lcg«*p£<fpal 

(16) 

(3) 

1 

Ban-(ikarpo 

* J 

Chyan-nn i«KyOspa 
Kun-^shan 

(10) 

1 

Sengerfpal 

(17) 

rGyal-va-Ssanpo 

1 

(4) 

(11) 

1 

lilo^i^-Ssordpal 

(18) 

Dvan-sphyug-rfpal 

1 • 

(5) 

(12) 

1 

Ho^-SBer>B^ng6 

(19) 

6Sod-nam-<fpal 

1 

(6) 

pShah-dvah 

(13) 

Kun-riu 

Don-yorf-<fpal 

(20) rGyal-va-TBafipo II 

(7) 

Chyah-rdor 

(H) 

(21) 

Wad-itson. 


M Khublai moans the incarnate or one of miraculouB biith. 
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order, were written in gold. By extorting subscription from all his sub¬ 
jects of the thirteen districts,®® he erected a lofty temple at Sakya. 
He also constructed a gigantic gold image of Buddha, a high chhortcn 
of solid gold, and innumerable images of other materials, and distributed 
alms and food to one hundred thousand monks.^ At the invitation 
of the Emi»eror, he re-visited China. This time?, too, he won tlie 
esteem of the Emperor, who loaded him with presents, honours and 
titles. He was decorated with the proud title of “ Tisri.” On Ids 
return ho brought 300 Bre of gold,. 3000 of silver, 12,000 satin robes 
and many other precious articles, such as imperial bounty could shower 
on him. Of all the Sakyapa Lamas, this was undoubtedly the most 
illustrious and fortunate. Under his successors, who for many years 
ruled the country, owing to the imbecility of the regents, the prosperity 
of the people was greatly impeded, chiefs and nobles fighting and 
quarrelling with each other. The Sakyapa hierarchs were mo.stly puppets 
in the hands of the regents. Among these regents very few deserve 
notice, and they all frequently embroiled the country in feuds, and 
themselves in war with each other. Quarrelling, not to speak of insubor¬ 
dination, was the order of the day. Conspiracy, assassination and murder 
were ramjiant everywhere. 

T1 10 fourth regent named Chyan-rin.kyoi)a obtained a patent from 
the Emperor of China, soon alter which he was assassinated by his servant. 
The administrations of two of his successors were rendered memorable 
by the revision of the laws of the country. Ahlen, the eighth regent built 
the outer walls of the Sakya monastery. He also built two monasteries called 
Khaii-sar-liii and Ponpoi-ri, the latter situated on a mountain of the same 
name. During the Sakyapa supremacy the Di-gun (ABri-gun) monastery 
became very powerful, both in spiritual and temporal matters. It was 
patronised by tbe districts of Shiii-ehyar, Dvag, and Kohpo,'«and contained 
18,0U0 monks. There exist in it the biograjihius of its abbots and many 
historical records connected with its former sjjlendour and power. During 
the great dispute hetweeu it and its jealous sister the 8akya monastery, the 
regent Ahlen sunt all hi.s troops to plunder it and burn it down. When the 
monastery was set on fire, many of the monks escaped; some, it is said. 


The following uro tho 13 districts of Tibet proper:— 


3. 

4. 
6 . 
6 . 


North.and South Lato (Lorto«f).'j 


o 


Gurmo (pronounced Kurmo) 

Ohhuinig 

Shah 

Shalu 


I 

? (H to 



to 


1. Gyama 

2. DiguA 

3. Tshal-pa 

4. ThaA-po-chhe-va 

5. Fhag-du 

6. Y.'th 8aA. 


tM 

o 




•n 

to 


The 13th district is that .of Yam Dag containing Ya-dulsho or tho Vani' 

du-chho bulwoen U' and Tsau. 
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miraculously fled towards heaven, while those who failed to run away were 
scorched and burnt. Owing to this great calamity, the monastery was 
reduced to a deplorable condition, but after a few years it was restored to 
prosperity. During its quarrel with the Gelugpa sect, it was again humbled. 
Its present condition is the same as that of the Sakya monastery. Anlen 
died on his return journey towards Sakya. Wan-tsun, the last of the 
regents, was involved in a quarrel with his prime minister of the family 
of Phag-du-pa, the most powerful chief of that ago. In the war, Phag- 
du was victorious. Thus the power of the Sakya hierarchs became extinct 
after 70 years’ reign only. 


CHAPTKll III. 

Second Monabciiy 1310—1635 A. D. 

'J'ibet a Dependency of China. 

As the power of Sakya waned, the power of her rivals Di-gun, Phag-dub 
and Tshal increased. They gradually became most pow'erful In the year 
1302 A. D., the famous Ta-gri named Chyan-chhub-Gyaltshan, well- 
known by his other name of Phag-mo-du, was born in the town of 
Phagmo-du.®® After subjugating all the thirteen districts of Tibet proper 
and Kham he established his dominion over Tibet. When only three 
years of age, he learnt to read and write. At six, he was instructed in 
religious books by Chho-kyi tonchau Lama. At seven, he took the vows 
of an Upasaka from Lama Chyan Na. At the ago of fourteen he visited 
the Sakya monastery where he obtained an interview with the grand 
Lama, Dag-chhen llinpochhe, which he effected by presenting a handsome 
pony. He stayed at Sakya for some time. Once when the grand 
Lama was sitting at dinner, he called Phag-ino-du to his presence and gave 
him a gold dish full of food, and assured him that by the grace of the 
gitt he should *l>ne day become a great man. At the age of seventeen ho 
passed his examination in letters. At the age of eighteen he was ap- 

** He was tbe eon of lliii-chh(;n-skyah.s, the chief of Phag-mo-du and Kliri- 
jmon-ABiim-skyu^. The following is the genealogical succession of his dynasty : 


(1) 

Phagmo-du (Tiori) or king Kitu 

(7) 

rfVan Grags-Abyun-no 

(2) 

A J am-rfvy an ■ gu-sri-chhenpo 

(8) 

1 

Rin-chhen.^dorje WaA 

(3) 

I 

Gragspu-rinchhen 

(9) 

Pal-iiag-Wau 

(4) 

I 

bSod’rma.» Grag«-pa 

(10) 

1 

i^an- wau-iKra$i 

(6) 

1 

S'akya-Einchhcn 

(11) 

1 

^au-Wan Grag«-po 

1 

(6) 

Gragspa- rOyaltshan 

1 

(12) 

Namber-Gyalpo 

(7) 

dVyan Grag»-Abyun-no 

(13) 

ASod-nanu Wafi-phyug 
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pointed to the command o£ 10,000 soldiers by patents from the Emperor 
of China, and entrusted with a seal for liis own use ; this sudden elevation 
of Fhagmo-dd excited the jealousy and enmity of the chiefs of Di-guh, 
Tshal, Yah-Sah and Sakya, who spared no pains in devising means to 
ruin him. At last they drove him to war. In the Brst battle he met 
with some reverses, but was victorious in the second. The war lasted 
for many years, when ultimately victory attended the awns of Phagmo-du, 
who captured almost all the hostile chiefs and threw them into prison. 
After this great defeat, the chiefs, nobles and Lamas of U' and Tsan, 
jointly petitioned the Imperial Court of Pekin to degrade the 
upstart. They represented that Phagmo-dii treated with violence the 
chiefs and generals of Tibet and especially the Sakyapa authorities 
whom he had thrown into prison. Phagmo-du, presenting the skin of a 
white lion, besides other rich and rare presents, to the famous Tho-gan- 
thu-mcr, then Emperor of China, represented the circumstances connected 
with the case. Pleased with his sincere statements, the Emperor decifjed 
in his favour and furnished him with renewed patents and seals and be¬ 
stowed on him, to bo enjoyed as hereditary possessions, the province of U', 
leaving Tsan to the Sukyapas. 

After his return to Tibet, he organized a regular form of government. 
He reformed the legislation, and,revised the ancient laws and regulations. 
He revised the canons and the ancient laws of kings Sroh-tsan Gampo and 
Thi-sroh, which had been discarded by the Sakyapa rulers. He built a castle 
on Nedoh-tse hill and a large fortress with three gates to the ram¬ 
parts. He refused admission to women to its interior. He himself 
practised abstinence by refraining from the use of wine and the habit of 
taking afternoon-meals, as prescribed in the Vinaya class of scriptures. 
He endeavoured to observe the ten virtues mentioned in the sacred books. 
By bis exemplary morals and piety, and above all by hia bcnciicial rule, 
he won the sincere esteem of his subjects. Ho founded the monastery of 
Tse-thah, and admitted a large number of priests into' it. He prepared 
a copy of the Kahgyur in gold characters. He built thirteen forts such as 
Goftkar, Bragkar, &c. During the supremacy of Phagmo-dd, the Sakyapa 
authorities and,chiefs, on account of tiieir imbecility and internal dissen¬ 
sions ceased to exercise authority over their subjects. They were also 
sunk in debt, and during their rule, they had debased the ancient laws of 
Tibet by an admixture of Chinese and Mongolian laws. It was by these 
injudicious proceedings that they created dissatisfaction among the people 
and forfeited the confidence of their subjects. Phagmo-du having re¬ 
presented all these various acts of imbecility to the Court of Pekin, the 
Emperor permitted him to annex the remaining parts of Tibet and Kham to 
his possessions, in order by his rule to increase the happiness .•.ud prosperity of 
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the people. Tliis monarch is famous under the title of King Situ. He now 
became the undisputed master of the wliole of Tibet. He made ten 
million cast images. The fourth in descent from Phagmo-dti was S'akya 
llinchhen, who became a favourite minister of the Emperor Tho-gan-thu- 
mer by whom ho was entrusted at first with guarding tho palace and 
afterwards with the collection of revenue from one of the great pro¬ 
vinces of China. S'akya Ilinchhen, instead of showing his gratefulness, 
took part in a conspir.acy, matured by the Chinese Prime-minister, to kill 
the Emperor. He sent many wagons, loaded with armed soldiers concealed 
under decorations of silk clothes and silver and gold. By this means many 
soldiers entered into the inijicrial jialacc. When tho Emperor discovered 
the ])lot, he fled towards ^Mongolia by the back-door of the palace. The 
Prime-minister usurped the throne, from which date China passed into the 
bands of a native dynasty. 

Thus the house founded by the illustiious Khublai ceased to bear 
sway in China. The throne passed to the traitor Kyen-llun, whoso son 
Yun Min was proclaimed Emperor. Min iircsented Tagjia Gyaltshan, 
son of S'akya Kinchhen, with gold and crystal seals, and the additional 
possessions of Kham and Amdo, ami several suits of kingly robes. He was 
made the undisputed sovereign of all Tibet whicli now extended from 
l^ah-ri-kor-sum to the western boundary of Kham. 


Tagpa-dyal-tshan was succeeded hy Ijisson Vah-juh-ne wlio was recog¬ 
nised by the Emperor Kyen-tliai Li-Wan. Jle jirejiarcd a eoniplete set of 
the Kaligy'ur written on gold tablets. Tagpa-Gyal-tslian was a great friend 
of the great rerornier Tsofikliapa whom bo assi.stcd witli great lilicrality and 
zeal. He prepared two sets of the Khagyur in gold, one in an alloy of gold 
and silver, and three widtten in ink. Jle ahso prepared 1,00,000 copies ol 
Dbaranis. For years he supported J,00,000 monks at bis own cost. Ho 
built the fortresses of Hu-yug lih and Karjoh. His grandson llin-Dorjc 
obtained the title of Wan (king) from China. Nah-Wah 'Iasi was a very 
impartial and just king He shewed great veneration for the Dalai Lama 
Soiiam Gyatsho whom bo greatly patronized. The celebrated Bhutan 
Dharma Baja named Padma Karpp was also his friend. Ho himself was 
well versed in Buddhist literature, and impartially resspected all ela-sses 
and religions, and built chaityas in Lhasa and other places. He several 


times fought with his rebel minister Bin-cbben Puhpa and was every 
time successful. He was adorned with the title of Kwadiii-kau-srib, by 
the Emperor of China. 

Thus during the reign of the Phagmo-du dynasty all 'ribet enjoyed 
peace and pro.sperity. People became rich in money and cattle. The coun¬ 
try enjoyed immunity from famine and plague, and was not harrassed 
by foreign invasion, being under the protection of China, and more parti- 
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cularly under tho benign rule of the kings of this dynasty. Although 
some petty lights and quarrels with the disaffected and rapacious ministers 
now and then disturbed the peace of tho kingdom, yet on the whole 
the dyniisty was most beneficial to Tibet. Prom tho time of Namber- 
Gyal-van’s reign, tho chiefs and nobles of U' and Tsiyi constantly waged 
war with each other, in consequence of which the powe/ of tho king waned, 
to a great extent. At tliis critical time the king of Tsah became very 
powerful and by taking advantage of the reigning king’s weakness gradually 
became de facto sovereign of Tibet. lie brought the whole of U' and 
Tsan under his dominion. Thus when fortune was about to turn, 
towards tho proud king of Tsan, suddenly the Mongolian warrior Gusri 
Klnin invaded Tibet and speedily completed its conquest. Gusri Khan 
presented the fifth Dalai Lama with tho monarchy of all Tibet. From that 
event, in the year 1G45 A. D., dates the Dalai Lama’s supremacy. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Mintsteus asb I'owEuruL NOBEES OE Tibet. 

I. The Family of llinelihen-pun-pa. 

K^ah-Thi-<san]io, the first king of ’fibet, chose for his minister one 
of the most powerful and intelligent Tilictan chiefs, whom, owing to his 
imperfect knowledge of the Tibetan language, he used to call Khye-hu 
(or the little man). He %vas afterwards called by his proper name of 
Gerpal-lcg-po. He had three sons, viz., Chhyi Gor, Naii-Ger and Dub-thob- 
Gor. Tho twenty-seventh descendant of Nan-Ger, named Kalpa Ssin, 
obtained seven boat-loads of turquoises from Gruguiyul. 

The famous* Then-mi Sambhota was a descendant of Chhyi-Gcr. 
Among the descendants of Dub-thob-Ger, many illustrious ministers were 
born: Gar, tho celebrated prime-minister of king Sron-tsan-Gampo, 
Go, Shan-shi, Da gyal-tshan, &c.. the ministers of Thi-.sron-dcu-tsaii 
were among them. The great saint Vairo-tsana was descended from 
Dub-thob-Gor. Mashan and other enemies of Buddhism also belonged 
to his family. One of the descendants of Dub-thob-Ger became prime- 
minister of King Tagpa-Gyaltshan of tho dynasty of Phagmodu. He 
obtained the Jduponship of Kinchlien Pun, the generalship of Chhumig, 
and afterwards became the highest olficial under the Sakyapa authorities. 
His son and grandson Norpu Ssaupo succeeded him in his dignities. 
The latter became the commander of the army and headed many of tho 
chieftains of Tibet. He founded the monastery of Ron-Tsbam-cblieu 
and became the chief patron of the first Dalai LamaGedunDub. He left 
five sons the eldest of whom became -the prime-minister of Wan Tagpo 
junnd, and succeeded to his father’s dignities, favoured the Sakyapa 
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school, and founded the monastery of Thub-tan Nam-gyal at Tanag. 
He was succeeded by his son Don-yo-ge. 

Don-yo being entrusted with the command of the army recovered 
the towns of Bragkar, Chhu-shul and Lhunpo-tse from the hands of Nelva. 
Ho favoured the Karmapa sect of the ancient school of Buddhists, in 
furtherance of whose cause he founded the Yahpa Chan monastery. He 
sent an army to subjugate Kyid-shod, but it was repulsed by the 
Oab-dan forces which came to assist the aggrieved party. His son 
Wafi naragyal became the prime-minister to King Pal l^ag Wanpo and 
was a great warrior and scholar. He incurred the displeasure of the king 
by having tried to employ the army under his command to take possession 
of E' Nal, in consequence of which ho lost his possessions in U'. lie, 
however, retrieved this loss by fresh acquisitions in another quarter, for 
Sengetse, Lato, Lho and other places, cSirne under him. He patronized the 
monastic institutions of Tsaii. lie left three sons, of whom the second, 
called *Ton Dub Dorje, succeeded him in his dignities and possessions. 
This young chief was also a valiant warrior. He obtained possession of 
Lhun Dub-tso-Jdh ahd founded the monastery of Ssah-rablih. He 
became acquainted with the dogma of the Dsdgchhcnpa class of the 
!^ihma school. The youngest ^ag-WahJig-Grag also became a very 
learned man and wrote many works such as a history of Tartar kings, 
a Uomance of S'ambhala, and many other poetical narrations. His son 
Da-Ssahpo inherited his property and dignities. In his old age, many 
of his subject chiefs having deserted him, he became poor. 

II. The House of Shon-nu Ssahpo, the Tartar (Hor). 

This family traces its origin to the royal races of the city of Sahore 
in ancient India. Dbarmdsoka, king of Magadha, who was born of the family 
of king Da^aratha, built one million chbortuns, and performed other reli¬ 
gious acts showing his great piety. His son Jaya also received many 
miraculous blessings from heaven by means of his prayers. One of his 
illustrious descendants, named Indrabhuti, king of Sahore, became well versed 
in the Tantras and ultimately attained.sainthood. 

His grandsons Dharma-rdja, S>auta Rakshita, and granddaughter 
Mandarava, were famous for their devotion to Buddhism. The second, 
S'anta Rakshita, being profoundly read in 6 vo classes of Buddhist scriptures, 
went over to the snowy country of Tibet to lay the foundation of Bud¬ 
dhism. Then Mandarava became a saintly fairy. She was the reputed 
wife of Padma Sambhava. Dharmardja succeeded to the throne of his 
father. He left three sons, Dbarmapdla, S'akya-deva and Mabddeva. 
During this period, king Thi-sroh-deu-tsan, in order to found the monas¬ 
tery of Samye invited Padma-Sambhava from India. Arrived in Tibet the 
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illustrious sage invoked the Nagas to guard the institution against attacks 
from malignant spirits and malicious folk, but tlioy having expressed their 
, inability to undertake such a serious charge, Vudina Sam^hava, sitting in 
Yoga, invoked tlie prince of genii well-known by the name of Pehar. But 
as the genius was reluctant to go over to Tibet having for master Dbarma- 
2 )ala,°i the king of Sahorc, king Thi-sroh Ucu-tsan sent an Ambassador 
with such presents as a turquoise image of Buddha, musk and crystal, to invite 
them both to Tibet. Aft(jr meeting with great hardships the party arrived 
in India. King D.ai'mapala accepted the Tibetan king’s proj)Usal. King 
Thi-sron-deu-tsan appointed him as his chief spiritual guide and minister, 
and gave him large jagirs. The demon Pehar Gyalpo®^ was bound, by a 
solemn oath to protect tlio Buddhism of Tibet. He was so vigilant and rpiick^ 
a guard that he could detect and ^^ursue a thief who, after stealing anything 
as small as a needle fi-om Samye, could lly eighteen times fleeter than an 
eagle. Dharmapdla married the fairy Phoyouh-s.sah by wliom bo got two 
sons Pal Dorje and liinehhoii Dorjo. The jmunger, turning a hermit, 
visited India and died in the city of Sita miraouloualy. The elder married 
a Tibetan lad}'by whom he got three'sons Uiuchiien-tagpa, Dorje-tagpa, 
and Chho-kyi-tagjia. Tne youngest became a monk^ The eldest llinchhcn 
tiigjia had a son of the name of Da-va-tag^ia.**'^ 


This appears to ho a legendary account of tho famous Dharmapdla of Magadha. 

®- According to the majority of Tibetan Historians, Pehar was invited fi'Om the 
Western country of Urgyen, which is ideiitilicd with Gazui and Balk. 

®‘‘ Lino of liinchhen tagpa; — 

Da-va-tjriag#pa 

I 

_Rig*pa soAg^ (settled in Mofikhar) 

8'akya loGfros Yontan-loGro* GragJpaYcsi 

_I_!_ 

i I 

Dorje Dulva Doijo liinchhen 

I , 

Doije-har-ma Dorje Gragspa 

I 

ITor tasi hum 

Shon nn Ssailpo TaSissanpo (name unknown) 

81ion-nu-Gyaltshau Kundub-palssan (unknown) Wan chhug TCinehhp.n 
Paljor-asan-po Sonampaldo SaAyo kyab Kunchhog 
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Da-va-tagpa’s eldest son Iligpa sciige, settled in the Monkhar coun- 
trj', and inherited bis possessions and office. lie became minister to tb e 
reigning king. Sbon-nu-ssanpo and Tasi-ssahpo were ministers of king Situ, 
tbe founder of the Pbagmodu dynasty of kings. Tlic eldest was the general 
who defeated the Sakyapa armies at the battle of Yarluh ; in consequence 
of which Sakya, Tsan, Jah and Lhomah came under bis master’s 
possession. Paljor Ssatipo the last mentioned in the table, became Johpon 
of the town of Nah-SamDub-tse. He signalized himself in a war, and 
was a great friend of the lirst Dalai Lama Gedun-dub. 

Itincbhcn-tagpa, probably a son of Paljor Ssanpo, became chamberlain 
to king Wahtag-g^altslian, a descendant of king Situ. Ilis younger 
brother became ver.scd in Tantrik ceremonies aijd is said to have possessed 
great influoiico over clouds and Avin^s. He rendered immense good to 
the counlry by briilging down rain in times of drought. Jiincbben-tagpa’s 
son, Hor Tasi Dorje, became minister of king Wah-tagpa Juhne and 
founded the monastery of llivo-dc-chhen. He left two so>>s Tsc-wah- 
namgyal and Piuehhen Oyaltshan. The first was a professor of Buddhism. 
The youngest, being a wise and learned man, was elected chief minister of 
state. He was appointed Secretary to the Commission which sat to settle 
the great dispute which took jdaco between IT and Tsan. At its conclusion, 
when matters wore broxight to a hapj)y close, he was rewarded with a large 
jagir consisting of three towns. His eldest son was a])pomted General 
of the king’s army and the second son Avas ai)pointed Prime-minister. 
The eldest loft tAV'o sons, viz., Sonam-'J’argo and Tondub Dorje. The 
yonngcr turned an ascetic and the elder became the ininistcr Avho patronized 
the Dalai Lama Sonam Gyatsho. His son Sonam-targe obtained the toAvn 
of Lh.a-tso Jofi as jagir from the king. 

HI. rGyal-khar Hso-jja. 

This is an ancient f.amily' of Kham descended from Da-gyo-lon, a 
famous warrior mentioned in the great Tibetan epic called the Gyaldrxm, 
who tamed the savage men of Kham. Ills dress consisted of 100 tiger 
skins. He married the daughter ‘of Qesar, the hero of that great epic. 
One of his descendants Avas , Nam-kha-ehyan-chhub,®*' whose son Yon- 


Namklm-lluin grub 

I 

Yon-dag-Sufi-iiig 


rC-ryal-tsan 

I 

dPal-dan /Ssanpo 


Rabtan -kun-/S8an 
^phag« 


Dun-Grub Aphagj 
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dag-snn-nig was a powerful Tantrik, His son Qyal-tsan know screral 
languages and was a Buddhist scholar. He wrote sovei'al works and favoured 
the Karmapa sect of the old school. He built the monastery of 'I’shur- 
phu called Chyan-chhub-chhenpo. Paldan Ssahpo, his son, was an 
official of high rank under the Sakyapa hierarchy. He was sent as 
ambassador to the Tartar Emperor of China, and returned successful from 
his mission. lie erected the forts of 'I’se-clihen, Phag-ri, CJyal-tse, Nave 
and Khyuiitse, and a mona.stury at Tso-chheu. Itahtan Kiiii-Ssan, his 
son, became mini.stor to king Tagpa-gyal-tslian. He defeated the troops of 
Namkha-gyalpo, the chief of Itinchhen Punpa, and made them prisoners 
of wai’. He patronized Punehlicn llijipochhe, Kha Dub Ge-leg-pal Ssan. 
He founded the famous monastic institution of Gj’al-tso called Psdkhorchho-do 
with eighteen s'chools in it, and erected the ijieturosque chhorten of Gyaltse 
called Chliorten Tasi-Gomafi, wluch has 108 doors and is several stories 
high. He was famous for his devotion to religion and was the mo.st 
celebrated king of G 3 \'il-tse. 

IV. Chya-Tlii-pon. (The bird-general.) 

Once on a time in the lower Yar-luh District north of Lhasa, a 
very handsome maiden was raqt by a sjdendid looking bird, who cap¬ 
tivated by her personal charms had descended from his aerial rosidencc. 
After some time spent in hap{)inoss with the bird she gave biith to 
a son named Cbya-mig*’^ who became a great sujiporter of Buddhism. 
Yon-ton chhog, grandson of Chyamig, was a learned man and well-known by 
the name of Yar-khanpo. Dorje-wan-clihug his nephew went towards Nan 
and founded the town of Gyam-tsho. Dorje’s son Lama Chya-nag was a 


Cliyu-mig-mogob-Chan 

Yiilgi-min-ma-Chan 

- I - I 

Yonton-chhog Chya-Sha-ka 

1 

I I 

t rDorjelegff rDoije-Waa-Chhug 

_Chya-n.-vg-chhenpo Itinchhcn- l\od 

Bya-Jo'Sros Chya-nnchhon 

Kungah Rinchhon 

I. 

Chyilbu 

I 

(unknown) 

Taai-pal-ssau or Cbya-Tbipon 


Kungah Oyaltshan 
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pnpil of S'iikya S'!’! Painjita of Kashmir, who became a renowned teacher 
and founded the monastery of Yah-tse. His second son (Miya-liiiichheu, 
after repelling many Tartar armies, became the clnef of Hnyal. His son 
Kungab-Rinchhen became a minister of Kiingah-Si'i'inpo tlie regent under 
the Sakyapa Lamas. He was a pupil of Dogon Pluigpa. He left four 
sons of whom the first Kungah-Gyaltshan was appttinted minister to the 
Sakyapa regent llod-sscr-sengc. Tlio second son Chyilbu being a nephew 
of the cliief of Digun, was appointed Joniwii of Chyar Dag. His .sou 
became abbot of Ssahmochhe, whose grandson Tasi-j)al Ssan became 
the general of king Tiigpo Gyaltshiin, under the title of Chya Thipon. 
Ta.si’s son Gyal-wa Tasi became secretary to the king and inherited his 
father’s titles and dignities. Gyal-wa’s son Tasi Dargye was aj)pointcd 
General of Lliogyud-Lun by the king. He prepared a set of the Kahgyur 
in gold characters, constructed many images and clihnrtens and did many 
pious acts. From him the title of Cbya-'l’liipon obtained its celebrity. 
The last men of this dynasty served as deputies to the kings 6f Phagmo 
dii d^masty. 

V. Secretary Tag-pa-Ssaiipo. 

S'an-Tagpa S.^anpo of a family descended from Yan phug5an, the 
secretary to king Thi-sroh dcu-stan, was born in the Eastern district of 
Tsen-than. lie became one of the ministi'rs of king Situ. His son 
S'erab 'I'a-si served as an envoy to the Tartar Einjjerors of Cliina, from 
the Sakyapa and Tslialpa Lamas. He was a devoted mini.->tor, who in 
the discharge of bis duties did not fear to risk his life. Honesty and 
self-denial were his prominent virtues. He conducted his affairs personally 
before the celebrated Tluigau-thcmur. Ho returned to his master’s 
])re.sence, having successfully accomplished bis mission, with the imperial 
patent in his band issued iti favour of his master king Situ. Pleased with 
bis eonduet, the king ])resented him with the town and fort of Tag-kar. 
His son ilinchheu Pal Sstiu succeeded him as Juhpon and was a sincere 
patron of the great reformer Tsofikhapa. He helped him greatly in the 
building and establishment of the Gab-dan monastery. 

VI. Nelva. 

Kinchhen Ssanpo was a mini.stcr of king Situ. In the Sakya war, he 
made the regent and other chiefs of the Sakya Hierarchy captives and 
kept them in prison for thirteen days. He punished 500 rebels, for waging 
war against king Situ. His sou Pon-tagpa became commander of the 
army, and defeated bis enemies in a great battle, lie was famous for his 
liberality to the poor, and for bis devotion to the clergy. liis son Nam* 
kliah Paljor, became-Jonpon and favoured the Dapun mouastery. 
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VII. Magpon Sonam Gyalpo. 

This family is descended from Gar the celebrated minister fe'rou- 
tsan Gampo. They were the chiefs of Tshul, but being defeated in war 
by king Situ, they became his vassals. One of the illustrious member.s of 
this family was superintendent of the Gah>dan monastery. His son Sonam 
Gyalpo was a celebrated general who being victorious in war with liiuchhen 
Punpa in the battles of Lho-bragpa, Dvagpo and Kohiio, became well- 
known by the title Magpon or general. He subsequently became magis¬ 
trate of Lhasa. He built a gold dome over the great temple of Lhasa. 
His descendants have all along served their country well. 

VIII. Deva-Holkhapa. 

This family is of modern origin. The founder of it Tasi Gyal 
tshan was chief socrct.ary to king Tagp.a-Gyaltshan. He was appoint¬ 
ed a Joni^on. His son Chho-Je-Ssaii founded the monastery of !^lma 
lin and endowed it with grants of laud and furnished it with the Kahgyur 
and the Tangyur. In his old age he led the life of an austere monk. His 
two sons NorSsaiipo and Gyam-tsho-pa becaino ministers and generals 
to the king’s army. The son of the elder brother was the well-known 
Khadub Nor Ssaii who was profoundly versed in Sutras and Tantras. 
He wrote many works, such as ThimeJ Ilof/chhen, &c. and was appointed 
tutor to the Dalai Lama Geduu-Gya»itsho. 


(To be coniinuetJ.) 
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I Ee]}Q}t on a vmt to the Nongyanq Lahe, the Bmmue Ftontio, 
Fob) mry 1879 — By b E Pea.l, Esq 

[Rtaivcd No\omber 11th,— Re id Doctmboi let, 1880 ] 

(With Phtes ) 

List yen, I picpned a shoit note on tho old Burmese route over 
Pitkai, vxd Non^j mg, viewed is the most feasible and diiect loute liuni 
India to China,* md, luving i month’s Ic ive iiitbe cold aeauon, I dcteirauicd 
to piocetd, it pofcbiblo, to the pass over the Patkai k iduig to Uppoi 
Buimih, icpoit on the sunt, tike allitudos, &c, and oxploio the Nongjang’ 
Like, in tho vdky of the same name beyond, on the Buimeso side of the 
watii parting * 

Peiinissiou to tiavel cast and tooiosa the fiontior wasjcin^ given to 
me by the Chief Commisbioiici ol Assun, in time to enable mq to stoit fiom 
,1 iipiii, on the Dijiing river, by the end of January 1879 

llithcito, on, this line o^ route consider iblo delay and inoonvqnicnce 
hive always been caused to tiavelleis from the want of a sufficient 
number ol tiustwoitby load-caiiieib, putics have been detained eight 
and ten days while the noce&sai^ meu were collected, and^f onteezoibitant 
demands h ivo often been nude At times, as in the cases of Majot Sladen’s, 
and Ml Coopei’s parties it completely frustrates all attempts at |uog 4 ess, 
I theiefoie seemed enough men whom I could lely on filers ^fd^e 
starting The party consisted of sevi n picked cool}^an Ass.ii^4e 

• Journal, A. S B, ^ ol XLVfll, Part It, 1870 
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orderly and liia mate in charge of my arms and instruments, Ac., a cook 
used to camping, a Khampti boatman and hia Duania mate, and, subse¬ 
quently;, a Singphd guide,—as small a party as possible. 

Among us all we could manage to speak English, Hindustani, Bengali, 
Sonthali, Assamese, Ehampii or Shan, Singphu, and Naga. ' 

The lingua franca of the party was Assamese, though as we went east 
Singphu and then Naga of the Namrup was chiefly spoken to outsiders. 

Three Alpine tents, 7 ft. x 7 ‘ ft., weighing about 8 lb caeh, poles 
included, enabled us at any moment to camp comfortably and very quickly; 
at the same time, when rolled up they served as padded poles on which to tie 
baggage. Six small and extremely light boxes, measuring 10 in. x 12 in., 
X 18 in. and provided with locks and hinges, served to carry stores, presents 
and sundries securely, a great object being to avoid bulky and heavy or open 
j)ackages. As it was desirable to explore the Namtsik river and Nongyang 
hike, a small dug-out (i?o& Boy) was also taken slung on a bamboo between 
two men, with bedding stowed inside. A Snider carbine, a double-barrelled 
central-fire No. 12 shot-gun, a revolver, and a Dcringer were the hrma. 

Our first day’s march was east to Jaipur, at the junction of the 
Dhodur Ali with the Diking river, formerly a place of considerable import¬ 
ance, and likely to become so again. Large steamers can reach it from the 
Brahmaputra in the rains, and small ones during about eight months of 
the year. Coal, petroleum, and timber are also to be 1‘ouud in large quanti¬ 
ties not far off. It is also the point at which a route from Burmah would 
practically emerge. Government has wisely reserved large tracts of forest 
up-stream, and already somo teak has been planted. 

The first care on ari’ival was to secure a good boat for the heavy stores 
to go by water up the Diking, and, this done, an application in person to 
old Turkong, of the Pliakial or xLampti village, secured me a good boatman 
named Mnng, a Khampti who has piloted many up and down this ri/er, 
who knows all the people, villages, and folk-lore of these parts, and is withal 
intelligent and communicative. By noon all supplies of rice, tobacco, salt, 
opium, cloths, sugar, &c., were stowed, and six of the men started lightly 
laden, by land, the rest of us in the large canoe. 

Soon after leaving the station of Jaipur we passed up some very 
beautiful reaches of the river, where the water, deep and still, slowly winds 
among wooded hills (the gorge in fact), with huge bedded sandstone rocks 
along the flanks covered by ferns, bamboos, wild plantains, canes, and other 
products of a sub-tropical jungle. Towering above all, liere and there, rose 
the great bare branches of dead rubber-trees, once so plentiful and now so 
rare, a silent protest against reckless tapping. 

Some of tho reaches are nearly a mile long, water 30 and 40 feet deep, 
though here and there becoming more shallow and rapid. 
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At on0 spot a picturesque pile of rocks, capped by forest trees, divides 
the stream equally, and is called “ Hita Tatol, from Siia's tat-hal^ tho 
weaving-hall in which Sita was found by Xlam. 

Here and there we passed camps of people who weye cutting bamboos 
to raft down to Jaipur for building, also native boats 'of the usual small 
dug-out pattern. Having tho Moh Roy, I was enabled to paddle ahead or 
stay behind sketching, and at one place made a small careful memo, of a 
huge dead rubber-tree that had fallen over into the river,—the trunk and 
branches resembled a huge dragon. 

As rain appeared to be coming on, we camped early at a large high 
sand-bank, near a rapid called Digoli Gagori. In a very short time we 
were all comfortably housed, fires blazing under the cooking-pots, and a 
pile of dry logs ^ot in ready for the night-fire. Our three tents and the 
boatmen's bivouac were generally so placed as to form a cross, tho openings 
facing a log-fire in the centre, that was at once light and heat for all. 
The assembling round this camp-fire every evening after dinner was generally 
looked forward to all day. Here wo met strangers, heard the local news 
or stories, tho inexhaustible Mung generally giving us the traditions, often 
illustrated by very creditable maps i,n the sand. Villagers, if near, always 
joined our circle, enabling me to collect a large amount of information, or 
explain the objects of iny trip, which is an item of some moment in cases 
of this nature. 

The monotonous rush of the rapid at last was the only sound heard. 
The night turned out cold and foggy. Once the echoing bark of tho little 
hog'deer roused me, and I put the logs together that had burnt apart. 
In tho early morning the dew-fall was sufficiently heavy to be audible 
several hundred yards off, the moisture condensed on the higher foliage 
falling like a steady slow shower on the dried leaves on the ground, hire 
starting at 9 A. M. I made all the people cook and eat their breakfasts. At 
10 A. M. we passed the mouth of the Namsaug river on our right (but tho 
left bank of the river). It rises among the hills of tho Narnsang jS'agas, 
and near its mouth is a small tea-garden. 

More or less scattered up and down the river Diking, there are names 
and traditions that unmistakably indicate this as the old Ahom route to and 
from Burma,—a highway of the past. The earlier portions of tho “ History 
of the Kings of Assam,” detailing the Ahom invasions, clearly enough 
point to the Diking river as tho line of .entry, and Nongyang as the part of 
the Patkai where they crossed, the name Patkai having originated there. 

About 11 A. M. we came to Noralota, a tree-covered ridge jutting 
into tho Diking river, which derives its name from Nora-ulotfl^». e., Nora's 
returned. In November 1228 A. D. Sukapha Baja coming to Assam from 
Munkong with 1,080 men, 2 elephants and 300 ponies, brought also Chum 
Deo” (unknown to the owner) Noisanpha Nora Boja ofMuukong, Noisanpha 
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missing Clium Deo, sent men after him for-its recovery who followed to the 
Billing whence they returned, this spot being now called “ Nora-ulota,” a 
Nora’s returned. 

The following is a copy of the passage in the History of the Kings of 
Assam. 

^1 >«yo, >, i, fSTt?1 'SO®, «rt« %s ^ ssrts 

^5iwsr ?f?r «rl^ »rftc® otar ew's^ ^ i •awe® 

cTr>nr sjjl ?«fft C5t*i ci?«^ f^evr 

ctfiJ, *ft^c®r I *itfot c?tfjf vitit sTsrfs csr 

•ftt; fw ^c? •t?! ^®i1& c3Tt<r^ ittc® 3j?ri « 5rti oitcM i 

As wo went up the river, tlio hills on cither flank gradually subsided, 
and gave place to level land, covered with mixed forest, the waterway 
became shallow and wider, several Duania villages were jiassed, built more 
or less after the Singphd pattern, i. c., long sheds of bamboo, the floor raised 
on small posts. These people arc the descendants of Assamese carried off by 
Singphus some 80 or 100 years ago, and reduced to slavery. Many escaped 
I’rom Hukong during and after the Uurmese wars, and arc now located 
about the Dihing river, speaking both Assamese and Singphu,—dressing 
like the former, but having the gross superstitions of tlio latter. 

During the day the Namsang Purbot, or hill, wjis a conspicuous feature 
in tho landscape, generally forming a fine background to the views on tho 
river. Its outline is good, and tho colour at times dark green to blue, or 
even purjfle, is seen reflected beautifully in tho long still reaches of water, 
with, at times, a wooded island in mid-stream, and a foreground of snags 
piled in picturesquo confusion. 

Wo were in no great hurry, so camped at the ,Tuglo Duania village, 
the ton or twelve hou.ses of which wore placed end on, at a few yards back 
from tho edge of the bank of yellow clay 30 feet high. 

Selecting a clean stretch of sand by the water, under the cliff, we soon 
pitched our tents, and were visited by the headman, who brought the usual 
little present of fowls, eggs, and some rice. Tho Bob Boy caused some 
amusement, and one of tho young men paddled it about very creditably, 
considering it was rather crank, and the stream strong. As usujil, great 
interest was taken in my journey, and routes discussed after dinner. My 
kerosiue wall-lamp, revolver, and guns wore duly wondered at, and a tiger 
happening to announce himself by. a loud whistle on tho opposite bank, 
I was enabled to gr.atify them by a shot from the Snider to frighten it 
away, the echo rolling through the forest on each side for a long way, and 
sounding unusually loud and prolonged in the still night. At 9 p. m., tho 
thermometer stood at 65°, and wo had a fine night. 

In the morning there was a heavy fog, with the usual light west-by¬ 
south-west wind, threatening rain; temperature of the Dihing' water 68° 
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and air 63®. After all liad cooked .and oaten we started up-stream between 
two islands, the river bed becoming wider up to 400 yards. Extensive 
shallows over sandy bottom often rendered it difficult to keep to the pas¬ 
sage, a lino of deeper water frequently ending in a wide shallow that 
compelled all hands to get out, and by sheer force jiush and drag the canoe 
to the nearest channel. f 

Near Poai Muk there were large isLands of dry sand in mid-stream, 
which are evidently well covered in the rains, thus indicating the largo 
body of water that must then bo needed to fill the river bod. 

It was about here that some forty years ago a small cannon fell into 
the river during an expedition, and which is now commonly reported to go 
off with a loud bang under water once every three years. 

About 11 A. M. we reached Mdkdm, a village on the right bank, now 
celebrated for its fort, situated on a clay bluff overhanging the river. A 
native officer and 20 police are in charge. The plan of the building is a 
hlaltcse cross, walla 4 feet thick and 50 high, loopholcd in three stories. 
It was erected by the late General David Reid, R. A., who had long experi¬ 
ence on this frontier, and to whom we are indebted for most of the littlo 
jiermanent work of this kind in Eastern Assam. The fort is impregnable 
to savages like the Nagas. *While at Makum I saw old Gubor Jemadar, 
formerly in charge here, but who is now pensioned. He has gro.at inllucnce 
among the hill tribes about, and by timely tact has on several occasions 
saved us from political complications with the Nag.as. 

After hearing the object of my journey, ho quite agreed as to its 
feasibility and safety, giving mo also some valHablo information regarding 
the tract I was about to visit, though he had himself never seen it. 

At Makfim the Dihing is 356 yards wide, and at this season runs 
shallow over shingle. Not far off there are v.aluable beds of coal up to 20 
and even 30 feet thick ; there are also petroleum springs. The river hero 
takes a huge bend, the concavity facing the Naga Hills opposite to the 
south. On a fine day the view from tho fort, across the river and low 
forest and lower ranges of hills, 's very fine, the higher ranges bordering 
the basin of tho Tirap running behind, as at Rangatu, 3,500 feet. Beyond 
these agsvin lie the hills no.ar Yungbhi and Yugli, and the Fatkai in the 
extreme distance at 5,000 and 0,500 feet, rising hero and thoi*e to 8,000. 

Having made the necessary arrangements as to parcels and letters, we 
started next morning at 11 A. M, reaching Insa, or Bor Phak'al, in tlie 
afternoon, and camping on the huge sand below the village. The inhabi¬ 
tants are mostly Ehamptis, or Shans, a race from the south-east, who, are 
scattered more or less about near here, their head-quarters being at Manchi 
or Bor Ehampti, on. the Mli JCba branch of the 0pper Irawadi. They 
speak and write Shan, using the Burmese character, and are Buddhists. 
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They dress in white or dark blue cotton jackets, have, like the Singphtis, 
a sort of kilt of plaid pattern, dark blue, green, and yellow, the prevailing 
mixtui-o, and round the shoulders wear a large thin ehudar, or wrap, 10 feet 
by 3 feet, of some bright red and white check pattern, and a white pugri, 
generally worn in a conical form, covers the characteristic knob of hair on 
the tops of their heads; their cloths are home-made, like their rude pottery, 
the manufacture of each can be seen going on daily here and there. Amber 
ear ornaments are common to both sexes, and the men generally have the 
so called Kharnpti ddo worn in or on a sheath, slung under the left arm by 
a cane-loop passing over the right shoulder. 

The women now wear clothes more or less like the Assamese, though 
now and then a Shan costume of dark blue can be seen, skirt and jacket, 
the latter having a close row of silver buttons, the head covered by a dark 
blue pugri, laid on in close coils,—a remarkable and pretty tout ensemble. 

Ill colour these Kharaptis arc paler than the A-ssamese, though at 
times with a yellowish tinge, the hair and eyes black, and faces clean; the 
moustaehe, if worn at all, is generally a failure; high chce^-bones, small 
eyes, and wide flat noses are the rule, giving the well-known Mongolian 
cast of features. Both sexes are rather short and stout in build. 

After dinner, the elders paid me a visit, and, having been there some 
ten years before, recognized and welcomed me, and made many enquiries 
after “ Jenkins Saheb,” whom they all remembered. As usual, they were 
greatly taken with the guns and revolver, the litting and linish befhg well 
appreciated hy men who are more or less naturally workers in metal. 

The ability to raise aift lower rapidly the light from the strong kero- 
sine wall-lamp struck them all as something quite now, and they were 
equally astonished to learn tliat the water-like oil was simply their dark 
petroleum purilied. 

One and all showed considerable interest in my trip, though, as it was 
through the Shingphii country, no one would join mo. I found that 
Khamptis do not often travel east or south in small ijarties. At the same 
time, though none of them had, as far as I could learn, been to Nongyang, 
some of the old men gave me information regarding those parts that was 
more correct than that which I obtained from those who should have 
kiJown far better. This I partly attribute to most Slians being able to read 
and write, and their being possessed of manuscripts handed down for many 
generations. As a jinale to a pleasant evening, I amused the big and little 
boys by burning a piece of magnesium tape. 

Next morning, while the men wore cooking, I was shown all over tho 
villj^e, and tho Chang, or sacred house, containing their books, pictures, 
images, offerings, gongs, Ac., and into which I believe no females are 
allowed. It is a building raised some 7 feet on wooden posts, measures 
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somo 35 feet by 50 feet, and with six of the central posts continued up to 
carry a second central raised roof; the caps of these six columns were carved, 
and under this raised portion was the shrine with some different sized images 
of Buddha. At one end hung a largo cotton pan^a, with horizontal rows of 
very well painted figures, about 8 inches high, illustratfhg their idea of the 
earth and its inhalbitants; near the lower edge there was one group inverted 
and said to represent the people who lived below us, with their foot up¬ 
wards ! The whole picture was in fair preservation, but from all I could 
learn, not very old, and executed by a Shan from Burmah, who travelled on 
to Bor Khampti. 

The houses of the people in the village were ranged more or loss in 
lines, and, though long, were parallel, leaving room enough for a road in 
between each. They were invariably raised plat^lra? witli the Jengo roof 
coming well down over the sides, an arched and rounded end in front, be¬ 
yond which the platform always projected, so as to enable the people to 
put things out in the sun and yet bo safe from llie inevitable pig; it also 
serves as a sort of semi-public reception place. It seems also a feature of 
all Naga houses, though not seen among Singphiis. 

These houses run from 20 feet wide to 100 feet long, contain one 
family, and, unless large, are often built or re-built in a remarkably short 
time. While at Bor Bhakial the Odonbur<Vs house was being re-built, and 
ho told me that it would bo done in two days by the able-bodied men and 
lads o^**tho entire community, who during the erection are fed at the 
owner’s expense,—a custom which prevails more or less all over Eastern 
Bengal, Assam, and the hills adjacent. 

Passing up the Billing now again after an absence of several years, 
I was struck with several changes. The Bapts, or Khampti yellow-robed 
priest of Bor Phakial used to teach all the lads to read and write. IIo had 
now gone to Burmah, might not return, and the boys 6ould not all road. 
Again, Nagos are now seen in numbers, and have boats, villages, and lands 
oh the Billing, where there were formerly none. These people and the 
Buanias, indeed, seem to bo getting more mixed up as time goes on. 
Kaiyas, or Marwari merchants, or their agents, arc now seen at every place 
of importance, they exchange opium, brass-ware, and cloths for ivory, 
rubber, and such like. Indirectly, they have been the cause of the exter¬ 
mination of the rubber-trees over large tracts ; the ready sale for ivory has 
also added to the natural tendency among the Nagas to hunt and kill 
elephants for the sake of their flesh. Not long ago eight elephants that 
crossed tbo Patkai wore so carefully watched and hunted that only one 
escaped. 

There is now a great want of blacksmiths up the Billing and, ddos cost 
double, what they did in 1870, which is generally attributed to Govern- 
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meat purchassing too indiscriminately. At Bor Phakial, ere I left, some 
twelve Singplius from Hukong came in en route homo from Assam, having 
sold all their amber. Happening to ask if they knew certain villages, 
Mbon and Nmphin, I found they were from.tho first one I named, and 
i at once had pressing invitations to go and see them ere my return, they 
offering to guarantee my safety. The advantages of •ur rule to Assam 
was here, as on some other occasions, dilated upon; security to life and 
property here contrasting favourably with the insecurity there, where there 
was no paramount authority. 

After breakfast the whole village lined the bank to see mo off in tho 
Bob Boy, which seemed to amuse old and young, bojrs and girls alike. 

Passing Bhaigirot, we were joined by a Singphii and his wife and 
family in a small dug-oui^the woman and an infant in the centre under 
a little bit of curved roof, the man paddling as ho steered, while a boy of 
10, and a girl of 12 poled at tho bows, keeping pace with us easily and 
crossing shallows wo dared not venture near. By 1 o’clock \^c reached 
tho Tirapmuk, whereat is situated the village and residence of Kherim 
Gam, tho young chief of the nearest Singplius, whom I knew well, but who 
was now up at the Namtsik elephant stockade. 

The Tirap river falls in on the left bank of the Diking, after a long 
course, draining a huge valley along tho northern Hank of tho Patkai, 
which is densely pojnilated by the Nagas. 

A route from this point enters the hills, passing Wadoi, l^^higtam, 
Rangnem, and Yungbhi, crossing the Patkai at 5,000 feet elevation, and 
afterwards other ridges of similar height, including the Gedak Bum, to 
emerge at Namyung village iu Upper Hukong. It is a long and tedious 
route, crossing great elevations, and was taken by Grilfiths in 1837, there 
being no carriage via Nongyang, From tho Tirap to Namyang takes 
twelve days generally. In the morning I visited the Gam’s houses, a col¬ 
lection of dilapidated sheds, having raised floors, beneatli which the pigs 
luxuriated in unlimited mud. Tho Gam’s mother complained to me, 
through an interpreter, that the or evil spirits, tormented her with 

pains, so I gave her a small present of opium and departed. 

As a race, tho Singplius are more rude and headstrong than tho 
Khamptis, and would make remarkably good soldiers, like most of these 
hillmen ; the pity is they are not utilized. 

Kherim Gam’s brother paid me a visit ere I left in the morning, and 
said he knew the Gam would bo sorry that he had missed me. 

Bn route we hsul some fine views of the hills to the south and of snowy 
peaks to tlie eastward, tho river bed was still very wide, shallow, and full 
of snags above Tirap; how some of the little caiiocs that shot past down¬ 
stream filled with Singphiis escaped a capsize was a wonder. 
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At Ntem we came to the first rapid since leaving Namsang, and a little 
above it camped on a wide sand, whence a Singphu, a Duania, and a Naga 
village were visible at once, all quite small and unfortified* showing the 
security of these parts. Here, again, a tiger came out at night, and prowled 
about a good deal, as we saw by his tracks in the moriiiiig. 

JBy 9 A. M. we were off, after breakfast and a visit to the Duania village,^ 
and landed at Saiko at noon, finding the village of six houses nearly do> 
sorted. I here saw some very pretty silk ornaments being woven for a b.ag, 
but the price, (Us. 10 for 2 square feet) was more than I cared to pay ; 
the loom was a rude little contrivance 2 ft. by 2 ft. by 2 ft., made of 
some sticks and bamboos. 

I here also measured a peculiar kind of bamboo, 22 inches in girth, 
with close joints, and from 70 to 80 feet high. I hoar they are not known 
wild, and the internodes are made into mugs, jugs, boxes, and such like. 
The stem is of a bluish Avhito colour. ■ • ' 

Later in the day wc reached the Kherim Pani, or old bed of the Di¬ 
king, now more or less silted up. There are two other passages through 
which the Dihing comes in the rains, i. e., the Mganto and Kasan ; from this 
upwards, the river is called the Namrup. 

Selecting a dry sandbank, where there was plenty of fuel, we pitched 
our camp and made all extra taut and snug, expecting a storm at night, 
which duly visited us ; the thin waterproof sheets, however kept every¬ 
thing dry, notwithstanding a strong gust or two. At dawn we were all 
astir. While some of the people cooked, I went with the others to 
Bisa, about a mile up the Dherirn Pani, a place celebrated as the head¬ 
quarters of the ^ingphus of our side of the Patkai, and the residence of 
the late head Qam, Banka. There was little to distinguish it from other 
Singphd villages,—the same long shed-like houses, traces everywhere about 
of the depth of the mud in the rains, pigs and children. Very few men 
were to be found, as most of them were out hunting for rubber. 

In exchange for some opium, I secured 3001b of clean rice, a few fowls 
and eggs, also a i^cw chillies. Chautong, son of the late Chief, a smart lad of 
10 or 11, was pointed out to me, and Chauing, his nephew, a lad of 17 or 18, 
was a very fair samj)le of a Singphu, tall, quiet, and obliging. His father, 
Latua, about 10 years ago having determined to raid some villages in 
Hukong, on the Upper Diuoi, departed with his men, saying that, if suc¬ 
cessful, he would return. As he was not successful, he has not done so to 
the present time, though he has been frequently asked to come back. 

On the way to the boat and camp we found the funeral pyre and 
monument of the late Chief, a small square enclosure, railed 6 ft. by 6 ft., 
with pillars at the corners, and long bamboos with strips of cloth dependent, 
a highly ornamental post in the centre with a kind of carved gilt cap or 
2 
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iiiilie, split bamboos also at the corners to liold offerings, and a long rich 
red silk Burmese cloth hung on a bamboo some way off, strips of red and 
white cloth hung all about on sticks, and waved with a curious effect, 
the jungle forming a background. 

On reaching the canoe I gave Chauing a dozen rounds of Snider 
•Ammunition to shoot a tiger which was killing their cattle, and started on 
up the Namrup, finding that the rapids at once became more frequent and 
dillicult. At iilaces wo had to clear out a track or passage by rolling the 
boulders aside ere we could drag tlic canoe up. a work that we became pretty 
export at, and these same passages were again very useful on our return. 

At the >Singphii village of Hamhiang, or Oogo, we landed and secured 
a guide named Lah, who was known to Miing, our boatniau, and was re- 
inited to have inllucncc among the Tkak Nagas. lEle owned a gun that he 
desired to fire off “ for luck” cre starting, so sitting on shingle he [lulled 
the trigger several times in vain, as the hammer stuck at half-cock. I ad¬ 
vised a hard jerk and turned to go to the canoe. Hearing a fearful bang, 
I returned and saw the guide’s feet and gun pointing skywards through 
the smoko. He assured me, though in a nervous way, that it was all right, 
and usually did that when he put in six lingers of powder and two balls! 

i’rom hence to Tkak wo had three other Sing[)hi'is travelling with us, 
and at starting most of us walked over the shingle, gravel, and sand near 
the i-iver to lighten the boat. I noticed these three men at one place busy 
catching some insects, and found that they were bugs an inch long which 
lay under the stones, and which had an unmistakable odour. On enquiry, 
one of them said they were going to cat them as they were a capital 
substitute for chillies! and asked me to givo them a lair trial! 

By d' o’clock we found a good cam[)ing-ground near the Nmbai Milk, 
on the wide dry sands of an “era hate” open on each side and with high 
forest behind and in front. Fires were soon blazing, every one felt com- 
ffirtable, and dinner was over by sunset. Gradually the moon rose over the 
trce-toiw and lit uj) the entire .scene. While 1 enjoyed a cigar, the Bong.alis 
did justiec to their taumlca, Mung and the Singphus lit up their little brass 
bowl pipes, and we enjoyed the long evening. There seemed few birds or 
beasts abmit, the ripple ol the rapid not far off yielded the only sound. 
Tlien we diseus.sod Nongyaiig and the routes: none except Lah had been 
thci'o. Queer stories abounded, such as that the island in the lake floated 
about and shifted its position with a change of wind. I heard also that 
the valley had once been den.'^ely peopled with Khamongs or Kamjangs, 
Aitouias, and Turoiig Turai, who had all left in consequence of raids by the 
Singphus. 

Some of these same Aitouias being now near Golaghat, and the Kam- 
jangs gone to the east, the valley is uow-a-days utterly destitute of 
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people. Mung drew some creditable maps on the sand, and seemed to 
thoroughly understand the relative positions of the various countries, 
routes, passes, rivers, and mountains, with their inliahitants. From all he 
could learn, the Singplm track via Sitkha was dilRenlt mainly on account 
of the want of supplies en route, and at best not Sfl easy as that over 
Patkai. All agreed tliat the line over Dopha Bum fo Iitauchi from the* 
Upper Billing was reported both long and dilUeull, and people very selihtm 
traversed it. After a while, tlie moon sank, leaving the lino of forest 
ojjposite strongly marked against the sky. One by one wo wont to sleep, 
and all was quiet. * 

About G A. M. wo were all astir, bo-vos packed, camp-chair folded and 
stowed, tents rolled up, and for once we pushed on before brcakf.ist. A 
cup of hot coffee and milk with a biscuit was my chotu hazri. Tliis same 
prepared coffee and milk is a must useful item, and can bo made almost in 
a moment and milk cannot bo procured route. Here and there'WO 
occasionally saw some fine mahsir, 20- and 30-pounders, and I regretted 
not having tackle. 

Fine views of the snow-capped bills to the cast wore seen ere the mists 
rose, and Bopha Bum looked beautiful in tlic early light, the shadows sharp 
and blue, while the snow was of tUat peculiar creamy white, so dilUeult to 
got out of any colour-box, the sky colour behind all being a clean pale 
grey. A good telescoiie, to one travelling eastward is a necessity; without 
it ho misses half the '• sights” of these parts. 

About IL A. if. wo passed the Mganto IMuk, one of the three old 
channels of the Billing, and saw there some huts of elephant-catchers and 
rubber-cutters. After passing it, we ag.ain found the Namru]) porceptiiily 
smaller, several 'long shallows so bad indeed that the men had all to carry 
their loads ahead and return to drag the canoe over. My Bob Boy, 
drawing only two inches of water, of course experienced no such dilliculty. 
Later in the day we passed the enti’ance to the Nmbai, or Lumbai as somo 
call it, for at time.s they seem careless’which it is. This is not really a 
river, but a loop from the Namrup which leaves it here and ixsjoins the 
mail! stream above Kherim Puni. 

Still later wo passed the third channel of the Billing called the Kasan 
on the same (right) bank, reaching Namtsik before sunset, and camping 
on a sand below the huts of the elephant-catchers employed hy Mr. 
Vanquelin. He was encamped close by, and paid me a visit, giving some 
information in reference to routes, and kindly lent me a smaller boat to 
assist me in getting up the river Namtsik. I w.a-s here induced to take 
the Namtsik and Tkak route via Sonkap, instead of the one straight on vid 
the Namrup, or, as it is here called', Namhuk, the route by which Mr. 
H. L. Jenkins and my brother travelknl in 1809. 
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Next morning we re-arranged the baggage, leaving some needless 
items till our return, and taking only loads whieh the men could easily carry 
in the hills. At first the Namtsik was a succession of deep clear pools, 
among wooded hills, with rapids at every bend. The timber was remark¬ 
ably fine, the best I had ever seen. Huge nahars {Mesua ferra)^ mekahi 
and ffondserni, rising here and there to immense heights, certainly 100 feet 
to the first branch, being 10 and 12 feet, or even 10, in circumference 
at the base. Large tree-ferns and wild plantains ro.se above on either side, 
and creepers hung in profusion everywhere, long lines often hanging down 
into the water, as a rule everything was beautifully reflected in the still 
clear water. Eventually wo reached a rai>id towards 4 o’clock, where an 
immense rubber-tree overhung a deep pool, but with a ledge of shiiiglc 
intervening, on whjeli there werq remains of some huts made by the 
ubi(iuitous rubber-cutters, these we speedily demolished, and after levelling 
the ground, pitched our tents in a line. Somehow this evening, in 
consequence of the gjpom, the weird look of the whole place, queer hootiugs, 
and a slight drizzle, the party all seemed inclined to the superstitious, and 
I had to compel them to cook and cat. After they had done so, I issued a 
small “ tot” of grog to all who would take it, which served to rouse them up. 
During the night it rained, but, as before, our waterproofs kept us dry. 

About 9 A. M. next morning, after all had eaten, we started on, passed 
some long rapids and shallows, where I had even to get out and tow my 
JRoh Hoy. At one place I was aliead looking for deer, and enjoying the 
iKjautios of the gorge. Some of the tree-ferns I estimated at 30 feet high. 
Dead i-ubher-trces were also seen here and there, the dead arms standing 
out conspicuously against the clear blue sky overhead or fallen over bodily 
into the river bed. 

Suddenly, on turning a corner, I came on some Naga men and women 
who were out for jlunning, they were all nearly naked, the men wearing a 
narrow strip of cloth and the women a series of fine cane strips, so girdled 
as to look like a miniature crinoline that hung down about a foot below 
the waist, and to which a narrow strip of dirty cloth was fastened horizon¬ 
tally. The women also wore nose-studs (which covered the nostrils) made 
of pewter, and the size of four- or eight-anna pieces. A profusion of glass 
beads, as usual, made up for the scantiness of the costume in other ways, 
and brass wire rings were worn through the upper part of the ear, from 
which the red and green skins of a small bird depended. Brass wire brace¬ 
lets, a bead coronet, large red cane loops in the hair, two bone skewers, and 
shin>rings seemed to complete the outfit. Two lads of 16 or 17 were quite 
nude. 

None of them could speak a word of Assamese, and seeing mo alone 
they were considerably astonished, -especially as but one or two of them 
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had ever seon a white person before (when the surveyors were there). 
Though taken aback, they evinced no distrust, and by signs I called tho • 
lads to haul ray canoe up the top rapid; soon after my followers came up, 
and my guide could talk to the lads. They wore from a vilhige up on the 
northern flank of the Fatkai. The dress and gcneraljippearance of these 
Nagas was almost precisely tho same as of those found up tlio Tirap valley, 
twenty miles west. 

As wo ascended the Namtsik it maintained its picturesque look, a suc¬ 
cession of deep still pools, often overhung by rock and trees, shallows and 
rapids here and there blocked by fallen trees, at times long ledges of dark 
slipjxjry rock with narrow channels, through which the river ruslied, mak¬ 
ing it difficult to got the canoes over. In places the gorge was almost 
in twilight, in consequence of the masses of foliage all around and above, 
whore it was not .always possible to sec miudi sky. The large whitish 
trunks of immense trees {hulong and meJeai more es[)cci.'illy) here'and 
there rose very conspicuously against the darker background ; there were 
also many large trees that seemed new to us or Hylobates, 

the black gibbon, were very commoui and made the forest echo with their 
hallooiflgs. The great hornbill, too, was seen in Hocks of twenty and 
thirty at a time, and could eafiily be heard, as their wings seen^M to 
rasp tho air, from a quarter to half a mile off. Otters were common, and 
made off with a great fuss; no doubt, from the signs wo saw, they have a 
nice time of it. 

At one place we came to a huge mehii stem hanging or projecting out 
in tho air from the jungle on tho left hand; after passing under [ got 
out of the canoe and scrambled up on it, the stem was fully four feet thick, 
and projected hbout thirty. On walking back on it, and dividing tho 
jungle with my knife, 1 found it was poised on its centre on an island, and 
that an equally large portion overhung tho other brancli of tho stream,—it 
had evidently been carried along aiid lodged there during some big flood 

TowiU’ds the afternoon we began to get glimpses of dark green and 
blue forest-covered hills not far off to the south, the group of Sonkap Hum 
on which theib were several Naga villages. Tho highest peak of the ridge 
is about 3,000 feet, and as it stands well out north of tho main range 
of Fatkai, it affords some magnificent views 

At 5 P. M. we arrived at the mouth of a small dark gully, which tho 
guide said was the route to tho Tkak Naga villages. Hero we camped, and 
in the early morning arranged all tho loads carefully. Three men were 
then left in charge of the boats, while the rest of us went up to tho 
village. 

For some way the. path led-up the rough and slippery stream bed, 
subsequently over a level spur, through clearings, where we had to scram- 
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ble from log to log and walk along largo and small tree-stems at all angles 
of inclination, tlie ground being as a rule completely hidden under a thick 
mass of creepers, foliage, and smaller lopped branches^ all drying so as 
to be ready for being sot lire to about March. 

How the leading men kept the path under such circumstances was 
wonderful, for no trace of a track of any sort was visible. In some forest 
beyond wo mot a Tkak Naga and his young Vife, who were rather taken 
aback on seeing our party. A palaver ensued as to which of the two 
villages we should go to, and during it we suddenly saw a long string of 
Ntigas advance in .single file, and, the path being very narrow,and in dense 
nndcrgi'owtb, they had to pass us closely. As tlioj' went by many spoko 
to our guide, and some stopped .and gave him some tobacco, asking who 
we were and uhere.we were going, many had flint guns, and all carried 
the Klj.'impti ddo. (Generally, they p.jssod mo hurriedly and seemed more 
comfortable when they bad got b}', then turned round, and stared Tbo&e 
who bad load.s carried them in a conical basket (tha Naga ljura) by a 
strap over the fore lieacl ; more than.half had spears, and all wore the little 
caiic crinoline .and small strip of elotli pa.s.sed between the legs which 
forces the testes into the abdomen, a usual custom among these'Nagas 
(Easl^. They wore not tattooed, and hence looked nmeh paler in tlie lace 
than do the tribes wlio live further west. 1 found they h.id all been 
summoned by a yingplui Cliief to a>'siht in building him a new house. 

After passing through another Jhum we reached 'L’kak, a village 
consi.sting of ten houses c)ti a spur facing the Nambong valley, wliero the 
guide maile arrangement.s for us to stay in the outer end of the bead- 
man’s bouse After an buiir’a rest, the e.arriers went back to the boats 
for the other things, and the whole [)arty came up. While they were away 
I laid breakfast. It was no easy matter communicating with these folks, 
as the only language (bo_\ knew besides their own was a little Singpbii, 
Lab, the guide, and Miing, the boatman, liovever, were generally somewhere 
at hand to interpret. * 

Tlie village was evidently not more than five or si.v years old, as I saw 
the stumps of the forc-st trees everywhere about, and often the steins as 
large logs. Tlie houses were not arranged on any plan, but just built 
where the owner had a fancy, on a fragment of level eked out by post.s, 
not over 90 or -10 yards apart, no two houses consequently were on the 
Bamc level or faced the same way. They were more or less on the same 
pattern as arc all the houses of the hill tribes in or about Assam except 
those of the Garos and Khasias, i c., a long bamboo shed, with floor raised 
on 2 )osts some or 5 feet. 

, It is singular how this custom survives even among people who have 
left the'hills and been resident in the plains for sonic 500 or 000 years, as 
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for example the Dcodhaings, who came in as Moms in 1228, and arc now 
seen occupying a few scattered villages not far from the Disang river, in 
the Sibsdgar district. The Aitonias and the Miris also afford other 
examples. The custom in all cases seems duo to the necessity of keeping 
the floor out of the reach of pigs and goats. 

It may be called the “ Pile j)latform ” system, 'and to some extent 
marks a race distinction between Aryans and non-Aryans. It is probably 
the same system which occurs throughout the Alalay peninsula, and has 
latterly been traced in the Swiss lake-dwellings, and present Swiss chalet. 

Among the Nagas, where houses have been built on a declivity, I liavo 
seen one end of the house only a foot or so raised from the ground, while 
the other end, supported on bamboos 80 feet Jong, overhung a fearful 
gully,—'the littk) platform at the extremity, on which the [)eople sit out 
and sun themselves and their children, having no rail or protection of any 
kind. 

The people scorned very quiet and civil, but wcr(ynore or less curious to 
see our things. While they wore examining them we hoard a loud wail raised 
ill a house not for off, that made all mute, soon after another, and they all 
went there in a hurry, gradually joining in the chorus. It turned out most 
unluckily that the old headman,*\ii\iO had been very ill for some time,*took 
it into his head to diey'/isf after our arrival. ’ It made my guide and Miing 
and the three other Singphus look serious for a while (Jims began tfi go 
off, too close to sound pleasant, and were pointed about promiscuously ; 
I began to think matters were getting seriou.s, as the son, a grown 
man, rushed about demented, yelling and slashing and cutting everything 
within roach of his dao,—floor, walls, baskets, all got a fair share of his 
fury, an unlucky cock that ran past lost his head, and dogs kept aloof. 

Guessing that a good deal of the rumpus was “a form of sorrow” in 
these parts, I kept our party as unobtrusive as possible, and in about half 
an hour the bereaved son came to me, quiet, but crying, and asked for 
some c.aps, as they liad a nipple-gun which they desired to use in the row. 
On giving him a few, 1 remarked tluij had I known the old gentleman was 
so neai’ly dead, I should have gone to the upper village, but ho explained that 
his death had been daily expected for some time, and I must not bo put 
out at the noise and fu.ss, which was their custom, lie turned out after¬ 
wards to be a very decent and intelligent fellow, and rendered mo good 
assistance. 

The row still going on, I took my note-book and strolled cut by tho 
path towards Patkai. A fine view which I had of the Namtsik valley shewed 
it to be wide, and filled with low rolling hills and undulating land, and 
not nearly so steep or high as I had. anticipated from ttie shading on the 
Government maps, which extends as fur as this village. 
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Patkai hero at least presented a high and tolerably level ridge to the 
south at 3,000 feet up to 6,939 feet at the Maium peak, all seemed deep 
blue, instead of green, forest-covered to the top, and at some five or ten miles 
ofE, tlie Nambong river below, dividing it from Sonkap, and receiving the 
drainage from both sides, to flow cast and join the Namrup. The six or 
seven large spurs fi-om Patkai are all included in the prospect. 

Early in the evening the men arrived with the remainder of the loads, 
and I pitched the tent in the usual form on a clear little flat just at the 
outer edge of the village. After dinner wo had a large audience as usual 
of Nagas, men and woino!i, the latter being in the outer circle. The object of 
my visit {i. c.. to sec Nongyang lake) was explained, and routes in various 
directions discussed. There was but one to the lake from hence, i. e., via 
the Nambong to Nunki, a stream between two of the large spurs, then 
across Patkai by the regular and only pass. They made many enquiries 
regarding “ rubber,” and 1 was able to show it to them in various forms, 
as waterproof sheet, egat, air-pillow, elastic rings, &c. It was litWe wonder 
that they were interested, inasmuch as till about a year ago any enterprising 
Ntiga could earn 2 to 4 rupees ,a da}' by its collection, and both the 
inhabited and uninhabited tracts on each side of Patkai had been ex¬ 
plored. 

Here, as before, remarks were freely made in favour of our Raj, which 
was favourably contrasted with the state of insecurity known to exist in 
Upper Burma, and here also before our arrival in Assam. They spoke of 
the visit of the Survey party some years before, to which they made no 
objection. A good many of them had been as far as Bisa or Makflni and 
Tirap, but few to Jaipur, and very few indeed to Dibrugarh. They seem 
to work pretty hard, the men and boys in clearing the forest (jhuming) 
and house building, while the women plant and weed the crops, reap, look 
after the family, cook, &c., though the carrying of water in the bamboo 
tubes, often for considerable distances from some gully below, is no joke.^ 
They also bring in immense loads of firewood from the hearings, but 
as a rule the women and girls are remarkably sturdy, and think very 
little of carrying 160 or 200 pounds on their shoulders and backs, slung 
by bands across the forehead. 

Like most Nagas, they have no special agricultural implements, but 
use the ever handy • dao, which is also a weapon. Spears were pretty 
common. They were iron-headed and of the elementary form common 
all over the world, the other or butt end often having an iron spike to 
help ill climbing; the young men also seemed fairly expert with the 
crossbow. 

Old flint muskets of English make, were not uncommon, the powder 
being made on the spot by the Nagas, nitre collected from the sites of old 
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cow-houses ; where the sulphur came from I could not ascertain. The 
charcoal was made of the wood of citron-trees, jatt'ra tengaoi the Assamese. 
This powder is not granulated or very strong, so large charges are necessary. 

At 9 A. M. the boiling-point thermometer showed 209^ GO, the 
temperature of the air being 61" F. - 

After a fine cool clear moonlight night wo wore up at dawn, and our 
party had an early breakfast, the loads were carefully arranged, and I 
prevailed on five Nagas to carry extra rice for us. 

Leaving the village at 11 a. m , we at once passed through the last 
year’s jhum towards the south-east, and down a long spur, towards a tract 
of low wooded hills, on one of which wo passed the last Naga village in this 
direction, a small one of some live or six houses. There are no Nagas east of 
the Dihing and Namrup. Thence through their j/tinn partly lolled, and on 
down to the bed of a .stream, along which we travelled a little way, coming 
out on the Nambong, a hinall river that carries the northern-drainage "of 
the Patkai oast to fall into the Namrup and Namphiik. There was not 
much water in it, though here and there we saw pools ; the bed was rock, 
boulders, gravel, and sand alternately. ILovv tliey kept to the path it was 
not easy to see, for wo often cut off bonds by suddenly parting the jungle 
and finding a rude track below,—ai times even this was not to be seen, as it 
was over boulders and rock. Still, the faculty of keeping or finding tliu track 
is part of the savage nature all over the world, and when studied ^nd 
understood is not at all wonderful On opening their eyes anywhere in the 
jungles, these savages can road the surroundings like a book, it is their 
book in fact, though sealed up, or the signs invisible, to the civilized 
intelligence. 

Near the mouth of tlie Niiki, which drains a valley between two of 
the large spurs of Patkai, we camped at a clear spot, wliere there was also 
plenty of firewood, and wild plantains, for the guide, Miing, and the Nagas 
to make a hut of. 

Bedded rock, laminated shale, was passed frequently inclined at 60* or 
70* dipping south. 

At dusk, when cooking, the stones under the fires, or supporting the 
various pots, frequently exploded, so that the operation became rather 
exciting, and it was agreed by the Bengalis that the Nambong Deo, or 
spirit, had objections to it; however, it was all over ere long, as wo were 
hungry, and, on the moon coming out, we spent a very pleasant evening. 
Stories and jokes abounded ; now and then a general howl was r.iised to 
warn off a tiger that prowled about, though none seemed much afraid of 
him (his tracks were fresh and plain on patches of sand nQt far off in the 
morning). At 9 p. m. the‘thermometer stood at 60® F. 

After breakfast, at 9 a. m., we again started on and soon struck 
3 
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the Nuiiki, up and beside whicb wo travelled for some hours, and which in 
places is anything but easy walking, and, though bare-legged, I found shoes 
were necessary. Here and there a man had an ugly fall, and it was well the 
tilings were well packed, as the loads bad rough usage. Gradually it began to 
rain,whicli wasa damper in every sense, as where we went on the banks leeches 
abounded, and in the river bed the rocks and boulders and the smaller 
shingle became very slijipcry. A small lean-to shelter or old hut marked 
where the path left the Nunki bed to ascend the spur, and here 1 made 
iho men halt. The Nagas and Siugphus and Mung at once pulled out 
pipes, so I made my fellows all take a little rum “ medicinally-" We then 
started on and found the first 1,000 or 1,500 feet pretty steep, the path 
being unmistakeably visible, both by the tnvck Ixjlow and the blazes on the 
tree sterns of all ages, from one to ten years ; a peculiar feature of the 
path was that it very seldom varied from a dead level for perhaps two 
miles or so, and never descended anywhere as much as 30 feet, and was in 
the main fairly straight. Vegetation began to vary a little, not only trees, 
but plants and hei’bs of new kinds were seen, and after about a couple of 
hours’ pretty easy walking the track got steeper and steeper, where the 
long spur joined the main range. At last the climbing became no joke, to 
the men who had wetted loads especially, and wo had frcipiently to rest; 
half an hour or .so of this work brought us through some JcaJco bamboo to 
the ci*est of the ridge, which was quite narrow and densely wooded, the 
views either way being simply of clouds and mists. 

At about fifty yards from the j)ath we camped on a small level, and 
the rain left off in time for the people to bang out and dry tlioir clothes, 
blankpt.s, &c. The only thing now needed was what wo bad too much of 
already, i. e., water. 

Some of the Nagas, how'ever, went away to the bamboos, getting 
about a gallon from the joints, which sufficed for cooking my dinner and 
brewing tea for all the party. 

1 repeatedly told them there was a spring of good water some 400 
yards down the path on the east' side, in a gully off the same, but both 
Lab and the Nfigas denied it, and said it was useless to go. Subsequently, 
when at Bor Bhakial, 1 heard that it was true that there was water there. 
At 9 p. M. water boiled at 205°. 75, air being 57® F. Coiisideiing our wet¬ 
ting and fasting, .the people were all in very good spirits, and we were 
anxious to sec through the veil of mist to the south,—but no such luck, 
the night proved foggy too. In iho early morning I put ray orderly to 
watch for the view at a part of the crust where there was a patch of grass 
some two acres in extent. At about 8 a. m he reported by shouting to me 
that the clouds were clearing and mountains showing beyond. 1 at once 
went up with my prismatic compass, and now and then the driving white 
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mists or clouds that swept up showed signs of parting. Suddenly belov 7 
us, and some way out among the clouds, wc saw a patch of bright yellow, 
and another to west, of blue, both for the moment a mystery. It turned 
out the yellow was dead grass on the plain in sunlight, and the blue was 
the lake. - 

In a little time it had so far cleared that I secured bearings of the 
most conspicuous features, including the peak of Maium, to the south- 
west, whieh is just 7,000 feet high. While I made a hasty outline sketeli, 
the men struck the camp, and by 9 a. m. we wei’o off down the path that 
leads to the Nongyang ford and from thence via the Digum Diim and 
Loglai Kha, to Namyong villages in Hukung. 

After a short time, having hrst consulted with the Nagas, wo left the 
path and struck south through the jungle, down across deep khuds and over 
little hills, where the load-carriers had a job to get along, especially tlio.so 
in charge of the canoe, the incline in many places being 50® and 00® frtfm 
the horizontal. But Nagas are at home in the jungles, and soon piloted 
all of us down to the level, which we reached far sooner than we expected, but 
found it so soft and swampy that it was too dangermis to go on, and we had 
to return to the flanks of the smaller hills trending towards the lake. After 
about an hour’s walk we came to where the bottom was more linn and 
sandy, and we crossed to the low wooded hills that run along the northern 
edge of the lake, passing among which wc suddenly emerged on it and had 
a splendid view, (diving directions to pitch the camp on the little hill-side 
facing the lake, where there are some large hingori trees, we crossed a patch 
of reeds and stood on the actual margin. 

The Nagas, ^ingphus, and Kamptis at once began some sort of puja, 
each after his own fashion muttering away, bowing, and touahing his 
forehead with some of the water. I then had the canoe launched, but 
they all begged me so hard not to take the gun, that 1 left it, and the wild 
fowl whieh I saw out on the lake’s opposite shore got olf. One and all said 
we should be sure to have In^vy rain if 1 flred, or a bad storm, as the Deo 
of the lake would be certain to bo offi nded. So I turned the Boh Boy^ 
bow out, and felt the peculiar pleasure of being the first who had paddled 
on that sheet of watel', certainly the first who had done so in a Bob Boy. 
As 1 went out 1 saw the margins were low all around, and no forest near, 
except where I had started from. 

The basin of hills, beautifully reflected in the smooth water, swept 
right round in a green-blue curve, the valley of Nongyang extending south 
some six or eight miles as a dead flat covered with grass and scrub. The 
whole bottom of the valley was flat, except where throe small tree-covered 
hills stood like islands in the sea of grass east of the lake. l?he banks were 
so low and flat all around that 1 could see a considerable way inland from 
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tbo canoe. Turning westwards, I began the circuit of the lake at some 100 
yards from shore, and soon found little bays and headlands, though no sign 
of out- or inlet. When half round, I looked across and sawTthe smoke of the 
camp fires rising blue against the foliage. The water-fowl had apparently 
crossed over there. Towards the south-east corner I passed up a channel, 
separating banks barely a foot higli, covered by a small sedge, and found I 
was rounding the island, a very low Hat i>atcli of an acre or two in extent, 
with some ver^ scrubby trees on it. 

The water was hero so shallow, being often barely two inches deep, 
that had not the silt been soft I must have stuck. This silt, however, was 
so soft and light that the paddle, Iield upright in it, sank in to 3 feet 
from its own weight. Of course 1 got out of such a dangerous corner as 
quickly and quietly.as ])ossible,—an upset there meant certain death. 

I was siirpri.'.cd to see neither .stone'?, san 1, nor clay, all was silt and 
peat, except a little sand wliere 1 had started, tlie outlet was from the south¬ 
east corner not far from the island. After about an hour’s paddte I retui’ned 
for breakfast, made all snug, took some ob.servatious and memo, sketches, 
and in the evening went out again, going nearly round, and finding several 
inlets. The number of wild fowl must bo considerable, as the edge of the 
lake was almost everywhere denuded of sedge or vegetation for a couple 
of feet in, and had plenty of feathers trampled in. At one phujo I saw 
marks made in the bank by the two tusks of a largo elephant at water- 
level, evidently one which had got in and could not easily get out, of which 
there were other signs bo^owd. lleport says there are large numbers of 
tusks in the silt everywhere. OtliL-r tracks were very common, though no 
game was visible, but no deer, buffalo, nor indeed any large game tracks 
except tl^pse of elephants. 

In the evening wc h.ad some strong ])ufCs of wind, and we made all 
taut for the night, after dinner settling with the men who wore to take turns 
at watching. The Nagas also drew creepers and some dead branches and 
leaves about us outside, so that anything Iflproaching would at once be 
heard, then wo turned in and slo])t soiuully. 

In the morning 1 started tlie five Nagas to their homes they were 
not w'anted and wished to be off, and tlien prepared to sketch the lake 
and hills and get bearings. This occupied me all day, and wo prepared 
to start next moruijig for the Nongyang ford, where I desired to search for 
the inscriptions in Ahoni cut some GOO y'cars ago near the ford, where the 
road crosses. The men, however, whom I had sent ahead to find a path, 
returned in a great mess, and declared it utterly impossible to cross the 
valley, as tbo peat, or i)itoni^ was too soft and deep to bear their weight. 
This was most unfortunate, and a second attempt, backed by a good prize 
if successful, failed equally, so there was nothing fur it but to return to 
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Patkai at any rate. I then determined to lash my canoe in the large 
arms of a big hingori tree, and did it so as to prevent its being blown, or 
shaken down, resting it bottom up on three boughs; being of a very 
lasting timber, it may remain safely for some years to come, unless 
elephants can roach it, which I doubt, or the Nagas heaf of it from Lab. 

We therefore, instead of crossing for the Nongyang ford, started back 
by the road we had come, and found the return to the pass comparatively 
easy, it took but 2 hours or 2-i-. There being no water on the crest, 

1 had made the men cook and carry cxti'a rations and water in my kettle. 
From the crest, it being a fine clear day, I made a skcteli and took bearings 
again, also by boiling-point thermometer at 1 p. m. and 9 p. sr., and again 
at 9 A. M., secured the altitude, which was worked out for me by Mr. 11. F, 
Blanford, to whoin all the ob.scrvations wore submitted. Api)arcntly, the 
crest of the Patkai at the pass is about 3,500 feet above mean sea-lcvol, 
probably 3,000 above the bed of the Nambong on the Assam side, wliilo 
tb% Nongyang lake and valley stand at about 2,200 feet, showing, say, 
nearly 1,300 feet difference in the levels. The valley of Assam, in fact, 
being much the lowest, and the Nongyang lake lying about on a level with 
the Sonkap villages. 

From the pass, looking southwards, the valley extends as an irregular 
triangle for some eight or ten miles north lind south, by three or four in 
width, the lake being near the Patkai end whore broadest, and being itself, 
say, three-fourths by half a mile. Apparently the lake once filled the entire 
vallo}', the junction of the level with the hills all .ircund being a well 
marked line ; the surface also mainly consihts of grass and scrub jungle, and 
showing very few trees, is apparently all swamp. The three small conical 
and wooded hills oast of the lake, and at, say, one-fourth to half a mile 
distant from it, look precisely like islands, the exit from the lake passes 
close to them. 

Later in the day I attempted to get along the crest eastwards, but it 
was an interminable succession of gullies or saddles and ridges, which would 
need a whole day to explore, and tlie len.se forest precluded a view in any 
direction. At'a mile cast a peak rises which dominates all around and 
beyond. While we were camped on the summit a party of bingphus 
crossed from Assam en route to Hukong for bulfaloes. Starting from the 
Nambong that morning about 9 a. m., they intended making the Nongyang 
ford ere dusk, thus crossing from water to water in one march. Three or 
four of them had guns. 

Early on the 14th we struck the tents, and started back down the 
northern slope, seeing the tracks of cattle which had cros^d since we did. 
In about three hours we reached the Nuuki, where wc had breakfast. I 
here caught some orange coloured butterflies which seemed new to me, and 
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measured a mehti sapling which was 10 inches diameter at foot and 5 
inches diameter at the first branch, 60 feet from the gfoui^. 

It was a lovely morning, and, excepting for one or two bad falls, we 
got down to our old camp easily and quickly, finding three Tkak Nagas there. 
At dusk we heard a barking-deer not far off, a Naga took his gun and 
quietly disappeared, a loud report soon after told us be had succeeded, 
though, being dark, he could not trace it; by dawn, however, he was out 
and returned with it on his shoulders. I gave him some beads for a leg. 
These men knew the country pretty well, and had cut rubber on the Upper 
Loglui. 'J'hey said largo numbers of Nagas froi|> our side go east on the 
side of Euruia, taking food for twenty days, and in parties of thirty and 
forty or more. It is a largo tract of country, and totally uninhabited. 

After breakfast, about 9 A. m., we all started on together up the Nam- 
bong, thence over the undulating forest land and low hills, jJaims, &c. 
One of the Nagas we dropped at the first Tkak Naga village, and soon 
reached the one we had camped in at night, where we rested an'hour %nd 
waited for the guide, who had loitered behind. In the jhum close by I 
observed each person’s little store-house of yams, chillies, pumpkins, Ac. 
quite open and exposed, often without doors, yet I was told on all sides that 
the contents were quite safe. So close to the path were the things, and so 
very tempting, that I had to collect and warn my people against innocently 
supposing tlicy might stoop and take wliat they saw, or there might havo 
been no small row. While resting in the Tkak village, a Naga woman earne 
and presented me with a large basket of inoail, or rice-beer, which, after 
tasting, I ])assed round ; it was not so good as that of the Nagas living 
wQ^t near me. Like the Singphus, these people make very neat wicker¬ 
work baskets, and line or plaster them with rubber-juicc, so as to be not 
only water but spirit-proof. They also make pretty bamboo mugs, with 
two handles in loops, some of them absurdly like Dr. Scliliemann’s early 
Greek potteiy. 

When ibe guide joinod, we wont on and climbed another 600 or 600 
feet to the Upper Sonkap villag 9 of some ten or twelve houses. Several 
women and big girls at once, and without a word from us, brought out and 
handed over bundles of firewood for nothing. It was done so quietly lhat 
I take it to be a regular custom, and one form of welcome. Water, 
however, was at a premium. Some for present purposes was given us in 
huge bamboo vessels, but I had to get the Nuga boys and girls to bring 
more at a pice per tube- Even tbon, ibere was a short allowance, till the 
spring filled, or they found a lower one next day. I went to see it, and 
bow they managed to get down and up in the dark surprised mo. The 
want of water has a perceptible effect on the complexions of these i)eople,— 
the older women seem especially partial to charcoal dust and ashes. 
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We pitched our tents in a row, on a clean piece of ground offered us 
among the houses^^d after dinner a most motley crowd of people came 
round our fire, to iWrom I had more or less to show myself, my clothes, 
guns, lamps, &c. 

The imperceptible effect of custom was curiously §poa in many very 
trivial things here, as elsewhere: for instance, thqu^i more or loss all 
prepared for wonderful guns, I found that whenever I opened the D.-B. 
B -L. suddenly and the barrels dropped, there was an instantaneous “ Awa! 
he’s broken it,” the idea of a joint at the breech being tho last to occur 
naturally. At last we got to sleep, after telling them all 1 would remain 
over the next day, perhaps two, and there was plenty of time to see every¬ 
thing. 

Early next morning I was up, but the range of Patkai all along was 
invisible. In tjie dark, howevci*, I must mention tho N.agas were uj) and 
the women and girls at work and going for water. The mnllled treads of 
m^y feet and tinkling of the many shin-rings awoke me, and they came 
back in the dark ; meantime, tho dull “ bump, bump” of the rice husking 
went on in every house till dawn 

1 took a turn to the upper few houses of tho village, some 300 yards 
east, while my man was getting liazri (little breakfast) for me, and 
on my return in half an hour, failing to make a sketch cast on account of tho 
mist 1 found a lot of the women and girls squatted about weaving, and “ got 
up regardless,” in beads, red hair, red cane, and such like in lieu of costume, 
the tout ensemble when some of them stood up was certainly most remark¬ 
able. The long and in some cases profuse straight black hair was secured 
on the poll of the head by two large (engraved) bone hair-pins, from 
the projecting ends of which, behind, beads depended, round the head or 
over the hair some twenty rings of scarlet cane were fastened, and over tlie 
forehead a bead coronet. A large brass ring hung from, the upper edge of 
each ear, a bright green bird’s skin dangling below to the shoulder ; the pe¬ 
culiar nose-studs, or nostril-plugs, completed the bead. A lu’of u.sion of Large 
small bead necklaces hung from the nock, some close, others long and 
reaching to th6 waist. Pewter armlets, bright and dull, on the arms, and 
wristlets of brass of various sorts, from plain wire to a curious piece of 
casting, were on the arms, now and tl'.cn red goat’s hair being .attached in a 
fringe or bunch. Bound the waist was the curious series of cane rings, some 
fifty or sixty, more or less attached to each other, or long strip coiled round 
and round, but generally worn as a little crinoline, A'cry much too sliort, and 
which was helped out by a strip of native-wove cloth, going all round, but 
ends not joined,—the whole contrivance barely decent. Bed cane bands 
were often worn round the leg below the knee, as is the custom with tho 
men, and then the remarkable pewter shin-rings, four or five on each leg 
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placed on edge in front and tied round tho leg in some way that prevented 
them all from slipping down.. In walking or runniiM|^ese made a pretty 
loud tinkling as they touched each other. 

To-day the belles of the village came out strong, they seemed for once 
to have washed themselves and donned all the linery available. As I went 
about with an interpreter, looking at the weaving and little sticks used as 
a loom, and asking all sorts of questions, they seemed as much amused ns 
we wore, and when laughing, the whole costume seemed to join in, the 
nose-studs in particular. I could hardly help every now and then thinking 
what a sum one would realize as a model at tho Academy life-class, especi¬ 
ally some of them who were rcmjirkably well made and not bad-looking. 
The children, as a rule, wore not at all prepossessing, and had heads and 
faces round and uninteresting as a turnip, tho nose a litllo round knob, 
and little eyeholes as in a mask, utterly destitute of modelling^. The 
men’s costume wa.s limited to tho cane crinoline and a jacket without 
arms, occa.sionally a noeklace and topi with hair or feathers; but they 
do not dress themselves as gaudily as the women, or as the Naga men 
further to tho west. 

The looms I saw were simply two little upright sticks of any sort 
driven into the ground, and one loosely tied across the offside, to which tho 
woof was wound, another similar one being in front and looped to a 
band, against wliieli the weaver leaned back to pull it tight. A huge flab 
paper-knife seemed to complete tho arrangement, being some four inches 
wide it, when placed on edge, opened out the strings enough to allow a 
little ball of thread to pass through j letting the said paper-knife lie flat 
seemed to oiien tho strands tho other way, and the little ball was rolled 
hack again : with this they wove cloths with a simple pattern, which were 
from a foot to eighteen inches wide. Scvenvl were weaving men’s cloths 
of the strong honrhea, 5 feet long by 3 inches wide, and with ornamental 
ends. 

After an early breakfast at 9 o’clock I started with several men for tho 
summit of the hill, and after a steep climb reached it and found it had been 
jhumed about two years before, so we set to work and in an Lour cleared 
off a good deal, enough to enable mo to see round and get bearings. The 
view was a flue one, bounded on tho north by tho Mishmi Hills, north-east 
by Dupha I3um 15,000 feet, avoU snowed down to 2,000 foot or so from the 
summit; east the Thungan Bum, 11,000 feet, was well seen, but had no 
snow on it, tho distance about 53 miles; thonce round towards the south 
I saw the eastern prolongation of Patkai, with the depressions in tho 
range where the old Burmese route crossed, at probably 1,600 or at the 
least 1,000 feet lower elevation than the present pass of 3,500 feet. Over 
and beyond this marked depression could be seen a rather high group 
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of hills,—a fcaiure visible here alone, as elsewhere the range of Patkai 
hid them from view. 

The hills seen beyond were expressively called the “ Loglai Patkai” 
by the Ndga headman, who caught mo making an outline and taking bear* 
ings. They may be the group that lie between the Loglai and Turong 
rivers. From this point west, the entire line of the Patkfti crest was visible, 
but slightly undulating till near Maium, where there seemed to be several 
depressions, before the rise to the 6,939 feet of that peak. The seven 
large spurs, running north and more or less at right angles, were very 
distinctly seen with their intervening valleys, all, like the main range, 
densely wooded, the Nambong draining all that was lying in this direction. 
Some of the more western spurs of Patkai were sufficiently high, and form 
the sky-line, as Longvoi Pipoi, and Nongya Sapon, projecting into the 
Namtsik valley, which lay west, and seemed filled with low rolling hills, 
one behind the other, for a loxjg way. Towards the. north-west*at some 
miles off, and seen more or less on end, were the ranges dividing the Namtsik 
from the Tirap basins, some peaks, as ‘ Mung phra,’ Kongtam, Kangatu, 
and Yungbhi, were from 2,500 tq 4,000 feet high ; further west again 
about Mukum, the hills gradually sank to the level of the plains, in a sea 
of forest. I observed that the mists in the early part of the morning, or 
before noon, poured for hours over the lowest part of Patkai above indi¬ 
cated, like milk from a jug, and the phenomenon was repeated daily 
during our stay, thus marking it unmistakeably as the lowest part of the 
range. East of this part (whicli seemed the Upper Namrup on our side 
and Loglai on the other) the range rose again, though not to any great 
height, lictween Patkai and Dupha Bum, beyond Diking, rose a fine 
group of hills called by these people Miao Bum, and between Miao and 
Boukap, on which we stood, were the small hills called Nan-nan and 
Tantuk, between which Pemberton says the old route lay. and the Namrup 
flowed, under the name of the Nani-huk or Namhok, and near the village 
of Namphuk; the alternative route to the Nunki, Nambongmuk, 
passed hence also, it was taken by Mr. IT. L. Jenkins and my brother some 
years ago, in 1869. 

Towards the afternoon we descended through a clearing, whore we saw 
boys lopping the tree branches that overhung a gully, seemingly a very 
perilous job and needing some nerve, as the branches fell quite 600 feet. 
In the evening, an old Niga gave many particulars about the Nonyang 
lake and valley, and the previous inhabitants, routes to Burma, Sea. Ho 
gave the length of the valley as one day's journey, and says hq lived with 
other Nagas once on the hills overlooking the western end of the lake, 
where there are now no> villages. ' The original inhabftants were, ho 
said, Kbamjaugs, Aitonias, and Turong Turai, con (inning what 1 had 
4 
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heard before, and that Nagas inhabited the hill ranges around on the 
west. 

At night we had again a large audience, the men and boys seated 
round the camp-fire, the women and girls in a circle standing outside. I 
was asked all sorts of questions about my country and people, the Queen, 
railways, and steamers, on which Hung had been dilating more or less. 

Next morning after chota hazri, I started eastwards with my orderly 
and a couple of Nagas, and got into a jhum on the eastern fiank of our hill, 
fi'om whence 1 obtained a fine view. At noon we returned and had 
breakfast and after a rest, 1 made an outline sketch of tl:e 'Namtsik valley, 
and then saw a fine sunset. I also fired a few rounds from my revolver, at a 
mark, to the delight of the young men, who cut out all the bullets at once 
from the old stump. Some eight or nine Kessa* Nagas came to the village 
from the other side of Patkai, and were pointed out to mo. They were, I 
could sefli in various ways somewhat differeqt to the Nagas I was among. 
Paler in colour, more ugly and sinister in looks, destitute of ariha or of orna¬ 
ment, and each wore a large wrap of bonrhea cloth. They also did not 
tattoo. It was difiicult to communicate with them, as only one or two 
knew a few words of Singphu, and their “ Naga” was also very different. 
The Sonkap headman and others told me they belonged to a tribe who 
sacrificed human beings, and, as this was news to me, I took somo pains to 
get it confirmed by them. The Nagas replied by explaining that it was 
done as an old custom, to secure good crops when there was likelihood of 
failure, and not through vvantonness, and that they explained tliis to the 
victims, men and women, captured or bought, who were tied to a stake, 
and killed, as far as I understood, by a cut across the abdomen transversely 
in some way. It would be very desirjvble to verify this on the spot, and, 
if it proved true, endeavour to suppress the practice of such a custom at 
our doors. 

The entire Naga question must be taken up sooner or later and 
* jSvoperly settled, or it will be a source of constant trouble to us. We have 
had very fair success with the Aryan populations of India, but seem to 
fail signally among non-Arylans. Dr. Hunter’s remarks regarding such 
races are worthy of the most careful attention. They seem to need a com¬ 
bination of the autocratic and p.itriarchal,—an essentially Personal as 
distinguished from a Departmental Government, with its cloud of Babus, 
a race mortally detested by the Nagas and such like tribes (and with 
reason). This indis])cnsablc clement of personal regard our Government 
seems to syrtematieally ignore, the most potent tie which can connect us 
with these jieople is frequently and recklessly severed, with results that 

• Ndgas on our side of Patkai nro c.-illod “ llijud Nagas,” or cooked, i. «., civi¬ 
lized, those on the Bunuoso sido are Kossa = Kutcha, or raw. 
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act disastrously on them. Yet, instead o£ blaming ourselves, who should 
know better, we blame the savage, and wonder at the result. In time no 
doubt these people might be educated and understand us and our institu¬ 
tions, but in the meanwhile they need an intelligent “ Chief” over them, 
rather than a department, and one not changed for ovepy little irivulous 
pretext, but one who will elect to live and die among them and work for 
them. From being a set of treacherous and turbulent races, they would 
become a prolific source from which our Indian army could recruit most 
valuable and trustworthy material. They are particularly susceptible to 
personal kindness. It is to be lamented that with the opportunit}' and 
power to govern them successfully, there should be deliberate blundering 
through thoughtlessness. Such men as Captain John Jiutler are needed, 
they are few and far between perhaps, but are still to be found with a little 
trouble. 

But to return to these Kutcha Niigas ; what tliiey wore like In their 
houses I can’t say, but hero they wore a sinister triiculoiit look, and there 
was more difference between them each individually than i.s usual, though 
the colour was somewhat unifoVrn ; they wore tho hair cropped to a 
horizontal lino across tho forehead, as is so common among all Niigas. 
They spoke very little, and in undertones, to each other, their numerals, 
like those of all tho races in Eastern Assam, being on the same basis, with 
minor variations. 

At l;^t we got to sleep, and after a pleasant night wore up at dawn. 
I asked the Naga headman to assist me in procuring some curios, personal 
ornaments, costumes, &c., but it proved to be no easy matter. They might 
give away, but l\ow could they sell such things ? Of courte, if gioen, a 
present was expected in return of, say, at least double value. 

At first they quite failed to see why I wanted their costumes and orna¬ 
ments, unless for some unstated purpose, not a good one,—to perform 
magic with, perhaps; but gradually I got them to see it as a harmless 
and laughable peculiarity of mine, and I secured a few of the things, 
though at exoijbitant rates. I got them to see it best and easiest by 
selecting a girl well got up, and saying I would like to take the “ lot” as 
it stood, bar tho girl. Naga-like, they could not resist tho temptation to 
palm off bad things for good. Eventually, we got what wo wanted, had 
breakfast, and, while packing, I showed them all another village through 
the telescope. Their astonishment was considerable, and, as usual, *they 
thought tho village had been brought near by magic. 

Ere midday wo were off down for tho Namtsik, where, meeting a 
young Naga 1 secured some samples of his gunpowder 4n exchange for 
some bullets, on which ho set a high value. The powder was kept in dry 
bamboo tubes, with a stopper and bit of cloth. I also ma^Ie him sell mo 
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his jacket and crinoline, or at least three-fourths of it, for. he said if he 
went up home without it, he would be a laughing-stock to all the girls, 
even though ho had his cloth on. Our men soon appeared emerging from 
'the gully, and we shipped everything and got off, the dropping down 
stream being very pleasant work, and the rapids giving very little trouble. 
At one place, a long deep pool shaded by overhanging rocks and trees, we 
.found a party of Ndgas fishing; their mode was to stake the shallows 
above and below, and set a scries of traps, then to hoe or dig in by stakes 
or daos a lot of the bright red fine clay of the bank at that place, which 
renders the water like pink cream, whereupon the fish in the jwol clear out, 
and in so doing all get caught. They go about, too, on bamboo rafts, and 
beat the water, to scare the fish; generally each person gets two or three 
big fish to take homo. We shot along pretty quickly, and at last camped 
on a bed of shingle at the river side, where there was plenty of grass 
to sleep on, and firewood. Here the dam-dums, or moans, small flies on 
silent wing, tormented us. Their bites or stings itch the next day and 
often cause bad sores. 

Next morning we got off early, and shot some rapids in a way that 
made us all hold our breath. The river had risen somewhat. At one place 
we came to a huge rock that rose out of the Namtsik, in a deep pool, and 
it had four large sculptured circles on it in contact, each about a foot in 
diameter, and containing an eight-petalled rose,—whether a Hindu or 
Buddhist emblem I cannot say. It is, however, well known to the people 
about, who declare it a work of the Ahom liajas many years ago ; a part 
of two circles which is missing is said to have been struck off by 
lightning. • 

By 4 p. M. we reached the mouth of the Namtsik and the elephant- 
stockade, having taken in our remaining stores we pushed on to the 
Nmbai muk the same evening. I had seen the young Singphu Chief, 
Kherim Gam, at Namtsik, and he agreed to meet me at Tirap. 

Next day we pushed on, passed the Kasam, Mganto and Kherim Pani, 
into the Dihing river, landed at Gogo and saw some peculiar men, said 
to be Eastern Singphus, from far up the Dihing; the headman wore a 
peculiar Chiuese-looking cap, jacket, &c., and had a most celestial look 
about him, he proved kindly and intelligent, and made some shrewd remarks. 
I also saw here a huge pair of jangphais or amber ear-plugs, worn by 
a old but remarkably good-looking woman. She would not part with 
them, though 1 offered a largo sum, their full market value in Assam. 

Again we started on and shot some very bad rapids in a way that 
astonished all on board, in some places we went for fully 800 yards at 
about ten to twelve miles an hour flying over the boulders only just below 
us, and which seemed to pass like bauds of colour,—to have caught in 
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one would either have split the canoe in two, or sent us and it rolling 
pell-mell into the deep water below. 

Mdng, however, seemed to know his work, and only once showed a little 
weakness, when in shooting down a rapid with a bend in it, and that seemed 
to end in a huge pile of snags and branches, the leading paddlcrs jumped 
overboard, and I had just time to jump forward and gi/e six or seven hard 
side-strokes with my largo-bladed Boh Bog paddle, which served to convert a 
frightful upset into a hard bump. We reached the bend above Tirapmdk 
about 3 p. M., and most of us got out and walked acj'oss the chord of the arc 
on the sand and grass ; five or six of the men, who had gone on foot and 
carried light loads, here joined us, and we got to Tirap itself about 4 p. m., 
camping where we did before, on the sands, just above where the rivers 
joined in the fork', and opposite the end of Kherim Gam’s village. They 
soon had the tents up, firewood in, and wore hard at it cooking, when my 
dak by two men turned up, it had been waiting a week. They also brought 
a few acceptable stores. Kherim arrived at night, and in the morning camo 
over and we bad a long talk together on many matters. Ho seemed much 
pleased to see me, and asked after Jenkins Saheb and my brother, with 
whom he had gone to Hukong in 1868-09. He particularly wanted me to 
promise to repeat my visit next' cold season, and offered to go anywhere 
with me I liked,—especially Hukong, where he was well known, and has 
two sisters married to Chiefs. One of these two, over on a visit to Assam 
camo as soon as Kherim was gone and interviewed me. She is married to 
Dubong Gam, on the Turong, and asked me to visit them, guaranteeing my 
safety. She was a smart, intelligent little woman, and it was now twenty 
years since she had been homo to Assam. She had her four children with 
her. Through an interpreter wc had a long conversation. She seemed 
thoroughly to understand the relative positions of the Singphus on our side 
and hers, and declared the keeping of slaves not so bad after all, and in 
some cases necessary; at the same time, they all admired the peace and 
security to life and property seen on our side. As usual, she camo with a 
small present,—fowls, rice, milk, &c.,—and in return I gave her an assort¬ 
ment of strong needles, some threads, tapes, and handkerchiefs for the 
children. She was soon to return to Hukong, and several of their slaves 
had come to take her and the children back, a ten days’ journey vid the 
Ndga villages and Narayong. As far as I could see, the system of slavery 
in force in Hukong is not the curse John Bull so often supposes it to be^ 
and seems particularly well adapted to the state of society prevalent there. 
The slaves, often either Assamese or their mixed descendants, are treated 
more or less as part of the family, a proof of their bappines|i being that they 
do not run away and join 6ur side when possible. Leaving the Tirap, we 
went down to the small Khampti village of Manmo, where 1 saw and 
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sketched a pretty little Buddhist ohang and school-house with very fair 
carving about it. For some reason, the Bapu, like the one at Bor Pakhial, has 
gone to Burma, and they did not know whether he would return. It seems 
a great pity if Buddhism is doomed to die out here among these people; 
theoretically and practically it seems infinitely better than what they are 
getting in lieu of it, i. c., a mixture of the dregs of several superstitions. 

We reached Bor Pakhial about 3 i*. m. and camped this time up on the 
bank near the houses and some bamboos, and soon had a collection to learn 
of our success. A little before sunset I fixed up the telescope pretty firmly, 
and showed them several canoes full of people in the distance ; there was 
great excitement over it, for, though very far off, the boys kept calling out 
the names of the girls and women in the boats, and were able to recognize- 
them. As they came nearer it was a pretty sight, and they made the boats 
travel, as most of them had oars and were paddling. As the canoes were too 
small to sit down in, all were standing in a row, five or six in each long and 
narrow dug-out, then they all ran up to see us. Several old men' reiterated 
the story about the people who had originally inhabited the valley of Nong- 
yang, and who were driven out by the Singphus. They also indicated the 
difficulties of a route east via Manchi or Bor Khampti, up the Dihing, of 
the Sitkha ; of this latter route, they could only speak by repute. 

Taking the configuration of the whole country and the ranges around, 
in regard to the countries beyond, it seems that the only feasible in or 
outlet is via the Namrup basin and Nongyang or Loglai; eastwards the 
Fatkai noc only rises, but the approaches from cither side become more and 
more difficult and traverse an uninhabited country. Westwards, again, 
though inhabited by Nagas, the hills are also more difficult, and the actual 
water-parting at a much higher elevation, the tract of mountainous country 
on either side beconung mucii wider. 

The discovery of the actual route where it crossed the Fatkai in olden 
times is not now very difficult, its locality is known, and exploration on the 
spot is all that is necessary. 

It is not unlikely that in ascending some one of the several gaps in 
the lower part of the range east of the present pass, and not more than 
two or three miles distant, the path may be found to debouch almost at 
once on the level, or but little above it, rendering a route anything but 
difficult to open there, 

Certainly, the elevation cannot be over 600 or 800 feet above the 
tributary of Loglai first met, that river itself probably running at about 
1,000 feet below the crest. Nongyang is but 1,200 feet below a much 
higher portion. There are reasons for presuming that this old route was iu 
use as the “ Doi bat” in 692 A. D. by the earliest Shans from Mogong. 

In illustration of this paper sec Plates YIII to Xlll. 
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II .—On tTie IdenUjication of certain Dtamond Minee in India which were 
hnown to and worked hy the Ancients, especially those which were 
visited hy Tavernier. With a note on the history of the Koh-i-nwr .— 
By V. Ball, Esq., M. A., F. G. S., Geological Surrey of India. 

{Two woodcuts.) 

[Received 26th January;—Read 2nd February, 1881.] 

Having recently published a general account of Indian diamond 
deposits* in which I unfortunately allowed myself, in more than one 
instance to he misled hy untrustworthy authorities and having still more 
recently had an opportunity of consulting original works not available to 
me when I wrote, I am anxious, on this the first opportunity to correct, 
as far as possible, the errors to which I have given currency and to place on 
record some of the more important conclusions at which I have arrived. 

Undoubtedly the best general account of Indian diamond deposits 
published up to within the past few years is that hy Karl Ritter in his 
Erdkunde Asien (Vol. VI, LS3G). This most careful and assiduous compiler 
has been quoted and misquoted, generally without acknowledgment, hy a host 
of subsequent compilers, none of whom have supplemented his account by re¬ 
ference to the modern researches published hy the Geological Survey of India. 
1 am compelled to add that one of the latest writers on Indian Diainonds,t 
has hy not having had recourse to this last source of information, misled 
his readers as to the positive amount of knowledge possessed at present 
regarding the mode of occurrence of Indian Diamonds. He has rchabili- 
tatv-‘d several long exploded theories as to their age. In his identification 
of the localities visited hy Tavernier he has been rather wide oi the mark 
while other parts of his paper e3[)ecially his table of diamond weights are 
internally inconsistent with one another. 

Tavernier’s visits to India took place in the middle of the 17th 
century. He describes the mines at three localities, namely, Kaolconda in 
the Carnatic, Gani or Coulour in the kingdom of Golconda and iSoumel- 
pour. • 

The identification of those three localities, has, so far as I can 
ascertain never been successfully made out. It is the object of this paper 
to describe the result of my investigations and also to draw attention to 
the fact that the Diamond mines mentioned in the Ain-i-Akhari as being 
situated at Beiragarh| are known to have been at a spot where traces of 
the mi)ies are still to he seen. 

• Scientific Froceodings pf the Royal Dublin Society, 1880. 
t Quarterly Journal of Science, N. S. Vol. VI, 1876. 

} Vido Qladwiu’s Translation, Vol. II, p. 58. 
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It is not within the scope of this communication to describe the 
'mines themselves, that I have done already elsewhere and hope to do 
so again more fully hereafter. It is from the historical point of view alone 
that they arc discussed at present. 

I. Gani-Couloue not identical with GAWT-PAHTTiiL Lat. 16“ 89' 
Long, 80 “ 27' hut with Kollue Lat. 16“ 42' 30* Long, 80* 5'. 
(Atias Sheet No. 75.) 

t 

The mines at Gani called also Coulour by the Persians were situated, 
according to Tavernier, seven days’ journey eastwards from Golcoiida.* In 
a subsequent chapterf to that in w’hich tlie above statement is made he 
adds some details regarding the route. The itinerary being as follows : 


Golconda to Almaspinde,. 3^ Gos(? 2.}) 

Alrnaspinde to Kaper, ... 2 h 

Kaper to Montccour, . 2^ „ 

Montecour to Nagelpar, . 2 „ 

Nagelpar to Eligada,. 1^- „ 

Eligada to Sarvaron,... 1 „ 

Sarvaron to Mellaserou, .. I „ 

Mellaserou to Ponocuur, . 1^ „ 

From Ponocour you have only to cross the river 
to Coulour or Gani. 

Total 14f Gos. ’ 


The total of these items amounts to 14 t gos and in the English edition of 
the Travels J amounts to 15.J-. But it must he concluded that both tables 
contain misprints since Tavernier expressly says tliat the distance was 13| gos 
or 55 French leagues the gos being equal to 4 leagues. Taking this 
league to be equal to 4,444a metres its value expressed in English miles 
would bo 2'7B and therefore the gos (2'78 X 4) would be equal to 11‘12 
English miles,§ or rather less than the modern Indian stage distance of 
6 coss or about 12 miles. The distance of Coulour from Golconda was 
therefore, by the route taken by Tavernier, 153 miles (1:1’12 x 13*75.) 
It is impossible to .identify all the names of stages mentioned in the 
above list, some of them as Almaspinde and Montecour have a very 

• Voyages, Liv. II, Chap. XVI, p. 304, Paris, 1677. 

t ldem,j Chap. XVIII, p. 316. 

{ Lond. fol 1684, p. 142. 

\ Heyne (Tracts, p. 94) mentions the Gow as a term in use in his lime (1795). 
It was, he says, equal to eight miles. 
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un>Inrlian sound about them; but Eligada seems to be Oorlagondah of 
Atlas sheet 75 (Lat. 17’ 15' Long. 79’ 55') and Sarvaron and Mellaserou. 
may very possibly be represe)ited by the modern Singawarum and Mailla- 
'cheroo, they being separated from one another and from the crossing of 
the Kistna river to certain diamond mines, by distances ^vliich correspond, 
nearly, to those given by 'favernier. ^ 

If the diamond mines of Coulour were situated south of the Kistna 
and that was the river crossed and not its tributary the Moonyair then they 
were wholly distinct from those of Partial. In favour of this there is much 
to be said. On the south bank of the Kistna west of Chintapilly in Lat. 16** 
42' 30" and Long. 80’ 5' there is a diamond locality which on the oldest 
engraved map I have seen, that by Thomas Jefferys, (London, 1768) is called 
Kiilur or Gani. This it may be thought would finally settle the question, 
but as I shall have to say when speaking of Kaolconda both this authority 
and Benncll ovidentl}' took their information, from Tavernier, and not 
from independent sources. 

Fortunately a manuscript map by Col. Colin Mackenzie, of the 
Nizam's dominions, which is dated 1798, indicates this locality as Coulour 
and marks it as a diamond mine.^ Partial is written separately in its 
proper place as Gani-Partial and so also is a well known intermediate 
locality at Istapully and both arc marked as having diamond minc.s. I 
think on the whole we are bound to conclude therefore tliat Tavernier’s 
Gani Coulour was not identical with Gani Partial the modern Partial but 
with the modern Kollur as it is written on the Atlas Sheet No. 75. So 
far as can be seen from the map its surroundings are not inconsistent with 
Tavernier’s description, he says the mine is close to a large town on the same 
river (Kistna ?) which ho crossed on the road to Raolconda, and that a 
league and a half fron) the town there are high mountains which arc in the 
form of a cross. In the intervening plain the search far diamonds was 
carried on. The locality too, it may bo added, is in the middle of presumedly 
diamond bearing rocks. 

Now as regards this word Gani there is still a remark to be 
made. Its recurrence in the titles of two mines winch I have shewn 
were distinct, suggests that it was not a proper name, and that in fact it 
really meant ‘ mine of ’ being only a corruption of Kati i.* We know that 
the letters G and K are interchangeable in some Indian languages and 
thei'efore no particular effort is required to accept the view that Gani 
Coulour meant simply the mine of Coulour, t. e., the modern K»)llur. 8o that 
to speak of, the mine of Gani, us is often done, is meaningless tautology. 

* • 

• I am indobted to Mr. Baden Powoll, C. S. for this iutorprefation, vide ' Punjab 
Manufactures’, p. 197. 

5 
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Identity of the Great Mogul Diamond with the Koh-i-nur. 

As the identity of the Great Mogul or Kollur diamond has been the 
subject of much controversy I think it well to include the following note 
here since it properly comes under the head of Gani-Coulour or Kollur. 
Tavernier states that not only it, but many otlier large stones were pro¬ 
duced there, and he adds, that, in his time the miners still continued to lind 
large stones in the same mines. 

I shall first quote verbatim and then analyze what • Tavernier has 
written regarding this diamond. Having gone to take leave of the Great 
Mogul (Aurangzeb) on the 1st of November IfitJo, he was invited to return 
on the following morning to see the Emperor’s jewels. lie says,* “ The 
first object which Akel Kan (the Custodian of the Jewels) put in my hands 
was the great diamond, which is a ro.se, round, very convex (? haute) on 
one side j at the edge of one side there is a small notch (cran) vwith a flaw 
in it. The water is perfection and it weighs 319j- ratis which are equal 
to 280 of our carats the rati being of a carat. When Mirgimola who 
betrayed the king of Golconda, hrs master, made a gift of this stone to 
Shah Jehan from whom it is descended it was uncut and weighed 9o0 
ratis which arc equal to 787 i- carats and it had many flaws. If this 
stone had been in Euroi)e it would have been tliflortmtly tivah'd, for some 
good pieces would have been taken from it and tlio stone left much larg-.T, 
as it is it has been almost polished away. It was Sieur Hortonsio Borgio, 
a Venetian who cut it, for which he wa.s badly paid, d'hey reproached him 
with having spoilt the stone which ought to have remained heavier and 
instead of paying him, the Mmperor made liim pay a tine of lOjOOOf 
(rupees) and would have taken still more if he had possessed it. If 
Hortensio had known his work better he might have taken some good 
pieces off without doing injury to the king and without having expended 
so much trouble in pi)li.shing it, but he was not a very accomplished dia¬ 
mond-cutter.” 

It is now believed by some authorities that very large pieces, inclu¬ 
ding the Orloff diamond were as a matter of fact cleaved off from the 
original Great Mogul. Certainly cleavage had as much to do with the 
sha])C of the Koh-i-Nur as polishing. 

In the chapter on his visit to the mines at Coulour,^ he says that 
the Great Mogul diamond was found there. If this be true and also that 
the mine was only discovered about 100 years before his visit, which 

• Voyages, Vol II, Livro, 2, p. 249. Paris Ed. 1677. 

^ Evou this item is variously stated by compilers who seem to havo boon the cause 
of much of the confusion that exists about the weights &c., of this historical gem. 

X 1. c., p. 305. 
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took place between the years 16G5 and 1669, then this diamond cannot 
hare the great antiquity claimed for it by some of those who consider 
it to be identical with the Koh-i-nur. 

Tavernier’s third mention of this diamond which is accompanied by a 
figure is as follows : “ This diamond belongs to the Great'Mogul who did 

me the honour to show it to rno with all his other jewels one sees the 
form which it I’eceived on being cut. On my being permitted to weigh it I 
have found its weight to be 319J ratis which are 279of our carats. In 
its rough state it weighed as I have said 907 ratis which are 793fV carats. 
The stone has the same form as if one cut an egg in two.” 

He gives us therefore two different accounts of its weight in the 
rough, 900 ratis or 787 tj- carats and 907 ratis or 793carats. It is 
obvious that there is a mistake as the two do not agree it> any respect (?ven 
the equivalent values csilcuhitod at 1. rati — 2 of a carat should be 787^ 
and 793 1 have already pointed out strange and unaccountable defects in 

Tavernier’s arithmetic. 

Different weights and measures appear to have boon used in different 
parts of the country in his time, the mangelin = carats or 7 grains at 
Kaolconda and Coulour ; the rati = of a carat or 3a- grains at Soumolpour. 
If we could with approximate aecuvacy fix the value of the rati mentioned 
by Tavernier we might succeed perhaj)s in instituting a fair comparison 
between the Great Mogul and other diamonds. It seems to bo dillicult to 
believe that it equalled grains as he states. In Nagpur in the year 1827 
according to Mi*. Jenkins the rati was oidy 2'011( grains. The French 
grain was equal to about *77 of a troy grain, therefore since the rati 
contained 3.i of thtW, its value would have been 2*695 or say 2 7 troy. 
This fact seems to have been overlooked by some who have endeavoured to 
reduce the weights given by 'ravurnicr: non-experts too, appear to have 
forgotten that the diamond grain is not identical with any other grain, 
though our English carat contains 4 of these grains it only consists of 
3*174 troy grains.* So calculated, the weight of the Great Mogul would 


be 


319*5 X 2 7 
3*174 


271*78 English carats. If in this equation we could 


see our way to putting the value of Tavernier’s rati at 1*84 instead of 2*7 
then the exact weight of the Koh-i-nur when brought to England would 
be obtained but for this there is perhaps no neee.s.sity. Another system of 
calculation is used by the writer of a note in the Groat Exhibition Catalogue of 
1851, in which he adopts the known maximum weight of a rali\it 2-,-*„- grains 
( ? what grains) and thence deduces 175 carats as the weight of the Great 
Mogul. This is somewhat short of the“180iV oarats of the ffoh-i-nur while 
the other is too large. Supposing the Koh-i-nur to be identical with the Groat 
• yidt EIncyclopcedia BritunnicOi Art. Diamond. 
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Mogul it may have been mutilated during its travels and this may account 
for the loss in weight 271*78—186 06 = 85*72 carats, and for the difference 
in its shape when brought to England from the sketch given by Tavernier. 



The Gheat Mooul The Koh-i-nuk 

(I'rom sketch by Tavernier). (Before reeutting), 

\ 

It is probable moreover that Tavernier’s sketch'or*’diagram as it might be 
called, which is here reproduced for comparison, was from memory and was 
therefore more regular in outline than the original. The name Great Mogul 
was, of course, not of native origin but was probably"first 'conferred by 
Tavernier. By the natives, it was in all probability originally known as the 
Kollur diamond. In reference to this I was quite accidentally informed, by 
a native jeweller of Calcutta that it has been suggested, if not absolutely 
stated by some native wTitcr that the title Koh-i-nur really owes its origin 
to a change in the originally meaningless name Kollur. Such changes, in 
which, while the sound is more or less retained, a meaning is acquired are 
not by any means rare in Oriental languages while they somctimes^occur in 
those of Europe. Thus English surnames in the mouths of natives become 
changed into words of similar sound which have a meaning in Hindustani or 
whatever the language spoken may be. 

From the above I think it will be admitted that there are good reasons 
for believing in the identity of the Great Mogul or Kollur diamond of 
Tavernier with the Koh-i-nur. In spite of the slight diffierencos in weight 
in his two statements we cannot suppose that he sjiw two distinct diamonds, 
and the hypothesis that the Great Mogul diamond still exists in Persia 
under a different -name is wholly without foundation. 

II. Baolconsa, identical with Dawduconda, Lot. 15® 41' hong. 76* 50'.— 
District of Mudyul in Haidrabad. 

It has hitherto been supposed by all the authors to whose writings 
I have had access that Tavernier’s Raolconda can no longer be traced 
and certainly the investigation presents some difficulties, but I venture to 
believe that the following affords the right clue to its identification, 
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According to Tavernier* Baolconda was situated in the Province 
* Camaticn^-^ five days’ journey from Golconda and eiglit or nine from 
yisapour (Bijapur). Remembering that he states that he crossed the river 
separating the kingdoms of Golconda and Visapour, i. e., tlic Kistna or its 
tributary the Bhima and fixing the rate of travelling at 20 nnles a day 
which seems to have been Tavernier’s average, wo sliould arrive at the con¬ 
clusion that Raolconda was situated somewhere in the angle between the 
Kistna and Toongabudra rivers and not far from their junction ; but as in 
the case of Gani-Coiilou^ Tavernier gives a route li.st of the stages between 
Golconda and Raolconda which, on analysis, proves to be quite inconsistent 
with the above stated distance between them. This list is as follows :— 


1. Golconda to Canapour, .. 1 

2. Canapour to Parquel, . 

3. Parquel to Cakcnol, .. ■ 1 

4. Cakenol to Canol-Candanor,. 3 

5. Canol-Candanor to Setapour,. 1 

6. Setapour to the river,.-... 1 


(This river is the frontier of the kingdoms 
of Golconda and Visapour, i. e., the 
Kistna). 

7. The river to Alpour. -J 

8. Alpour to Canol, . |- 

9. Canol to Raolconda, . 2? 


Oos. 

II 

11 

II 

II 


.. (?) 

.. (?) 

II 


The total of these items would bo 14 

Here again thei'O is something wrong in the arithmetic since Tavernier 
gives the total as being 17 gos. probably the items 7 and 8 are misprints 
for 3 each. To begin with there are here given 9 stages and the distance 
17 Gos. or 68 French leagues must have been, according to the method of 
calculation adopted above in the case of Gani-Coulour,J about 189 miles. 
If Gani-Coulour 150 miles distant from Golconda was a seven days’ journey 
it follows that Raolconda must have been much nearer nine than five, and 
therefore it seems probable that Tavernier really meant to write exactly the 
converse of what he did write, and that we should transpose the distances 
given respectively of Raolconda from Golconda and from Visapour. 

This being done and these new indices of position being applied to the 
map, we are led unhesitatingly to identify Tavernier’s Baolconda with the 

* Voyages des Indes, Paris, 1867, Ser. II, Chap. XV, p. 293. 
t This torm or rather Karnata was an ancient Hindu geographical division 
which conaprehondod the tableland of South India above tho Ghats. Soo Hamilton’s 
Hindust&n, Vol. II, p. 247. Also FcrisJitii’s History by J. Scott, Vol. I, p. 45. 
t i. 0 ., one league = 2'78 English miles. 
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modern Bawduconda in Lat. 15° 41' and Long. 76° 50'. That Baolconda 
was not on the Kistna or its tributary the Bhima as some writers have 
supposed is evident from the fact that Tavernier states that on his return 
journey from Baolconda the governor gave him an escort of six horsemen 
in order that he might traverse in safety the tract under his government 
up to the river separating the two kingdoms and which was, as shewn above, 
at the Gth of 9 stages on his outwai'd journey. 

Bawduconda, as the crow Hies, is situated 165 miles south-west from 
Golconda and by road it must be quite IbO miles. JU'rom liijapour (or Visa- 
pour) it is about 110 miles or some live days’ journey to the south-east. 
The town is 6 miles distant from the western bank of the Toongabudra 
river one of tlie i)rincipal feeders of the. Kistna. From the station of 
Kaichur on the Madras Bail way Bawduconda is about 50 miles distant in 
a south-westerly direction. ^ 

I believe it will be admitted by all who care to investigate the question 
that the above is a legitimate eom-luhion. Tavernier’s two statements as 
they stand arc clearly contradictory, hut the first being amended as I have 
suggested their united testimony .seems to compel the conviction that we 
have at length identified his Haoleonda. 

Tavernier describes the neighbourhood of Baolconda as being s.andy 
and full of rocks and thickets somewhat similar to the environs of Fontaine¬ 
bleau.* I have not seen any recent account of the locality and the geology 
can only be guessed at. All round at no great distance crystalline rocks are 
known to occur, but Tavernier’s account of the miitri.v seems to indicate a 
rock other than any belonging to the crystalline series. However, it is no 
part of my present object to enter further into this question nor is it 
necessary to rejiroducc Taxernier’s account here. * 

Captain Burionf who appears to have located Baolconda on the Bhima 
as he certainly did Gani (i. e., Coulour) relates that ho heard of diamonds 
in Raichur and that Sir Salar Jung offered to arrange for his going there, 
but that ho gave up the idea oil hearing that there were only crystalline 
rocks there. It is possible that a tradition of diamonds at Bawduconda 
in the Mudgul Circ.ar adjoining Baichiir may still linger at Ilaidrabad. 

1 let the above stand without alteration though since it was written 
I have had an opportunity of examining a number of old maps at the Sur* 
veyor General’s Office, for which my thanks are due to Mr. James. 

• This description is very similar to that given hy Newhold of the opposite or 
eastern hank of the river where granite rocks rise from a wido expanse of farrowed 
sand. Vide Madras Journal of Litcraturo and Science, Vol. XI, p. 126. Unfor¬ 
tunately Newhold nover mentions Bawduconda though ho passed within a few miles 
of it v^hile on two of his traverses. 

Vide Quarterly Journal of Science, Vol. VI, 1876. 
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Thomas Jefferys’ engraved map of India, dated 1768 gives Tavernier’s 
stages to Baolconda which is placed in the angle between the Bhiina and 
■Kistna with such accuracy that it is impossible not to conclude that tlie 
route was laid down to Gt Tavernier’s supposed line and n(jt from indepen¬ 
dent evidence, there is too, other internal evidence that Jefferys took some of 
his localities from Tavernier. 

llennell’s map of 1788 is open to preciscl)’' the same criticism. But 
a manuscript map of the Nizam’s dominions by Col. Colin Mackenzie, 
dated 1798 largely drawn from actual surveys, does not represent any 
similar route terminating at Kaolconda, but it does give Uawdneonda in its 
right place. A village culled Alpour situated soutli of llaichur on this 
map may be identical with the locality, two marches from Baolconda, which 
is mentioned by Tavernier. Similarly Boorcnll another village near Gol- 
conda may be Tavernier’s Parquel. lleyne it is true in a map publishecT 
with his tracts calls Karnul, Canoul and Canul in the text, these are 
almost the same words as Tavernier’s C.iuol. 

In conclusion if Kaolconda be nbt identical with Uawdneonda I can 
only suggest that it may be Kamulkota a known diamond mine in 
Lat. 15* 81' Long. 78* 8' 15" but being 120 miles as the crow flics 
from llaidrabad and 150 miles from liijapur, two rivers, the Ki.stna and 
Tungabudra having to be crossed to reach it, en route from the former, it 
does not fit so well with Tavernier’s description. Kamulkota is only about 
19 miles south of Karnul whereas Itawduconda must have been 30 miles 
from Tavernier’s Cauol. 

i 

III.— SouMELPOUR of Tavernier situated in CJiutia Nagpur and not 

identical^witli Samhalpur as has been supposed by some authors. 

Tossibly represented by the modern Simah in JPalamoto-, Lat 23° 35' N. 

Long. 81° 21' J?. 

When writing of Ptolomey’s Adamusflus in the paper already quoted 
I pointed out that though doubtless it was intended for the Mahanadi its 
upper reaches are represented as passing through a region called Cocconage 
which is supposed to be identical with Clmtia Nagpur. Though this is not 
exactly the case still one of the principal tributaries of the Mahanadi, 
namely, the Ebe, which is itself believed to be diamond bearing, passes 
through a large portion of Clmtia Nagpur. 

Although I included Tavernier’s description of Soumelpour under the 
heading of Samhalpur 1 recognised that the facta did not seem to fit which 
I attributed to defective geographical knowledge on his part. There 
can be no question, however, that the Soumelpour which was visited by 
him was situated far to the north, being if not identical with, at least not 
very far removed from, the localities in Eokrah or Chutia Nagpur which 
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wore discussed in a paper by the late Mr. Blochmann'*' who states that the 
Generals of Akbar and Jahangiri were led to invade Kokrah and attack the 
Eaja on account of the diamonds which it was believed they would find 
there. Mr. Blochmann believed the river to have been the Sunk and I 
mention in my paper that a spot is still shown in that river where 
diamonds arc said to have been found. 

Tavernier’s list of stages from Agra to this mine as in the other cases 
presents some perplexing items. It is as follows with the real distances in 
miles added for comparison. 

Costes. 

Agra to Hul.-ibas (Allahabad),. 130 

Hulahas to Benarous (Benares),. 33 

Benarous to Saseron (Sasseram), . 4 » 

Siiseron to Great Town, . 21 i 

Great Town to Bodas (Uhotas), . 4 


Total 192 

llodas to Soumclpour, . 30 

There are several manifest inaccuracies in the above. The distance 
between Allahabad and Benares is in reality about one-third of that between 
Agra and Allahabad yet Tavernier makes it only one foui*th. The ‘ Great 
Town’ mentioned, probably lay between Benares and Sasseram not between 
Sasseram and Ithotas. The items 4 .and 21 should bo transposed. 

If Sasseram were 8 castes fi'om Uhotas then .since the distance is 24 
milc.s, the cost would equ.al 3 miles and the same result wou^ be obtained, 
nearly, fro n the distance between Allah.abad and Benares, but by dividing 
the above totals of the table, i. e.,- 4G5 by 192 we only get 2‘4 as the value of 
the cost. If again we strike the average between these, 2'4 and 3, we get 
2 7 as a fin.al approximate value. Now multiplying the 30 costes which are 
stated to intervene between Uhotas and Soumclpour by this we obtain 81 
miles as tiie distance between these places. The next question to deter¬ 
mine is what locality at this distance from Uhotas answers to the following 
description of Soumelpour, “ The Uaja lives half a league from the town 
in tents set upon a rising ground at the foot whereof runs the Gouel de¬ 
scending from the southern mountains and falling into the Ganges.” Just 
80 miles from Uhotas at the footwf the Neturhat plateau there are the 
remains of an ancient town called Simah Lat. 23** 35' Long. 81« 21' rather 
more than a mile from the left bank of the Koel where it enters the 
Falamow subdivision from the highlands of Lohardagga. 

• J. A. S. B. Vol. XL. pt. 1, p. 11. 


Actual distance 
in miles. 
270 
95 

\ 

70 

24 

405 
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Simah I take to be the same as Semul the name of the silk cotton 
tree {Bombase malabaricum) which attains an enormous size in that' 
particular region, and Simah or Semul-pdr might have verp probably been 
written Soumelpour by Tavernier. That the name of the river, Gouel, 
is identical with Koel, under the circumstances, admits of no doubt wliat* 
over as the Koel runs northwards to join the Sone and so reaches the 
Ganges; but it is perhaps open to question whether the present Koel or its 
tributary, the Aurunga, may have been intended. 

Tavernier states that the diamond searchers worked up to the sources 
of the river in the hills 50 castes distant to the south. This though an 
exaggeration as applied to the length of the Koel would be wholly in¬ 
applicable to the Aurunga, but on the maps by Kennel of a century ago 
the name Koel was applied to the Aurunga while the present Koel, above ' 
the junction, bore the name Eurwah or that of the region where it takes 
its rise. The higlilands separating Palamow from Lohardugga proper form 
part of a water-shed between the rivers of the Ganges basin which flow 
northwards, and those of the Brahmin! and Mahaiiadi basins which flow 
to the south. Among the former the Koel and the Aurunga are the principal 
and among the latter the Sunk and another Koel both of which, flowing 
southwards, combine to form the Brahmini. 

If there were really two sets of diamond mines, one in each basin, 
it is probable that the sources of the diamonds were identical being situated 
in these ranges of hills which form the water-shed, unfortunately wo do not 
know much of the geology although neighbouring areas have been pretty 
closely worked, but it* will be interesting to see whether future research will 
prove the existence of an outlier of Vindhyan rocks—representatives of the 
formation bciag rarely absent from the vicinity of diamond mines in India. 
On Jeffery’s map to which allusion has been made on a previous page. 
Soumelpur is placed on a river (doubtless the Koel) south of Khotas and 16'’ 
north of a town called Jounpur. As no other towns save Soumelpur are 
given in the same region, it is clear that Jefferys took his data from Taver¬ 
nier. Benncll, however, in his map of this region marks diamond mines 
south of the water-shed, i. e., on the Sunk river. 

There is still another point of interest to be mentioned with reference 
to the ideutifleation of these mines. A large picture, representing the 
attack upon the fort of Palamow in 1660 by Baud Khan, which has been 
described by the late Col. Dalton* contains a 6gure of the Zamirdar i Kdn 
i almas, or lord of the diamond mines, in the back ground. He is considered 
by Col. Dalton to be a Kol (Nagbunsi) Baja but why should he not be 
regarded as being precisely what he is described. He was probably the very 

• J. A. S. B. Yol. XLIII. pt. I, 240. 
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person whom Tavernier found living in tents on a rising ground only five 
years later. 

I have reason to believe* that the late Mr. Bloehmann was somewhat 
perplexed by the statement in the Tuzuh-i-Jahdnijiri that the presence of 
diamonds was indicated at particular spots by tho hovering (?) over them of 
insects called Jhinga, Might not this term Jhinga have been a technical 
one meaning tho same small pebbles which.Tavernier calls ‘ thunder stones’ 
and by the occurrence or absence of which the skilful miners, he says, 
know whether the sand contained diamonds or not. They are believed to 
have been sm.all spherical masses of iron ore. ■ 

IV.— BEiRAOAno; — mentioned in the Ain i AJehari identical with Wai~ 
ragnrh in the Chanda District 0. D. Lat. 20® 2G'. Long. 80“ 10'. 

In the Aiii i Akbarif which was written towards the close of tho IGth 
century it is stated that there is a diamond mine at Beiragurh which had 
been conquered lately by Bubjeo otherwise called Chanda who was the 
zemindar of an ancient city in Subali Berar called Kullom. 

An earlier notice of the locality occurs in Ifcrishta’s HistoryJ from 
which we learn that the diamond mines at Kullem in Gondwara, where 
stood many temples, were taken' possession of in tho year 1425 by Ahmed 
Shall Wali Bhamuni. 

Again in the ‘ Brhat Sanhifa,* in the chapter on Trying of Diamonds, 
tho pcculiariti(‘S of stones from the following localities arc described. 
Vena river, Ko^ala, Surashtra, Supara, Ilimalya, Matanga, Kalinga 
Pundra. The second of these is 1 find from Genl. Cunningham’s Ancient 
Geography probably Berar with Chanda for its capital town. Possibly, 
however, it hero indicates quite a different jdacc, namely, the modern 
Chicacole on the East Coast which might very possibly have been a mart 
for the sale of diamonds; but the Vena river is believed to have been tho 
Weingunga, 

It is needless to enumerate the various suggestions as to the identity 
of Beiragurh by Bcnnell, Karl Hitter and others. It has now been 
clearly established that the ancient Kullem was identical with the modern 
Chanda and that Beiragurh is to-day represented on tho maps by Waira- 
gurh on the Sath rivei a tributary of the Kophraguree which is itself a 
tributary of the Weingunga. 

The exact position of tho town is Lat. 20® 2G' and Long. 80® 10'. On 
tho opposite bank of tho river the map shews a town called Hirapur. 
The existence of ancient excavations long since deserted and which are 
locally asserted to have been made for diamonds is attested to by Messrs. 

* Vide J. A. S. B. XL, pt. Ip. 114, note, 
t Gladwin's Translation, London, 1800, Vol. II, p. 58. 
t Ed. J. Briggs, London, 1819, Vol. II, p. 406. 
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Jenkins and Wilkinson, residents at Nagpur,* by Messrs. Hislop and 
Jlunterf and more recently by Mr. Beglar o£ the Archajologioal Survey. 
The fact is also recorded in the Central Provinces GazeHecr under the 
heading of Wairagurh where, however, there is no mention of the identity 
of Beiragurh with Wairagurh although it is fully set forth in the 
historical account of Clianda in the same volume ; but this I did not see 
until I had indejicndently come to the same conclusion. 

As not improbably referring to this la-it locality it may bo of interest 
to add the following from tlio accountj of the Travels of Nicolo Conti in 
the early part of the 15th century. I cannot agree with the writer of the 
Introduction to the volume which contains this account that Golconda was 
intomled. Nicolo Conti says that at 15 days’ journey north of Bizengulia . 
(by which Vijayanagar the modern Bijapur is intended) there is a mountain 
which jJroduces diamonds called Albenigaras. Now Beiragarh, the modern 
Wairagarh, is as the crow flies about 324 miles north-eastwards of Bijapur 
and therefore within a possible ] 5 days’ journey though, as the actual distance 
Irav^crsed would be greater it would reejuiro very hard travelling. However 
./1/benigai’as looks so like Beiragarh with the Arabic preGx TSl' or Al' th.at 
I am inclined to believe that it was the place intended. He goes on to say 
that the mountain being infested with serpents it is inaccessible, but 
is commanded by another mountain somewhat higher. “ Here at a certain 
“ period of the year men bring oxen which they drive to the top, and 
“ having cut them into pieces, cast the warm and bleeding fr.ngments upon 
“ the summit of the other mountain by means of machines which they 
“ construct for the purpo.se. The diamonds stick to these pieces of flesh. 

“ Then come vultures and cagh's flying to the spot, which seizing the meat 
*■ for their food, fly awjiy with it to places where they may bo safe from the 
“ serpents. To these places the men afterwards come, and collect the 
“diamonds which have fallen from the flash.” Nicolo Conti continues 
with an account of how other less precious stones are obtained, and his 
description is that of ordinary Indian diamond mining. The travels of 
Sindbad the Sailor and of Marco Polo whose account apparently refers to 
localities in Golconda on the Kistna, have made this tradition of throwing 
pieces of meat in order that the diamonds may stick to them familiar to most 
people; yet an adequate explanation of the origin of the myth does not 
appear to have been offered hitherto. I believe the following to be a 
probable one. 

Heyne in the account of his visit to the mines at Kadapah (Cuddapah) 
states that they' were under the particular protection of Ammawaru (the 

* Vide Calcutta Journal of Natural History, Vol. Ill, p. 290. 

t Journal of the Geological Society, Vol. XI, p. 356. 

t India in the 16th century. Hakluyt Society, p. 29. 
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sanguinary goddess of riches, i. e., Lakshmi) and the miners objected to 
liis riding on horseback up to the mines for fear of offending her. 
Now what can be more probable than that the miners, before opening a 
new mine, in order to invoke the aid of this sanguinary goddess made 
an offering to her of cattle or buffaloes. Bloody sacrifices are known to be 
offered to Lakshmi in one of her forms. 

The opening up of new mines was and is we are told by several autho¬ 
rities preceded by various rites and ceremonies. The miners were . probably 
never Hindus, and the custom of offering up cattle in sacrifice by the 
aboriginal tribes from the Todas to the Sontals is too well knmvn to 
require special illustration. If it be admitted that the opening of a mine wa$ 
preceded b}' the sacrifice of cattle and the tlirowing the fragments of the 
flesh to be devoured by the fowls of the air, we at once arrive at the 
foundation of fact upon which this superstructure of fable has in all 
probability been erected. 

Casual spectators and travellers may very easily have supposed that 
the slaughter of cattle and the subsequent throwing about pieces of meat 
was an essential part of the operations. Any one with experience of how 
Oriental imagination can erect a tale of fiction on a small substratum of 
fact will find no difficulty in conceding that in the above supposition there 
is a sufficient explanation for the origin of the whole story. 

It may be added that this propitiation of rnaluilant spirits was and 
is by no means limited to mining operations connected with diamonds. 
In the Journal of this Society* will be found an account of one of the 
richest gold bearing tracts in Assam which had been deserted by the 
indigenous gold washers in consequence of the expense connected with the 
propitiation of the evil spirits who guarded the mineral treasures, being 
greater than they could afford to pay. 


111.-—hist of Mollusca from the mils hetween Mari and Tandiani.—r 
JSy W. Tueobald, Deputy. 8upt. Geological Survey. 

[Hoceived Nov. 25th ;—Road Dec. Ist, 1880.] 

The following list, which embraces three new species, was drawn up 
during a five months’ residence at Tandiani, the hill station of Hazara. 
It will give a good idea of the molluscan fauna of the region, but is most 
unquestionably not exhaustive, and I trust to some of my younger colleagues 
taking up the work, which I regard as here only begun. 

• Vol. XXII, p. 611. 
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The work of the naturalist should resemble iu its method, no less than 
in the devotion bestowed on it, that of Bees 

** Ergo ipsos qviamvis augusti terminus aovi 
Excipiat, nequo onim plus soptima dudtur nstas^ 

At gonus immortalo manet, multos que per anntfS 
Stat fortuna domus, et avi numerontur avorom." 

Fam. ZONITID^. 

HELICARIOIT FLEMINGt, Pfr. 

This species is extremely abundant at Tandiani though not of quite so 
large a size as specimens obtained by Stoliezka at Mari. My largest shell 
measures diam. max. 36, min. 27 alt. 16, whereas a Mari shell measured 
40 mills. 

To judge by Mr. Nevill’s measurements (40 x 23. X 12) his measure¬ 
ments are taken somewhat differently to mine. My ‘ diam. maj.’ or length, 
* min.’ or breadth and ‘ alt.’ (or axis of Mr. Nevill) are all measured at 
right angles to each other and with a straight limbed measure, like a shoe¬ 
maker’s, not curved callipers, whence my ‘ alt.’ or axis’ is li^er than 
Mr. J^^^ovill’s, though the shell is a trifle smaller. 

k 

H. Austenianus Nev. (Mollusca of the Yarkand mission). 

This species is scarce at Tandiani. The animal is furnished with a 
large mucous pore behind, and carries a long linguiforin process of the 
mantle, capable of extension to the apex, and is one of those species which 
though so provided does not possess a polished shell. The texture of the 
(epidermis) is during life delicately sericeous, from the line striation 
of the epidermis. Mr. Nevill correctly describes it, as ‘ glossy,’ that is like 
silk! 

My largest specimen-measure diam. maj. 16' min. 13'1, alt. 8 mills. 

The animal is rather more depressed than Jl. Flemingi. 

H. ^TOLiczKiNUS, Nev. (Yarkand mollusca). 

This species abounds on the north-cast flanks of Sirban hill opposite 
Damtour in a grove, frequented by picnic parties from Abbottahad. My 
largest specimen measui'es; 

Diam. maj. 27'5, min. 21, alt. 14'5 mills. 

> The colour of the body whorl is greenish, of the eai'lier whorls rusty. 
The shell is transversely rugous above, crossed by fine, above almost micros¬ 
copic lines, giving it above a sericeous lustre; beneath the shell is smooth 
or sub-polite. 
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Maciiochl.4MT8 peona, Nov. 

(Mollusca of the Yarkand mission). 

. This species occurs not unfrequently at Tandiani, though it does not 
quite correspond with the Naini Tal typo. The spire of my specimens is 
convex not ‘ flat,’ and my largest shell is rather larger than Mr. NoviU’s 
type, but the shells are I doubt not identical. 

An unusually largo specimen of 6 whorls measures, diam. max. 15, 
min. 13‘4, alt. 7’8 mills. Adults are rare, as 1 have only two. The animal 
is long and slender, and dark slaty above, witli long tentacles. A stout 
dwarf form measures diam. max. ll S, min. 10 3, alt. 5-9 mills. 

Be^vsonta MONTiconA, ITution. 

This species is not rare at Tandiani and the shells are usually of a 
dark rich chesnut colour, though ])alc individuals also occur. The abun¬ 
dance of dead shells in the snrfjice soil in sheltered spots among rocks, 
suggests here, as in Kjishmir that the species was formerly more abundant 
than now. ' 

I adopt M.. Nevill’s generic n.irao as a coin'cnicnt one for this species, 
but 1 am»disinclincd to refer to it (as Mr. Ncvill does in his Yarkand 
memoir) Macrocldumys splendens, Hutton, with its lustrous, highly polished 
shell which would seem to fall more naturally into the ‘ vitrinoides' section 
of the genus, {Nanhia). 

MicnocYSTis NEYiLLfAsrus, Theob. 

This pretty little s|)ecics is not rare at Tandiani. I do not describe 
it here as 1 have furnished specimens to Ool. Godwin-Austen for his forth¬ 
coming work on the genus ; it is a very snug little form of 6 whorls, of a 
pale brown colour, warmed with orange towards the mouth. 

My largest s])ecim(‘n measures diam. max. 8, min. 7'4, alt. 4'6 mills. 

TnociiOMOJirnA Taxdianejjsis, n. sp. 

Tesfd troeJiiformi, enrinutd, anguste umhilicatd, tenui corned; 
Anfractihus sex, lenle cr'escenfilms, transverse rugose striatis. Aperturd 
parim ohliqud, lunate-quadratd. Margine simplici, columellari juxta 
brevissime njlexo. 

Lot. m(j> O'G, alt. 6'7 mills. 

Habitat ad Tandiani (in sylvis) montibus Hazarsn, ad pedes 8500 alt. 

The animal has a distinct overhanging mucous pore. The nearest ally 
of this shell is perhaps T. hyba, B. which is found from Chamba to Kashmir, 
but like the present is a somewhat rare shell and of limited distribution. 

Kaliella easttqtata, Hutton. 

Three individuals of this widely distributed, but not common shell were 
taken by mo at Tandiani. 
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Fam. HELICIDjE. 

Vallonta nuMiLTS, Hutton. 

Not very rare, on trees at Tandiani. 

Fam. LlMACIDiE. ; 

Anadenus altivauus, Theob. 

This large slug is not uncommon at Tandiani, though only scon abroad, 
after heavy rain. 

Mr. Novill d.oubts if I am correct in writing with this, the A. gifjan^ 
tens, Hayneinann, which Mr, Nevill tliinks is a larger and distinct species, 
of which ho has seen specimens from Nipal. 

NAPiEgS DOMTNA, B. 

A dcxtral form of this shell is very common on the hills between Tan¬ 
diani and Abbottabad, from 4000 to GOOO feet. It is identical with the^ 
form found at Mari and typical (sinistral) forms also occur. 

Long. 26, Lat. 9*6 mills. 

A small variety is found in places and in the Pakli valley north of 
Abbottabad. It is dextral and varies rather in form. Two specimens of 
this var. minor measured, 

a. Long. 20, Lat. 9 mills. 

5. Long. 19, Lat. 7 mills. 

Specimen h is intermediate between ‘ domina’ and ‘ spelajua.’ 

N. BEDDOitEANUS, Nev. 

(Mollusca Yarkand mission). 

This is rather a common species at Tandiani. There are three varie¬ 
ties of it var. typica 10 whorls. Long 12, Lat. 2'G mills. 

Var. iurrita 11 whorls. Long. 12*4, Lat, 3 mills. 

Var. pusilla 9 whorls, Long. 8 5, Lat. 2'5 mills. 

This is the most aberrant species of its genus, and is certainly not very 
near any of its allies. The flat expanded peristome it soinotimos displays, 
suggests a relationship to some pupas, P. ccenopicta, Hutton, for example. 
It is not a little strange too that I have hitherto failed to detect a single 
Pupa at Tandiani though the prevailing rock being limestone, would seem 
favourable to their presence. 

N. Mainwabingiaittis, Nev. 

(Shells of Yarkand mission). 

A variety, as I take it of this shell is locally not rare on the hills 
north-west of the Pakli valley from 4000 to 6000 feet. It has one whorl 
less than the type (which is described as having 7) but is slightly larger, 
a difference probably due to the lesser elevation at which my specimens 
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lived. Shell with six whorls, outer edge of aperture not quite so convex, 
or full, as in Nevill’s plate. In most other respects corresponding with the 
description of the type. The surface under a lens displays a microscopi¬ 
cally decussated sculpture, not mentioned in the type. Two varieties 
occur. 

Var. major Long. 15, Lat. 6 2 mills. 

Var. intermedia Long. 12, Lat. 4 4. This last I do not term ‘ minor’, 
as it is actually larger than the type from Mari. 

N. SMiinEi, B. 

This species was found by mo at IMari, rarely. 

' PEiiONJiTrs Nevillianus, n. sp. 

Testd twrrifd, rimatd,costanedt Anfract. % ad ^ conveximeulis, trans¬ 
verse plicatis, lineisque spiralibus leoiter decimatis, ultimo f>revissime 
ascendente. Aperturd oblongd, verticali. Margine pallidoy simplici^ ex pan- 
siusculo, etjuxta columellam breviter rejiexo. 

Long. 15 7, Lat. 4'1 mills ad Long. 11 9, Lat. 4 mills. 

Habitat ad Tandiuni, montibus Hazarsc ad 8500 ped, circa radices 
arborum. 

I have named this elegant species after Mr. G. Ncvill whose work on 
the Yarkand mollnsca and other Indian Pulmonata has so helped to eluci¬ 
date the synonymy and relations of many species of that order, 

Clafsilta Waaoent, Stol. 

This species is tolerably abundant at Tandiani on trees. My speci¬ 
mens vary from 11 whorls (Long. 17, Lat. 4 mill.) to 12 whorls (Long. 21, 
Lat. 4'75 mills.) 


C. CTLEVDEICA, Gray. 

This species is very abundant in rotten wood. 

An undecollated specimen of 11 whorls measured 15*4 mills, a decol- 
ated specimen of 5 whorls only 11*8 mills. 

Appended is a list of the mollusca known to me from the Mari and 
Tandiani hills. 

T. Tandiani. M. Mari. H. Hazara. 

(An asterisk denotes the species is recorded on Mr. Nevill’s authority.) 
Helicarion Flemingi, Pf. T. M. H. 

H. AustenianuSf Nev. T. 

H StoUezkanuSy Nev. H. 

EL. monticola Pfr. H. 

MacroeJilamgs, prona Nev. T. 
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M. chloroplax’JQ. M.* 

M. Jacquemonti v. Mart. M.* 

Bensonia monticola^ Hutton T. M. H. 

Microcystis Mevillianm, Thcob, T. 

Trochomorpka Tandianensis, Theob. T. 

KaUellafastigiata, Hutton T. M. 

Vallonia humilis, Hutton T. M. 

Anadenus altimgus, Theob. T. M. 

Napaus domina, B. M. H. 

M. Beddomeanus, Nev. T. M. 

JV. Maimcaringianus, Nev. T. M.* 

JV. Smithei, B. M. 

PeroncBus I^evillianm, Theob. T. 

Clausilia Waageni, Stol. T. M. 

C. cylindrical Gray T. M. 


IV.— A list of BuTTiiiiprjES taken in Sikkim in October, 1880, tcith notes 
on habits, cfc.—By Lionel de Nicf/viJiLE. 

[Received December 12th, 1880; Read .6th April, 1881.J 

Part I. 

Insects taken on the road between SLligori, elevation 397 feet above 
the sea, and Chunabatti, 2,260 feet. 

1. Danais melaneus, Cramer. 

Common in the Tevai and the wooded slopes below Chunabatti. 

2. Danais aglea, Cramer. 

Lower hills. 

3. Danais septentrionis, Butler. 

One male on lower hills. 

4. Danais chrysippus, Linnaeus. 

Common in the open between Siligori and the Terai forest-belt. 

5. Danais plexippus, Linmeua. 

Common in the Terai. 

6. Bupleea {Trepsichrois) inidamus, Linuieus. 

Males only observed in the Terai. 

7. Buplaea core, Cramer. 

Both sexes very common in the Terai. 

8. Lethe rohria, Fabricius. 

Very common on the road through the Terai. 

9. Lethe europa, FabHcius. 

Only one male seen in the Terai. 

7 
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10. Myealesia perseuSi var. visala^ Moore. 

Common amongst grass and bushes. 

11. Mycaleaia mahara, Moore. 

Common, settles on the road in damp places. 

12. Yphthima philomelOf Jobanssen. 

Frequents grass and herbage, where I found It common. 

13. Acraa vesta, Fabricius. 

Excessively common. It has a weak flight, continually settling with 
closed #ings on a flower or the end of a branch. 

14s. Cethosia hihlis, Drury. 

Common all through the Terai and up to Chunabatti. The rich 
red of its upper' surf.-ice with a lovely violet reflection makes this species 
one of the handsomest insects on the wing I know. 

15. Cirrhoch'oa aoris, Doubl. IIcw. 

Not uncommon : it has a quick flight, and very much \ resembles an 
Argynnis on the wing. 

10. Cirrhocliroq miihila, Moore. 

Harer than C. aoris, and only seen in tha Terai. 

17. Cynthia erota, Fabricius. 

Two males only taken just above the Terai. This species has a very 
bold, strong flight. 

18. Symhrontliia Tiyppochis, Cramer. 

Two specimens taken near Chunabatti. 

19. JPyrameis indica, Herbst. 

Flying in numbers round the Chunabatti D4k Bungalow. 

20. Jumnia lemoniaa, Linnaeus. 

Common. 

21. Junonia laomedia, Linuseus. 

Seen only in the Terai. 

22. Junonia iphita, Cramer. 

Only one specimen taken. 

23. Ergolia ariadne, Linnaeus. 

Common everywhere in the lower hills and plains. 

24. Cyrestis thyodamaa, Boisduval. 

One male only taken. It settled as is usual with this species with 
its wings wide expanded and touching the ground all round at the edges, the 
fore-wing being much pushed forward, leaving quite a large space between 
it and the hind-wing. 

25. JELeatina nama, Doublcday. 

Males only taken on the lower bills. On the wing it much resembles 
Dauais tytm. 
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26. JEttripm halitkenes, Doubl. Hew. 

I only saw two females of this species, and mistook them for JEuplaa 
{^Salpinx) rhadamanthua which they evidently mimic, not only in form and 
coloration but also in the slow flapping flight and the habit of settling in 
open places so characteristic of Euplms. 

27. Limenitia procria, Cramer. ' 

One only taken in the Terai. It is a high soaring insect, settling 
often on the outer loaves of the boughs of trees. If disturbed it always 
returns to the same spot from whence it is driven off. 

28. Neptia liordonia, Stoll. * 

Common in the Terai. 

29. Neptia virajn, Moore. 

One female only taken in the Terai. 

80. Neptia aceris, Lcpechin. 

Common in tho Terai. 

31. Neptia emodea, Moore. 

One specimen only taken. 

. 32. Neptia cartica, Moore. 

Both sexes taken in the Terai. 

33. Neptia ausruta, Moore. * 

Two males taken in the Terai. 

34!. Alhyma leueothoe, Linnaeus. 

A single male in the Terai. 

35. Athyma aeJenophora, Kollar. 

Males common in the Terai. 

36. AthyUllt inara, Doubl. Hew. 

Seen only in tho Terai. Tho nuiles of this genus are especially partial 
to settling on damp spots to suck up the moisture. 

37. Apatura paryaatia, Westwood. 

Males common along the road below Chunabatti. 

38. Nymphalia athamaa, Drury. 

A fine male of the pale greeuish-v bite (almost pure white) variety 
taken just above the Terai. 

39. Zemeroa jiegyaa, Cramer. 

Very common all along tho road through the lower hills. 

4i0. Polyommatua aangra, Moore. 

The commonest “ Blue” amongst the grass in the Terai and toward 
Siligori. 

41. Lampidea ardatea, Moore. 

Very common everywhere, settled on damp spots. 

42. Lampidea rosmo», Fabricius.' 

Also common. 
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43. Lampides alianus, Fabrieius. 

A single male taken in tbe Terai. 

44. Lampides elpis, Godart. 

A Terai insect. On the wing it presents a very curious appearance 
on account of its alternately completely opening and shutting its wings, the 
contrast between the brilliant metallic-blue of the upper surface and the dark 
dull underside being very great. 

45. Lampides puspa^ Ilorsfield. 

Common throughout the Sikkim hills. This species seems to take the 
place of L. Jcaslmira, the commonest “ JJlue” in the North-West Himalayas, 
which is apparently not found much further wqst than Kumaon. 

4G. Lampides Jeandarpa, Hors field. 

A single specimen only taken in the Terai. 

47. Her da epicles, Godart. 

Common in the Terai and lower hills. The genus to which this 
species belongs is one that is essentially a frequenter of rank herbage, 
being always commonest where the ground has been disturbed by man, and 
weeds have sprung up. 

48. Hypolycodna erylm, Godart. 

Males very common all through the Terai and up to Chunabatti. 
Only one female taken. 

49. Bseudodipsas lengaJensis, Moore. 

Common, settled on moist places on the road. 

50. Curetis bitlis, Houbl. Hew. 

Males common in the Terai, settled on the road. 

61. Surmdra q^uercetorim, Moore. 

One female taken in the Terai. 

52. Terais heenbe, Linnmus. 

Common between Siligori and the Terai. 

53. Bier is nerissa^ Fabrieius. 

Bapilio amasene, Cramer, pi. 44, A. 

A single specimen of this apparently very variable Pierid taken in the 
Terai. The Sikkim specimens are always much larger than those from 
other parts of India. 

64. Appias hippo, Cramer. 

Common near Chunabatti. 

65. Tachyris indra^ Moore. 

A few males seen near Chunabatti. 

66. Catopsilia pyranthe, Linnaeus. 

Common in the Terai and towards Siligori. 

67. Hebomoia glaucippe, Linna 2 U 3 . 

A single male seen near ChunabaUi. Ithas a very rapid flight; when 
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settling on a (lower it is very inconspicnoils, the mottled hind-wing and the 
apex of the fore-wing which is also much mottled and which alone is left 
uncovered by the hind-wing, render it difficult to see on account of its close 
resemblance to a dead leaf. 

58. Ixins eoippe, Drury. * 

Very common near Chunabatti. This species has a very rapid, strong 
flight, but continually settles. 

69. ? Ornithop ter a pompous, Cramer. 

Three specimens seen, sailing high amongst the trees. 

60. Fupilio lielenm, Linnmus. 

Not uncommon in tlic lower hills. 

61. Fapilio polytes, Linnaius. 

One or two seen in the Terai. 

62. Papilio androgens, Cramer. 

A female, second form, taken just above the Terai, where the road 
commences to ascend the hills. 

63. Papilio aristolocltice, Fabricius. 

I took several battered specimens in the Terai. 

64. Papilio philoxenus, Westwood. 

Not uncommon near Chun.ab.atti. I took, several specimens, but all 
except one, a female with an expanse of 6'9 inches, were much broken. It 
sails about in the open, often high up amongst the trees, and apparently quite 
safe from the attack of birds, its strong scent, perceptible a couple of yards 
off even now, three months after it was caught, being probably most dis¬ 
tasteful to insectivorous birds. 


Part II. 

Butterflies taken on the road between Chunabatti, 2,260 feet, and 
Kurscong, 4,840 feet. 

(1.) Panais melaneus. 

Common just above Chunabatti. 

(2.) Danaia aglea. 

One only taken. 

(8.) Lethe rohria. 

Common along the road. 

(11.) Mycalesis malsara. 

One male only taken. 

66. Mycaleris gopa, Felder. 

A single male. This species is new to the Museum collection. 

66. Yphthima sakra, Moore. 

Common by the roadside. 

67. Yphthima nareda, Hewitson. 

Less common than the preceding. 
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(13.) Acraa vesta. 

The larvaQ and pupae of this insect covered the weeds all along the 
roadside. In the North-West Himalayas it is a local and rare species, in 
Sikkim it is tlie commonest butterfly seen. 

(14.) Cethosia hihlis. 

Many seen. 

68. Cethosia cyane, Drury. 

A much rarer insect than the preceding, a few specimens only seen. 

(18.) Sj/mbrenfliia hyppoclus. 

One only taken. It is a very rapid flyer for so small an insect, but it 
frequently settles. 

69. Junonia asterie, Linnjcus. 

70. JPrecis veda, Kollar. 

A water-loving insect, I have never taken it except in beds of streams, 
up and down which it flics keeping to a regular beat, and occasionally 
settling on a leaf, darting off in pursuit of any intruder venturing near, only 
to return to the same resting place. It is a wary insect and not easy to 
capture unless waited for in the line of its flight when a quick stroke of 
the net may secure it. 

(25.) Uestina nama. 

Males only met with commonly. 

(39.) Zemeros Jlcgyas. 

Very common, settled on the road and pathways. 

(41.) Lampides ardates. 

(45.) Lamp ides puspa. 

All the females that I have seen of this species have been smaller 
than the males. 

(54.) Appias hippo. 

Both sexes seen, males common. The intensity of the crome-yellow 
apical spot on fore-Aving and the ground-colour of the hind-wing seems 
variable, some specimens being much darker than others. 

71. Fieris canidia, Sparrman. 

Common near Kurseong. 

(67.) Mehomoia glaucippe. 

An occasional one seen. 

72. Sesperia eltola^ Hewitson. 

One specimen only. 

73. 8atarupa hhagava, Moore. 

One taken near Chunabatti. 


Pabt III. 

Butterflies taken on the road between Kurseong, 4,840 feet, and Darji- 
liiig, 6,885 feet. 
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On both occasions, both going to and returning from Darjiling, 
1 had no sunshine when traversing this piece of road, which accounts for 
the small number of Butterflies observed. 

74. Lethe sidonia, Hewitson. 

Males excessively common all along the road from about 5 miles above 
Kurseong to Darjiling. 1 only took one female, it hardly differs from 
the opposite sex. 

(66.) Yphthima saJera. 

A few specimens seen. 

75. Limenitis daraxa, Doubl. Hew. 

Only two specimens seen. It is a very pretty insect on the wing, very 
rapid in its movements. It always settles with its wings wide outspread. 

(43.) Lampides puspa. 

Not uncommon, settled on the road in moist places. 

76. Ilcrda androcles, Doubl. Hew. 

Three males taken, many others seen. 


Paet IV. 

* 

The Butterflies enumerated in this part were, taken on the road be¬ 
tween Darjiling and tlie Badamtan Tea Estate j the greater portion between 
elevations of from 5,000 down to 3,500 feet. 

(3.) Lamia aeptentrionis. 

Very common at the lower elevation. 

(6.) Eupicea {Trepsichroia) midamua. 

Many specimens of both sexes on flowers in the garden at Badamtan, 

77. Lethe Jeansay Moore. 

A single male. 

(10.) Myealeria perseua var. viaala. 

Common along the pathways. 

(14.) Cethosia hihlia. 

Both sexes very common. 

78. Neptia amha, Moore. 

A single male. 

(38.) Eymphalia athamaa. 

A single male of the green variety. 

79. Ahiaara fylla, Doubl. Hew. 

A fine male of this rare species. 

80. Lodona ouiduy Mooi'e. 

One male. 

(49.) Faeudodipaaa hengalenaia. 

Common, only males observed. 
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81. Biei'is naditm, Lucas. 

One female. A most rapid insect on the wing, reminding one much 
niore of a Tachyris than a Pieris. 

82. Papilio pans, Liunams. 

I took several males hovering over moist spots on the bank of a rivulet 
Avhich crosses the road near Badamtun. , 


PAnr V. 

All the Butterflies referred to in this last part were obtained in the 
valley of the Great liunjeot, at an average elevation of about 1,000 feet 
onlj*. The road follows the course of the river, and passes through a 
magnificent forest with an almost impenetrable undergrowth of bamboo, 
rattan-canc, &c. The road is often crossed by small streams of water run¬ 
ning into the llunjeet, and it was on the moist ground bordering theso 
streams that I took most of the butterflies mentioned below. In places they 
were so abundant that when approached, they actually rose like a cloud pre¬ 
senting the most varied colours, forms and sizes. All along the road, 
however, butterflies were in wonderful profusion, never in my life before 
have I seen such numbers together belonging to so many species. 

83. Lethe chandica, Moore. 

Males common. 

84. Lethe mekara, Moore. 

Males settled on damp spots on the road. 

(8.) Jjethe rohriu. 

This appears to be the commonest Lethe in Sikkim. 

85. Neopc hhndra, IMoore. 

I found this most beautiful Satirid very common all along the road, 
settled with closed wings in damp places. On being disturbed it imme¬ 
diately flies off into the jungle, where, settled amongst dead leaves it is 
completely hidden. 

(10.) Mycalesis perseus var. visala. 

Males plentiful as usual. 

(11.) Mycalesis malsara. 

Also common. 

86. Mydalesis anoxias, Hewitson. 

A single male taken. 

(12.) Yphthima philomela. 

Common amongst the grass. 

87. Zipaetis scylax, Hewitson. 

Common. It has the habits of a Mycalesis* 

88. Elymnias undularis, Drury. 

A few males only seen. 
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89. Dhotis patna, Westwood. 

A single male which I thought was a specimen of Eupltea {Trepsioh^ 

roii) midamua (an insect 1 did not see at all in the llunject valley) when 
on the wing and captured as such, so admirably does this' insect “ mimic” 
the Eupleea. 

90. DiscopJiora celinde, Stoll. 

Males common all along the road settled with closed wings on damp 
spots. When they fly they are particularly handsome, the deep iudigo- 
blue of their uppersidcs glistening beautifully in the sun-light. 

91. Thawnantis diores. Doubleday. 

A single specimen seen of this lovely insect. 

(14.) Getliosia bill is. 

Common. 

92. Kallma inachis, Boisduval. 

Throe seen, one settled on a damp spot, the other two flying along 
the road and occasionally turning off at right angles to it to settle with 
closed wings and head downirards on a stem of bamboo, where of course 
their close similitude to a dead leaf rendered their detection, unless the 
actual spot whore they .settled was marked, almost an impossibility. Their 
suddenly turning off to sottlo at right angles to their line of flight is a 
characteristic I hai#? observed in no other butterfly. 

(23.) Ergolis ariadne. 

Common as usual. 

(24.) Gyrestis thyodamas. 

Not very corhmon. 

93. Gyrestis risa, Doubl. How. 

Very common. This species as well as G. thyodamas \\a& the habit of 
suddenly' settling, with wings wide outspread, on the underside of a leaf 
parallel to the ground, where it is completely hidden. This feat of gymnas¬ 
tics is confined to this genus alone as far af my experience goes and must 
be a great protection to it from its enemies, the disappearance of the insect 
is so rapid that unless one has actually watched it settle on the leaf it 
seems like mogic. 

94. Stihochiona nicea. Gray. 

Very common. It has a bold flight, is very pugnaceous, and always 
settles with expanded wings on a leaf or similar resting-place only to soar 
off in pursuit of the first intruder venturing near. It always returns’ to 
* the same spot. 

(25.) Hestina nama. 

Males common. 

(20.) Euripm halitherses. 

Males only seen. It has a rapid flight, and never settles with ex. 
panded wings in conspicuous places as the female does. 

• 8 . • 
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95. leladea ismme^ Doubl. Hew. 

Common. It Ihis a somewhat weak flight. 

(28.) Neptis hordouia. 

Common. 

(31.) Neptis modes. 

Common. 

(33.) Neptis susruta. 

One male only taken. 

96. Athyma mahesa, Moore. 

A single pair taken. 

(35.) Athyma selenophora. 

Common. 

97. ' AdoUas hesava, IVIoore. 

One male. ^ 

98. Adolias sananda, Moore. 

A single male. 

99. Adolias apiades, Men(?tries. 

Both sexes very counnon. They nsu.ally settle with expanded wings 
like the rest of the genus, but not invariably as some genera 
Shihochiona, &c.,) do. 

(37.) Apatura parysatis, Westwood. ^ 

The females are evidently very sluggish, out of dozens of males I 
did not seen one fenuile. • 

(38.) Nymphalis athamas. 

Green variety common. 

100. X^ymphalis polyxcm, Qvaxwcw 

A single specimen of one of the numerous varieties (? species) of 
this insect. 

(39.) Zemeros fleyyas. 

Common. 

101. Lampides mnlaya, Horsfield. 

Common, settled on moi.st places. The specimens differ in some 
minute particulars from the .favan ones described by Horsfield. 

102. Jjampides d&eidia^ Hcwitson. 

Decidedly common. 

103. Lampides pandiasim^ Fabriciua. 

One male. 

(M.) Lampides elpis. 

Apparently coidiiied to low elevations. 
lOii. Aphneeus synma, Horsfield. 

One female only seen. The whole of the species in this genus fly 
with the greatest rapidity. 
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(47.) Ilerda ^icles, Qodart. 

Common. 

105. Hifpolycana etolus, Fabricius. 

Very common. It is a rapid flyer, and on the wing at once remind¬ 
ed me of one of the common blue-bodied Dragon-flies which abound every¬ 
where near water. Is it possible that a butterfly has “ mimiced” a LiheU 
lula ? 

106. Dmdorix petosiris, Howitson. 

One male of this somewhat rare species. 

(50.) Curetk bulk. 

Common. 

107. Arhopala ceptaurus, Fabricius. 

One male taken. 

108. Pontia xiphia, Fabricius 

I met with many specimens of this pretty, weak-flying species. 

(81.) Pierk nadina. 

One male. 

109. Delias pasithoe, Linnaeus. 

Two specimens only of this rich-coloured species. 

110. Delias agostina, Ilewitson. 

Two male specimens, botli settled on damp spots. 

111. Dronia avatar, Moore. 

One very fljje male. 

(50.) Oatopsilia pyranthe. , 

Common. 

112. Papilio astorion, Westwood. 

Both sexes fairly common. 

(60.) Papilio helenus. 

. Common. • 

(62.) Papilio androgens. 

Males common. 

113. Papilio sarpedon, Linnaeus. 

Common. This species, as also P. clotinthus, Westwood, is parti¬ 
cularly fond of imbibing moisture from damp spots on the ground, and will 
return to the same place however often disturbed. 

114. Papilio agnmemnon, Linnaeus. ^ 

Common, but all the specimens much worn. 

115. Tagiades dasahara, Moore. ^ 

Common. Always settles, like the rest of the genus, with wings 
wide outspread. 

116. Pterygospidea menaka, Moore. 

One specimen. Also settles with outspread wings. 
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117. Ismene hengaminii, Guerin. 

Two specimens. 

118. Ismene amara, Moore. 

One specimen. The species of this genus as far as I know always 

settle with closed wings. 

119. Hesperilla {? Ilalpe) luteisq^umna, Mabillo. 

One male. 

120. Famphila {? Ilalpe) zema^ Hewitson. 

Common, settled on moist si)ots. 

121. Pnmphila aitgias, Linnx'us. . 

One male. 

122. Pamphiln mcesa, Moore. 

One specimen. 

123. Pamphila gola, Moore. 

One specimen, 

(72.) Hesperia eliola. 

Common. 

124. Hesperia cliaya, Moore. 

Common. This is the w'idcst spread and commonest Hesperia in 
North India, mot j^dth everywliere from the plains to 8,000 feet elevation. 

125. Hesperia ? semamora, JMooio. 

One specimen. A new species to the Museum collection. 

12G. Astictoptcrus diodes, Moore. * 

The commonest Hesperia seen. ‘Settles with closed wings. 

127. Plesioneura stmilra, Moore. 

One specimen. Always settles with e.vpanded wings, is very swift 
on the wing, and has the habit of executing an aerial patrol up and dosvn 
a small space. 

128. Plesioneura algsos, Moore. • 

Common, both sexes taken, and all with one subapical white spot on 
fore-wing. It has the same habits as the preceding. 

129. Nisionades salsala, Moore. 

One specimen. It is common in shady places amongst trees on the 
outskirts of Calcutta, and always settles with closed wings. n 

The above 129 species of Butterflies were all taken under disadvantages. 
Tliere was but little sun during the five days I collected, and 1 was obliged 
to cover a largo extent of ground each day, so had no time to pause long in 
likely, localities, having literally to catch as I walked. 1 only mention this 
to show what can be done in Sikkim in the way of collecting and how ex¬ 
ceeding rich it is in Bhopaloeera, could I have stopped longer in ewsh place 
I should probably and without exaggeratioil have collected at least double 
the number of speoies^here recorded. 
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In the Report on the Meteorology of the year 1879, which I drew up 
last autumn, and which will shortly issued, I had occasion to discuss 
the two subjects enumerated in the above title, in connection with the 
anomalous variations of temperature and barometric pressure, exhibited by 
the Indian registers during the last two or three years. As, however, they 
have a much wider bearing than merely in reference to the cotemporary 
phases of our Meteorology, and indeed may claim to rank among the 
more important physical operations which influence Indian Meteorology, 
I have thought that it might be of interest to extract these notices from 
their original setting in the pages of the Annual Report, and to ask the 
Society to give them an independent circulation in its Journal. 

I have been the more prompted to do this, because, in a recent number 
of the Journal of the London Meteorological Society,* Mr. Douglas 
Archibald has discussed at length a nearly cognate subject, viz.^ the " Varia¬ 
tions in the barometric weight of the Lower Atmospheric Strata in India.” 
In this paper, Mr. Archibald refers to certain articles iphich the late Mr. 

* Vol. VI. Now Ser. No. 36, October 1880. 3Ir. Archibald's paper was read on 
the 19th May 1880. * 
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J. Allan Broun, F. B. S. contributed to “ Nature*’ shortly before his decease, 
and in which he endeavoured to show, that while air must unquestionably 
expandJond contract according as its temperature rises and falls, the varia¬ 
tion in "density so produced in no way adequately accounts for the annual 
variation of monthly mean barometric pressure at the surface of the earth. 
Mr. Archibald, following a method which I proposed in a paper in t])e 
Phil. Trans, in 1874f, computes the variations of density, which the at- 
inospheric column below Darjiling undergoes month by month, in conse¬ 
quence of the variations of temperature, humidity and top-pressure; and 
shows that the lower stratum of the atmosphere, thus subjected to a 
physical analysis, conforms in its changes, with near approximation, to the 
indications of theory ; and that, of the several causes affecting its density 
and static pressure, temperature is by far the most influential. This con¬ 
clusion is also that at which I arrived in the paper above referred to, work¬ 
ing on far more restricted data than those discussed by Mr. Archibald, but 
the best then available to me. 

Mr. Archibald has taken as the subject matter of his paper, the nor¬ 
mal or average values of pressure, temperature «&c., as given by many years’ 
registers at Darjiling and Goalpara. In the latter part of the present paper, 

I have compared the abnormal variations of temperature with those of the ‘ 
density of the atmospheric column, below the three^hill stations Chakrata, 
llanikhet and Pachmarhi, and have shown that, in their case also, tem¬ 
perature and density vary inversely, in accordance therefore with the 
results previously obtained by myself and Mr. Archibald, and in accordance 
also with the indications of theory. • 

It seems, therefore, to be fairly established that, as regards the lower 
stratum of the atmosphere, the anomaly pointed out by the late Mr. Broun 
does not exist. Observation and theory are here as consistent as the char¬ 
acter of the data would lead us to anticipate ; and we must therefore look 
to the condition of the higher strata of the atmosphere, those which lie above 
the level of our Indian hill stations, Darjiling, Chakrata &c., for the expla¬ 
nation of the apparent inconsistency to which Mr. Broun drew attention. 
In connection with this enquiry, the facts brought forward in the present 
extracts from my report seem to me to have much significance. 

I may mention that the whole of this was written and in type (for the 
Beport) before I had seen Mr. Archibald’s paper above referred to. 

Some other general questions of importance are referred to incidentally 
in the course of discussion, in the extracted passages. 

On the mean of all Indian stations, the temperature of the year 1879 
was slightly below the average, but it was by no means generally so in 
Northern India. In the North-West Provinces and Bengal, the mean 

♦ 
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temperature of the year was slightly excessive ; and in the Punjab, this 
was the case at as many stations as showed the opposite variation. This 
excess was due to the preponderance of the high temperatures of the Brst 
five months, which were not quite compensated by jhe depression of tem¬ 
perature which prevailed during the rains, and, more or less generally, in 
the later months of the year. In the Central Provinces, however, and 
Bajputana, the great depression of the closing montlis of the year more 
than counterbalanced the excess of the earlier months ; and in the Dakhan 
and the Peninsula generally, a depression of temperature characterised the 
greater part of the year. In Burma and Arakan, only the first three montlis 
of the year showed an excess of temperature ; that of the remainder of the 
year being rather below the average. • 

Thus the progressive increase of the avei'age temperature of India, 
which, as was shown in the Meteorological report for 1878, liad been in 
progress during the four years 1875-78, reached its climax in the last of 
these years, and has been followed by a considerable fall. The mean ano¬ 
malies of the five years are as follows :— 



1875. 

• 1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

! 

1879, 

Number of Stations .. 

72 

72 

74 

74 

70 

Mean anomaly .. .. .. 

—0-29® 

+ 008® 

+ 017® 


—013® 

Progressive variation 

• • 

+ 0 21 j 

+ 0-26 

+ 0-46 

—0-76 


The result, therefore confirms the conclusion which I drew in the 
Meteorological report of 1878, and shows that the variation is not apparent 
only and due to any progressive change in the instruments employed. So 
far, it coincides with that found by Gautier and Koppen for land stations 
in the tropics generally ; since the maximum coincides, approximately, with 
the recent minimum of sun-spots. 

A recent notice hy Dr. Koppen, in the July number of the Journal of 
the Austrian Meteorological Society, gives some highly interesting data 
of the temperature anomalies of* large land areas of the Northern Hemi- 
sphere, during the last five years ; which indicate that the oscillation of 
temperature, shown above, was not restricted to India, but was shared by 
a large portion of Europe and North and Central Amecj^. The data are 
reproduced in the following table, in which the temperature anomalies are 
reduced from Dr. Koppen’s table, to their corresponding values in Fahren¬ 
heit degrees• 
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1876. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

Central Europe, ., .. j 

1 

—106 1 

—0‘14 

fO-23 

+ 0-69 

—2-32 

Eastern North America, .. .. 

—2-30 

—O'Sl 


+ 3 38 

-(■0-38 

San .Tos^ Central America 10* N., .. 

—0-72 

—007 


+ 1-66 

—0-47 

European Ilussia South of 66* N., .. 

—2-34 

—0-72 

—0-36 

+ 1-80 

P 

Ditto ditto North, „ ,, 

*' ..— .. ■ •— 

—3-42 

—1-08 

—0-36 

+ 2‘70 

f 


In another table Dr. Koppen gives the temperature anomalies o£ the 
same years for those parts of Europe and Asia which show a departure from 
this regular oscillation. It is to be observed that these include all those 
countries which are most directly influenced by the Qulf-stre'am:— 



1 

1876. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

Scandinavian Peninsula, «. 

—0-92 


■(-1-96 


—104 

England, .. .. .. 

— 0 14 

+ 0'62 


■(-0-18 

—3-20 

Scotland, .. ., 

-1-0-49 

—O-IG 


+ 0-36 

—2-05 

Iceland and Faroe Isles, >. .. 

+ 2-2 

-(-09 

-0-7 


+ 0-4 

West Greenland, , . •. 

-I-1-8 

■(■0-9 

■(■1-8 

+ 3-6 

P 

■ » at ••• • • • 

—0-7 

■f 0-2 


■ • 

P 

Caucasus, 4 Stations .. 

-0-7 

■(■1-3 

■HI 

+ 0-4 

P 

South-West Siberia and Amu Darya, 






6 Stations, ,, .. ., 

South-East Siberia and Pekin, 4 Sta- 

$ m 

-0 7 

—06 

+ 1-1 

P 

ilOQS) • • • ■ • • 

-i-0-2 

-(■0-4 

•i-0-2 

—0-02 

P 


The subject of Dr. Koppen *s paper appears to have been suggested by 
a paper of Mr. Douglas Archibald’s in ‘ Nature’ (26th February 1880), 
wherein it is sought to show that the periodical heat waves, brought to 
light by Professor Fiazzi Smyth, on the evidence of the rock temperatures 
of Calton Hill, Edinburgh, are dependent on variations in the mean cloudi¬ 
ness of the atmosphere ; since the periods of highest ground temperature 
are those of minimum cloud and vice versd. This view of Mr. Archibald’s, 
viz , the dependence of temperature on cloud proportion, appears to be in 
part identical with that which I put forward originally in my paper, “ On 
some recent evidence of the variation of the Sun’s Heat,” Ac., in the 
XLVth Volume of this Journal (June 1876), wherein I endeavoured to 
show that, the temperature of the lower atmosphere, on the land surface, 
in India, depends much more on the quantity of cloud and on the rainfall 
than on that variation of the solar heat intensity, tfle periodicity of which 
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tras brought out iu the data discussed in the paper. As regards India, I 
go beyond Mr. Archibald, however, in attributing even greater importance 
to the evaporation of rainfall than to obscuration of the sun by cloud. 

In a short paper, written in reply to some criticisms of Dr. Hann and 
Dr. Kdppen, which 1 have lately communicated to the Journal of the Aus. 
trian Meteorological Society, I had given some recent data which bear 
strongly on these views ; since the}' show that both the ground tempera- 
turc and that of the lowest stratum of the atmosphere are dependent, in a 
very high degree, on cloud and rainfall; and that, in India at least, this 
effect is so great, that it must, in all probability, outweigh and mask any 
direct influence of variations in the intensity of the solar radiation. 

In the first place, I give a comparison of the moan temperatures of 
the air and ground at Aliporo (Calcutta) Observatory, in the first five 
months of the two years 1879 and 1880. The air temperatures are those 
recorded under a shed of the usual i>attern, consisting of a thatched roof 
simply supported on posts, and open, therefore, on all sides to the wind, 
beneath which the instruments are exposed, about 4 feet above the ground. 
The ground temperatures are obtained with a verified standard thermome¬ 
ter, the bulb of which rests on the ground at the bottom of a wooden tube, 
3 feet below the surface, the arrangement being similar to that known as 
Lament’s. The place of exposure is a grassy surface, (the grass being 
short and in the dry weather thin), freely exposed to sunshine and rain:— 



Tbmphkatuue. 

Clovd tro- 
poimoN. 

Rainfall : 

INCHES. 

Rainy days. 

Air. 

Grounu. 

1879. 

1880. 

1879. 

1880. 

1879. 

1880. 

1879. 


1879. 

1880. 

Jantiary, .. 

66-0 

65 8 

72-4 

72-6 

0-39 

2-03 

Nil 

005 

H 

1 

February,... 

71-7 

69-9 

74-6 

74-7 

1 74 

305 

0-21 

2-91 


6 

March, . 

791 

78 6 

79 8 

78-3 


2-72 

Nil 

0-64 


2 

April,. 

85-2 

84 2 

86-3 

84 1 

2-43 

2-64 

Nil 



6 

May, . 

85-2 

83-6 

90-2 

85-5 

4-69 

6-21 

3-22 


9 

12 

Mean or Sum 

77 2 

76-4 

80-6 


1-99 

3-13 

3-43 


10 

27 

Difference,... 

• • • 

—0-8 

a « « 


aa* 

+ 1-14 

a aa 


■ 

+ 17 


Hence, it appears that, in the month of January, an excess of l'G4 of cloud, 
with an insignificant rainfal^ accompanied an increase of 0'8° of air tem¬ 
perature. But in February, an increase of only 1‘31 of cloud and of 2 70 
inches of rain lowered the mean temperature 1*3°. In March, an increase 
of 1'93 of cloud and of 0*54 inch of rain, on only twq^days, coincided with 
a reduction of 0 5®. In April, an increase of only 0‘21 of cloud and 1'91 
inches of rain, on six days, a redaction of I'O^; and, in May, an increase 
of 0*62 of cloud and«l'65 inches of rain, on three additional days, a reduo- 
tion of 1*6* of temperature. But the temperature of the ground, in which 
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tho cooling effects of cloud and raiu, (tlie latter especially,) are cumulative, 
exhibits their influence in a far more striking manner. As the result of 
the differences of the five months, the ground temperature of May 1880 
was not less than 4‘7® below that of tho corresponding month of 1879. 

That the effect of tho cloud and rainfall on the temperature of the 
air was so much smaller than on that of the ground, is doubtless owing to 
the fact that, after January, tlie winds of Calcutta are chiefly from the sea. 
This too perhaps explains the very striking fact, that on the average of 
two complete years’ observations, the temperature of the ground, at a 
dajpth of 3 feet, is not less than 5” higher than that of the air: 

Such being the effect of cloud and rain, at a station situated only GO 
miles from the sea, and but 20 miles from the broad estuary of the Hoogh- 
ly, up which much of the sea wind blows to Calcutta, it may be expected 
that, in the continental climate of Upper India, this influence will be far 
more pronounced. That such is, in fact,, the case, is strikingly shown by a 
comparison of the temperature, cloud and rainfall of the North-West I*ro- 
vinces in the dry and rainy seasons of 1877 and 1879 respectively. In the 
former year, tho months of March, April and May were unusually cloudy, 
and the rainfall, although not excessive, was, on the whole, above the 
average. In 1879, these months were unusually dry and serene. On the 
other hand, the conditions of the rainy months, June, July, and August 
of the two years, were relatively reversed; the rainfall of 1877 being very 
deficient, while that of 1879 was more copious than usual. The result of 
these variations on the temperature is well shown in the following table, 
which gives tho mean temperature anomaly, the mean cloud proportion, 
monthly rainfall and number of rainy days deduced from the abstract 
registers of the five stations, Meerut, Agra, Lucknow, Allahabad, and 
Benares:— 


• 

Temfeuatuius 

ANOMALY.. 

Clouu fbo- 

POUTION. 

Eainfall : 

INCHES. 

Rainy days. 

11 

1879. 

1877. 

1879. 

1877. 

1879. 

1877. 

1879. 

March, 

eei 

••• 

—1-4 

+ 0-9 

3-85 

2-47 

0-58 

■19 

2-0 

1-4 

April, 

• •• 


—40 

+ 3 7 

3-22 

1U3 

0 52 


1-6 

0-4 

May, 

• •• 

••• 

—1-3 

+ 4-7 

2 63 

J-38 

043 

Hjiiy 

1-. 

0-6 

Mean, 



—2-2 

+ 31 

8 23 

1-63 

0-61 

0-09 


0-8 

Difference, 

tts St* 

aat 

+ 6-3 

aat 


• •a 

Biii 

in 

—0‘9 

June, 

tee 

■tt St* 

+ 1-8 


3-26 

4-66 

1-40 

4 78 

8-0 

9-2 

July, 

•ft 

•tt tea 

+ 4-3 


5-48 

7-91 

3-00 

11-61 

6-0 

16 2 

August, 

ttt 

•ei ••• 

+ 68 

Bill 

4-41 

8-07 

3-21 

1114 

4-8 

22 6 

Mean, 

• tt 

ft# 

+ 4-8 

—1-6 

4-38 

6-88 

2‘ff4 

9-18 

4*6 

16*0 

Differoncek 

••a eta 

aat 

—6-9 

aat 

f«-50 

... 


aat 

' 11-4 
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It must not be overlooked that, l^oth in the dry season and in such an 
autumnal season as that of 1877, cloudless weather is accompanied by hot 
westerly winds, while cloudy weather is usually characterised by compara- 
tively cool easterly winds; and it may therefore objected, that a large 
part of the temperature di{Ec];ence shown in the above table, is dei)endent 
on the wind and not on the local effect of cloud and rain. And this objec* 
tion may be admitted, in so far, that the temperature effect is not strictly 
of local origin. But the heat of the westerly wind, itself, is simply owing 
to the dryness of the adjacent tract For the heaviest rain that falls in 
the North-West Provinces in July and August is brought by westerly 
winds, which come from the Arabian Sea. These blow across Bajpntana 
and Central 'India, the surface of which has then been cooled bv the rain 
already fallen; and under these circumstances westerly winds aro cool 
winds. The supposed objection, therefore, has no real validity. 

The above data show that, both in the dry season and the rainy 
season, the anomalous temperature of the air de^icnds principally on the 
cloud and rainfall; the effect of both these being to lower the tempera¬ 
ture ; in the case of the former, by obscuring the sun, in that of the latter, 
by the evaporation which ensues, and which reduces the temperature of both 
the ground and the air in contact with it,*^ not only on the days of rainfall, 
but generally for one or two days aftenvards. In November and Decem¬ 
ber, however, when the temperature is falling rapidly, the influence of these 
agents is relatively less powerful, and the filial result is of a diflerent 
charactel'. In these months, the total loss of heat by radiation from the 
ground, under a clear sky, exceeds the total gain from solar radiation under 
similar conditions; and, accordingly, the presence of cloud, which tends to 
arrest both, results in maintaining the temperature «.bovo the average. 
The winds, which bring the vapour to form the cloud, also contribute to 
maintain a high temperature; since they come from the seas around India, 
the temperature of which, at this season, is higher than that of the land. 
It is true that, in the cold season, as in the hot dry season, a warm period 
due to southerly winds and cloud, if' rain falls, is alitltost always followed 
by a few days of excessive cold, as in the dry season ; but, on the whole, 
the former effect is preponderant; and in November and December accord¬ 
ingly, the rule which bolds good for the greater part of the year is revers¬ 
ed, cloudy and rainy months having a positive, and clear dry months a 
negative, temperature variation. This is well shown by the following 
table, which gives thTe mean temperature anomaly, cloud proportion, rain¬ 
fall and number of rainy days of the si^ Punjabt-itations, Dera Ismail 
Khan, Rawalpindi, Sialkot, Lahore, Ludhiana, and Delhi, for November 
and December, in each of the five years 1876-79 :— 
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1879. 

‘SiCt?p iCnrs^X 

W 

: ? 
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: ^ 

• o 

'noi!)jodoid pno|Q 

<o <S 

o ^ 

*X|«aiorra 

Sp 9 

T 7 

00 

00 
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• to 

- 6 

'S8qom : utB^ 

o 

: T* 

o 

•uoi^^iodoid pnoiQ 

Oft 

Q 6 

'^ivoione Mn:jvjodniox 

O to 

6 6 

1 1 

1877, 

1 

.•s.fBp XuitJif 

N 

•Boqouc : nrag 

QO O 

o ^ 

•uoi^odo.td pnoxo 

o ^ 

« t'o 
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^ o 
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•B^Bp XuiB>i 

00 « 

6 6 

'saqaai :mtixT 

-«< o 

6 o 

•uoi^jodoid ptiojo 

" O CO * 
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Hence, it appears that, the months of November and December have a 
temperature above the average in cloudy years, below it in clear and serene 
seasons. It is hardly to be expected that the anomalies of temperature 
and cloud should show a more definite numerical reliction than is exhibited 
in4he table, since the actions concerned are somewhat complicated; and 
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while the influences of cloud and of the wind on which the cloudiness 
depends, are such as tend to raise the temperature, the evaporation of rain, 
as already pointed out, tends to lower it. That the preponderating agency 
is that of nocturnal radiation, receives ooufirmatioiv'from the figures in the 
following table, which is based on the register of the same six stations in 
the Punjab. This shows, together with the temperature anomaly of the 
months in question, the anomaly of the nocturnal depression of the thermo¬ 
meter for terrestrial radiation, and also that of the solar thermomotric 
excess. The signs plus and minus indicate the magnitude of tho efEoct in 
each case, i. e., the variations of these temperature differences, as compared 
with the corresponding respective averages. A + sign indicates a greater 
nocturnal depression (below the air temperature) than the average, or a 
greater excess of the solar thermometer (above the air temperature) and 
vise versd. The comparison is restricted to tho last three y-ears, for which 
alone we have comparable observations of the nocturnal radiation. 



In every case, the air temperature anomaly has the opposite sign to 
that of the nocturnal depression, indicating that, whei^^e loss of heat by 
nocturnal radiation is less than usual, the mean air i^operatnre of the 
month (not of the night only) is above the average ; and that when the 
nocturnal radiation is greater than usual, the mean air temperature is below 
the average ; and this action is sufiioient to outweigh the varying intensity 
of solar radiation. * * 

It is Quly in tho months of November and December, that the air 
temperature shows, distinctly,' the predominant influence of nocturnal 
radiation, as affected by cloud. In October, solar ra<liation on the one 
hand, and evaporation on the other, seem to be more effectual in influ< 
encing the air temperature than the variations of nocturnal radiation; 
and thus, an excess of cloud is more frequently accompanied with a nega- 
11 . . ' 
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tive than a positive anomaly of air temperature. In January, the two 
kinds of action are more nearly balanced. This conclusion is illustrated 
in the following tat)le, which exhibits the mean results of the six Punjab 
stations above enumerated in the five years 1875-79. 
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In any discussion of the causes which affect the temperature and 
modify the temperature anomaly of any given month or other short period, 
there is one important circumstance which must not be ovorloolced, al¬ 
though it is rarely referred to in the discussion cj: such questions. This 
is the temperature of the ground. It seems to be established by the 
observations of ground temperature, which have been made at Calcutta 
during the last two years, that the ground, to a considerable depth, serves 
as a reservoip of heat, the slow emission of which probably exercises an 
appreciable influence on the temperature of the lowest air stratum ; and 
this will be more especially the case in a region such as the Puniab, whore 
(in the cold season more particularly) the air has but little movement of 
translation. This effect becomes api>arent, when two or three months, in 
succession, are characterised by abnormal dryness or its opposite, by tho 
gradual exaggeration of tho temperature anomaly, whether positive or 
negative, in the successive months. Of this phenomenon, cxamjplcs have 
been given in the table on a previous page, more especially in the case of 
June, July, and August 1877, and March, April, and May 1879, in tho 
North-Western Provinces ; and many others may be noticed, in glancing 
through the tables of temperature anomalies in the annual meteorological 
reports. On tho other hand, to tho same*modifying inlluenee, may proba¬ 
bly be traced in a large measure, tho fact that homonymous mouths may 
be very similarly characterised by unusual drjuiess or dampness in two differ¬ 
ent years, and yet there may be a considerable dift*erence in the temperaturo 
anomaly, if the period of a month or two immediately preceding has been 
of a different character in the two years compared. An instance of the 
kind has occurred during the present year (1880), which will be duly 
noticed in the annual report for that year. 

To sum up the principal conclusions arrived at in the foregoing dis¬ 
cussion. At all times of the year, the air temperature is dependent, 1st, 
on the quantity and intensity of the sunshine ; 2nd, on the terrestrial radi¬ 
ation, which is predominantly active as a cooling action only at night; and 
3rd, on the evaporation of rain. The influence of cloud,%hieh checks both 
solar and terrestrial radiation, is such as, in conjunction with tho rainfall, 
(which varies more or less pari passu with it), to lower tho temperature 
from February to October, to raise it in November and December. On the 
mean of the whole year, theref(we, cloud and rain exercise a preponder^ing 
cooling influence. The immediate effect of these agencies is, however, 
much modi fled by the condition of the ground, which acts as a reservoir of 
heat, and thus renders the temperature of any moderate .period, to a certain 
extent, dependent on the condition of the period preceding it. 
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In general, and \vith but few and temporary exceptions, the pressure 
of the whole of India, was, throughout the year 1879, as persistently below 
the average, as it had been above it during the two years ending with 
August 1878; the depression, which set in in September 1878, having been 
almost continuous up to, at least, the end of 1879. As in the case of the 
preceding and opposite anomaly, this condition was evidently not due to 
the reduced density of the lower atmosphere, except partially in the months 
of April and May. For, the density of the lowest stratum, «nd therefore 
its static pressure, was above the average in March, and, in most cases, 
from June to the end of the year; on the mean of the whole year, the 
pressure of this stratum was in excess ; as might have been expected from 
the fact, that its mean temperature was below the average ; but this excess 
was more than neutralised by the deficiency of pressure of the higher strata, 
and the total pressure was in defect in all mouths, excepting July and 
partially in March, June, September,- and November, 'ifhus, then, we 
have, in 1879, conditions precisely the reverse of those obtaining in 1877 
and the earlier part of 1878, when the temperature of the lower stratum 
being excessive, was accompanied by a density less than the average ; but 
this anomaly was neutralised and outbalanced by the excessive pressure of 
the elevated strata. 

Is this contrast of conditions in the lower and higher atmospheric 
strata, thus doubly illustr.'ited in the barometric features of the last three 
or four years, a law of general incidence ? and is it traceable to the play of 
physical processes which accompany these abnormal conditions ? There are 
many circumstances which lead me to think this probable. 

I must premise that the opposition of conditions, the coincidence of a 
decrease in the density of the higher with an increase in that of the lower 
strata of the atmosphere, and vice versa, so far from being an extraordinary 
feature of our atmosphere, is one of regular annual occurrence in India. 
In Central India, May, in the North-Western Provinces either May or 
June, (according as the rains begin early or late), is the hottest month in 
the year. The first fall of rain brings about a rapid fall of temperature 
and with it a corresponding increase in the density of the lower air 
stratum ; but notwithstanding this increase of density, there is no corre- 
spe^ding increase in the total pressure of the atmosphere. On the contrary, 
the minimum pressure does not occur untih some weeks later; and, at the 
hill-stations, from 4,500 to 7,000 feet, above the plains, the pressure of the 
atmosphere continues falling till July. Hence, it must be concluded that 
the setting in of the rains is accompanied by a decrease in the static pres¬ 
sure of the higher strata, which compensates, or more than compensates, 
the increased density of the lower. The following data serve to illustrate 
this;— 
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Hoshamoauau avd Pach- 

UAUHI. 

Bouukee and Chakbata. 


May. 

• 

Juno. 

July. J 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Temporaturo of lower station, 

92-7® 

88-1® 

79 6® 

87-7® 


84-6® 

Fressuro of lower station, ... 

28-676'' 

28-581" 


28 754" 

28-615" 

28-617" 

Barometric weight of inter¬ 
vening air stratum, . 

2-340" 

2-332" 

2-367" 

6-545" 

5-462" 

5-499" 

Pressure of upper station, ... 

26-335" 

26-252" 

26-226" 

23-209" 

23 153" 

23-118" 


On the other hand, the months in which the temperature is lowest on 
the plains, and the lowest stratum of air, on the average, most dense, are 
December and January ; but at the level of tlfts Himalayan hill-stations 
Murree, Ohakrata, Darjeeling, &c., the pressure in December is lower than, 
in November, and in January still lower ; and at that of Lch it falls from 
October to February, in which month, according to our present data, 
occurs the absolute minimum pressure of'the year. These facts seem to 
point to the conclusion that, at some greater elevation, (perhaps at that of 
the Karakoram plateau), the annual oscillation of pressure is probably 
approximately the reverse of that which takes place on the plains of India, 
the maximum occurring when, in the lower atmosphere, the summer mon¬ 
soon is at its height; and the minimum in January or February. 

In seeking the physical explanation of these changes, it may bo postu¬ 
lated at the outset, that the variations in the density of the atmosphere 
with whioh we have to deal, whether those of the higher or lower strata, 
are mainly due to variations of mean temperature ; to which, indeed, the 
influence of variations in the quantity of vapour constituent, (regarded as 
replacing dry air of the same tension), is of quite subordinate importance. 
I have shown elsewhere, that the reduction of barometric weight, which a 
column of air, 7,000 feet high, undergoes from January to July, over the 
plains of Bengal, is due to the rise of temperature in the proportion of 
to only consequent on the replacement of dry air by vapour; and the 
relative importance of temperature may be shown more in detail aiiflhvith 
more direct reference to the present discussion, by the following compari¬ 
son of the temperature and barometric anomalies, extracted from Tables XI 
and YIII in the Heport on the Meteorology of 1879.. 
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Chakuata and 
Rooukee, 

Eanikhet and 
Baueilly. 

Fachmarhiand 
Husuanqabau. 


Barometric 

anomaly. 

Mean tem¬ 
perature 
anomaly., 

Barometric 

anomaly. 

Mean tem¬ 
perature 
anomaly. 

Barometric 

anomaly. 

Mean tem¬ 
perature 
anomaly. 

Jfiniinry .. 

— 007 

— 019 

+ 20 
+ 1-3 

MTU 

+ 2-7 
+ 1-5 

Mi 

H »03 

February .. 

-OH 


+ 0-9 

March . 

+ •011 

— 0-4 

Hsiira 


■Sul 

— 1-7 

April . 

— -035 

+ 3-6 
+ 4 3 


+ 3-5 
+ 5-4 

—021 

+ 0-8 

May . 

—-Oli 

—• 01.8 

—015 

+ 0-7 

Juno. 

+ 05.5 

— 2'6 

+ •016 

— 1-6 


— 1-8 

July. 

+ 012 

— 1-6 

+ - o-u 

— 1-9 

' I 

+ 0-4 

August .*.. 

+ •031 

—20 


—16 


— 1-3 

Heptember . 

+ •021 

• •4 


—01 

+ •021 

—11 

f)(^tnber . 

+ 009 
+ •007 
• +-028 



— 0^4 


— 1*6 

nvfim hnp ... 

— 2-6 

— 1-3 


— 2'7 

+.-034 
-I- -024 

— 4-9 

December . 

—7-4 

—61 


Considering the ch<aracter of the data, that tliej can be regarded, at 
best, as affording rough approximations to the mean condition of the 
atmospheric stratum dealt with, as regards both density and temperature, 
and that variations of superincumbent pressure and humidity are entirely 
left out of account, the opposite march of temperature and density, exhibited 
by this table, is sufficiently striking, and affords a very satisfiictory con¬ 
firmation of the fundamental postulate. With respect to the higher atmo¬ 
spheric strata, direct evidence is of course wanting; but it may fairly be 
inferred that the variations of temperature therein, are at least as influen¬ 
tial, relatively, on the density, as in the lower atmosphere here dealt with. 

If these views be admitted, the frequent concurrence of a diminished 
density in the lower strata with an increased density of the higher, and 
vice versd, resolves itself into this, that the temperature of the higher and 
lower strata tend to vary at opposite directions, the one being in excess 
when the other is in defect; and the discussion of the problem resolves 
itself into that of the processes by which the temperatures of the lower 
and higher strata are respectively influenced. 

The conditions which principally affect variations of temperature on 
the Ipid, (in India) have already been discussed. It has been shown that 
the most influential of these are the presence or absence of cloud and the 
evaporation of rainfall. That, excepting in one or two of the winter 
months, an increase of cloud is accompanied by a reduction of temperature, 
and, at all seasons, without exception, the evaporation of rain produces a 
similar effect. But the effect of cloud and the precipitation of rain, on the 
temperature of the higher atmospheric strata, mpst be of precisely the 
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opposite character. In the first place, the very condensation of the vapour 
vrhich forms them, sets free a quantity of latent heat, which retards the fall 
of temperature, that would otherwise take place in every ascending current; 
and such currents exist in the large majority of. rain clouds, if not in 
all; and, secondly, the solar radiation, which the cloud stratum shuts off 
from the earth, must be partly absorbed in the evaporation of the cloud 
surface. 

Hence, there seems to be much probability, that the temperature ano- 
mali^of the higher strata of the atmosjihere, as a general rule, are of the 
opposite character to those shown by our land observatories at low levels; 
but if so, the elevation at which this law holds goo^must be considerably 
greater than that at wliich the hill observatories or the Himalaya afford 
the means of verifying it. 


VII .—Description of a rain-gauge with eeapometer^for remote and seclud¬ 
ed stations. Jir II. F. BLA.NroB]), F. R. S., Meteorological Reporter 
to the Oovemment of India. 

(With Plate XV.) 

[Received 25th March 1881. Road 6lh April 1881.] 

In the autumn of 1879, I received, through the Government of India, 
a description and sketch of a rain-gauge proposed by Mr. Hutchins, 
Assistant Conservator of Forests in Mysore, for the purpose of collecting 
the rainfall at remote and rarely visited stations, such as in certain forest 
tracts, and other places, whore there are no permanent residents, and which 
can be visited only at longer or shorter intervals. Tliere are, it is true, 
sevetal forms of rain-gauge provided with mechanism for the purpose of 
registering the fall, but tttese are expensive at the outset, and if, as fre¬ 
quently happens, the mechanism becomes deranged, the gauge must as a 
rule be sent to a Presidency town or some large Government workshop for 
repair; involving further expense and an interruption of the record, at a 
time, perhaps, when it is most inconvenient. 

Mr. Hutchins’ idea was to provide a gauge of sufficient capacity to 
hold the rainfall of a month or even longer period, wliicb might be^ea- 
sured on periodical visits to the station ; and since, under such circumstances, 
there must always (except in prolonged wet weather) be an appreciable 
loss by evaporation, he proposed to use an evapometer with the gauge, 
which should show the evaporation in the intervals of the measurement; 
which quantity, being added to the rainfall collected and measured, would 
give the total ^all in tjie interval. 
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The instrument; proposed by Mr. Hutchins consisted of two cylindrical 
vessels of equal size, viz.^ 8 inches diameter, one three times as deep as the 
other,* which were to be buried side by side in the gi'ound. The deeper 
which was to receive the rain, was surmounted by a funnel of the usual char¬ 
acter, also 8 inches iu diameter ; having a small hole at the bottom, through 
which the rain should run into the receiver. The other, which was to 
serve as an evapometer, was closed by a conical cover with a small hole at 
the apex ; and over this was supported a second conical cover of t^same 
diameter, leaving an interspace of about 1 inch, through which the ^pou^ 
might diffuse and escape around the edges. Both were to be padlocked, to 
prevent any vitiation^ff the results, by unlicensed interference, on the part 
of any too curious en^irer. 

Before having the instrument constructed, I slightly altered the 
design, by reducing the size of the outer or protecting conical cover of the 
evapometer, and surrounding both the receiving cylinders with a second 
outer cylinder, in order to protect the upper part of tlic receiver moi'e 
effectually against direct heating by the sun. The instrument, thus modi¬ 
fied, is represented in the accompanying figure ; it was made at the Mathe¬ 
matical Instrument department and in March 1880 was set up at the Alipore 
observatory; (buri<!d in the ground, in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
6 inch Symons gauge, which serves for the daily measurement of the rainfall. 

At the beginning, 4 inches of water, as measured in the measure-glass, 
for the 8-inch gauge, was placed in the evapometer, and an equal quantity 
in the receiver of the gauge, (in order to provide for evaporation in antici¬ 
pation of rain). At the end of a month, the water in both cylinders-was 
measured; and the difference taken as representing the rainfall of the 
period. Four inches of water was then mplaced in each cylinder, and the 
instruments were closed and left untouched for another month. 

Thus the rainfall collected in the new gq^uge was measured once a 
month only, while that in the smaller Symen’s gauge was measured daily ; 
and as this comparison was carried on throughout the rains and the subse¬ 
quent lino and cold season, the new form of gauge has been fairly tested. 
The results are given iii the following table ; the rain of both gauges having 
been carefully measured, and the accuracy of the measuring-glasses verified 
by weigbment oE their contents. The small corrections, resulting from 
the ^rifications,'have been applied to the figures in the table. 

* In the drawing sent ono was 20 inches the other about 7 inchos in height. 
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Comparative tahle of the rainfall at Alipore observatorpy as measured daily 
in a 5-inch paupe, and monthly in an S-ineh paupe with evapometer. 


Month. 

* 

Actital Measuuement, 

* Monthlv. 

si 

1 
o c 

o ® 

Total of daily 
measurement. 

Error of month¬ 
ly measure¬ 
ment. 

Evapo¬ 

meter, 

Gaogo. 

Differ¬ 

ence. 


Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches 

Inches. 

April. 

3 08 

6 91 

2-83 

2-88 

2-01 


May ... 

3-37 

8'90 

5-63 

5-63 

4-88 


Juno. 

3-68 

18 70 

15-02 

15-31 

14 78 


July . 

3*58 

1703 

13 45 

13-71 

13-46 

+ 0 25 

August .. 

3-74 

17-18 

13 41 

13-70 

13-33 

+ 0-37 

September ... 

3 63 

16-95 

13'32 

13-67 

18-17 

+ 0-40 

October. 

3-70 

8-97 

6-27 

6-37 

611 


November.. 

3 62 

396 

0-34 

0-35 

0 02 

+ 0-33 

December. 

3 61 

4-05 

0-44. 

0-45 

0-16 


January. 

3-64 

3-90 

0-26 

0-26 

... 


Total. 

s*« 

s« • 

l«S 

7123 

66 91 

+ 4-32 


The quantity shown by the new gauge is therefore constantly in 
excess; and there can be little doubt that this is owing to the evaporation 
from the evapometer being greater them from the gauge. Nevertheless 
for a rough measurement of the rainfall, in the rainy season, the instru¬ 
ment may serve fairly enougli; .and I think that one or two slight alterations 
may very much improve its working. 

It is not dilTicult to decrease the evaporation in the evapometer by 
increasing the size of the outer cone, and a few trials will show whafr 
dimensions give the best result. 


VIII.— On some Lepidopterous Insects helonpinp to the Rhopalocerous 
Genera Euripus and Penthema from India and Burmah.—By J. 
Wood-Mabon, Deputy Superintendent^ Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

[Recoivod 6th February ;—Bead 6th April, 1881.] 

(With Plates III & IV.) 

1. Etnupua conbimilis. PI. IV, Pig. 3. 

JHadema (Siutina) eonsimilia, Westwood, Gen. Dium. Lep., vol. ii, p. 281, note, 9. 

A fine specimen of the female of this striking species tafen in the 
autumn of the past year in the Thoungyeen forests, British Burmah, by 
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Captain C. T. Bingbam baa been couHieously lent to me bj mj friend 
Captain G. F. L. Marshall for figuring along with its Soutb-Indian 
representative. 

2. Eunipus CONSIMII.1S, var. MEBi]piONAi,iB. PI. IV, Fig. 2. 

2. Differs from the preceding in having the markings of the upper 
side in all the wings striaw-coloured instead of pure and dazzling white; 
the basal two-thirds of the long streak in the interno-inediun space, as also 
the streak in the sutural area, of tlie anterior wings obsolete, and the sub- 
marginal short streaks at the apex of the same wings as prominent as 
those which succeed them; and all tiie venation of the posterior wings 
much more broadly dark-bordered, with the black patch referred to in the 
original description of E. consimilis cunscijuently much less defined. 

All the wings are bright carmine at their insertion on the under side 
just as in typical E. consimilis. ^ 

Has. Trevandrum, Travancore, South India. 

Specimens of the following species were received in the same collec¬ 
tion with the preceding:— Danais grammica, Boisd. (= D. ceglonica, 
Felder) ; Euplaa core, (>amer, E. ? moniana, Felder ; Mycaksis anaxias, 
Hewitson, M. junonia, Butler ; Mdunitis iristis ? Felder, M. leda, Linn.; 
Parnntirrhoea MarshnlU, gen, et sp. iiov., W.-M.; Zipoetes* saitis, Hew.; 
Elymnias caudata, Butler; Discophora lepida, Moore ; Cirrhoehroa lanha, 
Moore; Cynthia erota, Fabr.; Messaras erymanthis, Drury, var. without 
spots on the apical black of the anterior wings; Neptis varmona, Moore ; 
Abisara prwiosa, Moore; Lycaena ethion, Doubld. and Hew., L. decidea, 
Hew.; Scolitantides nyseus, Guer.; Myrina atymnus, Cr.; Pieris remba, 
Moore; Tachyris paulina, Cr.; Eronia Valeria, var. pinyasa, two ,fine 
females; Hebomoia ylaucippe, Linn.; Papilio eurypylus, Linn., P. anti- 
phates, Cr., P. aristolochiae, Fabr., P.Jophon, Gray, P. dravidarum, W.-M., 
a fine series of males, P. polymn^tor, Cr.^ and Ornithoptera pompem, var, 
minos, Cr. 

' » 

8. PeBTHBMA LISIBDA. PI. Ill, Fig. 1. 

Numerous specimens of both sexes of this well-known species are in 
the Museum from the Sikkim Hills, tiil Naga Hills, and the southern 
slopes of the Khasi Hills (Sylhet). * 

The setose clothing at the base of the posterior wings between the 
median and submedian veins is scanty and crefcaceous-wbite like the mark¬ 
ings. 

The specimen figured u a male. ^ 

* ^Ziboetei' or ‘ZipaUt’ (Ztj3olTi}i vol Zmlrqi), not nor 'Zipatid. 
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4 PSNTHBMA. DABLISA. PI. Ill, Fig. 2. 

P. darliia, Itljoore, Proc. Zool. Soc. Load. 1878, p. 829, $ 9 * 

Botli sexes of this distinct species were described by Mr. Moore from 
specimens in my collection obtained in April at Meetan in Upper Teiiasse* 
rim at an elevation of 3,000 feet. 

Two specimens of the miile out of many ciiptured in March last liy 
Captain Bingham in the Thoiingycen forests have been presented to the 
Museum by Captain Marshall. 

This species also differs from P. lisarda in its broader wings, a charac¬ 
ter not mentioned by Moore in his description of the species. 

The scanty setose clothing of the base of the posterior wings is 
fuscous. 

5. PBtITHBMA BlirOHAJfE, n. sp., PI. IV, Pig. 1. 

S . Differs from P. darlisa in having fully the basal half (including 
the same extent of the abdomial area in the posterior wings) of all the 
wing.s devoid of markings, the subtnarginal and discal series of spots alone 
remaining in both pairs; these two series of spots are bluish-white in the 
anterior wings and of a beautiful straw-yellow in the posterior wings , 
they are, in fact, of the same colour, size, and shape as in P. darlisa ; but 
the inmr of the latter two series is closer to the outer^ which is placed at 
the same distance from the external margin of the wings. Tlio wings are 
all also somewhat narrower than in P. darlisa^ thus approaching those 
of the typical species; and the posterior pair are furnished on the basal 
half, between the median and submeclian veins and in the discoidal cell, 
with a thick and conspicuous furry clothing of rich dark fuscous setae 
exactly matching the dark gro'und-colour of the wings and the abdomen 
of the insect in shade, which setose clothing is so scantily developed as to 
be quite inconspicuous in both the previously described species. The 
whole body, too, but especially the abdomen, is much darker-coloured than 
in either of them. Shadowy traces of the lost spots are faintly discernible 
on the anterior wings. 

Hab. The Thoungyeen forests, British Burmah, where a single 
speeimen was pbtained in March last by Captain Bingham, after whom, 
at Captain MarshaU’s suggestion, 1 have much pleasure in naming it. 

Exflamation of the Plates. 

• Plate III. 

Fig. 1. Penthema liaarda, Doubleday, d . 

Fig. 2. Penthema darlita, Moore, $ . 

Plate IV. 

Fig. 1. Penthema Binghami, n. sp., S. 

Fig. 2. Euripua consiiniliit, var. weridionalisy ^. 

Fig. 3. *Euripm eoimiHilia, West word, 9 • 

# 
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IX.— On the Voles (Arvicola) of the Mimalnyas, Tibet, find Afghanistan. 

—By W. T. Blanfobd, F. K. S , &c. 

[Roceircd 6th May 1881; Read 1st (rune 1881.3 
(With Plates I and II.) 

Within the last few years several species of Arvicola have been de- 
scribed from the Himalayas and from the country north of the range; and 
quite recently two additional forms liave been procured from the same 
region, and two others have been found in the collection of the £ast-India 
Museum—one from the Himalayas, the other from Afghanistan. I pro¬ 
pose in the present paper to give an account of all the Himalayan, Tibetan, 
and Afghan Voles hitherto described, so far as I am acquainted with them. 
I also propose to describe and figure the molar dentition df all available 
forms. 1 may add that 1 have had the advantage of examining the original 
specimens of all tlie species described. 

There is much reason to doubt whether any hind of Arvicola has 
hitherto been described within the limits of the Oriental Region proper*, 
the forms occurring on the Himalayas being found at an elevation where 
there is either an intermingling of Oriental and Palmarctic types, or where 
the latter prevail—the rodents, undoubtedly obtained from the plains of 
India, that have been referred to the genus Arvicola being really true 
Muriuse, without the peculiar dental organization of the Voles. Such is 
especially the case with Arvicola hengalensis and A. indica of Oray and 
Hardwicke’s ‘ Illustrations of Indian Zoology’,’ both of these forms having 
been shown to belong to the Murine genus or subgenus Nesokui^. 

The earliest description of a Himalayan Arvicola, so far as I am 
aware, was that of A. roylei, by Dr. Gray;];, 1842. The same animal was 

* In Blyth’s * Catalogue of the Mammalia in the Mnsoum of the Asiatic Society,' 
Calcutta, a stuffed skin of Arvicola roylei is included, and said to have been obtained 
from Pind Dddtm Khan, in the Punjab. This specimen was presented by Mr. 
Theobald in 1853, according to tho catalogue; but it is remarkable that no reference 
is given, and that the spcci&s is not mentioned in either of the two lists of specimens 
from Pind Dadun Khdn and other places presented to the Society’s Museum by Mr. 
Theobald in 1853 (J. A. S. B. 1853, xxii. pp. 410,^580). The specimen could not be 
found lately, when a search was made for it at my request. I have no hesitation in 
considering that either the identification or the locality is open to grave question, and 
in rejecting tho evidence as for the present in need of confirmation. 

t Blyth. J. A. S. B. 1863, xxxii. p. 328; Anderson, J. A. S. B. 1878, xlvii. p^2, 
pp. 214, 221, 227. 

t For references see synonymy of species. ^ 
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mentioned at p. Ixviii of the “ Memoir on the Mammalogy of the Hima¬ 
layas,” by W. Ogilby, published as an appendix in Royle’s * Illustrations 
of the Botany &c. of the Himalayas/ and the dried skin was said to be 
undistinsuishable from that of A. arvalia. In the same memoir, on tho 
preceding page (Ixvii), another short-tailed rodcAt is said to have been 
observed by Hodgson and Herbert, and supposed to bo a Lemming. The 
animals noticed were doubtless Arvicolce, no Lemming having ever been 
found as yet in tho Himalayan area. The original specimen of A. roglei 
has been preserved in the British Museum, and was originally procured by 
Hoyle, it is said from Kashmir. 

The next notice in order of date was by Mr. Hodgson, who, in 1819, 
recorded the occurrence of an Arvicoline animal in Sikkim. For this form, 
which ho considered the type of a new genus, ho proposed tho name ITcodon 
sikimensis. As will be shown presently, the genus cannot be maintaiticd 
as distinct from Arvicola, although it forms a well-marked section, dis¬ 
tinguished by its dentition. In 1863 Mr. Blytb proposed a third genus 
JPhaiomgs, for a species, which ho named Th. huenrns, brought by Mr. 
Theobald from the banks of tho Tsomoriri, in Western Tibet. The reasons 
assigned for the establishment of tho genus, namely, that the Tibetan form 
is more robust and has a well-developed thumb and nail to the fore foot, 
appear to have been suggested by comparison of an abnormally large in¬ 
dividual with but one or two species of Arvicola, since many Voles are 
equally robust, and numerous species possess a well-marked thumb fur¬ 
nished with a nail*. Tho specific name also, having been preoccupied, has 
been changed to A. blgthi. 

The three species thus described were all enumerjitcd in Blyth’s 
* Catalogue of the Mammalia in the Museum Asiatic Society,’ published 
in 1863, and two of them were described in Jerdon’s ‘ Mammals of India.’ 
The third species, Thaiomgs leucurus, was noticed only, not described, as 
the trans-Himalayan region was not comprised in tho countries the animals 
of which were included by Jordon in his fauna. No further addition was 
made to the number of Arvicoline animals from the Himalayas for some 
years, until, in 1872, A. Milno-Edwards described a new species, A. melon- 
ogaster, brought by Pere David from the eastern portion of tho Himalayan 

* See * Scientific Results of the Second Yarkand hlission,’ Mammalia, pp. 39—43. 
There are three serious misprints hn p. 39. The first, 16 lines from thii bottom, con¬ 
sists of the omission of the words “of the thumb’* after “ungual phalanx.” The 
second is in the measurements : “ Do. of fore foot and claws ” should bo “ Length of 
fore foot ” Ac.; as it stands it appears to bo the broadth. Tho third is the worst of 
all: I wished to point out that if the genus Phaiomyt bo retained, the correct spelling 
ia'rhteomya. The printer has made nonsense of this by putting Phaiomya in both 
instances. 
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tract. Another form was procured by Dr. Stoliezka on his last journey, 
when attached to Sir D, Forsyth’s mission to Eastern Turkestan. This 
Vole was described by myself, in 1875, as A. etoliczkanm. In 1878 I re¬ 
ceived from my friend Mr. A. B. Wynne, of the Geological Survey of 
India, a skin and skull of an Arvicola obtained by him at Mari or Murree, 
in the hills north of the Punjab. On comparing this bpecimen with the 
description of Arvicola roylei, I found considerable similarity but there 
appo.ared to be a difEerence iu the characters of the posterior upper molar 
teeth. This distinction alone, however, I thought insufficient without 
further comparison; and 1 therefore waited until I returned to England 
last year, when I compared the Murree animal (of which, in the meantime, 
Mr. Wynne had procured for me additional specimens) with the type of 
A. roylei, and ascertained that the two were distinct. At the same time 
Mr. Thomas found an example of another species from Kumaon in the 
specimens of the East-India Company’s Museum, which had just been 
made over to the Biitish Mus(3um; and Dr. Scully brought several skins 
and spirit-specimens of yet another form from Gilgit. All these forms 
appeared to be undescribed. One more skin in the East-India Company’s 
collection, procured by Griffith in Afghanistan, and hitherto supposed to 
be an imperfect specimen of Mm mettada, proved, on the skull being 
extracted, to be an Arvicola. There does not seem to be any definite 
character by which, judging from dried skins, this form can be distinguish¬ 
ed from the Mongolian A. viandarinm; and although it is by no means 
improbable that fresh specimens may show the existence of specific dis¬ 
tinction, it does not appear advisable to propose a new name for the 
Afghan specimen on the evidence of a single dried skin. 

All of these Voles are fairly distinguishable by their dentition, and all 
when placed together, can be recognized by slight differences of coloration, 
and frequently by the relative proportions of the ears, feet, toes, or tail; 
but in descriptions it is very difficult to explain small distinctions of colour 
due to dijBEerent shades of brown more or less mixed with grey, black, red, 
or yellow. 

As is well known, the genus Arvicola is distributed throughout nearly 
the whole of the Falsearctic and Nearctic llcgions, and comprises many 
species. The classification of these forms has proved a by no means easy 
problem, and various plans have been proposed; the best known and sim¬ 
plest of these appears to be that of Blasius*, some form of which has been 
adopted by most modern writers. This system depends chiefly on the 

' * Munchen, Bull. Akad. 1853, col. 267; klunch. Oel. Anz, snexvii. 1863, col. 10^ 
S&ugthiere Deutsohlands, ,pp. 333—336 &c. The first sketch of the scheme was in 
Eeyserling and Blasius ' Wubelthiere Europa’s (1840), p. 40. 
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characters of the molar teeth, and especially on the number of prisms, 
triangles, or spaces on the crowns, and the number of external and internal 
salient angles on tbo sides of each tooth. In estimating the number of 
prisms or spaces (Scbmolzschlingen), those on different sides of the tooth 
are counted separately, unless.they are exactly opposite to each other; 
whilst in estimating the salient angles, all that form a distinct fold on the 
outside of the tooth are enumerated, although, when the teeth are but 
little worn, such angles are not conspicuous on the crown. As in most 
other systems of biological dednition, it is impossible to obtain absolute 
uniformity, since it is often a question whether the spaces on the crown of 
the tooth enclosed by angles on opposite sides correspond or alternate, and, 
consequently, whether they are to be counted as two or as one. An in¬ 
stance is afforded by the lower molar teeth of A. sikimensia (see Plato I. 
fig. A). In the first tooth it is difficult to say whether the number of 
spaces or prisms should bo counted as 7, 8, or 9, the latter number, how¬ 
ever, would best agree with the general praetice ; but in the hindmost lower 
molar we might by this idan count 5 prisms, whereas, in accordance with 
the usual plan, the number is but 3. To avoid this difficulty some writevs 
enter into details on the construction of the separate teeth*, but this 
makes the description rather long. 

In counting the external and internal angles also, it is difficult at 
times to say whether a mere convexity, that does not form a distinct 
angle, or a comparatively rudimentary fold, such as is frequently found in 
the anterior portion of the first lower molar, should be included or not; 
and there are sometimes individual variations within the limits of the same 
species. Good figures are tbo only safeguards against misunderstanding. 
The European forms are thus divided by Blasius:— 

I I. Molars furnished with roots in the adult animal. 

A. Hxpudjsus, Illig. 

First lower molar with 7 spaces, 4 outer and 6 inner angles; second lower 
molar with 3 divided spaces and 3 internal and external angles; second 
upper molar with 4 spaces, 3 outer and 2 inner angles. The inter¬ 
parietal bone throughout the whole breadth of its hinder margin 
raised in a flat convexity, a pointed projection in the middle of the 
bone in front, and a long gradually diminishing point on eaich side. 

The European forms are A. glareolus and A. rutilus. 


B. Paludicola. 


II. Molars rootless. 


^irst lower molar with 7 spaces, 4 outer and 5 inner angles; second lower 
molar with 5 simple spaces and 3 internal and external angles; second 

* For instance^ Couos and Allen, ' Monogxapli of North-American fiodentia,’ 
MuridcB, genus Arvieola. * 
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upper molar wifcli 4 spaces, 3 outer and 2 inner ang'Ies. Interparietal 
bone with the hinder edge raised in the middle, concave towards the 
sides, with a projecting point in the middle in front, obliquely trun¬ 
cated on the sides, and terminating in long points projecting outwards 
and backwards. Dorsal surface of body grey of various shades to 
brownish black. 

This comprises A. amphibius, A. nivalis^ A. ratticeps^ and A. brandti. 

0. Aoricola. 

First lower molar with 9 spaces, 5 outer and 6 inner angles; second upper 
molar with 6 spaces, and 3 angles both inside and outside; second 
lower molar with 5 spaces and 3 angles on each side. 'J’he inter¬ 
parietal elevated into a flat convexity along the whole width of the 
hinder margin, produced into an angle in front, and cut ofE almost at 
a right angle at the sides. The dorsal surface of the body dark 
blackish, brownish grey. y 

The only European form is A. agrestis. 

D. Arvicola. 

First lower molar with 0 spaces, 6 outer and 6 inner angles ; second upper 
molar with 4 spaces, 3 outer and 2 inner angles ; second lower molar 
with 5 simple spaces and 3 angles, both outside and inside. Inter¬ 
parietal convexly swollen throughout the whole breadth of the hinder 
margin, produced in front into a middle point, attenuate at the sides 
and sharply truncate, with a short oldiquc pointed projection directed 
outwards and backwai-ds. Dorsal surface grey of various shades. 

This, the typical form, is again divided into:—the Long-cared Voles, 
Arvicola —with 8 mammse (1 on the breast, 4 on the groin), the planta 
with 6, distinctly separate roundish tubercles, the car projecting beyond 
the fur, and the eye rather large; and the Short-eared Voles, Microtm — 
with only 4 mammre, all on the groin, the planta with 4 tubercles, ears 
concealed by the fur, and eye very small. The first comprises the European 
A. eampestris and A. arvalis and several Asiatic species, such as A. socialis, 
A. saxatilis^ and A. gregalisi the second A. subierrnneus and A. savii. 

The American species have been similarly classiflod by Baird* and 
Couesf. The only European section said to be represented in America is 
the IlgpudiBUs of Keyscrling and Blasiusj;, for which, as it is not the 
original Hgpudeem of llliger§, Coues has tproposed the name Evotomys. 
It appears probable that this name must be adopted for the section of 

* Mammals of North America, pp. 509-563 (1867). 
f Monograph of North-American Rodenlia, pp. 162 &c. (1877). 

% Wirbolthiere Europa’s, p. 34. 

\ Prod. Syst. Mam. Av. p. 87. ^ 
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Arvieola with rooted molars in the adult state. By both Baird and Coues 
JEvotomyg and Hypudeeue arc classed as a distinct genus. The true Arvicolce 
of North America are divided into four suhgenera. As none of these are 
*Himala 3 ’an, it is unnecessary to specify them moreT full/. One of these 
sections {^Herniotomys ol Baird, * Afyo/tomes of Coues), like the European 
Agricola and the lliinala^’^an Neodon, has 3 salient angles on the inside of 
the second upper molar; but it has a 7-spaced first lower molar with but 
4 outer and 5 inner angles, instead of a 9-spaced tooth with 5 outer and 
G inner angles. 

We may now return to the Himalayan and Tibetan forms. None, so 
far as I know, have routed molars. I have not been able to examine all 
the species; but as there are no roots to the molars of A. sikimenus, A. 
wynnei, A. hlythi, A. blanfordi, or A. stracheyi, 1 tliink it improbable that 
the allied forms should exhibit so remarkable a character. All but two 
A. sikimensis and A. melanogaster, have the first lower molar, as in 
Blasius’s section Paludicoht (and as in Hypud<Bus or Eootomys), with 7 
prismatic spaces, and normally with 4 outer and 5 inner angles, a fifth 
more or less rudimentary outer angle in front being present in some forms. 

^ The second lower and the second upper molar have also the same structure 
as the corresponding teeth in European forms of Paludicola —the circ.ura- 
stance that in some forms there are but 3 double spaces in the second lower 
molar instead of 5 simple prisms being, in fact, of no structural importance 
since the difference depends on whether the angles on opposite sides of the 
tooth correspond or alternate; and there is every possible gradation between 
one condition and the other. The Himalaj'^an species, with 7-spaced an¬ 
terior lower molars, however, are divided into two groups by the structure 
of the hinder upper molar. In A. stbUozkanns, A. stracheyi, A. roylei, A. 
hlanfordi, and A. wynnei this tooth terminates in a narrow elongate lobe, 
produced backwards in the direction of the row of teeth, and posteriorly 
destitute of salient angles ; whilst in A. hlythi and in A. mandnrinus (?) 
the last upper molar terminates, as in A. amphihius and its allies, in a 
ci’escent or transverse lobe, with a well-marked internal salient angle. 
The latter two species appear to belong to the European section Paludu 
cola ; for the former I venture to propose a new section, Aiticola, of which 
A. stoliezkanus may be considered the type. In this form and in the 
nearly allied A. stracheyi the structure of the last tooth is so peculiar that 
they certainly deserve distinction. There are two small external angles 
anteriorly and two posteriorly, the two pairs being separated by a deep 
sinus, and there are^but two interior angles, both, however, much stronger 
than those on the outer side of the tooth. These two typical forms of 
Aiticola, moreover, are ijell distinguished from the others by the absence 
of any claw to the thumb. Of the other three forms A. wynnei is distin- 
13 
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guished by having on the upper molar two well-markpd external and two 
equally strong internal angles on the front part of the tooth, and a third 
rounded external angle on the posterior lobe; whilst in A. roylei and 
A. hlanfordi there is a nearer approach to the structure of A. stolicxloanm^ 
but there arc three internal angles on the last upper molar. 

A. sikimemis and A. melanognster differ from the other Himalayan 
forms, firstly by having a longer first lower molar with, normally, 9 spaces, 
though there aro fewer in A. melanoyaster, owing to some of the angles 
on opposite sides corresponding; secondly, in both the first and seepnd 
upper molars having an additional internal angle posteriorly. In the 
characters of the first lower and second upper molars, A. sikimemis agrees 
with the European A. agrestis, the typo of the subgonus Agricola of 
Blasius, and the second upper molar is similar to that in the American 
subgenus Mgonomes of Coues (type A. riparius), of which the first lower 
molar has but 7 px-ismatic spaces; but the first upper'molar in A 
mensis is different from that in any known European or American form, 
though, as will presently bo noticed, there is a Western-Asiatic species 
with somewhat similar dentition There can be but little doubt that the 
distinction was observed by Hodgson ; it was noticed by Jerdon, and ^ 
appears to have been the principal character upon which Hodgson’s genus 
Neodon was founded. Another peculiarity of A. sikimemis, also mention¬ 
ed by the same naturalists, is that the posterior lower molars aro scarcely 
narrower than the preceding tooth. In most species of Arvicola there is 
a much greater diminution in tlio breadth of the lower molars posteriorly. 

Although I fully admit the value of the distinction, I fail to see that 
the presence of this additional angle in the first upper molar of A. siki~ 
onensis proves that that species is gencrically distinct from A. agrestis 
{Agricola). The difference appears to me of the same value* as that 
between A. agrestis, for instance, and A. arvalis; that is to say, the dis¬ 
tinction is merely sectional or subgeneric. I consequently consider Neodon 
a section or subgenus of Arvicola. 

The species from Motipin, in Eastern Tibet, called A. melanogaster by ■ 
A. Milne-Edwards, has a somewhat peculiar dentition owing to so many 

* Intho 'Scientific Besults of the Second Yarkand Mission,' Mammalia, p. 41, 
footnote, I remarked that the additional prism on ihu last uppor molar of A. saxatilit 
and A. brandti appeared to be quite as important as the presence of one ridge more, 
than in other species, on the first upper molar of A. aikiinemia. After a more ezten- 
wvo study of the genus than I had the opportunity of making in Calcutta, I prefer to 
modify this view. The last upper molar in Arvicola appears to bo more variable than 
the first, and differences in the latter tooth appear thorofore more important for pur¬ 
poses of classification than similar characters in the former. At the samo time, I see 
no reason to alter the view I then expressod that such d'fforencos aro not of gonorio 
valaoi 
V 
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of the angles on opposite sides of the molars corresponding and the 
spaces on the crowns of the teeth being consequently double or diamond- 
shaped instead of triangular, and their number necessarily smaller. 'J'ho 
’ number of internal and external angles in the iirst and second upper molars 
is however, the same as in A. sikimensis, and the species may therefore, 
for thpjjresent, be assigned to the same section. 

The Western-Asiatic form above referred to as resembling Neodon in 
its dentition is A. gtimtheriy Danford and Alston*, from Asia Minor. 
The posterior inner angles on the first and second up])er molars, judging 
from the figure given, are less developed than in A. sikimensis (but still 
thej exist), and all the molar teeth, both in the upper and lower jaws, are 
very similar to those in the Sikkim species. Externally A. gmntheri is 
very different, as it has but a rudimentary thumb without any claw, a 
much shorter tail, different coloration, &c. 

The following table will show how the species of Himalayan and 
Tibetan Voles hitherto described may be distinguished by the characters 
of their teeth;— 

I. Tho anterior upper molar has 3 angles inside and 3 outsidn; 
the second 2 insido and 3 outside. Tho anterior lower 
molar has normally 7 spaces. 

A. The posterior upper molar terminates behind in a naiTow 
process, prolonged backwards in tlio line of tho jaw.— 

ALTfCOLA. 

a. Tho posterior upper molar has two strong intemrJ angles 

and four weak outer angles, the tw’o anterior of tho 
latter widely separated from the two posterior. 
a. The posterior lobe of ^ho last upper molar behind tho 
second inner angle is much less than half the length 

I of tho tooth. \. A. stoliezkanm, 

fi, Tho posterior lobe of the last upper molar behind the 

second inner angle is half tho length of tho tooth...,., 2. A. atraeheyi, 

b. The posterior uppeAuolar has 2 internal and 3 oxtemal 


angles ..... 3. A vsynmi, 

e. The posterior upper molar bos 3 angles on each side, 
a. In tho anterior lower molar the first inner angle is 

behind (proximal to) the first outer . 4t, A. roylei. 

/3. In tho anterior lower molar the iirst inner angle is in 

front of (distal to) tho first outer . 6, A. blan/orJi, 

B, The posterior upper molar iloes not terminato behind in a 


narrow process prolonged backward in tho line of tho 
jaw.— Paludicola. * 

a. Tho posterior upper molar has 3 external angles, and the 

first lower molar 4.6. A. blylhi 

b. Tho posterior upper molar hos 4 cxtonial angles, and tho 

first lower taolffc 5,., . 7, A. manUarinus f 

• P. Z. 8. 1880, p. 62, pi. V. 
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II. The anterior upper molar has 4 angles inside and 3 outside; 
the second 3 inside and 3 outside; the anterior lower molar 
has normally 9 spaces.—N bouon. 

A. The posterior inner angle in the two anterior upper molars 

is weaker than the other inner angles of the same tooth; 
the last upper molar ends with an intentul projecting 
spur; the first lower molar has 6 wull-marked angles 
inside.8. A, sikimentia. 

B. The posterior inner angle in both the anterior upper molars 

is usually equal or nearly equal to the others; the last 
upper molar, as a rule, does not terminate with an inter* 
nal spur; the first lower molar has 5 well-marked angles 
inside ..... 9. A melanogasUr. 

N.B. The 'differences in the molar teeth of the last two species are not constant, 
and the distinction of tho species depends on external characters. 

In the next table an attempt is made to discriminate the forms by 
external characters:— . ' 

I. Thumb rudimentary and clawless. 

Colour light ferriiginoiw brown. 1. atoliezhanaa. 

Colour light brown, with a groy tinge . 2. A. atraeheyi. 

n. Thumb with a small obiw. 

A. Eaiu short, not projecting beyond tho fur. 

Colour daik rich brown, lower parts light brown .... 3. A. wynnei. 
Colour yellowish brown, with a rufous tinge; lower 

parts buff . 4. A. roylai. 

Colour earthy brown; lower parts whitish. 6. A. hlythi. 

Colour Ugbt greyish rufescont brown (isabcllinnj; lower 

parts white. I.A. mandarinm; 

B. Ears projecting beyond tho fur. 

a. Ears only projecting by about one third of their length. 

Colour dark yellowish or rufous-brown; underparts 
slaty groy; hind foot inch, ear loss than f inch long 9. A. melanogaater 
h. Eats projecting by fully half their length. 

Colour dark yellowish brown; lower paifo slaty groy; 
hind foot | inch, ears fully J inch long; tail one 

third the length of the head and body.8. .4. aiJeimmaia. 

Colour light greyish rufescont brown; ears nearly 
f inch long; tail half the length of the head 

. 6.A.blanfordu 

Section I. kuiiGCLL, 

The first lower molar with, normally, 7 spaces, 4 or 6 external and 6 inter¬ 
nal angles; the first upper molar with 5 spaces, 3 inner and 3 outer 
angles; the second with 4 spaces, 3 outer and 2 inner angles; the 
third terminating in an elongate lobe, produced backwards in the line 
of the jaw. r 
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1. Arvicola stoliozkanus. 

Arricola atoliczkanus, W. Blanford, J. A. 8. B 1875, xHv. pt. 2, p. 107; 

Scient. Res. Second Yarkand Miss , Mamm. 1879, p. 42, pi. viii. fig. 1, 

pi. X b. fig. 2. 

Colour bright; ferruginous *brown above*, white below, the two colours 
sharply divided; feet and tail white. 

Fur soft, rather woolly, dark leaden grey at the base, the terminal 
fourth on the back rufous-white, tipped with darker rufous, numerous 
rather longer hairs with dark rufous-brown tips being intermixed. 

Fars small, completely concc.aled by the fur, covered with short bright 
rufous hair towards the margin inside, and with longer and paler hair 
outside. 

Feet small; claws long, eompre.ssod, much concealed by long white 
hairs; thumb quite rudimentary and clawless. Tarsus hairy below, and 
with a few hairs between the pads of the toes. 

Tail short, apparently about a quarter the length of the head and body 
together, covered with stiff fulvcscent white hair, which extend half an 
inch beyond the end. 

. • mehes. 


Length of head and body. 40 

„ tail without hairs. 10 

„ tarsus and hind foot with claws .. 0*7 

„ skull . l'L5 


The description and measurements are from dried skins. 

The following are the characters of tlie molar teeth :— 
Upper molar i, 5 spaces, 3 external and 3 internal angles. 
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The hinder upper molar has two strong salient angles on the anterior 
portion of the inner side ; on the outer side there are anteriorly two vvJKk 
angles rather close together, then a deep sinus or emargination opposite 
to the second inner angle, and behind this the tooth terminates in a narrow 
elongate process with two sli|;ht projecting angles on the external side 
only, none on the inside. This process behind the second inner angle is 
much less than half the length of the tooth. 

The only two specimens of this species hitherto examined are from 
the high plateaus of Northern Ladak (Western Tibet). 

* In the figure giien in the ' Scientific Besults of the Second Yukand Mission 
the colour is too dull and brown: it should bo more rufous. 
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2. Arvicola straohcyi. (Teeth, Plate I. fig. C.) 

Arvicola stracheyi, Oldfield Thomas^ Ann. ^ Mag. Nat. Hist. Oct, 
1880, ser. 6, vol. vi. p. 332. 

Colour light brown, with a grey tinge above, white below; forehead 
rather dusky ; feet and tail white. 

Fur soft, long, slaty grey at the base; on the back there is a pale 
whitish band on the hairs, a little way from the skin (this may, perhaps, bo 
an individual peculiarity or due to season, only one specimen being known) 
the first and third fourths of the length being slaty grey and the terminal 
fourth brownish yellow, some hairs with black tips being interspersed. 
On the lower parts the basal half of the hairs is grey, the terminal half 
white. 

Ears small, not projecting beyond the fur and thickly co\^ered inside 
and out with moderately long hair. 

Feet of moderate- size; claws pale, overhung with hairs ; thumb quite 
rudimentary and clawless; fourth too in the fore foot slightly longer than 
the second, and the third longer than the fourtli by about the same differ¬ 
ence. In the hind foot the second and fourth toea»arc nearly equal, third 
very little longer. Tarsus hairy below. 

Tail short (vertebrse preserved), apparently not more than one fifth 
the length of the head and body, covered with white hairs, which extend 
half an inch beyond the end. 

inches. 


Length of head and body . 3'7 

„ tail without haii*s. 0*7 


„ tarsus and hind foot without claws... 0 65 

The description and measurements are from a single dried skin 
brought by Capt. (now Lieut.-Oen.) R. Strachey from Xumaon, and 
presented to the East-India Museum, where it was entered in the 
Catalogue as Cricetus songarus. When the zoological specimens of the 
East-lndia were incorporated in the British Museum, the skull was ex. 
trftted by Mr. Thomas and the real nature of the animal recognized. 

The following are the characters of the molar teeth :— 

Upper molar i, 5 spaces, 3 external and 3 internal angles. 
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The hinder upper molar much resembles 4;hat .ol^. stolicxhmus^ and 
like the latter, has two strong salient angles on the anterior portion of the 
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inner side followed by the straight inner edge of the long posterior lobe. 
On the outer side there are, anteriorly, two weak angles rather close to¬ 
gether, then a deep sinus opposite to the second inner-angle, and behind 
this the tooth terminates in a narrow elongate^process with two slight 
angles on the outer side only; none inside. This process, behind the 
second inner angle, is half the length of the tooth. 

In the first lower molar the anterior inner and outer angles are almost 
rudimentary on the crown, but they form distinct folds on the sides of the 
tooth*. The first three spaces in this tooth are confluent, tlio first two 
especially are scarcely separable. The same is the case with the first and 
second sp.aces in the second lower molar, and with the second and third 
spaces in the third; in the latter case the two are just sufticiently distin¬ 
guishable to be counted apart. 

3. Arvicola wynnei. (Teeth, Plate I, fig. B.) 

Arvicola wynnei, W. Blanford, J. A. S. B. 1880, Vol. XLIX, Pt. II, 
p. 244. 

Colour above dark rich brown, with a slight greyish tingef; hc-ad 
rufcscent; lower parts pale brown ; tail the same colour as the back; feet 
covered with brown hairs above, soles pale. 

Fur very soft; hairs very dark leaden grey, nearly black at the base, 
and for three fourths to four fifths of their length on the back, the tips 
being rufous-brown in general, some more or less grey ; the terminal por¬ 
tion on the lower parts pale brown. No longer h.airs on the back ; a few 
scarcely exceeding the rest of the fur, on the rump. The length of the 
hair on the back in skins collected in the summer and autumn is half aii 
inch or rather less. 

, Ears short and rounded, completely concealed by the fur, thinly clad 
with long hair on the external surface, and with short brown hair on the 
inside towards the border; a tuft of long hair on the anterior edge of the 
inner surface. 

WhisJeei's brown, the lower greyish, the longest reaching the ear. 

Feet moderate ; fore feet rather large ; claws long, compressed, white, 
not overhung with long hairs. Thumb of fore foot short, with a short 
compressed claw; the middle too exceeds the fourth by‘about half the 
length of the terminal phalanjc; the fourth is scarcely longer than the 
second, which extends by about the length of its last phalanx beyond the 
fifth. In the hind foot the third toe is very little longer than the second, 

* They are not counted in tho original description ; but I think that similar folds 
should bo noticod, and they appear to bo included by Blasius. 

t In one specimen preserved in spirits tho greyish tingo is wanting, and tho 
colour above dark chestnht. 
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-which, again, is but little longer than the fourth. This exceeds the fifth 
by more than the length of its last phalanx, and the fifth is longer than 
the first by about half the same length. There are five pads or tubercles 
beneath the fore foot; the two hinder the largest, opposite to each other 
and to tlie base of the thumb ; the three distal pads small, and arranged 
in a triangle at the base of the toes. On the sole of the hind foot there 
are also five tubercles—two in front, one on each side of the base of the 
middle toe, another pair at the base of the two outer toes, the outer nearer 
the distal extremity of the foot than the inner, and the fifth at the proxi¬ 
mal extremity of the naked solo, and about as far behind that at the base 
of the fifth too as tho latter is from the pair at the base of the middle toe. 
Lower portion of tarsus hairy. 

Tail between one third and one fourth tho length of the head and 
body, almost cylindiical, diminishing but little in thi<‘,knes8 towards the 
end, clothed with long hair at the base, and with short brown hair through¬ 
out the terminal three quarters of its length. The hairs only project one 
eighth to one fourth of an inch beyond the end of the tail. 

Tile following are the dimensions of the speuimens, both adult males, 


in spirit*:— 

in. in. 

Length of head and body from nose to vent . 4 75 3 6 

Tail from vent (hair at end not iuoludod).. 1-35 1-2 

Height of ear from orifice... 0-25 0 26 

Breadth of ditto... 0 25 0*26 

Length of fore foot without claws . O'd 0 4 

„ hind foot and tarsus without claws . 0-7 0-7 

„ cliiw of middle too . 0-11 013 


The incisors are deep orange. The following are the characters of the 
molars:— 

Upper molar i, 5 spaces, 3 external and 3 internal angles. 
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The two anterior upper molars resemble^ those in all other Himalayan 
Arvicola except A. sihimensis and H. melnnognater^ and in the majority 
of European and American forma. The hinder upper molar has two small 
salient angles on tho outer side in front, much closer together and smaller 
than tho two inner angles. Beiiind the second outer angle there is a sinus, 


* Spirit'gpocimons always moasuro rather loss in tho lon^h of the body and ears 
than freshly-killed auinials. 
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a very little deeper and somewhat broader than that between the first and 
second. The posterior portion of the tooth H a nearly oval longitudinal 
lobe, forming rather more than one third the length, more prominent 
externally than internally, so as to form a blunt tlnrd external angle, but 
not sufficiently prominent on the'inner side to form a third inner sallency. 
The spaces or prisms of a tooth like this are always somewhat indefinite ; 
the first space is enclosed by the anterior outer and the corresponding inner 
angle ; the second is not separated from the first, and is enclosed by the 
second outer angle, the third by the second inner angle, and the fourth 
corresponds to the posterior lobe. 

In the first lower molar the first three spaces are confiuent, and so are 
the fourth aiid fifth. The anterior outer and inner angles project less than 
those behind; the first inner angle especially, which is close to the extre¬ 
mity of the tooth, and much in advance of the (ii’st outer angle, is weak 
and rounded; these two anterior angles enclose the first space, which is 
oblong-ovate, with its longer diameter diagonally placed. The third inner 
and outer angles are so nearly opposite to each other that it is almost a 
question whether the two spaces they enclose should not be considered as 
one. In the secend and third lower molars all the spaces are lozenge¬ 
shaped, the outer and inner angles being nearly or quite opposite to each 
other, and each space being bounded both by an exterior and an interior 
angle. The outer external angles of the third lower molar are rather less 
prominent than the inner. The third molar is considerably narrower than 
the second, and the second somewhat narrower than the first. 

The interparietal bone is subtriangular. The hinder margin, neglect¬ 
ing small projections and cmarginations, runs nearly straight, and consists 
of two slightly concave halves mooting in a trilling angle, projecting in the 
middle ; the anterior margin is formed by two almost straight lines meet-. 
ing in the middle of the skull at an angle a little more open than a right 
angle, without any point projecting anteriorly beyond the angle. The 
nasals in the only skull 1 have extracted are slightly injured behind, so I 
cannot determine the shape of the posterior extremity ; the outer edge of 
each appears to bo convex throughout, not emarginatc posteriorly. 

The following are the dimensions of a skull 

inches. 


Length from occipitgil plantf to end of nasals . I’l-l 

„ of nasals.. 0'3i! 

Breadth across widest parts of zygomatic ai’ches. O'lh 

„ between orbits where narrowest .V'.. O'18 

„ of nasal bones in front .... .. 

„ of interparietal bone. 0'23 

Length of upper ufolars together ...... 0'23 

14i 
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Distanci! from upper molars to incisors. 0'3S 

Length of lower jaw froffcondyle to symphysis .. 0 75 

„ of lower molars together . 0*27 


This species has been described from two spoeimons in spirit and two 
shins, procured at the hill-station of Mari (Murree) in the Punjab by Mr. 
A. H. Wynne, of the Geological Survey of India. All the specimens were 
captured, I believe, by a house>cat; so the animal is probably common in 
the gardens of the station. The native name is Kanis (Ktuinees). 


There is in the British Museum a specimen in spirit of an Arvicola 
of unknown localitj’, but probably Himalayan, and very possibly from 
Kashmir, having the same dentition as A. tcunnei, but differently coloured 
with larger ears. This specimen was obtained by purchase, together with 
a specimen of Nesokia hengalensis (AT. indica^ Blyt^ and Jordon) and 
some other mammals, all apparently Indian, but all supposed at the time 
to be from Africa. 1 shall not name a S 2 )ecimen of such dubious antece¬ 
dents ; there is not sufficient evidence that it is even Indian, or that it 
comes from the same country as the associated specimens ; but as it is far 
from improbable that it may prove to be Himalayan, the foliowing charac¬ 
ters may enable the species to bo identilied when met with :— 

Colour brown (about the same as a wild rabbit, not dark rufous brown 
like typical A. wynnei) above, whitish below. The tail much darker above 
than below. Feet brown above, similar in proportions and pads to those 
of A. wynnei. Ears rounded, projecting considerably beyond the fur. 
Teeth as in A. wynnei. 

inches. 


Length of head and body from nose to vent. dj 

„ tail from vent (hair at end not included).. 1'3 

Height of ear from orifice . 0‘d!2 

Breadth of ditto .... t.... 0*37 

Length of forefoot without claws . 0'35 

„ hindf oot and tarsus „ ... 0'7 


It should be mentioned that the peculiar form of the last upper molar, 
chamcteristic of the Section Alticola, has hitherto only been found in 
Himalayan species of Arvicola. ^ , 

4. Arvicola roylei. (Teeth, Plate I. Bg. D.) 

Arvicola roylei, Gray, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. Vol. X, p. 265 (184t2) j 
Schreber, Sdugth. Suppl. Ill# p. 687 (ISIiS) ; Oiebel, Sdugth, p. 613 
(1859) ; ? Blyth, Oat. Mamm. Mus. At. Soc, p. 125 (1863); Jerdon, 
Mammalt of India^ No. 202, p. 216 (1867). ^ 
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Oolowr above yellowish brown,* rather rufous in the middle of the 
back, below paler and isabelline or fulvous; t^l brown above, white below ; 
feet apparently the same colour as the lower parts. 

Fur dark slaty at the base and for about two thirds of the length, the 
terminal third being tawny at fir^t, the tips partly brown, partly black on 
the upper parts ; on the lower parts all the tips arc tawny. 

Ears small, hairy, concealed by the fur. 

Feet small; claws pale, short, overhung by hairs ; thumb in the fore 
foot very small, but with a distinct claw ; middle linger but little longer 
than the fourth, which is considerably longer than th# second. The cha¬ 
racters of the toes in the hind feet, which arc contracted in the dricil skin, 
cannot be made out clearly. • 

Tail nearly cylindrical, apparently rather more than a third of the 
length of head and body together, and covered with short h.air, which only 
extends a short distance beyond the end, and is rather darker aiul more 
rufescent above than below. 

The measurements .are taken from the dried skin (1) ; those given by 
Jerdon, from a specimen colh’ctcd by him.>«olf, arc siddcd (2) as will be 
shewn presently, it is not certain tliat this specimen was of the same 


species. 

(1) (ti) ■ 

in. ill. 

Length of head and body. H 

„ of i.ail-vertobrjo. I'l 11175 

„ of tarsus and hind loot without claws . 0'8 

The following arc the characters of the molar teeth :— 

Upper molar I, 5 spaces, 3 external and 3 internal angles. 

» j» >> dfj d ,, 3 ,, ,, 2 „ ,, 

„ »> fl-L 3 ,, 3 ,, ,, 3 „ ,, 

Lower molar 1,7 » 1 » » 5 » » 

„ )* 11» 5 ,, 3 ,, ,. 3 ,, ,, 

n » Ilf> d ,, 3 „ ,, 3 „ ,, 

In the first upper molar tlio .anterior outer angle is a little in front of 


the corresponding" inner angle. The last upper molar has three nearly 

• Gray calls the colour rufous-grey. As he undoubtedly described the same skin 
as I have examined, I can only*say that his ideas of coloration were dilForont from 
mino, for it is difficult to believo that tho colour h.as changed from rufous-groy to j'ol- 
lowish brown. A change from ycllowisii brown to rufous-grey would be far more 
likely to rosult had tho spocimon boon exposed to light; to the best of my belief, how- 
ovor, tho skin has not boon exposed. Jordon calls the colour .ashy brown, with a tinge 
of rufous more or loss apparent; but he doscribud diiToront .specirnons, and as ho did 
not oxamiuc tho tooth it by no moans certain that they belonged to the same specie.^. 
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equidistant outer angles, but the hollow between the two posterior angles 
is much deeper than that between the two anterior, the three inner angles 
are also nearly equidistant; the hindmost portion of the tooth behind the 
third internal angle is a longitudinal lobe, forming about one third of the 
whole length, and without angles; the anterior space is continued between 
the first inner and first and second outer angles ; the second space corre¬ 
sponds to the second inner angle ; the third space is enclosed by the poste¬ 
rior angle on each side and the lobe. 

In the first lower molar the anterior angle on each side is very small 
and blunt, and thfte is a rudimentary fifth external angle in front; the 
first and second spaces, the latter corresponding to the second inner angle, 
are not separate. In the second lower mohir the first space is confluent 
with the second, and the third with the fourth. Similarly in the third 
lower molar the first and second spaces are not distinct, nor are the third 
and fourth. ^ 

The above description is from the single typo, a dried skin in poor 
condition, obtained by Hoyle in Kashmir. Jerdon states that ho found 
this species in Kunawar near Chini, and observed it on the Pir-Panjal pass, 
south of Kashmir; but he had no opportunity of comparing specimens; 
and as so many additional species have since been described it is possible 
the voles he saw may not have been A, roylei. The locality given by 
Blyth (Pind Dadun Khan, in the Panjab) is probably, as already noticed, 
due to a mistake. 

5. Arvicola blanfordi. (Teeth, Plate I, fig. E.) 

Arvicola blanfordi, J. Scully, Ann. ^ Mag. Nat. Mist. Nov. 1880, 
Ser, 5, Vol. VI, p. 399. 

Colour above rather light greyish brown, with a very slight rufous 
tinge, below greyish white; feet white; tail brown above, sullied white 
below. 

Far soft, the hairs slaty grey at the base, and on the back for about 
three quarters of their length, the terminal fourth on the upper parts fawn- 
colour, numerous rather longer hairs with black tips being interspersed. 
On the lower parts the tips of the hairs arc white. 

Fars of moderate size, rounded, projecting considerably beyond tho 
fur, covered with moderately short hair inside near tho margin, and out¬ 
side except on the anterior part of the outer surface, where the hair is 
longer. 

WhisJeers long, some of them extending beyond the tips of the ears, 
tho greater portion white, a few dark brown. 

Feet of moderate size ; claws white, compressed, not long, overhung 
with long hairs ; thumb of fore foot very small, alpiost rudimentary, but 
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furni&hcd with a small claw; middle finger very little longer than the 
fourth, but there is much more difEerenco between the latter and the second, 
about as much as there is between the second and fifth. Tubercles beneath 
tho*fore foot five in number, all of good size and nea# together, three in a 
triangle at the base of the middle toes, and two opposite to each other and 
to the base of the thumb. In the hind foot the second and fourth toes arc 
very nearly the same length, and but very little shorter than the third ; 
the fourth exceeds the fifth by rather more than the length of the termi¬ 
nal phalanx of the former, and the difference between the fifth and first is 
loss, being about the length of the distal phalanx of the fifth toe. There 
are sijx pads or tubercles on the sole of the hind foot, the three inner much 
further apart than the three outer, the last outer being rather smaller than 
the rest, and the last inner pad, which is considerably behind all the 
others, being situated rather nearer to the most distal tubercle than to the 
heel. Lower portion of tarsus well covered with hair. 

Tail between one third and one half the length of the head and body, 
cylindrical, scarcely diminishing in diameter towards the tip, well clad with 
hair, which projects about one fifth of an inch beyond the end of the verte¬ 
bra). 

The following dimensions are (1) of a* fresh adult male specimen taken 
by Dr. Scully, and (2) of an adult male in spirit:— 





(1) 

(2) 




in. 

in. 

Length of head and body from nose to vent .. 


4-55 

39 

„ of tail from vent (hair at end not 

included) 

205 

1-9 

Length of ear from orifico. 



0-7 

0-58 

Breadth of ear .... 



0G8 

0-54 

,Length of fore foot without claws . 



0-4 

0-4 

„ of hind foot from heel with out claws.. 


0-75 

0-76 

Tho molars have the following characters :— 





Upper molar 1, 6 spaces, 3 external and 3 internal 

angles. 


»i » ^ „ „ 
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II 
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„ „ III, 4 „ 3 „ „ 
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Lower molar I, 7 » 4 „ „ 
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p 


If ji 1^I| 6 ,, 3 ,, „ 

3 




« II III| 3 II 3 „ „ 

3 

>9 

II 



In the first upper molar the anterior outer angle is distinctly nearer 
the hinder part of the jaw than tho anterior inner angle. The third u])pcr 
molar has three nearly equidistant outer angles, the sinus intervening be¬ 
tween the second and third angle being much deeper than that between 
the first and second. The inner angles in this tooth are much more promi- 
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neut than the outer. The longitudinal lobe forming the poflterior portion 
of the tooth behind the third internal angle is of small length, scarcely 
one fourth of the tooth ; there are two rudimentary external and one 
internal angle on the lobe that are not counted. The spaces are not very 
different from those in A, roylei, although one more is counted; the first 
is bounded by the first internal and first two external angles; the second 
corresponds to the second internal angle ; the third, which is small, to the 
third external angle, whilst the fourth is iucluded by the third internal 
angle and the posterior lobe. 

On the first lower molar there is a rudimentary anterior external angle 
that has not been counted, the first internal angle is much smaller than the 
others, and the first external somewhat less prominent. The first and 
second spaces, the latter corresponding to the second inner angle, are not 
separated. In the third molar the second space is iihnost doublo, the two 
angles not being quite opposite, and it is a question wlmthcr this tooth 
should be considered as having 3 spaces or 4. 

Interparietal with the hinder border almost straight; each of the 
lateral margins forms an ogee curve, concave anteriorly, convex behind, and 
meeting the posterior margin at an angle rather less than a right angle. 
The lateral angles are not produced; the anterior angle projects very slight- 
ly forward. 

Dr. J. Scully has done me the honour of naming this Vole after me. 
It is found commonly on the mountains around Gilgit at an elevation of 
9000 to 10,000 feet. It is closely allied in the structure of the teeth to 
A. roylei^ but differs widely in external characters, the tail and ears being 
much longer and the coloration quite different. 

This species, in which tlie posterior lobe of the last upjier molar is less 
developed than in the other four forms of the section, shows a }}assagc to 
Jt*alu<iicola. 


Section II. Paltjdicoia.. 

The first lower molar with normally 7 spaces, 4 or 5 external and 5 
internal angles; the first upper molar with 5 spaces, 3 inner and 3 outer 
angles; tlie second with 4 spaces, 5 outer and 2 inner angles ; the third 
not terminating in an elongate lobe. 

6. Arvicola blythi. (Teeili, Plate II, fig. B.) 

rhaiomya loucurus, Jllyth, tT. A. S. B., 1803, XXXII, p. 89; Theobald^ 
J. A. S, B., 1802, XXXI, p. 610; Stolu-zka, J. A. S. B., 1805, 
XXXIV, p. 110. iVee Arvicola leucurus, Oei be (1852); nec idem, 
Bevertzoff (1873). 
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Arvicola blythi, W. Bhnf. J. A. 8. B., 1875, XLIV, pt. 2, p. 107 ; id. 

Scientjfio Seaults Second Yarkand Mission, Mammalia, p. pi. 

Vlll,fig. 2, &pl. X, h. fig. 1. 

dolour above earthy brown (yellowish brown with a greyish tinge), 
below brownish white. Feet tho same colour as the'^underparts; tail light 
brown. 

I\tr soft, the basal two thirds on the upper surface, and about one 
half on the lower, dark slaty ; the tips on the upper surface of two kinds— 
the finer isabclline, the coarser dark brown, almost black; tips on the 
abdomen brownish white. « 

TJars small, round, not extending beyond the fur, thinly clad with 
light-brown hairs inside, more thickly and with longer hairs outside. 

Whiskers dark brown above, white below, the longest nearly an inch 
in length. 

Feet of moderate size; claws compressed, horn-coloured; thumb short, 
with a short compressed claw. 

Tail cylindrical, about one fourth to one third the length of the head 
and body, covered with short hair. 

The following dimensions are (L) from a fresh specimen taken by Dr. 
Stoliezka, (2) from another fresh specimen, a large female, by Mr. Theo¬ 


bald, (3) from an adult specimen in spirit:— 

(1) (2) (3) 

in. in. in. 

Length of head and body . ^ ^'9 »^‘7 

,, of tail, without hairs at end. 1'35 1*25 1‘1 

„ of ear. ^'33 

Breadth of ear . 0*37 

Length of fore foot and claws ... 0*i5 

„ of hind foot and claws. 0 82 

„ of skull . 1*03 

The following are the characters of the molar teeth:— 

Upper molar I, 5 spaces, 3 external and 3 internal angles. 

/t » „ 3 „ » 2 ,, „ 

,, „ III, 6 ,, 3 „ II 3 „ ,, 

Lower molar I, 7 „ 4 „ „ 5 „ „ 

II II I1| S II ^ 11 II 3 ,, ,, 

II II nil 4 „ 2 ,, 11 3 „ „ 


In the third upper molar all the internal angles are much more promi¬ 
nent than the outer, and the first two internal angles are more developed 
than the last. The first space is included by the first internal and first 
external angle, the seoend space by the second external angle, the thii'd by 
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the second internal, the fourth by the third external, and the fifth by the 
third internal angle; the last two are not separate, but form together an 
inequilateral arrowhead,'*' the internal angle being nearer to the posterior 
extremity of the tooth, but directed forwards, and with a deeper notch in 
front of it than the other angles. . 

In the first lower molar the first outer angle is much rounder and less 
prominent than the others. The third lower molar is peculiar, as the 
usual anterior outer angle is completely wanting,f and the first outer angle 
(corresponding to the second in other Arvicola) is very small and not so 
prominent as the second, which, again, is inferior in size to each of the 
three inner angles. The first space corresponds to the first inner angle, the 
second space to the second inner and first outer, the third space to the 
second outer angle, and the fourth space to the third inner angle. The 
last two spaces are confluent in some specimens. 

The interparietal has the hinder edge nearly straight, and the two 
lateral edges forming an ogee curve, the concave portion near the anterior 
angle, the convex external; the anterior angle slightly prominent, the 
lateral angles not so, each of the latter being a little leas than a right 
angle. 

This species has been obtained in two parts of Western Tibet—on the 
banks of the Tsomoriri, a large lake north of Spiti, and in the country be¬ 
tween Leh and the Fankong lake in Ladak. Both places aro at a consider¬ 
able elevation, over 13,000 feet above the sea. 

7. Arvicola mandarinus ?, var. (Teeth, Plate II, fig. C.) 

? Arvicola mandarinus, A. Milne-Eclwanls, Recherches Mmnmiferes^ 
p. 120, pi. XII, fig. 4, pi. XIII, fig. 4 
Golunda mcltada, Gray (“ var. or distinct species from Griffith’s collection 
in Afghanistan”), Horsf, Cat. Mamm. Mm. E. I. Co., p. 144. 

The following description is that of th^ Afghan skin in the British 
Museum:— 

Colowr rufescent fulvous (l^ht greyish rufeseent brown) above, white 
beneath; tail the same as the back; feet whitish. 

Fur soft, basal two thirds leaden black ; tips isabclline (pale fulvous), 
a few slightly longer black tips interspersed throughout the dorsal surface. 
Ears short, concealed by the fur, hairy inside and out. . 

Feet of moderate size; thumb of fore foot very short, but furnished 

* In the description of the Mammalia of tbo Second Yarkand Mission I doscrihed 
this tooth as composed of four lobes, the two posterior spaces being counted together. 

t A somewhat similar character is shown in Blasius’s figure of tho corresponding 
tooth in A. agrestis (Suugh. Dcutschl. p. 370) and in that of the petrophUm-torax of 
A. (ib. p. 360), but not to the same extent os in b^jlhu 
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with a claw; claws of moderate length, pale in colour, overhung by the 
hairs of the toes. In the fore foot the difference between the fourth and 
second toes is about double that between the third and fourth, and equal 
to that between the second and third. In the hindTfoot the third toe is 
distinctly the longest, and there*is but little difference between the second 
and fourth; tarsus hairy beneath. 

Tail about a quarter the length of the head and body (judging from 
the dried skin), covered with short hairs extending about ^ inch beyond 
the end. 

inches. 


Length of skin from nose to vent . 4 

„ tail without hairs at end (the vertebrae preserved)... 1 

„ hind foot, without claws. 0 07 


The skull extracted from the skin is imperfect, and the hinder portion 
(including the interparietal) is wanting. The nasals are rounded at their 
posterior extremity; they do not extend quite so far back as the premaxil- 
laries, and their outer edges are slightly concave. The following are the 
characters of the molar teeth’:— 

Upper molar I, 5 spaces, 3.external and 3 internal angles. 



19 

11, 

4 

99 

3 

99 

99 

2 

99 

9 > 


99 

III, 

5 

99 

4 

99 

99 

3 

99 

99 

Lower 

molar I, 

7 

99 

5 

99 

99 

6 

99 

99 

99 

99 

11, 

5 

19 

3 

99 

99 

3 

99 

99 

99 

99 

III, 

4 

99 

2 

99 

99 

3 

99 

99 


On the third upper molar there is a rudimentary fourth inner angle ; 
the third and fourth outer angles are less marked than the others ; the 
spaces might be reekoned either 4 or 6 ; the three first aro well separated, 
but not those behind. In the first lower molar the two anterior external 
angles are blunt and ill-developed ; they, with the first internal angle, ert- 
close one space. In the third -lower molar, as in the corresponding tooth 
of A. hlytki, the usual anterior external angle is entirely wanting ; the 
second and third spaces are imperfectly separated. 

The molarEf thus closely resemble those of A. hlythi, but there is an 
additional outer angle pn the third upper molar and another on the first 
lower molar, whilst the first outer angle on the third lower molar is better 
developed and includes a spaee to itself. These differences are not of 
specific value by themselves, but the external differences aro more impor¬ 
tant. 

I have examined the types, two in number, of A. mandarinue^ in the 
Paris Museum (Jardin des Plantes), They are rather browner than the 
Afghan specimen, but otherwise coincide very fairly; they have a small 
thumb with a claw. Tt^ colour is light rufous-brown, and the fur is long 
15 
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and soft, dark slaty at the base, with isabelline (pale fulvous) tips. The 
molars have the following characters :— 

Upper molar I, -5 spaces, 3 external and 3 internal angles. 



99 

II, 4 

99 

3 

99 

99 

2 

99 

99 

• 

99 

III, 4 

99 

4 

99 

99 

3 

99 

99 

Lower molar I, 7 

99 

4 

99 

99 

5 

99 

99 


99 

II, 6 

99 

3 

99 

99 

3 

99 

99 

99 

99 

III, 3 

99 

2 

99 

99 

3 

99 

99 


The two hinder external angles of the third upper molar are ill-deve^ 
loped, and very possibly the last disappears in some cases ; the last space 
is formed by the two last outer and the last inner angle. 

It will bo seen that the number of the spaces in the third upper and 
lower molars is not precisely the same, although the number of angles 
coincides. But the precise number of spaces in these two t^eth is not of 
much importance, and may oven vary with age. 

The type was collected by W. Qrifhth in Afghanistan, and until the 
skull was examined was not known to be an Arvicola. The exact locality 
is of course doubtful. 

Section III. Neodon. 

The first upper molar has 3 external and 4 internal angles ; the second 
3, both inside and out. The first lower molar has 5 or 6 internal and 5 
external angles. 

8. Arvicola sikimensis. (Teeth, Plate I, fig. A.) 

Neodon sikimensis, Hodgsonf Horsfeld, Ann. ^ Mag, Nat. Hist. Ser. 
2, Vol. Ill, p. 203 (1849) ; id. Gat. Mamm. Mus. E. I. Go. pp, 145’, 
146 (1851) ; id, P. Z. S. 1856, p. 401; Oray, Gat. Spec. Mamtn. ^c, 
Nepal and Tibet, Brit. Mm. 2nd edit. (1863), No. 117, p. 11 ; Blyth, 
Gat. Mamm. As. Soc (1863), No. 311, p. 125 ; Jerdon, Mamm. Ind. 
(1867), No. 203, p. 217 ; W- Blanf. Scientific JRes. Second Yarkand 
Mmion, Mammalia, pp. 41, note, 42 (1879). 

Arvicola tbricolis (thricotis), Hodgson, Cat. Spec. Mamm. ^o. Nepal and 
Tibet, Brit. Mus. 2nd edit. No. 116, p. 10 (not described). 

Arvicola nigrescens, Hodgson, tom. eit. p. 11, (undescribed). 

Bicunedens perfuscus, Hodgson, tom. eit. p. 11, (undescribed). 

of Nepalese; Cheek yu, AT Sing phuchi, Tibetan (teste 

Hodgson). 

Colour above yellowish brown, almost golden brown, a dark brown 
minutely interspersed with yellow* j below slaty grey, slightly washed with 
fulvous. Tail the same colour as the back; feet brown above. 

* This is the colour in two specimens before me—one a dry skin, the other pre¬ 
served in spirit. Horsfleld, however, whose description ^as copied by Jerdon, de- 
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Fur sofb, leaden grey at the base; the terminal fourth on the back 
light brown, almost tawny, with numerous rather longer black-tipped hairs 
intermixed. On the underparts the extreme tips only of the hair are 
whitish ; but here also longer and coarser hairs withTdirty-white ends, are 
intermixed. • 

Ears not covered by tbe fur, but projecting for about half their 
length, rounded, very thinly clad inside and out with short dark-brown 
hair. A tuft of long hair on the base, just below tbe orifice, and long hair 
on the anterior part of the outer surface. The anterior portion of the 
inner and posterior portion of the outer surface almost naked. 

Whiskers of moderate length, extending to the ears, but not beyond 
them; some black, others grey. 

Feet of moderate size; claws horn-colour, not white, short, compress¬ 
ed, overhung by hairs, which often exceed the claws themselves in length. 
Thumb very short, but furnished with a small claw. The middle toe in 
the fore foot only just longer than the fourth, which exceeds the second by 
nearly the length of the terminal phalanx ; the fifth only comes short of 
^the second by about half the same length. Tubercles on the sole of the 
fore foot 5 in number, the three anterior arranged in a triangle at the base 
of the four longer toes, the posterior pair opposite each other in a trans¬ 
verse line at the base of the tlmmb, that nearest the thumb being especial¬ 
ly large. In the hind foot the three middle toes difEcr but little in 
length, the third just exceeding the fourth, which is a little longer than 
the second ; the latter, by tbe length of its terminal phalanx, exceeds 
the fifth, and there is a still greater difference between the fifth and the 
first. The pads or tubercles are 6 in number, one, however, being very 
small and very possibly wanting* in some individuals; the two anterior 
are close together, the inner of the two being nearer the heel or proximal 
to the other, the third a little further back at the base of the fifth toe, the 
fourth at the base of the first, the posterior pair as far behind the second 
pair as the fourth pad is behind the second ; the outer of the last pair is 
thus considerably in advance of the inner, ^nd is small and rudimentary; 
the last of all is situated about halfway between the base of the middle 
toe and the heel. The tarsus is almost naked below. 

Ibil fully one third the length of the head and body, or rather more, 
diminishing gradually (not ra 4 )idly) in thickness behind, thinly clad with 
short brown hair, which projects but little beyond the end. 


scribed the colour abovo as “ deep brownish black, with a slight rusty shade, minutely 
and copiously grizzled with hairs of a deep ferruginous tint." This may indicate that 
some individuals are much more rufous than those T have examined. 

* It was wanting in the specimens oxamined by Hodgson. 
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The following measurements are (1) those given by Hodgson,* appa¬ 
rently from a fresh specimen, (2) from an adult female specimen in 


spirits;— 

(1) (2) 

. in. in. 

Length of head and body from nose to vent . 4*75 4 

Tail from vent (hair at end not included) . 1'75 1‘6 

Height of ear from orifice... 0*5 

Breadth of ear . 0’35 

Length of fore foot (palma), without claws . 0*44 0*35 

„ of hind foot and tarsus,, without'claws ...... 0*75 0*72 


There are 0 teats according to Hodgson, but 8 in his MS. notes. In 
the specimen before me 1 find two pairs on tlie breast, both postaxillar ; 
tlie inguinal mammse appear undeveloped, and cannot bo distinctly traced. 
The true number must be 8 at least. ^ 

Incisors deep orange. The following are the characters of the molar 
teeth :— 


Upper molar I, 5 spaces, 3 external and 4 internal angles. 
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3 

19 
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3 

ff 
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Tho hindmost inner 

angle 

of the first 

upper 

molar 
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than the others, and does not enclose a distinguishable space. The hind¬ 
most inner angles of the second and third upper molars are also smaller 
than the other angles of those teeth, and the enclosed spaces are not dis¬ 
tinctly separate from those preceding. In the first lower molar tho second 
space is imperfectly separated from the third, and the third from the fourth. 

This species has hitherto only been found in Sikkim, at elevations of 
from 7000 to 10,000 feet. It inhabits forests, and, according to Hodgson, 
breeds in fallen trees. 

Amongst the original drawings of Nepalese and Sikkim Mammalia 
presented to. the Zoological Society of London by Mr. Hodgson, there are 
figures of Neodon sikimensis and Arvicola thricotis, the name thricoUs of 
the British Museum catalogue being manifestly a misprint. These sheets, 
like those bearing other drawings in the same collection, are covered with 
MS. notes on habits and structure, visceral anatomy, &o., showing what a 
very large number of important observations Mr. Hodgson had accumu¬ 
lated. It may be added that when these drawings were made, the anatomy 
of allied European forms was very imperfectly known, but that, since fuller 
* Horafield, from Hodgson’s MS., P. Z. B. f866, p, iOl. 
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descriptions have been published, a large proportion of the anatomical de¬ 
tails Bgured and explained in Mr. Hodgson’s notes prove to bo common to 
whole genera or even families. Such is the case in the present instance. 
There appears nothing in the anatomy of A. aiJeimerftis to distinguish that 
species from European Voles.* • 

The intestines in two specimens, both females, were 26 and 28 inches 
long, the caecum 3i and 4 inches, and | wide, in one case 10 inches, in the 
other 13 from the anal end of the intestine. In a male the intestines 
measured 25 inches; the ceecum, 11 inches from the anus, was inches long 
and rather less than half an inch broad. “ Liver 3-lobed, each lobe divided, 
and a lobulus. Gall-bladder deeply imbedded in largest and central lobe, and 
having a large clear duct. Spleen 1 inch, tongue-shaped, and deep red.” In 
the stomach the two orifices are said to be about a quarter of an inch apart. 

Several measurements, evidently from fresh specimens, are given. 
They are useful as showing to some extent the amount of variation. 



1. 3 

2, $ 

3, juv. 

4, 3 

B, 9. 


in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

Length from nose to anus. 

n 


H 

4^ 

4 

„ of head to nape. 

H 

H 

H 


U 

„ from snout to fore angle of eye. 

‘i 

0 

1 a 

i 



„ thence to base of ear . 

5 

■S' 

Tff 


\ 0 

TS 


„ of ear entire . 

1 

¥ 

-i' 



i 

Breadth of free portion (measured from 






the skull) .. 


■ • • 

s 

1 0 

a 

a 


Length of tail . 

H 


H 


li 

„ palma and nails . 

tV 

tV 




„ planta and nails (from oa calcia). 

f 

1 3 

1 a 

f 

i 

1 A 

Ta 

Weight. 

li oz. 

li 

OZ* 

li oz. 

1 oz. 


No. 6 is the type of Arvicola thricotisy which is separately figured. It 
will be seen that there is nothing in the dimensions to show any difference 
from A. aikimensh; the coloration is identical. But of several skins and 
specimens in spirit presented by Mr. Hodgson, not one is marked as A. 
thricotia; and as the publication of the name does not appear to have been 
authorized by that gentleman, it is probable that he had recognized the 
identity of the animal thus named with A, aikimensia. In Gray’s second 
edition of the British Museum oatalogue of Mr. Hoc^son’s specimens all 
that is stated of the species (which has, of course, never been described in 
print) is “ Hab. Darjiling, in woods near houses. India Office, Nov. 
1862 (in spirits). Compare with UTeodon aikimenaia Prom this it may 
* For an account of the anatomy of A. amphibim and A, agrettis see H. Begor, 
Zeitsohrift gee. Naturwiss. XXX, 1867, p. lib ; and Betzius, Muller’s Archiv. 1811, 
p. 403. • 
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fairly be inferred tbat the type was one of the spirit-specimens recent! y 
received at the British Museum from the East-India Museum. All such 
specimens are unquestionably A. sikitnensis. 

All Mr. Hodgson’s specimens appear to have been obtained in Dar¬ 
jiling itself or the immediate vicinity of the station. In one case he obtained 
a male, female, and two young in a nest, saucer-shaped, made of soft grass, 
without any lining, G inches in diameter. The nest was in a decayed fallen 
tree in the forest. The young were “ 2^ inches Ipng, hairy above, nude 
below, and blind; the ears also closed.” 

A story current amongst the people is noticed, to the effect that this 
animal, which the Hindi-speaking Ncpaleso call Vhal-chm^ or Fruit-Rat, 
appears at long intervals, and is produced out of the fruit of a tree, a large 
species of wild olive, said, on Dr. Thomson’s authority, to be common in 
the deep forests of the central and northern region at 7000 to 16,000 feet 
(neither the botanical nor Nepalese name of tho tree is giveh in the MS. 
notes). It is probable, from the existence of this story, that these Voles, 
like some other species of the genus, appear in much larger numbers at 
times. 

9. Arvicola melanogaster. (Teeth, Plato.11, fig. A.) 

Arvicola melanogaster, A. Milne-Edwards, Nouv. Arch. Au Mmeum, 1871, 

Vol. VII, p. 93 ; Recherches pour servir a Vhistoire naturelle des 

Mammtferes, Vol. I, p. 284, pis. XLIV,XLVI a. 

Colour above varying from dark brown with a greyish tinge to black- 
isb brown, below ashy grey. Tail the same colour as the back above, rather 
paler and greyer beneath. Feet brown above. In some specimens the 
head is lighter and more rufous above than the back ; but in general there 
is no difference. Of a variety from Fokien several specimens are bright 
rufous-brown above. The usual colour, however, is precisely the same as 
in A. sikimefisis. 

Fwr soft, dark leaden grey at the base, tips brown. In the darker 
specimens (one marked as killed in March) there are much coarser hairs 
intermixed. In the brown specimens this is not usually the case to the 
same extent, but there are a few longer black-tipped hairs on the back and 
rump. 

Ears projecting slightly beyond the fur by about one third of their 
length, not nearly so much as in A. sikimhisis, thinly clad with short hair 
inside and out, and with a tuft of long hair on tho anterior inner margin 
near the base. 

Whiskers dark brown, a few of the lower grey, the longest extending 
to the ears, but not beyond. 

Feet small; claws white, compressed, modcrate^in length, only partly 
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overhung by hairs, which do not extend to the end. In the fore foot the 
thumb is quite rudiinentary, but it has a small claw. Third finger very 
little longer than the fourth, which exceeds the second ; pads five, three in 
a triangle at the base of the middle toes, two opposite to each other and to 
the base of the thumb. In tho hind foot the middle toe is the longest, as 
usual, the second and fourth very little shorter and subeqaal ; there is a 
great difference between the second and fifth toe, leas between the fifth 
and first. Five pads on the sole, besides a rudimentary sixth ; of the two 
anterior pairs the outer is a little more distal than the inner, and Jthe rudi¬ 
mentary sixth pad is equally in advance of the fifth, which is a little nearer 
to the origin of the middle toe than to the heel. 

Tail rather more than one third the length of the head and body, 
slightly attenuate, covered with short hairs that project very little bo 3 'ond 
the cud. 

The following dimensions are taken from three specimens in spirit in 
the Museum at the Jardin des Plantes, Paris; (1) is a male and (2) a 
female from Moupin, (3) a female from Fokieii:— 



(1) 

(2) 

(3) 


in. 

in. 

in. 

Length of head and body from nose to vent... 

3-7 

3-55 

3-7 

„ tail from vent (hairs at end not in- 




eluded) .. 

1-4 

1-35 

10 

Height of ear from orifice. 

037 

0-38 

0-35 

Breadth of ear . 

0-35 

0-36 

0 35 

Length of fore foot (palma) without claws .. 

035 

0 34 

0d5 

„ hind foot from heel without claws ... 

0-6 

0-6 

0-65 


The incisors are deep orange. The following arc the characters of the 
molar teeth;— 

Upper molar I, 6 spaces, 3 external and 4 internal angles. 
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As was remarked by Milne-Edwards in his original description of this 
form, the spaces on the two sidgs of many of the teeth are so nearly oppo¬ 
site that they must often be reckoned as one ; and as there is some varia¬ 
tion in the degree of alternation or coincidence, the number of spaces is 
not characteristic. .SPhis is especially the case in the anterior lower molar. 
In the first upper molar spaces 5 and 6 coalesce. The last interior angle 
is frequently equal to the others, but is more commonly smaller. In the 
second upper molar tht second and third spaces are imperfectly separated, 
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and so are the fourth and fifth; sometimes the tooth might be considered 
as having only three spaces. The last inner angle varies in size, but is 
usually equal or nearly equal to the next in front. In the last tooth the 
second and third spaces are not distinct; the posterior portion of the tooth 
varies, generally (as in the example figured herewith) there is a strong 
third angle inside, and another equally strong (the third) outside, and be¬ 
hind these is a U-sbaped lobe with a weak external angle. Sometimes, 
however, the latter angle is wanting, whilst occasionally, on the other 
hand, a fourth internal angle is also well developed, as in A. siJcimenHs ; 
and in one specimen this is stronger than the corresponding inner angle. 

The anterior lower tooth also varies considerably. The angles on 
opposite sides, are sometimes so perfectly parallel in position that there are 
only six spaces, the first and second being always imperfectly separated. 
The anterior inner angle too is very variable, being sometimes as strong as 
in A. sihimensis^ sometimes altogether wanting. ^ 


The following are the dimensions of a skull:— 

Length from occipital plane to end of nasals 

inch. 

... 0-9 

Breadth across hinder part of zygomatic arches 

... 0-50 

„ between orbits 

... 019 

Length of nasal suture 

... 0 24 

Breadth of interparietal 

... 0-33 

Length of upper molars 

... 0-22 

Distance between upper molars and incisors 

... 0-25 

Length of lower jaw from angle to symphysis 

... 0 55 

„ „ molars 

... 0 24 


The interparietal is generally more or less pentagonal, the lateral 
extremities being usually truncated, though occasionally angulate or 8ub< 
angulate. The posterior edge is usually nearly straight, sometimes convex, 
the two anterior edges very little concave, and the anterior angle very 
slightly projecting. The nasals diminish regularly in breadth behind. 

Besides the original examples from Moupin and Western Sechucn, 
specimens have been sent to the Paris Museum from the'western part of 
the province of Fokien, the South-western China. 

This species is undoubtedly very close to A. aiJcimemiBf from which it 
is only distinguished by its shorter ears an^ feet, the characters of the 
teeth not being sufficiently constant to serve as a satisfactory distinction. 
It is far from improbable that intermediate forms may exist in the Bhutan 
and the other Eastern Himalayan tracts intervening l^^tween Sikkim and 
Moupin. 


t 
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The following Indian and Himalayan rats and mice have been incor¬ 
rectly referred to the genus Aroicola :— 

Aroicola indiea. Gray and Hardwickc, Illustrations^of Indian Zoology, 1, 
pi. 11; = Mus {ITesokid) hardwickii. * 

Arvicola benyalensis. Gray and Hardwicke, Illustrations of Indian Zoology, 
II, pi. 21; = Jifm {NesoJcid) henyalensis, [= Hesokia indiea, Blyth 
and Jerdon; Mus (JVesokia) blyfhianus, Anderson.] 

“ Arvicola ? Ncotoma, two sp n., pyctorhis and myothrix, nob.,” Hodgson, 
J. A. S. B., 1841, X, p. 915. 

Arvicola ? myotlirix, Hodg.son,” Horsficld, P, Z. S., 185G, p. 401. 

These are the species very imperfectly described by Hodgson (Ann. 
& Mag. Nat. Hi.st. 1845, XV, p. 267) as Mus ? pycforJiis and Mm ? tnyo- 
thrix. The former proves, on an examination of the typo in the British 
Museum by Mr. Thomas, to have been founded on an aberrant individual 
of the common house and tree-rat of India {Mus rufescens auett.), and 
belongs to the form called Mus (squicaudalis by Hodgson. The typo of 
Mus myoihrix is a skin without any skull; but 1 have no hesitation in 
identifying it with Golundu ellioti, to which an affinity was suggested by 
Jordon (‘ Mammals of India,’ p. 214). 

** Arvicola f hydropJiihts, Hodgson,” Gray, List of the Specimens of 
Mammalia in the British Museum, 1843, p. 111k 

This is Mus ? hydrophilus, Hodgson, Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. 1815, 
XV, p. 267. No original type can be found, and it is quite uncertain what 
the species is. Mr. Thomas has endeavoured to identify it, but in vain. 
The figure in Hodgsm^’s drawings shows a large mouse or small rat with a 
pure white belly, and might well be taken from a young individual of the 
common white-bellied Himalayan rat, Mus nitidus (= Mus rufescens, var.), 
or of Mus jerdoni {Leygada jerdon i, Blyth : this species is not a true 
JLegyadd). 

Note. —The teeth figured in the accompanying plates are those of the 
right upper and right lower jaw, the anterior extremity uppermost, and the 
upper jaw tooth above the lower. It results from this arrangement that in 
the upper figures (upper teeth) the outer or external angles are to the left, 
tlie inner to the right; whilst in the lower figures (lower jaw) the reverse 
is the case, tlfb outer side df the jaw being to the right, the inner to the 
left. All the figures are enlarged 8 diameters. 


16 
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X.—On Myospalax fuscicapillus, Blyfh,—By W. T. Blakfoed, F. R. S., Ac. 

[Received May 8th;—Road Juno 1st, 1881.] 

(With Plate II, in part.) 

Forty years ago, some specimens of a rodent in the Society’s collection 
•were named by Mr. Blyth Oeorychm fuscocapUlm. It was not known at 
the time whence they were procured, but Mr. Blyth supposed that they 
came from the Himalayas. The first mention of tlie name was in 1841,* 
in a list of specimens of skulls, and in the following year, a very brief and 
imperfect description cf the animal was given. 

No fuller account of the species was ever published. The true locality, 
Quetta, appears to have been ascertained by the late Captain Hutton, the 
animal was noticed and a short description of its habits given in his “ Rough 
notes on the Zoology of Candahar” (J. A. S. B., XV, p. 141.) It was in 
this paper that the new generic name Myospalaje appears to have been 
proposed lor the first time: in a footnote, Mr. Blyth states that “ this 
type differs from Myodes or the Lemming genus in the much greater size 
and strength of the feet, in the elongation and protrusion of its u])per. 
incisive tusks, &c., and he adds that he will describe the form more parti¬ 
cularly, together with some other new rodents. That such was his inten¬ 
tion is apparent also from a letter to the Honorary Secretary published in 
the preceding volume of the Society’s Joumal,t in which Mr. Blyth re¬ 
quests that a figure of the animal and its skull might be prepared for 
publication. The request was granted, but apparently the plate was never 
drawn, it was certainly, so far as 1 am aware, never published. In Mr. 
Blyth’s Catalogue of the Mammalia, the specimens in the Society’s collec¬ 
tion are recorded with references to all the accounts above noticed.So 
far as I am aware the animal has never been mentioned in European works, § 
probably because the first brief notice escaped record in Wiegmann’s 
Archiv. 

Recently, when occupied in determining the Arvicola of the Hima¬ 
layas, my attention was called to a specimen, brought by Mr. Griffith from 
Afghanistan, that had long been in the old East India Company’s Museum 

• For rofcrencos see synonymy. <■ 

t J. A. S. B., XIV, Proc. Oct. 1845, p. ciii. 

t There is also a brief allusion to this species by Mr. Blyth in 1863, J. A. S. B., 
XXXII, p. 89. 

$ The some name Myo»patax was subsequently used by Brandt, (Mem. Acad. St. 
Petersburg 1865, IX, and by Carus and Gcrstaockcr, (Handbuch dor Zoologie, 1875^ 
p. 108,) for the genus Siphneus, the type of which was named Mtts by 

Lazmann in 1773. See A. Milne-Edwards, Rech. Mamm. 71, &c. ^ 
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and had finally been transferred to the British Museum. This proved to 
be a true Arvieola (see previous paper) but in external characters it had 
some resemblance to Myospalax Juscicapillus, of which 1 had a distinct 
recollection. On my application, Dr. Anderson, Buperintondent of the 
Indian Museum, was good enough to obtain the permission of the Trustees 
to send one of the specimens of Blyth’s species and a skull to London for 
me to examine. After comparing this with, Mr. Thomas’s assistance, I am 
unable to find that the animal has ever been described elsewhere, and the 
most nearly allied known form appears to be the Kussian Ellohim talpinm. 
I cannot find any good generic character to distinguish Mifospalax from 
Ellohius, although the difference between the two is considerable, and may 
induce some naturalists to separate them geiierically. For the present, 1 
think tho Quetta species may be called JSl lob im fuse leap Ulus tlio following 
is a description of the skin and skull, which, with the teeth, is figured on 
PI. II. 


EfiLonms FUscrcA-PiLMis. 

Oeoryclimfmcocapillus,B\y\A\^S.h..\&. B., 1841, X, p. 928; 1842, 
XI, p. 887. 

Myospalaxfuscocapillm, Blyth, J. A. S. B., ISIG, XV, p. 141; Cat 
Mam. Mus, As. 8oc. p. 126. 

Colow on the upper parts buff, (very pale fulvous or light brownish 
yellow;) except on tho upper surface of the head, which is hair brown. 
Lower parts rather paler, tail nearly the same colour as the back, feet 
pale. 

Fw soft, light ashy grey at the base, and for rather more than lialf 
the, length, terminal portion on the back dirty light broAvnish yellow, no 
longer hairs on the back, a few towards the rump, and around tho base of 
the tail; these have not dark tips. On tho head the hairs are brown 
throughout, in tho middle of the belly yellowish white. The hair on the 
specimen examined is short, being only iuch long, in the middle of tho 
back. 

conch rudimentary. 

TThiskers hxi&, the uppermost brown, none in the skin examined extends 
back beyond the ears. 

Feet of moderate size, rather broad, toes long, claws blunt, short, * 
formed for digging, horn-coloured, overhung by long hairs. In the forefoot 
the second is but little shorter than the third but considerably longer than 
the fourth, exceeding it by about the same amount as that by which the 
fourth itstdf extends beyond the fifth ; thumb very short, but with a claw 
nearly equal to that of the other toes. Pads beneath each fore foot 6 in 
nutll)er, the two antdKor at the base of the three middle toes, of these the 
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outer appears to be double, (It is difficult to be certain of the characters in 
a dried specimen;) the third is inside the base of the 6th toe, the two 
posterior tubercles'are considerably larger than the rest and the inner is 
rather more distal than the outer. On the hind foot the second toe is 
nearly as long as the third and considerably longer than the fourth, exceed¬ 
ing it by nearly the same amount as the fourth itself extends beyond the 
first, which again is but little longer tlian the fifth. There are G distinct 
pads or tubercles beneath the hind foot, arranged in 3 pairs as usual, the 
inner pad of the second pair, at the base of the first toe, appejirs to be 
double, those forming the proximal pair are nearly ojiposite to each other 
and are rather nearer to the anterior pair than to the heel. The whole 
planta to tlic heel is naked, though there are long hairs on the sides of 
the feet. 

Ttxil very short, thinly clad withTong light yellowish' brown hair, that 


extends inch beyond the end. » 

The following are the dimensions of the dried skin. 

inches. 

Length nose to rump .. 5. 

„ tail, without hair at end. 0 35 

„ forefoot without claws . 0'G7 

„ middle toe ditto . 0‘28 

„ bindfoot from heel ditto . 0 85 

„ middle too ditto . 0 *25 


The skull is that of an aged individual tlie occipital crest is very 
strongly developed and tlie sutures too fully anehylosed for the shape of 
the interparietal to be distinguished. The cranium is not quite perfect, 
the parts around thQ foramen magnum, including the auditory bullae, having 
been cut away. Compared with the skulls of Aroicola, the most striking 
differences are the greater thickness of all tho bones, the much greater 
development of the occipital crest, of the zygomatic arch, and of the bones 
of the anterior or facial portion generally, as compared to the brain case.. 


The measurements are 

inch. met. 

Length from middle of occipital plane to end of nasals . 1*34 *0345 

„ from paroccipital process to front of incisors . l C2 *041 

„ of suture between nasals ... 0*47 *012 

Breadth across hinder part of zygomatic arches . 1*1 *028 

„ across brain pan behind zygomatic process of squamosal 0*6 *015 

„ across frontals where narrowest between orbits . 0*23 *006 

Length of row of upper molars (crowns only) . 0*32 *008 

Distance from anterior end of upper molar to base of incisors 0*65 *014 
{length of anterior palatine foramina..S. 0*14 !liP85 
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Length from base of incisors to posterior termination of palate 0‘9 '023 

Breadth of bony palate between front lobes of anterior molars O' 13 *0035 


Length of lower jaw from angle to symphysis ... 1'12 -028 

Height of ditto to end of coronoid process . * . 0'6 '015 

Lensth of row of lower molars . 0'32 ‘003 


The occipital plane slopes backwards. The upper surface of the skull 
is rounded and slopes away move rapidly at the sides than in JEllohim 
talpinns or in Arvicola, the sagittal crest is strong posteriorly, but sinks 
down in front. The nasals are nearly of tho sliapc of a wine bottle with 
concave sides, the jmsterior termination is not pointed but truncated by 
the irregular zigzag suture, the outer margins are straiglit and nearly 
parallel for a short distance from the posterior end, then convex, and again 
in front sliglitly concave. The preinaxilla) extend further back than usual 
on tho upper surface of the skull, and terminate posteriorly in points some 
xli.stance beMnd both the end of the nasals and the origin of the zygomatic 
process of the maxilla. Tho zygomatic arch is very high in the middle and 
presents the peculiarity of tho maxillar and squamosal processes meeting 
along the lower edge and forming a suture; the malar, a high but short 
bone, docs not extend to the lower margin, nearly two-thirds of the length 
of which is composed of the maxillar proce.ss. The infraorbital foramen is 
largo, triangular when received from the front, not produced in tho form 
of a narrow slit below, and about ono and a half times as high as broad. 

The anterior palatine foramina are very small and narrow, the poste¬ 
rior palatine foramina are numerous, relatively largo, and situated in two 
deep grooves, occupying the greater part of the palate posteriorly. Tho 
opening of posterior nares is very narrow, much narrower than each of tho 
broad pterygoid foss®. 

Teeth. The incisors are long and project forward considerably in both 
jaws, those in the upper jasv are of moderate breadth and flat in front; 
lower incisors narrower, and rounded in front. They are nearly white in 
both jaws. ' 

The row of upper molars is very slightly curved ; all the teeth are of 
nearly equal breadth. Tho first upper molar has 3 external and 3 internal 
angles, the internal (those to the right in the figure) being rather anterior 
to the external. The slope from the hinder angle on each side to the pos¬ 
terior extremity of the tooth is «concavo, especially on the external side. 
The second tooth has 3 subequal angles outside and terminates posteriorly 
in a rudimentary angle in contact with the hinder molars ; on the inside 
there are 3 angles first a small angle, then a larger one, there being no dis¬ 
tinct re-entering angle between tho two,’’ the rc-entcring angles between tho 
second and third inner angles, and between the last and the first of the 
hinde% tooth are squaA, not pointed. The third tooth has 3 outer and 2 
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inner angles, the outer are nearly equi distant, but there is no re-entering 
angle betvreen the first and second, though there is between the second and 
third, the posterior termination of the tooth is a very slightly projecting 
rounded lobe, and it may be noted that each of the upper molars terminates 
in a somewhat similar lobe, as in Arvicolit. 

In the first lower molar there are 4 outer and 5 inner angles, the first 
on each side rounded and less prominent than the others, the two hinder 
pairs on opposite sides of the tooth nearly opposite to each other; the 
anterior extremity is a rounded lobe, nearly as broad as long, with a very 
blunt rounded angle inside, in advance of a ’still blunter one outside. The 
second and third lower molars have each 3 angles on each side, all nearly 
opposite to each other, the outer (those to the right in the figure) being 
in each case a little in advance of the inner. In the second molar the 
angles inside and outside are nearly equal to each other) in the posterior 
molar the inner angles are stronger than the outer, and th# first outer 
angle is less prominent than the other two. 

The lower jaw is strong, the coronoid process well developed, the 
tubercular projection corresponding to the posterior extremity of the lower 
incisor situated just outside and a little below the condyle, so as to make 
the latter appear almost double. 

Compared with Ellohim talpinus, the differences presented by the 
form here described are numerous, but the external distinctions are less 
striking than those shewn by the skull. E. fmcic.ipillm is larger, yel¬ 
lower, and rather paler-coloured, and the tail appears a little longer The 
base of the fur is much paler, that of E. talpinm being almost black, that 
of E. fmcicapillus light grey. There are some slight differences too in the 
feet, e. g., the second too of the fore foot in E. talpinus appears to be 
much shorter in proportion to the middle toe than in E. fmcicapillus^ 
The feet too appear larger in the latter but it must bo remembered that 
the comparison is made between dried skins. 

The hinder upper molar in E. talpinus is proportionately much shorter, 
the two anterior outer angles are close together, and the posterior lobe behind 
the hindmost outer angle is wanting. The second inner angle too is ill 
developed or obsolete. In the first tooth of the lower jaw there are only 
3 distinct external and 4 internal angles, instead of 4 and 5, and the ante¬ 
rior lobe is very slightly developed. • 

The skulls of E. talpinus in the British Museum (two in number) 
differ greatly in form from that of E. fmcicapillus wciA. wee vt!iXXR\i xnoTQ 
Arvicoline, the facial bones being far less developed in proportion to the 
brain case, and the occipital crest very small. The zygomatic arch is less 
high but similar in form and in the arrangement of the bones, the maxillar 
process, however, is not quite in contact with*that of the squamosal 
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although the two approach each other very closely. The nasals have not the 
peculiar form that they have in E. fuscicapillus, but are simply arcuate or 
convex externally, and the prsemaxillfe terminate posteriorly opposite the 
end of the nasals and the origin of the zygomatic arch. The anterior 
palatine foramina, though small* are not quite so minute as in the Quetta 
species, and the posterior portion of the palate is less deeply grooved. The 
posterior nares and pterygoid fossm are similarly shaped. In the lower 
jaw the coronoid process is shorter, and the angle is difEerently shaped, but 
the peculiar condyle is precisely similar, the tubercle at the root of the 
incisor being just outside and below in both species. 

It is evident that if, as I believe, E. fuscicapillus belongs to the genus 
Ellohim, the short description of that genus by Alston in his classification 
of the order Qlires* will need some modification, since the skull in the 
species now described is not very like that of Arvicola and the facial portion 
is more dev^oped instead of less. 

* r. Z. S., 1876, p. 85. 
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XI.— New or little-hnown Mollusca of the Indo-JMuUtyan Fnima. 

By Geoffbet Netill, C. M. Z. S. 

[Received 30th June;—Rend Cth July, 1881.] 

(With riates V, VI, & VII.) 

Mr. A. R. Wallace in his very interesting now work—‘ Island Life’— 
dovotes a chapter to the Madagascar Group, and he comes to the conclu¬ 
sion that the presence there of the numerous and important Indo-Malayan 
forms cannot be accounted for by a former continental land connection, for 
which the term “ Lemuria” has been suggested by an eminent zoologist. 
If I understiind rightly, the distinguished author accounts for the presence 
of these forms by their introduction from Europe, and from consequently 
Asia, before the separation of Africa by the sea in early Tertiary times ; in 
another passage, he suggests the probable submergence of many largo 
islands, whose former position is indicated at the present time by tho 
banks and reefs of the Cargados, Ohagos, Maldives, <&c., to account for 
tho ** transmission of organisms.from the Indian Peninsula.” 

As Mr. Wallace twice alludes to my papers on the Mollusca. of tho 
Seychelle Islands (pp. 405 and 415), which 1 wrote so long ago as 1868-9, I 
now wish to add a few remarks. Speaking solely from the conchological point 
of view, 1 would submit that there is certainly no necessity for presuming tho 
existence of a continent, “ Lemuriaon tho contrary, an archipelago, thickly 
studded with large islaRds, such as appears to be uumistakeably indicated in 
17 
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-t;lua region, presehis several points of greater probability judging from the 
character of the exilting landsbells, and I would question the former 
imn|ediate land connection with the Indian Peninsula. I think I can point 
out several remarkable features, which tend to show that this archipelago 
probably received its Mollusca rather by a close connection with the 
Nicobars, Sumatra, Java, &e., and thus of course with the Malayan Penin¬ 
sula. It is scarcely necessary for me to mention that the Mollusca of 
the Madagascar and Mascarene province give no suppoi+' to the theory of 
an ancient emigration from Europe, so few fossil landshells of pretertiary 
times being known-; tlic entire absenee of the genus JXelicina from tiie ter¬ 
tiary deposits of Europe as also from India i)roper and Ceylon at the 
present time, I consider very significant, as the genus from its well-marked 
characters, its robust substance, and local abundance could ^hardly have 
escaped attention. 1 showed in 1869 that the Seychelles possess a 
specie.s (ST. theohaldiana, Novill) only just separable from others found 
in the Nicobars and adjoining Islands ; M. Morelet again has lately 
described a most remarkable extinct subfossil form from Mauritius as 
Helicina undulnta: this s]K}cies is closely allied to the Trochatella 
ViouJioti of Pfeiffer from Cambodia, which. Dr. Dohrn has justly shown, 
cannot be classed with the West Indian species of Trochatello, but must bo 
referred to Helicina ; for these two species I suggest the new subgenerio 
division Peeudotrochatella; the group has its nearest known allies in 
some Philippine forms. It will be important to endeavour to find out 
whether there are any fossil or subfossil forms of Helicina to be found 
in Madagascar itself. The remarkable “ Malagash” section of Megalomas-^ 
toma^ called Haineaia by Pfeiffer (= Mascaria, Angas), seems to me much 
more closely allied to- the Malayan and Philippine section Coptocheilm 
of Gould than with the extinct European Tertiary forms. 

Omphalotropis is undoubtedly a most significant feature of the shell- 
fauna of the Mascarene Islands, the genus not being known from Mada« 
gascar, the Comoro, or Seycbelle Islands; it has also never been established 
as found fossil in Europe, or living in India or Ceylon; there is, however, 
one tertiary fossil to which I would call the attention of coiichologists— 
the Oardioitoma trochulue of Sandberger (‘ Vorwelt,' pi. XII, fig. 8), 
which I consider perhaps referable to Omphalotropis f Besides the Mas¬ 
carene Group, the genus is found in great, abundance and variety in the 
Polynesian Archipelago and can, according to my theory, be fairly traced 
from the one region to the other. Excluding the allied New-Zealand 
genus BealeOt several species have been described from New Caledonia, 
one from the Solomon Islands, two from Ceram, one from Shanghai, 
0#e (0. striotus of Qonld from the Loo Choo Islands) bas been lately re- 
dif;cpTP|^d by Surgeon-M»jor E- Hnngerford at Hongkong living on stone 
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trails at 300 feet above the sea, two from Borneo, one from Ainboyna, one 
from the New Hebrides, one from the Pelew Islands, three from the Nicobars, 
•and two (possibly more) from the Andamans. I can scarcely believe the 
genus does not occur in Sumatra or Java, though it''has not yet been re¬ 
corded from either, or indeed from the Mabayan Peninsula, 

Another remarkable “Indian” type is the Cyathopoma hlanfordi, 
H. Adams, which was first discovered by myself at a considerable elevation 
on Mahd one of the Seychelles. This is undoubtedly an exception to my 
theory that the “ Indian” forms of the Madj^ascar province show a closer 
connection with Sumatra, &c. than with India proper: species of Gya- 
ihopoma {smsu Into) being numerous in South India and Ceylon, and 
also existing on the Bombay and Qolconda Hills, as well as at Darjiling, 
in Assam, and a single species, (fide cl. Tlieobald) in the Shan States ; the 
genus hitherto not being known from any other region. But elsewhere 
in this paper I have endeavoured to prove that the genus Diadema of 
Pease from the Pacific Archipelago is not really separable, and 1 can 
also confirm the validity of Benson’s species Cyathopoma tignarium from 
the Andamans, which Mr. W. T. Blanford has lately called in question, 
as I have received several living specimens from my energetic corre¬ 
spondent Mr. P. A. de Roepstorff, who has also sent me a single specimen 
of the true Omphalotropie distermina, Benson, as justly discriminated from 
its much commoner ally by Mr. Blanford, who has named the latter 
O. and&reoni. The occurrence of Cyathopoma procerum, Blanford, at 
Beypore, close to the sea, is also worthy of note, in regard to the geo¬ 
graphical distribution of the genus. 

As well as I can judge, there is no fossil represented in Sandberger's 
*Vorwelt,’ which presents any resemblance to Cyathopoma. The genus 
is of such small size that it may have been easily overlooked hitherto in 
the Malayan province;—Blanford’s genus CyctotopsiSf 1 consider as on 
an altogether different footing; I regard it as a strictly African genus, 
of which two species have made their way to India, two others to the 
Comoro Islands, and one {O. oonoideumf Pfeiffer) to Mauritius; Sowerby’s 
habitat “ Seychelles” for this last is undoubtedly eiToneous and should 
he altogether ignored. The two large Seychelle species of Stylodon 
have their nearest ally in H. oepoidea, Lea, of the Philippines, and 
are all three evidently allied to the species of Phania, Albers (pars = 
Fucochliast Theobald), of whick forms are known from Formosa (S. swin- 
hoei), Tavoy (H. satumia)^ Solomon Island, Cambodia, Moluccas, Ehasi 
Hills, &c. 

Mr. Wallace in Vol. II, p. 538, of his * Geographical Distribution of 
Animals,* 1876, Prof. Sandberger in his *Laud Sk, Conchylien derVorwelt,’ 
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and Prof. A. Nicholson in his ‘ Manual of Palieontology,’ 1879, have all 
omitted to take cognizance of the four highly interesting and important 
species of fossil Helix described by Dr. Stoliezka in his Cretaceous Fauna 
of South India, Vol. II, 1867, three as species of Anchistoma, Klein 
(more correctly Oonostomay Helder) and one as a species of Macrocyclitt 
Beck. 

All of the above works therefore must be amended, to the effect that 
indubitable species of true Helix are known from the Upper Cretaceous. 
I have carefully examined all the specimens of these Cretaceous Helicidae^ 
so excellently Ggured by Dr. Stoliezka, and am of opinion he was quite 
right in referring three of the species to the subgenus Oonostoma (= 
Anchistoma), and I think it will interest Mons. Bourguignat and other 
conchologists to find the ancestors of this, both in tertiary and recent 
times, essentially European group, in so ancient a geological formation as 
that of the Cretaceous rocks of South India. I consider Dr. Stoliezka to 
have been less happy in his remarks as to the affinity of these forms with 
our present Indian subgenera Plectopylis and Gorilla, which seem to me 
entirely different groups. The fourth of these Cretaceous forms, the 
Macrocyclis eamatica of Stoliezka, is certainly not a species of true Macro- 
cyelis, the type species of which is the South American H. laxata, Fer., 
now said by Mons. Fischer to form a section of typical Helix, Dr. Sto* 
liezka’s species evidently belongs to what is now known as Patulttf 
Helder, but to which of the sections, it is impossible to say until better 
specimens are forthcoming. 

In addition to the above recorded instances of landshells of proved 
greater antiquity than the Tertiary Period, I am indebted to Dr. Feist- 
mantel for pointing out that three well preserved species have been de¬ 
scribed from the Coal Measures of Nova Scotia by Dr. Dawson, Dawionella 
meeki, Zonitea (Oonulua) prisma, and J^upa {Dendt'opupa) vetusta (from 
** the hollow trunk of an erect Sigillaria”), copies of the figures of the two 
latter being given in Nicholson’s Manual; these are doubtless the forms 
of Helioidae alluded to by Wallace in his above quoted work from the 
Carboniferous ?. Dr. Stoliezka, 1. e., page 6, also writes “ Except the 
Boyaia JReusaii, which was in 1859 described by myself from a Cretaceous 
freshwater deposit in the North-Eastern Alps, I am not aware that any 
species of true Helicidae have been noticed from deposits lower than the 
Eocene strata.” Pfeiffer docs not record tliis so-called Boyaia, nor indeed 
any of the above-mentioned Cretaceous Helices; it is, however, a very well 
obaracterized form, I should consider from the figure, possibly correctly 
referred to Boyaia ; it was found in tolerable abundance and is well figured 
ii^the Sitz. K. Ak. Wien, XXXVIII, 1859. This Boyaia rettaaii has 
been latterly referred by Professor Sandberger to |he genus Stroplhoatoniat 
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Deshayes, and is consequently mentioned as the most ancient speeios as yet 
discovered of the Cyclostomacea, in his magnificent work, insufficiently 
studied by Oonchologists, on the Land und Siisswasser Oonchylien der 
Vorwelt, 1870-6. ' 

Helicabion [A.IISTENIA] MAGNiPicus, G.-Austcn and Ncvill, PI. V, Pig. 23. 

Nevill, J. A. S. B., 1877, Momein [Yunnan], p. 24, diam. 46, axis llj mil., as 
Helimrion magnijlmt, “ coll. J. Anderson”; Nevill, Handlist 1, 1878, p. 16, as Seli~ 
earion \_Amtmia\ magnijictia ; Godwin-Austen, P. Zool. S. 1880, as Oiraaia magnijica, 

I am quite unable to agree with Colonel Godwin-Austen, in referring 
this species to Qirana ; if 1 were persuaded that it was the case, I should 
not hesitate in uniting Oirasia and Auitenia. However, 1 consider both 
well characterized, if not as distinct genera, at least as well marked sections 
of Helicarion, not only as regards their shells but also on account of the 
differences in the animals themselves. Amtenia has a less “ helicoid” and 
more “ slug-like” shell than true Helicarion, but is still always distinctly 
convoluted and df firm though fragile texture. Pfeiffer and the old school 
would have called them Vitrina. Oirasia has merely a membranaceous 
shell scarcely if at all convoluted, more or less rudimentary; old authors 
considered them as ** slugs” and not as Ilelicidae at all. 

Helicaeion [Austenia] eesplendens, Nevill, PI. V, Fig. 24. 

* J. A. S. B., 1877, Bawady and Bham6, coll. J. Anderson, M. D. 

Gibbus lyonetianus, Pallas. 

Spicil. Zool. 1780, as Helix Igomtima. 

‘Besides the typical specimens which I have alrcjidy recorded in my 

* Handlist of Mollusca in the Indian Museum,’ the following forms seem 
worthy of record:— 

var. ANTONI, Pfeiffer. 

Zeits. Mai. 1847, as Oibhua antoni, firom Mauritius [not Papa antoni, Kiistor, 
1844, from Berbioo] ; => Pupa grateloupiana, Pflr. 1868, from Mauritius. 

There are two specimens in the Museum, collected by myself in the 
“Bois Sec,” Savanne District, Mauritius. The above local name in my 
‘ Handlist’ was unfortunately changed, during my absence on furlough in 
Europe, to “ Dry Forest,” a napae of no moaning! 

var. sinistboesa, nov. 

r' 

In 1878 I noticed a reversed specimen in the museum at Lyons; short¬ 
ly afterwards I was fortunately successful in purchasing a second specimen 
for the Indian Museum, out of the collection of the late Lombe Taylor. 
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Gibbus dupontianus, G. Nevill, PI. VI, Fig. 1. 

J. A. S. Bonf;., 1870, p. 411, and 1. e., 1871, p. 7, also Handlist p. 9, [sine 
doscr.] ; F. Zool. S. 1868, p 260, animal doscribed as tbat of ** O. venipoiia" ; » p; 
vempolia, Pfr. var. [not of Fcrassac]. 

« 

T. aperte rimafa, suhcylindriea, sat Bolidimculajj^avido-eomoa, oblique 
confertimfortiter sulcata, costis latiSffleantosis; spira cylindriea, in eonum 
perohtusum terminata ; anfr. 7, eonvexiuscuU, ultimus preeedentibus"vise 
major; apertura subverti&alis, ovalis, sine dente parieiali; perist. late 
escpansum, pallide luteam, marginihus callo IcBvi junctis. 

Long. 14.'^, diam. 6f mil. Savanne District, Mauritius. 

Tho number of whorls, different sculpture, absence of parietal tooth, 
light yellow colouration, &c., easily distinguish this species from its nearest 
ally Q. baeiljus, Pfr.; the animal is also different, as can be seen by reference 
to the Proc. Zool. Soc. 1868, p. 259 and 260 (G. bacillus waH Q. -oersipolis') ; 
it is perhaps Pfeiffer’s Mauritian variety of P. versipolis, but is certainly 
not Ferussac’s species from Bourbon (= P. j^»/ctt/flf,*Val.), as already 
pointed out by M. Morelet and myself. 

Ennea (HuTTONEiiLA) MOEUcniANA, Roepstorff, MS. 

Deeply, openly umbilicate, the umbilicus partly covered by the deflect¬ 
ed last whorl; cylindrically ovate in shape, almost exactly like a gigantie 
E. stenopylis; arcuately ribbed, ribs thick and rather distant; white, 
solid, with obtusely conoidal apes and distinct suture ; whorls 6|^, convesly 
tumid, narrow, the 4th and 5th of equal breadth, tho last not so broad and 
very little higher, rounded at base and brought round in front, so as to 
bring the aperture almost into the centre, or asis, of the shell, much as in 
J?. stenopylis, thus partially covering the umbilicus; aperture vertical, 
contracted, quadrate, peristome, anteriorly strongly sinuate, then very 
broadly reflected, quite straight, not oblique as in its ally, the columellar 
and basal margins more broadly reflected and boldly, evenly rounded instead 
of the former being nearly perpendicular as in stenopylis, margins 
joined with a callosity, nearly straight, in the centre provided with a well 
developed prominent, perpendicular tooth (or fold), another strong, but 
less prominent fold within the outer lip, at base of the above mentioned 
“ sinus,’^flihat is where the peristome becomes markedly reflected, behind 
which there are some ten ribs so closed crowded together as to give 
almost the appearance of one very broad “varex,” these ribs partially 
bloc|: up the umbilicus. 

Long, (vix) 5, diam. max. 2|- mil. 

di Inve much pleasure in adopting, for this remarkable form, Mr. de 
^odflstorff’s MS., name in honour of his late friend Dr. Moerch of Oopen- 
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hagen, who contributed several excellent papers towards our knowledge of 
the Mollusca of the Nicobars. 

Type, Indian Museum; centre of Great Nicobar, coll. F. A. de 
Boepstorff, Esq. * 

Genus Nanina, Gray. 

P. Zool. S. 1834, types H. nemorenais, Miill. [Xeata], E. javamnaisy F6r. [Xeata], 
E. exilia, Hull. {Hemipketa], E. eitrina, Lin. [Xeata\, E. imnozomlia, Lin. 

E. elairvUHay For. [Eemiplecta], E. vitrimidea, Desh. [Macrochlamya\ E. juliana. 
Gray [Xeata] and E. atriata. Gray [Eemipleeta] ; typo restricted, Gray, P. ZooL 8. 
1847, p. 169, Eelix eitrina, Lin.; = Xeata, Albers, 1850, ty)>e E. eitrina, Lin.; = 
“ Phereporae,” DeSmoulins, Bull. Sec. Lin. Bord. Ill, 1829 [name inadmissible]; 
para P = Stempua, Gnilding, Zool. Journ. Ill, 1828, typo S. lividua. Guild. = Gupptja, 
Murch, J. do 0. 1867, [as Stenopaa had been previously used for a genus of Orustacua ]. 

The type of Gray’s Nanina is therefore H. eitrina and not H. vitri- 
noides [Maerochlnmys indica, Bs.], as supposed by some authors. 

Benson himself distinctly admits the validity of Gray’s Uanina, over 
his MS. name of Tanychlamys or Macrochlamys [see Proc. Zool. Soe. 
p. 89, J. A. S. B., 1836, and later on in the Annals and Mag.) ; had my 
Indian conchological friends referred to these papers, or to the J. A. S. B., 
1832, p. 13, for the original and casual mention, in a footnote, of Benson’s 
MS. name Ma&rochlamys, I am sure they would never have attempted to 
introduce so retrogade and useless a change, utterly unwarrantable in every 
way. Hero is Benson’s mention of the name in full,—“ Those (Pterocyclus 
ep.) which I found, were, with several specimens of a Gyclostoma, a reversed 
Carocolla and Macrochlamys —then follows a foot-note,—“ A new genus 
of the Uelicidae separated by me from Helix, in consequence of the wide 
departure of the animal from the type of tliat genus.” With this and a 
mere repetition of the name on page 76, ends the so-called description of 
Maerodhlmnys in 1832, although never claimed as such by Benson himself. 

- Many authors (Benson included) speak of his genus Tanychlamys as 
having beeii described in the Proc. Zool. Soc. 1831, but as far .as I can trace 
this is not strictly the case. Benson appears to have sent a paper to the 
society containing an excellent description of the section, with the name 
Tanychlamys attached ; the editor, however, changed it to Nanina, stating 
that it had been found to be the same as Gray’s genus described a few pages 
previously; in the description the editor casually mentions thaffihe form 
described was the Tanyc1ilamy% of Benson, MS. It is very doubtful if 
Stenopus is a section of Nanina at all; in any case the former can have no 
claim, as the name had previously been used for a gl^us of Crustacea, as 
has been pointed out by Morch. 

'Xhe fact of .the name Nanina having been employed by Bisso in 1826 
is 1 consider of no impprtance, as it has long ago been pointed out that he 
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used the name for the immature state of his own genus Cyclops; his name 
Nanina was therefore null and void and should not bar Gray’s genus. 

As Colonel Godwin-Austen has lucidly explained, though he draws a 
wrong conclusion, Nanina^ Gray, is not the same as Ariophanta^ Desmoulins, 
but equals the latter’s group “ PhereporaeV ; it would never do to adopt the 
specially separated section or subgenus of Ariophanta for the whole group, 
any more than to replace Draparnaud’s Pupa (1801) by the sectional name 
Vertigo of Miiller (1788), which was specially introduced for the forms 
with two tentacles only. By the method now universally adopted by all 
the leading conchologists, all parties seem to me fairly treated. Gray has 
his genus Nanina employed in a wide and comprehensive sense, as lie in¬ 
tended. Desmoulins and Benson have their names employed for their 
respective strictly limited sections as they both originally intended. Ben¬ 
son did not include Ariophanta in his Maerochlamys^ as he calls it Qaro^ 
colla, nor did Desmoulins do so in tho reversed case. 

Nanina [Machochlamts] pseudoviteinoides, n. sp. 

J. A. S. B., 1832, pp. 13 and 76, as Macrochlamyn indica, sino descr. (not 11. indicay 
Pfr.); 2f. vitriuoitlesy Gray, P. Zool. S. 1819, pi. 2, f. 1-3, eum aniin. [not S. vitrimidcs, 
Desh.] ; — II pelrom, Bs., para, [nof of lluttonj. 

This is the cbmmon “ snail” throughout the plains of the Gangobic 
Delta, quite distinct, both as regards shell and animal, from its close ally 
N. petroaa, Hutton, the type of which was from Mirzapore and which 
takes the place of the former in the higher regions of Lower Bengal; the 
two species were confused together by Mr. Benson under the name of N. 
indica, which he afterwards united to Hutton’s N. petrom; he could have 
seen but few specimens of our Calcutta form and those probably not living 
ones; Mr. Hanley docs not represent our species in his invaluable Oon. 
Indica, but gives a very fair figure of N. petrosa. The two varieties of N. 
petrosa recorded in my Handlist must be altogether eliminated ; I am in¬ 
debted to my friends Colonel Mainwaritig and Mr. J. Caldwell for other 
specimens from Lucknow and Monghyr of N. petrosa, and to Mr. J. Wood- 
Mason for a fine, series of N. pseudovitrinoides from Silhet. 

1 think Pfeiffer’s FI. 110, figs. 10-12 of the Conch. Cab. II, [not figs. 
18-15] r^j^resents N. pseudooiirmoides. 

Nanina [Machochlamts ?] sikotgaltensis, G. Nevill. 

1 described this species, from Sikrigali in Bohar, in my Handlist 
page 28; unfortunately the name was misprinted N. sihrigallensU! I 
may also take this opportunity of recording that species No. 73, page 28, 
I, g., should be N. cordemoyi, nob * condemopi ’ as printed. The species being 
called after Mons. Jacob dc Cordemoy, a distinguished Mascarene botanist. 
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Subgenus Acfsta, Albers. 

In my Hand-list, p. 45, I have 'erroneously classed this group as a 
subgenus of Nanina, It is, however, a subgeuus of Helix, not of Nanina; 
1 overlooked a note to that effect by Prof, von Martens, Moll. Ost-Asien, 
describing the jaw, &o. 

Teochomoepha peecompeessa, Blanford, PI. V, Fig. 22. 

Proc. Zool. Soc. 1869, p. 448, Bhaid6, *‘coll. J. Anderson.” 

I know of uo.other spcoimcii but the type, of which 1 now give a 
figure. 


Helix (Aeotsta’) peeplahata, G. Nevill, PI. V, Fig. 21. 

J. A. 8. B., 1877, p. 19, Mimhoo, Upper Burma, diam. 17|, axis 4^ mil. 

I now give a figure of the type of this species, which is closely 
allied to the Indian H. tapeim on the one hand and to the Chinese H. 
trichotropis on the other. It was discovered by Dr. Anderson at Mimboo, 
* near the Yunnan frontier. In luy Handlist, I have classed this group 
under the subgenus Plectotropis, Martena (1860, typo H. ^egantissimn, 
^fr.), but I now consider that it is not separable from the previously described 
Aegista, Albers (1850, type H. ooulus, Pfr.) ; Prof, Martens has lately given 
an important tabular arrangement of Aegista (restr.) in his ‘ Conch. Mitthei- 
lungen’, JId. I, Heft. 5-6, with figures and descriptions ; I fancy, however, 
the professor has overlooked an important locality I have recorded for H. 
trichotropis, viz., Upper Burma; perhaps, too, the localities recorded for 
H. setocincta “ Sando and Ava” are printer’s errors for those given by A. 
Adams as “ Sado and Awa-Sima”; at any rate, I do not suppose Ava 
in Upper Burma or Sanda in Yunnan are intended. 

Subgenus Acaves, Montfort. 

The specimens of some of this group in the Indian Museum are in¬ 
correctly registered in my Hand-list, page 8 the entries should be corrected 
as follows:— 


Helix (Acatus) hjemastoma, Linnaeus. 

Syst. Nat. X, 1768; Beeve, Oon. Ic. fig. 366 and Conch. Indies, pi. 127, fig. 2, 
30 Ceylon ; coll. H. F. Blanford and G. Hevill, Esqrs. 

var. MELAECKFBAOES, Bom. 

' 4 

Index and Test. Mus. Vindob. 1780, as S. mitawttragun ; Beeve, 1. e., fig. 366 0. 
and Conch. Indico, pi. 127, fig. 3. 

10 Ceylon ; coll. H. F. Blanford and G. Nevill, Esqrs. 
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Helix (Acatus) supeeba, Pfeiffer. 

Zeits. Mai. 1850, Ceylon ; Rcevo, 1. e.y fig. 368. 

2 Ceylon j coll. H. Nevill, Esq. 

var. EOSEOLABIATA, DOV. 

Hanley and Theob, Con. Indica, pi. 127, fig. 4, aa H snporba. 

6 Ceylon ; coll. H. Nevill, Esq. 

A variety very different from Pfeiffer’s type, a fact apparently not 
noticed by Mr. Hanley. 

Helix (Acavus) phcentx, Pfeiffer. 

Malak. Blat. 1854, for Conchyl. Cab., fig. 1134 and Ecfc nov. t. 3, fig. 9-10 j also 
Hoevo, fig. 376, (as H. melanotragusj var.) and Conch. Indica, pi. 127, fig. 6. 

10 Ceylon; ex c. H. F. Blanford and G. Nevill, Esqrs. 

Helix (Acatus) oeevillei, Pfeiffer, 

Froc. Zool. Soc. Lond. 1856, Ceylon and Novit. Conch., t. 30, fig. 6>7. * 

3 Ceylon; coll. II. Nevill, Esq. 

Snbgenns Cobasia, Albers. 

According to Prof. C. Semper (lleise Philippinon, 1874), should be a 
section of CocUloslyla, not of Ilelix, as given in my Hand-list, p. 114. The 
same is rccoi'ded, 1. e., of the subgenera Axim, Albers, and CalUcocMias, 
Ilartm. (emend ). 

Tlie type species of Axina was not, however, examined; so I still con¬ 
sider this last as doubtful. ^ 

I 

Amphidbomus hasoxi, Qodwin-Austen. 

Joum. As. Soc. Beng., 1876, Dihiri Farbat at SOOO ft. 

This is my species No. 19, p. 127, of Hand-list, where I have erro¬ 
neously recorded the species as A. daJlaenaU. 

Suhgenus Beddomea, G. Nevill. 

Hand-list, 1878, p. 127, type Bui. eetflanieut, Fir. 

The animal of the type species of this very distinct and well-marked 
group was described by E. L. Layard (Ann. Mag. 1853), as “ of a brilliant 
green colour, visible through the shell; it feeds on the Coffee Plant.” The 
group is recorded in Pfeiffer’s Nomepclator (ed. Clessin), 1879, as part of 
* the section Fhenym of the genus Coohloatyla ! 
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Buliminus (Oebastvs) JicKELtAWUs, G. Nevill, PI. VI, Fig. 2. 

Hand-list, 1878, p. 133, Wadela Plateau, Abyssinia. 

Sliell imperforate, or scarcely superficially rimate, elongately oblong, 
moderately solid, longitudinally subobsoletely and obliquely striate, the 
stiias distinct near the suture and also near the peristome ; spire conically 
elongate, rather acutely pointed; whorls 6^ or 7, the first 4^ scarcely 
convex, increasing regularly and slowly, the last two distinctly convex, 
increasing rapidly, the last one unusually attenuatcly produced ; aperture 
somewhat everted, compressed, considerably higher than broad, columella 
broadly reflected, somewhat oblique. 

Long. 34, diam. 15 ; apert. alt. 15, lat. 10 mil 

Hab. Wadela Plateau, Abyssinia; coll. W. T. Blanford, Esq. 

Type, Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

The dimensions of B. olioieri, Pfr., as originally described are— 

Long. 27, diam. 14 ; apert. alt. 14^, lat. 8 mil. 

From this latter species, B.jickelianus can be distinguished by the 
more pointed spire, less convex whorls, the last one especially being much 
less globose ; by the more or less obsolete sculpture, more oblique columella, 
more everted aperture, closed umbilicus, &c. 

' Genus Stenooyba, Shuttleworth. 

Bern. Mitth. 1851; type, restr. H. and A. Adams, 1855, Eelix ealearea. Bom. 

, Subgenus GlesstjIiA, Martens. 

Albers Helicoen, II, 1860, type Aehatina gemma, Benson. 

A genus of the family Cionellida in Pfeiffer’s Nomenclator (ed. Clessin), 
a classification which 1 consider altogether unjustifiable. 1 am afraid the 
group will prove not separable from Suhulim, Beck, the type of which 
is the West Indian Helix octona, Chemnitz, in which case the latter name 
must have priority. Be this as it may be, Ach. paritura, and involute, 
Gould, damaudi and sennaarensis, Pfr., as well as several otlier species, all 
from Africa—both East and West coasts—certainly belong to Ohssula. 

Stenoqtba (Glessula) obeas, Benson, MS. PI. V, Fig. 11 (Cop^ 

Iloev6> Conob. Icon. 1850, fig. 113, as Aehatina ore&a, Nilgiris, long. 15}, diam. 7} 
mil., anlr. 7 (ex icone) ; not Aeh. oreat, Pfeiffer (as of “ Benson”), or of Nevill, Hand* 
list I, p. 168. 

I am indebted to Colonel Beddome for a single specimen of the true 
8f. oreaSf from Travanjore. Anfr. 7; long. 14}, diam. 7} mil. 
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Mr. Hanley in his valuable and careful notes in the Con. Indica, 
p. 34, has already noticed the confusion of two distinct species under 
this name. 


. Stenogtea (Glessula) psetjdoeeas, n. sp. 

Pfciifor, Mon. Hdie. Ill, 1853, as Aehatina areas, Benson, MS. Nilf^ns—anfr. 
7 (P), long. 12^, diam. 5 mil., not Aeh. areas, Beevo (as of Bonson) 1850; Nevill, 
Handlist, I, p. 168, as Si, areas. 

Nilgiri specimens collected by Mr. Blanfo'rd (which I take for my 
type) measure—long. 11, diam. 5 [vix] mil. and are of six whorls only. 

var. subdeshatesiana, nov. 

Anfr. G long. 11, diam. 4-J mil. Type var. from the Anamullays, 
coll. Colonel Beddorae; also fi*om the Pulney Hills, coll. llev. Fairbank. 

\ 

Sxenogtba (Glessxjla) jebdoni, Benson, MS. PI. V, Fig. 14 (Copy). 

Reevo, Conch. Icon. 1850, as Aehatina jerdoni, Nilgiris—anfr. 7 to 8, long. 16, 
diam. 6 mil. 

PI. 78, fig. 10 of the Con. Indica represents a smaller form, of only 
14 mil. and with the spire more produced and the last whorl a little less 
convex. 

_ • 

Stekogyea (Olessgla) nilagieica, Benson, MS. PI. V, Fig. 15 (Copy). 

Beeve, Conch. Icon. 1850, fig. 87, as Aehatina nilagirica, anfr. 10, long. 28, diam. 
9 mil. fex icane) ; Con. Indica, PI. 35, fig. 6,1i3 Aeh. perolteti (not Ach. peroUeti, Pfr.). 

I have no doubt of the distinctness of Reeve’s A. nilagirica and 
Pfeiffer’s A. perotteti, despite the fact that the former has been classed 
as a variety of the latter by Dr. Pfeiffer ; I have now given copies of the 
original type figures of both, which I think will convince most concho- 
logists who have studied the genus. I have never seen a specimen of the 
true typical St. nilagirica, described by Reeve as “ finely crenulate at the 
suture, then striated” &c. Colonel Beddome has, however, sent me specimens 
of what I consider a variety, though a very distinct one. 

var. ETTBiTOOTiENSis, nov. 

^i ifr. 11; long. 30, diam 9^ mil. 

distinguished from both St. nilagirica and St. perotteti, not only by 
its greater size and more numerous whorls, but especially by the (throughout) 
regular and prominent striation, not crenulate at the suture; from St. 
vadalica, Blanford, which it perhaps even more closely resembles, in general 
aspect at any rate, by the more abruptly tapering apical whorls, more 
arched columella, &o. , 
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Nullaymullay motintains, Kurnool District, at 2500 ft. 

STENOGTBi.(QLESSTTLA)pEttOTTETi, Pfciffcr, PL Y, Figs. 17 and 17 a (Copies). 

Rev. Zool. 1842, Nilgiria—anfr. 8, long. 22, diam. 9. n^l. (not of Rcove, the Con. 
Indica, or Conch.—Cab. II, PI. 20, figs. 16-17, as Achatina peroUeti). 

I have already remarked, udder the preceding species, regarding the 
confusion of this species with Bcevo’s St. nilagiriea ; I have given copies 
of Dr. Pfeiffer’s two original figures j he describes the sculpture as “ ad 
suturam striati.” The specimens from Neddoowutton in the Nilgiris, 
recorded in my Handlist, are the only ones I have seen of this species and 
they are unfortunately in bad condition. 

STEN-oaTBA. (Glessula) bensoniaita, Pfeiffer. 

PI. V, Figs. 16 and 16 a (Copies). 

Zeits. Malac. 1851, Nilgiris, anfr. 8J, long. 18, diam. 6J mil.; Conch.-Cab. II, 
FI. 26, figs, 12 and 13. 

I have thought it desirable also to give copies of the original figures 
of this species, as the one given in the Con. Inilica is quite unrecognizable. 
Besides, Dr. Pfeiffer’s figures seem to me to show only 7.2- wl)(prls, whereas 
he describes it as having SJ, he also s{)eaks of the suture as being 
confertim denticulata^ The Museum specimens from Kotagherry have 
only 7 whorls—long. 17, diam. 6 mil.; I have lately also received from 
Colonel Beddome five specimens from the Sispara Ghat, three of these 
agree well with typo figures, the other two are a slight variety with rather 
more convexly rounded whorls. 

Stenootka (Glessxtla) pacgla, Benson, PL V, Fig. 18 and 18flf. (Copies). 

Ann. Mag. 1860, Nilgiris, anfr. 7^, long. 18, diam. 8 mil. for Achatina perotteti 
of Eeovb, lig. 102 (not of Pfr.). 

The only specimens in the Museum that I can consider as referable to 
this species are three from the Pulney Hills—anfr. 9; long. 18, diam. 7f 
mil. In sculpture they agree with Benson’s description, “ irregulariter 
atriatuW* &c.; anfr. ult. “ antice leoiter remote plicato-striato.'^ Mr. 
Hanley himself points out that his representation of this species in the 
Con. Indica is not an accurate one. 

Stenogtea (Glebstila) orophila, Benson, MS. PL Y, Pig. 19 (Copy). 

Reevo, Conch. Icon. 1850, fig. 105, anfr. 7, long. 14 mil,, as Achatina iMphiUtf 
Nilgiris and Colombo; fide Pfr. = his A. eeylatxica, 

I give a copy of Beeve's original magnified figure of his A. orophila^ 
as 1 am by no means convinced Dr. Pfeiffer is right in uniting it to his 
A. eeylanicaj to judge from the figures, I should say they were quite dis¬ 
tinct species. It may be that Beeve confused two distinct forms, the one 
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figured (probably from the Nilgiris) a good and distinct species, the other 
from Ceylon a mere variety of 8t. ceylaniea, which may have been sent, 
or shown, to Dr. PfeifEer as A. oropliila and caused him to unite the two 
species. I have not myself seen any species of the group, St. nitem, 
ceylanica, punetogallana &c., from Continental India; the very distinct 
St. oreaa and pseudoreas are the nearest I know of. Aeh. orophila is not 
mentioned in the Con. Indica. 

« 

Stenoqtba. (GlesstjIiA) amesttum, Benson, MS. PI. V, Fig. 20 (Copy). 

Beevo, Conch. Icon. 1850, fig. 82, Ilu-wrah, as Achathta amentum, anfr. 8^, long. 
30, diam. 11 fex iconej ; Benson, Ana. Mig. 13G0, Nerbudda Valloy, long. 21 mil,; 
FfeifiFur, Mon. Ill, anfr. 9, long. 22, diam. 7 mil.; Con. Indica, pi. 85, fig, 3. 

Dr. Pfeifer in his Monogr. Helic. has apparently overlooked Benson’s 
important notice of this species as above quoted. Mr. flanley’s excellent 
figure of Ach. amentum is doubtless from.a Nerbudda'^Yalley specimen, 
with which it agrees exactly in measuroments; long. 21, diam. 9 mil.; 
it appears to be a smaller and slightly different variety from the type 
Howrah forqjL. 1 have already recorded that this rare species has also 
been found at Ganjam by my friend Mr. Valentine Ball of the Geological 
Survey ; it has not, however, been found again in the immediate vicinity„o£ 
Calcutta. 

Stenoqtba (Glessula) stTBEUSTPOitMis, Blanford, PI. V, Fig. 13. 

P. Zool. Soc. 1869, Ponseo in Yimnan at 3300', anfr. 8, long. 17§, diam. 6| mil. 

I give a figure of the unique type of this very distinct species, for 
which the Museum is indebted to Dr. J. Anderson’s very succe.ssful 
researches during the first Yunnan Expedition. It is the most northerly 
species of Qlessula as yet known, no other species having been described 
from China or Japan; there are three or four species known from the 
Philippines, Borneo, and Sumatra ; in the main, however, the group appears 
to be essentially an ludo-African one. No species is as yet known from 
the Andamans, Nicobars, Seychelles, or Mascarene Islands; evidently 
Olesmla is a continental rather than an insular genus. 

STElffOaTBA (GLES9TJLA) BLANPOBDIANA, G. Ncvill, PI. V, Fig. 12. 

Joum. Asiat. Soc. Beng. 1877, p. 26, Ponsec iu Yunnan. 

Shell ovately turreted, solid, of a dark brown colour, two apical whorls 
smooth, the others sculptured with raised, coarse, longitudinal, nearly 
perpendicular strisa, much crowded together and slightly flexuous on the 
last whorl; spire turreted, with very obtuse apex and excavated suture; 
whorls six, scarcely convex, the last one rounded at base ; aperture vertical, 
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Bubquadrilateral, with a much thickened white peristome; columella broad¬ 
ly reflected, thickened, white, curved, forming an acute tooth, with a well 
developed incised notch at its base. 

Lung. 7, diam. 3 mil. ^ 

Hab.—P onsee (type); also,from near Bbam6. This species closely 
resembles Olesmla peguemtisy Blanford, but is less convex, that is, moro 
slender, and of thicker texture; it can also be easily distinguished by the 
characteristic, crowded, well-devel|j|^ed, nearly perpendicular, longitudinal 
striation, varying slightly in direction on each whorl, much as in many 
species of Fomatias. The columella also is peculiar. 

Type, Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

Stenootea (Qlessula) bollampattiana, Beddome. 

Con. Indica, PI. CLVI, fig. 1, as “ Aehatim bottampotana'' Beddomo, MS. 

Long. 25i, diam. 10 mil.; whorls 7, of unusually solid substance. 

I am much indebted to Cc^onel Beddome for typical specimens of this 
very distinct and rare species, also for kindly informing me that it is found 
on the Bollampatty Hill, near Coimbatore at 7000', and that the name 
should be spelt as 1 have now given it, Mr. Hanley having misread the 
original label. 

Baiea doheniana, n. sp. 

Shell of seven gradated, cylindrical whorls, increasing very gradually, 
the last one proportionately very short, apex obtuse ; brown, irregularly and 
indistinctly mottled with blue ; almost smooth, the somewhat irregular, 
rugose striffi being nearly obsolete, even under a lens, except immediately 
behind the peristome; aperture markedly everted, as broad as high, 
chestnut-brown within; peristome broadly reflected, white, thickened, regu¬ 
larly rounded below, columella broad, nearly straight, margins of aperture 
joined with a distint callosity, no parietal tooth. Long. lOi, diam. 3^ mil. 

Hab. —Peru. 

The only other species I know of from Peru, or indeed from South 
America, is the B. peruviana of Philippi, which, however, has 8 to 9 whorls 
and measures long. 13 to 14, diam. 3 mil.; I have named this interesting 
form, for which I am indebted to my friend Mons. P. Joly of Algiers, in 
honour of Dr. Henry Dohrn of Stettin. There are several very interesting 
new forms of Qlamilia obtained by the same collector, in Mons. Joly’s collec¬ 
tion. 

Type, Indian Museum, Calcutta; also in colL Joly and Dohrn. 

■ Balea eteexaica, Bourguignat. 

Rev. and Mag. Zool. 1857, Pyrenees, long. 12, diam. 3 mil. 
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var. LUCHONENSis, nov. 

Vix perforata, angmtefusiformi-turrita; anfr. 8—9 comexiuscuUs^ 
ultimo vix majore, hasi rotundato ; apertura ohlonga, euperne haud coarctatat 
perntomate expaneo, marginihus callo valido, haud tuherculato^ junctis. 


Long. 9, diam. 2^ mil. 

Hab. —Bagnurcs de Lucbon, Pyrenees. 

Type var., Indian Museum, Calcuttj^; coll. G. Nevill, Esq. 


VeBTIOO PBISLINENSIS, n. sp. 

Nevill, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1869, p. 65, as “ Caryehium, n sp. 

Shell •resembles Fupa lienardiana, Crosse, from Eodriguez, but the 
spire i.s less produced and there is no trace of the conspicuous parietal tooth i 
apex remarkably obtuse; 4g whorls which increase very rapidly, the fir.st 
three more or less cylindrical, the last one moderately^ convex; smooth, 
even under the lens no trace of sculpture ^s discernible; aperture trian¬ 
gular, regularly rounded at base, external margin somewluit obsoletely 
sinuate; a strongly developed, transverse coluinellur tooth, tlu’ee other 
palatal teeth, equidistant, the middle one the largest, no parietal tooth. 

Long. 2 mil. 

Hab. —Island of Praslin, Seychello Group. 0 

Type, Indian Museum, Calcutta. 


SuccTiTEA LOxaiscATA, Morelct. 

Moll. Portugal, 1845, pi. V, fig. 1; Buudon, .loum. Conch. 1877, pi. XT, fig. 2, 
os S. ehtjans, var. longiscata and suhvar., 1. c. 1879, pi. XI, fig. 6, as 8. degaua, var. 
longiscattt, suhvar. Fuliiii; Bourguignat, Esp. Franc. Suceinea, p. 20, from Troyes, (as 
possibly introduced). 

The Museum is indebted to Dr. J. Anderson for numerous specimens, 
preserved in spirit, from Mount Hermon in Palestine of this well charac¬ 
terized and very distinct species. How so many couchologists can have 
confused it with S. elegans, llisso or S. pferferi, Itossm. seems to me 
almost incomprehensible. Probably in most instances they had not seen 
the real species at all, or only examined some wretched isolated specimen. 
The species has only been hitherto recorded from Portugal, Algiers, Biar¬ 
ritz, and Troyes (?); this indubitable Palestine habitat is therefore very 
important, more especially as no well authenticated species has been as 
yet identified from Asia Minor, though the genus has been long known to 
occur there. 

These Mount Hermon specimens are perfectly undistinguishable from 
numerous specimens I possess from Maison Carree in the Province of Algiers; 
the latter again 1 carefully compared with typical Portuguese specimens 
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in the collections of MM. Morelet and Crosse and found to be unmis> 
takeably of one and the same species. The variety, so well described 
and figured by Baudon in the Journ. de Conch. ^79 as var. JFoUnit 
differs but very slightly, scarcely sufficiently to justify its separation, 
even as a variety, this was evidently also the opinion of M. Baudon 
when he wrote, 1. c 1877 p. 173, “ J’ai rccu de MM. Bcrillon and do 
Folin de notnbreux specimens do S. longiscata des Basses Pyrenees par- 
faitement semblables au type do 4ilorelct.” I found the variety Folini 
tolerably abundant both at Biarritz and Bayonne. The differences between 
8. elegnhs and S. longiscata arc well shown by M. Baudon’s excellent 
figures, /. c. 1879, PI. XI, fig. 6 and fig. 5 ; the former being 8. longiscata 
and the latter 8. elegans. 

SucemEA. TAEKAyDEirsTa, 11 . sp. PI. V, Fig. 10. 

Moll. Yarkand Mission, 1878, as S. pfeifferiy Esm., var. 

Shell oval, comparatively somewhat thick, of a bright amber colour, 
last whorl tliroughout closely, regularly, and undulatcly striated, strim 
though distinct somewhat superficial, or not deeply incised; spire shortly 
produced, strongly twisted, abruptly and strikingly bent back, apex some¬ 
what obtuse; whorls 2^-, the last very large in proportion, narrowly pro¬ 
duced, that is not tumid or ventricose ; aperture considerably everted, 
very long in proportion to its breadth, margins joined by a small amber 
coloured cMlosity, columollar margin not thickened, nearly straight, beauti¬ 
fully gradually rounded at base. 

Long. II, diam. 0 ; apert. alt, 7^, lat. 4 mil. 

Hau. —Yarkand and Sasak Taka (Kashgar); coll. Dr. Stoliezka. 
Since I ,wroto my account of the Mollusca of the Yarkand Expedition, I 
Lave been able to collect and carefully examine numerous forms, of the 
European Succineo!, and have also had the advantage of studying th^ 
excellent and elaborate monographs of the French species by ^IVIM. Bour- 
guignat and Baudon (J. de C. 1877 and 1879); I now consider this 
Yarkand form as a distinct and well characterized species, nearest 
^allied to 8. contortula, Baudon; the few whorls, the remarkable way in 
which the spire is abruptly bent back, the distinct and regular, though 
superficial, striatiou, especially noticeable near the columellar margin, tho 
everted aperture, &c. all enable the species to be distinguished at a glance 
from others of the group of 8uc. pfeiff'eri. 

Type, Indian Museum, Calcutta; also in coll, von Martens and Bouvier. 

Genus Hyalimax, H. and A. Adams. 

Gon. Moll. II, 1855, as subgonus of LimaXy type Limax pei-lucidus, Quoy (insuffi¬ 
ciently doBoribedj ; ampl. Fincher, J. de 0.1867, as genus allied to Sucitinea. 

19 
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In my Hand-list I attributed this genus to Prof. Fischer, which was 
scarcely strictly accurate. 1 am indebted to Mr. Wood-Mason for tho 
generic identification of a new slug, lately found at the Andamans by Mr. 
de Roepstorff, undoubtedly belonging to Kynlimax. This, I consider, a 
very important discovery, especially as bearing upon my statement, in the 
introduction to this paper, of the remarkablo nllinities between the land 
Mollusca of the Mascareue Islands &o. and those of the Andaman and 
Nicobar groups &c. 

Nyalimaee is not known from Continental India or Ceylon; whereas 
three species are known from Mauritius and Bourbon, one from the Nieobars, 
described by Morch in 1S72 as llyalhUax reinhnrdti, and finally the new 
Andamanese form, now for the first time recorded. I trust Mr. Wood- 
Maisou will shortly carry out his present intention of giving us a detailed 
description of this curious “ slug.’’ I should not be surprised if Farmella of 
Mr. H. Adams, described from the Fiji Islands in thd P. Z. S. for 1867, 
prove to be an allied form to Jlyalimax ? 

LiMNAEA PniLIFPINENSIS, nt sp. 

Shell scarcely rimate, small, horn coloured, conically globose, longitudin¬ 
ally striate under the lens ; spire short, apex rather pointed; whorls four, 
the upper ones very small, scarcely convex, the last one very large in 
pi’oportion, tumidly ventricose; aperture ovate, large, j^i’opwtionately 
unusually broad, margins joined by a thin callosity, outer margin boldly, 
convexly rounded; columella straight, very slightly twisted, broadly 
reflected, rounded at base. 

Long. 8|, diam. 5^; apert. alt. 5f, lat. 4 mil. 

Hab. —^Lueban, Luzon (Philippines), coll. R. Hungerford Esq. 

. ^ This is a small species of the group of Limmea peregra, closely allied 
to the next species, of which indeed some conchologists may prefer to rank 
it as a geographical variety. Both perhaps are geographical races, or 
subspecies, of L. ollula^ Gould, P. B. S. 1869 from Hongkong, sent me from 
that place and also from Swatow by Surgeon-Major Hungerford, which ^ 
again = L. pervia^ Martens. 

Limnaea anbebsoitiana, Nevill, PL V, Fig. 9. 

J. Aaiat. Soc. Bengal, 1877, p. 26, Yunnatf at 4000 ft.; var., Nevill, Moll. Yar¬ 
kand Exp. 1878, p. 0, Yarkand, not the var., 1. e, from North Tangitan and Kashgar, 
which is L. pet'via, Mart. { — L. oUula, Gld.). 

Ltknaea TUNNAKEisrsis, Nevill, PI. V, Fig. 8. 

J, Asiat. Soc. Bengal, 1877, p. 27, Sanda in Yunnan. 
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Phtsa hungeefobdiana, n. sp. 

Shell convoxly ovate, imperforate, moderately tluek, searcely trans¬ 
parent, somewhat obsoletely striate, strise close, regular, slightly dexuous; 
yellowish brown, generally covered with a dark coloured deposit; spire 
turretly produced, suturo-excavated, apex somewhiit obtuse; whorls 3^, 
increasing rapidly, convexly swollen; aperture narrowly produced, as broad 
above as below, outer margin gradually rounded ; columella somewhat 
reflected or thickened, twisted, bent a little backwards at base. 

Long. 13a- to 14^, diam. 7^ ; apei’t. alt. 8, lat. 4 mil. 

Hab.—L uebah, Luzon; coll. E. Hungerford Esq. 

The only other Philippine, or indeed Malayan, species except Fh. molue- 
eensis, Lesson, is Fh. philippianaj Martens, Malak. Blat. 18G7 ; long. 19, 
diam. 12 mil. 

Eiister’s PI. I, figs. 18—20 will give a rough idea of the general shape 
of Fh. hungetfoi'diana. 

AcMELLA nUNGEEFOEDIANA, n. sp. PI. VII, Pig. 11. 

Shell, in shape like Acm. moreletinna, Nev., but a little less turretod, 
deeply but narrowly umbilicate, smooth, polished, hyaline, so transparent 
that often the axis can be traced nearly up the apex. Spire regularly 
conically pointed, suture excavated, narrowly marginate, or rather shelved, 
below, ap#x somewhat acute; whorls 6, increasing very gradually and 
regularly, the last one convexly globose, *faintly depressed near the very 
characteristic, profoundly excavate, though narrow, umbilicus; a]>erture 
ovately rounded, outer margin regularly convexly rounded; columella 
acutely angled about the middle (at the umbilicus), then straight and 
gradually rounded at base. 

Long. 3^, diam, 2f rail. 

Hab. —Guimaras (Philippines), living on the ground, amongst dead 
leaves, &c., in company with Gyelolus pmilluSy Sow., var. nov., Nanina 
caducioTy Ev., species of Gyclophorm and PupinOy &c.; coll. Surgeon-Major 
E. Hungerford. 

This very interesting shell is the finest and largest species of the 
genus, as yet described; it presents many interesting points of resemblance 
to my Acm. moreletianay Proc. Zool. Soc. London, 1879, PI. 69, fig. 4, 
from Batti Malve (Nicobars). • 

Type, Indian Museum, Calcutta ; also in coll. Dohrn and Hungerford. 

Ctolotus pusillus, Sowerby. 

P. Z. S. 1843, Luzon and Nogros. 
var. NANA, nov. 

Differing from the^type by its considerably smaller size, non-reflected 
peristome and compmativoly slightly more developed spiral sculpture; the 
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living animal covers its shell with a thick coating of mud, arranged in a 
(|uasi-symmctrioal manner, as I have also seen in species of Succinea 
Ftcrocycliis, &o. ; the operculum externally is distinctly concave. 

Diam. CJ, alt. mil.—Cebu. 

Piara. Si, alt. 3 mil.—Guimaras. 

Pfeiffer records typical O. pusillus, ex coll. Cuming, as diam. 11, 
alt. 6 mil. 

Hab. —Cebu (typo var.) and Guimaras, This small Cyoloim was 
found tolerably abundantly by Surgeon-Major Htingorford, living on tHo 
ground, in company with species of Fupina and Aemella, &c. 

Genus Ctatiiopoma, Blanford. 

Colonel Beddome has already iminled out, and I believe it is now 
generally accepted as correct, that Jc.rdonia and Mychopoma, Blanford, 
can only be retained as sections or subgenera of Ct/atliopoina, Hitherto 
the genus has been su])posed to have a very limited range, but this is not 
so in fact, as it extends as far as the Pacilic Ai’chipclago where the species 
are known under the name of iJiadeina, Pease ( = Gareltia, in Catal. Paetel 
and Mus. Godef.) ; the typo s])eeies of Pease’s Bindema (Pferocyclos f) 
pnnms. Pease, 18G5, from the llorvoy I.slands, is, as regards its shell, a true 
Cyafhopoma, being wonderfully close to Cya. Jilocinctum, only rather 
smaller: its operculum is correctly described by Pease as Ibllows:— 
“ O. snhcartilageuw, elcmtim sjyiraliier himrllnhm, intm concamm, hasi 
late rejlexum the very concave shape gives it a striking resemblance 
to that of many species of Pterocyclus. lleferenco to the original descrip¬ 
tion of the operculum of Cyathopoma will at once show that no separation 
can be effected on this character only : “ O. truncate conoidcum, concentri- 
cum, muUispirtm, e dualtis laminis compositum; interna memhranacea, 

. externa iestacea perconcava ; anfractumn marginihus externis in lamellam 
testaceam, versus medium incurcatam, interdum pulchre sculptam, elevatis.'* 
I consider therefore that l)iadema must rank as a subgenus of 
Cyathopoma, distinguished by its Ftcrocyclua —like operculum, and that 
it is of approximately equal value with Jerdonia. The following is 
Blanford’s original description of the operculum of Jerdoniq :—“ O. con- 
eentricim, arctispirum, sulco marginali circumJatum, duplex; interne 
memhranaceim, externa iestaceum et exdnfr. vittaeformihus compositum, 
quogtie proximi intcriorh inarginem externum tegrnleP 

It is very remarkable that at the llervey Islands another small shell 
occurs with all the characters of the shell of Jerdonia and closely resem¬ 
bling, indeed, the type species J. trochlea; this is the Cyclostoma hiangulatum 
of Pease, P. Z. S. 18G4, referred to Cyclophorus {Qstodes) in the Bonum 
BismareJeianum and still more correctly, I- consider, to Cyclonwrpha of 
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Pease, by von Martens in the Zool. Record for 1871, p. 1C2 ; I have 
extracted tlie oporculum and find it to be something like that of Ompiialo- 
tropisy of thin, horny texture, with 1 to 5 well defined whorls. 

The operculum of ? Diadema rotclla. Pease, a small smooth form, 
something like a miniature Lepidpoma lufeum, is not as yet known, and 
it is not prc-scnt in our single Museum specimen from Rarotonga. 

CTATnOPOJIA (JEBD02fIA) niPEUEOIlATUM, n. Sp. 

BoddoTne, P. Zool. S. 1S7'J, p. 449, as “ probably a now species" from tlio Anamal- 
laj's at (iCOO ft. (under Ci/a. elatum, Uodd.). 

There is a single specimen in the Museum, for which we are indebted 
to Colonel Reddomo ; the species is at once distinguislicd by its being tho 
only described species of tho genus with au imperforate base ; I hope to 
give a figure and more detailed description later on. 

Alt. 2^, diam. 2 mil. 

Cyatiiopoma skevauoyanum, Beddomo, PI. VT, Fig. 7. 

Proc. Zool. Soc. 1875, Shevaroy and Ycdlaghorry Hills (S-alcin District). 

I have thought it well to jniblish tho tln-ee figures of this intoroating 
form which hud been prepared under the directions of tho late Br. Stolic/.ka; 
the specimens are from the Sliovro)'s. The ojierculum externally presents 
a curious gpialogy to that of some species of Turbo ; it is convex, te.staeo- 
ous, smooth, with only a very small and inconspicuous “ umbo,” or opening, 
which is situated considerably above the centre, consequently near tho top 
of tho aperture. 

CvATnopoMA (JEnDOMA) jJEDDOjrBANUM, Nevill. 

■' * 

Boddomo, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1875, as Cffathopoma (Jerdonia) blavfordi, Tinncvolly 
Mns. at 4000 ft., not L'ya. blanfardi, H. Aditms, P. Zool. S. 1868, ScycLclIos. 

Pterocyclus CYcriOPnoRoiDEus, n. sp. 

This is a form that has hitherto been confused with Pt. nanus, Benson, 
tho shell is more depressed and of thicker substance, resenibling more 
closely Cyclophorus stemstoma, Sowerby, both in form and colouration; it 
can be distinguished at a glance by the apparently constant absence of the 
conspicuous band at the periphery; I intended, despite all the above, to 
have merely separated it as a syuhspccics, when I noticed thiit all my Ana- 
mullay specimens have a much raised, concave operculum, whilst on tho 
other hand in my single operculated specimen of Pf, nanusA^ is only slightly 
raised; scarcely concave, &c. The Museum is indebted to Colonel Beddomo 
for three operculated specimens from the Anamullnys, one of which I take 
as my type form. 

Alt. 8^, diam. IG Aiil. 
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The same valued correspondent has also sent me from the Anamullays 
two specimens of a light yellow (instead of darkish brown) colour, scarcely 
if at all streaked or mottled, whereas my type has a more or less reticulate 
style of painting, for' this form I propose the name var. suhluteola. 

Colonel Beddome has further sent two specimens, from the Anamullays 
at 2000 feet, of a smaller, rather solid form, in colouration &o. presenting a 
remarkable analogy to C^eloj)liorus itenostoma ; this may be known as var. 
auhstenostoma. 

I may mention here that the Colonel has also found in the Anamullays. 
an allied, rather larger species, very strikingly streaked with “ tigoi*-liko” 
markings, with a somewhat similar operculum, but well characterized by 
ihe much more highly developed “ wing” to the peristome, for which he 
proposes the name Pt. comatus, Beddome, n. sp. 

Ptehocvclus nakus, Benson. 

Ann. Mag. 1851, Nilgnis, “taken with Pt. bilahiatua" diam. 29 mil. 

The Museum possesses three specimens from the collection of the 
late Dr. Stoliezka, unfortunately only labelled “ South India.” These 
agree exactly with the original description and with Pfeiffer’s figures of a 
typical specimen, Conchylicn Cabinet II, PI. 49, figs. 31-3, at once charac¬ 
terized by the conspicuous band at the periphery, rather raised spire, and 
rather simple lip. Looking to the original description of Pt. hilahiaius^ 
as a gi’.ide to the exact habitat of the type, apparently the neighbourhood 
of Salem will prove also to be the home of this form. 

Mixed with the above was a single specimen of an interesting, rather 
more richly painted, very flat-spired form, with the whorls increasing a 
a little more slowly, the umbilicus a trifle more open, &c., this I propose 
to distinguish as var. applanata. 

Alt. 7, diam. 13i mil. 

var. BEFLEXiLABKis, nov. ( ? distinct species). 

A white apparently colourless form, with black apex and easily distin¬ 
guished fronf the preceding, as- well as Pter. eyclophoroideu$y by the fragile, 
broadly reflected and duplex peristome, rather differently shaped too above ; 
the operculum, in my single specimen, agrees with what I take to be the 
typical form ; it is very little raised, or concave. This specimen I purchased 
from the collection of the late Mr.- Loml^e Taylor, labelled “ Khoondah 
Mountains, coll. Pirie”. Mr, H.*P. Blanford also possesses two specimens, 
labelled “ Nilgiristhey are doubtless from the same habitat. 

Ctclophobub pealianus, 11 . sp. PI. VI, Fig. 3 (vel C. bublaevigatus, 

Blf., var. pealiana). 

J. A. S. B. 1877, poge 28, Naga Hills, axis 30, diam. 66 mU., as C. atdtlt^igaUw 
Blf. \9X. peaHam, 
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Openly and deeply umbilicate, conically somewhat depresscdly turbi¬ 
nate, solid; under the lens, the lower whorls are most minutely decussately 
sculptured, the apical whorls on the other hand possessing charac¬ 
teristic, well marked, distant, longitudinal striatlon only, these striae 
being incised and very obliquely flexuous; above the periphery a broad, 
white zone, above and bfelow which there are crowded chestnut-brown 
bands, almost or altogether confluent, umbilical area white ; spire moderately 
raised, with the apex exserted in a “ mammillate” manner, suture distinct; 
whorls 4ii, convex, the last one with a raised and somewhat rounded 
keel at the periphery, which becomes obsolete near the peristome; aperture 
almost round, oblique, of a bluish-white colour, peristome callously ex¬ 
panded, boldly and evenly rounded, columellar margin also evenly rounded, 
margins of a very characteristic, brilliant orange-red colour, joined by a 
well developed callosity of the same shade. 

Alt. 40^, diam. 5S mil. 

Type, Indian Museum ; also in coll. Morelet, von Martens and Dohrn. 

Hab.—Naga Hills ; coll. S. E. Peal. 

This fine form which I have previously described and named in the 
Journal, I still consider may be better classed as a variety, though a very 
distinct one, of the smaller, more depressed and white lipped C. suhlnevi- 
gatm of Blanford. Nevertheless I have thought it well to give it here 
a regular specific name, with a detailed description, as a matter of conve¬ 
nience for such conchologists as may deem it worthy of specific rank. 

CyCLOPHOBUS (TnEOBALDIUS) OEITE8, n. sp. PI. VI, Pig. 4. 

Broadly and openly umbilicate, solid, depressed, subdiscoidal, covered 
with a rather thick, smooth, bright yellow, or^ horn-coloured, epidermis, 
throughput under the lens very minutely, closely, obliquely striated ; spire 
l)erfcctly flat, suture excavate; whorls 4, the last one perfectly round, 
increasing unusually rapidly in size; aperture circular, peristome double, 
the outer margin above near the body whorl, being slig'ntly subangulately 
produced, showing a distinct transition to the “ wing-like” process of 
FteroegeluSy columellar margin oblique, the duplication of the peristome 
becoming obsolete. 

Operculum thin, horny, 
six acutely defined volutions. 

Alt. 5|, diam. 14^^ mil. 

Type, Indian Museum ; from Sikkim, Chola Range, at 11,000 ft. 

This interesting species, No. 73, page 276, of my Hand-list, is very 
distinct from its allies of South India and Ceylon. 


slightly immersed, flat, compo.sed of five or 
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CrcLOpnoBus speciosus, riiilippi. 

Zeits. Mai, 1847, Hab. P, alt. 35, diam. 61 mil. 

var. AUEEOLABRis, Novill. 

Handlist I, 1878, p. 267) Burma (orron ). 

I am much'indebted to Mr. Wood-Me^son for the information necessary 
to establish the exact home of this well characterized and very beautiful 
form, almost deserving of specific rank. 

A second specimen, in more perfect condition, having been obtained 
by E. W. Dun, Esq , of H, M.’s 31th Regiment, N. I, (wliilst accompany¬ 
ing Major M. 0, Boyd on his recent mission to the Lushai Chiefs) on a 
ridge within 10 miles of Lushai Haut. 

Alt. 41^, diam. 50, perist. crass 8 niil. 

CrCLOPITOBUS FOMMOSATSNSIS, n, sp. 

• Pfoiffor, Nov. Conch. II, 1864, PI. 68, figs, l-l — 16, Formosa, as C. exallaiuH^ var. ? 

Surgeon-Major Ilungerford who has lately founck numerous living 
specimens, both of the Formosan form and of the Hongkong Q. exaltutm, 
I’fr. considers them undoubtedly specifically separable. With this view, 
I entirely agree ; Pfeiffer himself indeed appears to have been in consider¬ 
able doubt on the subject. 

Type, Indian ||[useum, Calcutta ; also in coll. Beddome, Ilungerford, 
Dohrn, &c. 

PUPINA aUlM.VBASENSIS, n. Sp. 

Very closely allied to the Cebu P. hicanalicuhta, Sow.; smaller, 
more compressed, apex slightly more obtuse, of a light reddish-brown 
colour, smooth, of a thicker and loss transparent substance; the upper 
whorls a little more convex, the last two (especially the la.st) marked¬ 
ly less tumidly swollen ; aperluro smaller, rounder,-with the slight deflec¬ 
tion of the outer margin above loss developed, the parietal plication 
stronger, less obliquely twisted, columellar characters much the same. 

Long. C, diam, mil. 

Cebu specimens of P. hicamliculata measure, long. 7, diam. 4J rail. 

Hab. —Guinmras ; colb Surgeon-Major R. Ilungerford. 

By some this Quimaras form may be considered as a geograiihical 
variety of P. bicanaliciilata ; its characters seem to me, however, to com¬ 
pel specific separation. 

PupiNA uuNaEEroBipANA, Novill, PI. VI, Fig. 6. 

Handlist 1, 1878, “ Asadden llv.," long. 8-J, diam. 6 mil. 

I liave nothing to odd to my above given description of this very distinct 
species, but it is necessary for me to correct my altogether mistaken read¬ 
ing of the original label of the locality sent mo by its discoverer—Surgeon- 
Major 11. Ilungerford—it should read “ Hsaddan Ko^o, Salween Valley.” 
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CA.'rAUi.us TOBTUOsus, Chcmtiita. 

Conch.'Cab. I, Vol. XI, 1795, flga. 1882-3, “ Nicobar Islands,” as Turho iorttmm. 

Mr. Benson long ago expressed his belief bhiit^thia most rcmarkablo 
form would prove to bo a native of South India and not of the Nicobars. 
If tliis were the ease, it could‘scarcely have escaped the researches of so 
indefatigable a naturalist as Colonel Beddome; nor has it—the (Colonel 
having lately found a single specimen on the Hills N. E. of 'I’revandrum at 
2500 feet, which he has most generously presented to the Indian I^Iusoum; 
the apical portion is unfortunately broken away, but the remainder agrees 
well with the somewhat crude original figure and tlie much better ones of 
Sowerby in the Thesaurus and Con. Indica. 

Alyca-sus MOJ!irTA.Nns, n. sp. PI. VI, Pig. 5. 

Openly and widely umbilicate, much depressed, solid, bright corneous 
brown, closely, evenly and regularly ribbed, ribs somewhat superficial, searcoly 
floxuous, close-sot, for a short distance at the sutural tul)o more crowded 
and more strongly developed ; spire scareoly elevate, apex obtuse ; whorls 
4, regularly evenly rounded, constriction scarcely defined, sutural tube 
short (about 1 mil.) ; aperture circular, pcri.stOmc slightly thickened, but nob 
double ; operculum thick, black, and couuave. 

Ilab.—Sikkim, at 11,000 ft. 

Diam. 5^-, alt. 3-Y\j mil. 

A well marked form, reminding one of A. expatriatm; the depressed 
form, very open umbilicus, and scarcely distinguishable constriction arc all 
good characters. 

AiiYCauus nuKraEnYOBDTANirs, n. sp. 

/ 

Shell depressed, in shape resembling the preceding, but markedly 
loss openly umbilicate; solid, more or les.s of a pinkish hue, irregularly 
spirally striate on the upper two whorls, then distantly ribbed, the ribs 
becoming gradually more acutely raised, and consequently more prominent, 
a little more close-sot at the sutural tube, the difference not be'Klpvory 
noticeable as in the preceding, ribs behind the peristome acute, prominent, 
distant; spire scarcely elevate, apex obtuse, peculiarly, abruptly and pro¬ 
minently raised, slightly twisted; whorls 4 (or 4 J ?), comprcssedly convex, 
having a slightly subangulate appearance at base, where the sculptui’O 
is as well defined as it is abovt; construction slightly developed, rather 
produced, much as in A. stoliezkii, sutural tube short as in the preceding ; 
apeiture circular, peristome remarkably thickened, gene'f'ally distinctly 
triple, but sometimes only double, forming a slight projection over tho 
umbilical area. 

Diam. 4, alt. 2 mil.^ 

20 
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Found tolerably abundant at Tamsui by Surgeon-Major B Hunger- 
ford ; the first species described from Formosa belonging to the section 
GharaXj the only other species known being Aly. (Dioryx) swinhoeif 
H. Adams. 

r 

DiPLOMMATHTA nVNQEBFOBDIAyA, n. sp. 

Dextral, imperforate, conically ovate, rather solid, of a golden brown 
colour, sometimes white or neai'ly so; spire conical, not attenuate, apex 
obtuse, suture impressed; whorls 6 tumidly, convexly swollen, the upper 
ones lightly, regularly striate, the striation almost obsolete on the antepe¬ 
nultimate whorl and altogether so on the last one ; aperture nearly circular, 
margins joined with a beautifully arched callosity, conspicuously raised 
and thus defined on its outer margin, the double peristome usually of a 
bright orange colour is boldly and evenly rounded, the columellar margin 
is scarcely oblique, only very slightly subangulate at base, with a tolerably 
prominent fold or tooth. 

Long. 3, diam. li mil. 

Found by Surgeon-Major R. Hungerford at Kulung in Formosa. In 
sculpture it somewhat resembles D. semisculpta, Blf. I know no Indian 
species with the whorls so regular iu shape and evenly rounded, the autc- 
peuultimate as usual being a little the broadest; the columellar margin 
is also more rounded than usual and leas distinctly subangulate at its base. 
J. A. S. B., 1870, pi. 1, fig. 3 A. (Z?. sherfuiensis) gives a fair idea of 
it; the peristome is, however, very different, being boldly and evenly round¬ 
ed, very broadly reflected, its duplication giving it a sulcate appearance as 
ill J. A. S. B., 1875, pi. VI, fig. 4, {D. hurti ); viewed from the side this 
duplication does not show at all, as for instance, loe. cit. 1870, fig. 3 B , 
and the peristome then appears to be simple as loe. cit. 1875, fig. 6, 
{D. tumida), J. A. S. B., 1875, pi. IV, fig. 6, I consider quite distinct 
from D. sTierfaiemis, and I suggest for it the name D. japvoenaie; it gives 
a vei*y good idea of the shajie of the whorls of my D. hungerfordiana ; ,in 
the ItnUr, however, the last whorl at base is less prominently ventricose. 
This is the first species of the genus known from Formosa; from Japan 
three species have been described by von Martens; Gould described two 
species of JPaxillus from Hongkong and the Loo Choo Islands ; no species 
is as yet known from China proper. 

Cyclostoma (Tbopidophoba) caldwellianum, Nevill, PI. VI, Fig. 10. 

Hand-list I, 1878, p. 305, Pouco Mn. Mauritius (somifosBil}, long. 31, diam. 30 

mil 

Deeply, though narrowly umbilicate, globosely conical, rather fragile 
(at least in its subfossil state), colourless, spire conically produced, apex 
acute, suture more or less subcanaliculate, characteristically fimbriate” or 
puckered ; whorls 5 to 0, convex, the laist one rather more convex above 
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than at base, the last three whorls closely, acutely, spirally striated, striae 
slightly undulating, the interstices obliquely, longitudinally and more or 
less subobsolotely striated, the penultimate whorl is j,cutuly keeled in the 
middle and again quite at its base, the last whorl is prominently carinate 
at the periphery with a secoivl keel half way between it and the suture 
and a third round the umbilicus, the umbilical area being spirally and irro* 
gularly keeled ; aperture rather oblique, nearly circular, peristome reflected, 
above peculiarly and markedly sinuate, the inflection (or “ sinus”) broad 
and shallow and at some slight distance from the body whorl, afterwards 
boldly rounded, columellar margin only slightly reflected above over the 
umbilicus, oblique, acutely angulate at base. 

Measurements of another, rather smaller specimen than the type, 
Alt. 2G, diam. 2(>'i mil. 

As 1 have already remarked, a close ally of G. carimtmt, Born {= G. 
triearimtum. Sow., not JET. tricarinata, Muller = C. tricarimtum, Lam., 
a quite different s{}ecie8 from Madagascar) ; it can, however, be always 
easily distinguished by the more [)roduced spire, much iiari’ower umbiliuus 
(which is more irregularly keeled), the “ fimbriate” suture (as in G, Uemrdi, 
Morelet and G. fimbriatwm^ Lam.), the prominent and closc-set spiral 
striation, &c. The figures in Born, Sowerby, and Heeve all depict the true 
G. carinatmn, of which 1 consider Xteevo’s figure of C. unicolor, Pfr. as a 
mere variety. The Museum is indebted for two specimens of this latter form 
to Mr. J. Caldwell, who informs mo that one of his specimens of typical 
G. carinatmi was found by him 'with the animal still preserved and only 
recently desid. 

Pfeiffer’s figures in the Conch.-Cab. IT, pi. 39, figs. 6 to 7, as “ Q. 
wiicolor^^ represent a quite distinct species, (though also from Mauritius), 
as can be seen by a reference to his original description, “ anfr. uU. mjperne 
et medio acute carinatmf borne out by Beeve’s figure of the type specimen. 
1 presume a similar confusion has arisen to that which I have explained 
with regard to the Nanina petrom of Hutton and again with the Helicarion 
monUicola of Pfeiffer (compare Moll. Yarkand Mission, page 15). ' 

Probably Dr. Pfeiffer rightly supposed that he had erred in describing 
a more variety of G. carinatum, Born, as a new species (0. unicolor) ; later 
on, finding an allied, but very distinct, species, he figured the latter in the 
Coiich.-Cab., giving it the name of hi.s former spurious species. 

0, oaldwellianuin occurs ^undantly, in a subfossil state, on the 
ascent of the Pouce Mc^pitain, together with other extinct species of 
Tropidophora and Omphalotropie. 

Type, Indian Museum; also in coll. J. Caldwell. 
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var. suBLAEVis, nov. 

The spiral and longitudinal striation more or less obsolete, Mauritius. 

T} pe var. Indian Museum ; also in coll. Caldwell. 

var. SEXCARiNATA, iiov., PI. VI, Fig. 10 A. 

A very handsome, solid form, with'six prominent keels on the last 
■whorl, the interstitional striation obsolote,«as in the pi'eceding variety, 
columellar margin subangulately rounded, instead of oblique. 

Alt. 34, diam. 35^ mil.—Mauritius. 

Type var. Indian Museum ; also in coll. J. Caldwell. 

I may take this oppoi’tunity of recording that Mr. Caldwell possesses 
a variety of 0. carinatum with four keels. 

CVCLOSTOMA (TiIOPIDOPIIORA) ERRONKITM, n. sp. 

Pfeiflfor, Conch.-Cab. II, pi. 39 figs. 5—7, Locality (P), as C. mieolor (not C. 
micolor, Pfr., P. Z. S. 1851, or of Reeve fig. 39). \ 

I take as my type, the abundant form represented by PfeifEor’s above 
quoted fig. 7; the larger variety seems to be much rarer. Though exceed- 
ingly variabhj, C. erronetm can always be easily distinguished from O. 
enrinatum and its variety, the “ nnicolor^' of Pfeiffer 1851 and of Peeve, 
by the regular and close-set spiral sulcation, without the prominent and 
characteristic keels of its ally ; though more or loss subangulate at the 
periphery, the whorls are alw.ays more cojivex, and this is especially 
noticeable at the base of the last whorl, which is also spirally sulcatod, 
instead of being smooth as in C. carinaium and as well shown in. lleeve’s 
figure of Cuming’s typo of G. unicolor; the umbilicus is always markedly 
less open, as well shown in Pfeiffer’s fig. 6. 

Typo, Indian Museum. 

Alt. 21-^, diam. 24 mil. 

Keel round the umbilicus almost or altogether obsolete. 

M. Morelct iu the Journ. de Conch, for 1877, p. 213, describes and 
separates under three “ heads,” the forms figured by lieevo and Pfeiffer, &e., 
which he unites as vari<jties of G. unicolor ; if this be done, I consider it 
impossible to avoid uniting both to G. carfrom which the typo of O, 
unicolor differs less than does the latter from my G. errmeum. Undoubt¬ 
edly wo have bore an instance of a gradual transition from the extreme 
form of G. earinatmn to the O. unicolor, var. G. of Morelet, intermediate 
forms of countless variability having been preserved for us in a subfossil 
state. It is, I think, comparatively iniinateHfel whether we consider O. 
carinatum, tmicolor, and erroneum as distinct s]}ecies, or the two latter as 
subspecies of the first; after a careful examination of many hundreds 
of specimens, I think it better not to separate the true O. unicolor, from G. 
carimtum, except as a variety, and preferable to separate the (more or less) 
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keclless form specifically. If the latter he united, it would perhaps lead 
too far; the umbilicus is sometimes so much covered that 0. harclayanum 
could scarcely he separated. Even 0. Uyatum, as lunted hy M. Morclet, 
would become questionably distinct. O. erroneum is to he found abundant* 
ly, subfossil only, in the coralline sands, near the seashore, on the West 
Coast of Mauritius. My friend Mr. J. Caldwell possesses a very numerous 
and fine series. 


var. SUBUNICOLOB, nov. 

A variety which instead of being subangulato at the perij)hcry is 
distinctly keeled ; two or three of the spiral striae between the keel and the 
suture are also Slightly more promiiiont than the other.s, showing a distinct 
tendency to 0, carinatuvi and its variety; tins base is, however, persistently 
and regularly sulcatud as in my type form; this is doubtless the var. JI. of 
Morelet. 

Alt. 23, diam. 24^ mil. 

v.ar. siJBOCCLTJSA, nov. 

The columelhar margin broadly reflected, almost covering the umbili- 
cus ; spiral striation more acutely raised thah usual; scarcely keeled at the 
periphery. 

Alt. 283 , diam. 24 mil. 

var. SUBLIOATUM, nov. 

Banded below the subangulato periphery; a small form with very fine 
spiral striation, which is also less developed at base. 

Alt. I 6 - 4 , diam. 18f mil. 

Omphaloteopis dupontxana, G. Nevill, PI. VI, Fig. 8 . 

Handlist I, 1878, p. 320, Pouce Mn., Mauritius. 

Openly and deeply umbilicate, rather solid, colourless and without 
sculpture, at least in its present subfossil state, ovatcly conical; spire con- 
vexly conical, very acute, with the suture somewhat excavate; whorls 6 , 
convex, short, increasing slowly and regularly, the last one vontricoso, 
remarkable by its shortness (it ap])ears almost round), the base not being 
produced as is the case almost universally, rounded at the periphery with 
a very acute and well defined keel boldly and most charactenstically encircling 
the very open umbilicus; aperture ovate, rather contracted above and 
dilated below, the margin not continuous, peristome scarcely thickened, 
regularly rounded, columellar margin lightly reflected, oblique, distinctly 
Bubangiilate below, the basal mai'gin is again indistinctly subangulato where 
the keel terminates. 

Long. 6 , diam. 4 mil. 
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Type, Indian Museum; subfossil, at about i of the ascent of the Ponce 
Mn., Mauritius. 

This shell was a contemporary of the subfossil Oyolostoma ealdwellia^ 
num, Nev., O. scabrum, H. Ad., O. mauritianum, H. Ad. &q., which I found 
associated with it, some few inches below the surface of the soil aud geuors 
ally move or le.s8 under overhanging large blocks of stones. It is doubtless 
a roiniiant of the old fauna of the island and must be at least as old as 
the Dodo. It is a very important species, as showing one of the characters 
of the genus (from which indeed its name is 'derived) in its greatest develop¬ 
ment so far as is yet known; I allude to the keel round the umbilicus. I 
have named it in honour of my friend Mr. Evenor Dupont of Mauritius, 
who is well known for his many discoveries in Natural History in those 
parts. We now know that the genera C^clostoma, OmphaiotropiSy Heli- 
etna, Gibbus, and Niinina are all very ancient inhabitants of the Mascarene 
Islands, as extinct subfossil forms of all of them ^ have been described. 
Helicim appears to have died out. ^ 

Omphalotbopis caldwelliana, n. sp. PL VI, Fig. 9. 

Hand-list I, 1878i p< 320, No. 7, as Omphahtropia, n. sp. 

Distinctly umbilicate, rather solid, colourless and without sculpture, 
pyramidically conical; spire elougately turroted, apex rather acute, suture 
subcanaliculate ; whorls 7, planulate, increasing very slowly and regularly, 
the lust one short, tumidly ventricose, perfectly rounded at the periphery, 
umbilicus surrounded with a raised and prominent keel; aperture slightly 
oblique, narrowed anteriorly, margins not continuous, peristome, slightly 
convex only, columellar margin anteriorly inflected, in the middle suban- 
gulate, then rounded and again subauguiate quite at the base. 

Long. 6, diam. 3 mi^- ^ 

Type, Indian Museum. 

Subfossil, on the ascent of the Fouce Mn., Mauritius, with O. dupotp- 
tiam, &G. 1 have named this species after Mr. J. Caldwell of the Colonial 

Civil Service, the possessor of one of the finest collections of shells from 
our Eastern llegions that 1 know of. In shape there is some resemblance 
to the 0. clavulm of ,Morelet, which is not mentioned in Pfeiffer’s 
monograph! 

OMPftAiotBOPis BXJBENS, Quoy, PI. VII, Fig. 12 (Copy). 

Yoy. AstroL 1832, Mauritius. 

I have thought it well to give a copy of the animal of this genus, 
taken from Adams’ * Genera,’ to enable those interested to see at a glance 
the great differences from that of Assiminea, as the shells of the two 
genera are constantly confounded, since Dr. Pfeiffer unfortunately united 
them as * Jlifeh'oeena.* .> 
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Plecotbeica bafax, Dobrn. 

Malak. Blatter, 1860, Arabia, long. 6 , diam. 3 mil ; Jickeli, Moll. Nord Afr., pi 7, 
fig. 7. ; 


var. FBODTJOTA, nov. PI. V, Fig. 7. 


A single specimen of this interesting form was found by Mr. W. T. 
Blanford at Annesloy Bay; the spire is more cylindrical and markedly more 
produced in proportion, the last whorl less convexly swollen than in the 
typical form. The iuiuute, longitudinal striae, under a lens, are more 
distinct than usual. Anfr. 7; long. 5^, diam. 2^ mil. 


• Maboabta MEiiAJrioiDES, Nevill, PI. V, Pig. 1. 

J. A. S. B., 1877, p. 30, Lako Tali in Yunnan, anfif. 4, long. 67, diain, 47 mil. 

I have nothing to add to my original description of this remarkable 
form, altogether unlike any other known mollusk. I take this opportunity 
of recording the obligation I am under to my friend Mr. J. Schaumberg 
of the Geological Survey of India, for the great trouble he has been good 
enough to take in improving the rather cruda drawings of this and of some 
other species represented in the plates accompanying this paper. This 
species has also been figured by Dr. J. Anderson, P. K. S., in his large and 
valuable quarto on the Zoology of Yunnan. 

Ampullabia STOITCZKAITA, Nevill, PI, VI, Pigs. 11 and 11 A. 

Cat Moll. Fasc. E, 1877, Penang, alt. 64, diam. 41 mil. 

I have not met with any fresh specimens of this interesting species ; 
its nemlist ally appears to be Reeve’s A. javnme^^which apparently repre¬ 
sents an immature specimen; it is also not unlike his A. turhinoidcs from 
Australia (?). 

♦' 

PaLTOINA nUNOEBFOBDIAlTA, n. Sp. 

Closely allied to P. julUenit Deshayes, from Cambodia, the typo of 
Mekongia, Crosse and Fischer. 

Imperforate, spire short (as in P. JuUieni), the large whorl propor¬ 
tionately large and tumidly swollen, scarcely (if at all) subangulate at the 
periphery; whorls spirally ribbbd, ribs numerous, fiat, more or less inclined 
to become obsolete; columella remarkable, being very short, almost per¬ 
pendicular, pureVhite, very broadly and characteristically reflected. 

Long. 83, diam. 26 mil. 

Hab.—Canton. 

Type, Indian Mut^pum; also in coU. Surgeon-Major R. Hungerford. 
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Palumna martensiana, n. sp. 

Imperforate, spire more or less shortly produced, moderately thick, of 
greeuish brown colouration, suture rather indistinct, apex obtuse ; whorls 
3 to 4, plahulatoly turreted (almost concavely), the last whorl about twice 
the size of the others, rounded at base, with one acute and raised spiral 
keel immediately below the suture and three or four others crowded to¬ 
gether at the periphery, the preceding whorl has two of these prominent 
keels and both have besides, under the lens, a very minute, subobsolote, 
spiral striation ; aperture oval, relatively rather small, not oblique, peris¬ 
tome scarcely thickened, but slightly convex, having a very slight subaii- 
gulate appearance about the middle, columellar margin a littlo^redccted, 
evenly rounded. 

Long. 13 g , diam. 10 mil. 

Khasing District, N. China. ^ 

Type, Indian Museum ; also in coll Hungorford. 

I have named this specie.? after Prof. Ed. von Martens of Berlin. 

STENOTurEA wooDMASONrANA, Nevill, PI. VII, Fig. 8. 

J. A. S. B. 1880, p. 159, Port Canning, long. 3^, dinra. 2 mil. 

Stenotiiyua iiuNaEEEOEniANA, Nevill, PI. VII, Fig. 9. 

J. A. S. B. 1880, p. 150, Andaman Islands, lung. 2 ^, diam. 1 |^ mil. 

SiENOTnyBA BLANFOUDTANA, Nevill, PI. VII, Fig, 10. 

J. A. S. B. 1880, p. 160, Chilka Lake, Port Canning and Madras, long. 3 -i^ 0 , diam. 
2^*0 mil. 

Bytuinea MOEiCLETiANA, Ncvill, PI. VI, Fig. 14 

J. A. 8. B. 1877, Yaylaymaw in Ynnnan. 

I have thought it advisable to give a figure of this very distinct, 
imperforate species, for which the Museum is indebted to Dr. J. Anderson, 
although there is^no species which I know of with which it could possibly 
be confused. 

Btthinea puilippinensis, n. sp. 

Somewhat closely resembling B. lutea. Gray =* B. Hutton; 

slightly decollate, distinctly umbilicate, spire variable, sometimes very short, 
as in Con. Indica, PI. XXXVII, fig. 7 (B. goniostoma)^ sometimes moder- . 
ately produced as 1. c. fig. 6 (B. inconspiciia) ; horn-brown colour, moder¬ 
ately solid, suture distinct, whorls 3 to 4, convex, the last one globosely 
and tumidly swollen, rounded at the periphery, more or less angulato round 
the deep, open umbilicus; under the lens spindly, very closely striated, 
stria) almost microscopic, slightly undulating, subobsoletely decussated or 
crossed with fine, very oblique lines of growth ; pperture everted, nearly 
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round, with a more or less double peristome, which is boldly, though some¬ 
what irregularly convex, the coliimellar mai’gin is more distinctly double 
and slightly angulate at base, all the margins are of ajiot very pronounced 
shade of black. * 

Type, aiifr. 2^; alt. 8, diam. mil.; another, anfr. 3^, alt. 8, diam. 
6 mil. 

Type, Indian Museum ; also in coll. Hungerford and Dohrn. 

S. Cruz, in Luzon, collected by Surgeon-Major R. Hungerford ; Prof. 
Ton Martens has also, I believe, mentioned this species in the Mai. Bl. 1865. 

Bythotia suBPULcnELLA, n. sp,, PI. VI,. Fig. 12. 

Narrowly rimate, conically vcntricose, of rather thin substance, slightly 
transparent, without sculpture, almost white, with a very slight brownish 
tinge here and there, suture very distinct, spire elongately drawn out, apex 
rather obtuse; whorls 4)^-, couvexly ventricose, the lust one tumidly and 
globosely swollen, about the same size as the others together, a distinct, 
opaque varex on the left hand side (away from the aperture) on each of 
the two last whorls; aperture nearly round, not oblique, with scarcely 
thickened, convex peristome and columellar margin nearly straight, sub- 
angulate at base. 

Very variable in size ; type, long. 6, diam. 4 mil. 

Abundant at Kutch, where there also occurs a “ var. tenuior.'' 

Type, Indian Museum ; also in coll. Dohrn, Temple, Joly, Blanford<&c. 

1 have hesitated a long time as to separating this form from JB. pul- 

cTiellay Hutton. Even now, I am by no means sure it would not be better 

classed as a subspecies” of it. 

✓ , 

Bythinea etezaedi, Blanford, PI. VI, Fig. 13. 

J. A. S. B., 1880, p. 220, Lanowloo, long. 3|, diam. 2 mil. 

This is a remarkable species of the genus, well distinguished by the 
peculiar sculpture and umbilicus. The figure is taken from a specimen in 
the Museum collected by the Rev. S. B. Fairbank and labelled “ Maha- 
balesbwar.” 


Btthinea(?) TUEErtA, Blanford, PI. VI, Pig. 15. 

P. Zool. S. 1869, p. 446, '* Kyoukpong,” long. 61, diam. 3 mil., as “ Fairbankia t 
ifiXL Bithynia i) tvrrita.** 

. As the animal and operculum are still unknown, the generic classinca- 
tion of this well marked form is still open to question. The peristome is 
not “ sinuate” above, asdn the genus Lartetia. 

21 
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J5S. 

FaIRBAKKIA. (?) FEBBENIANA, n. 8p. 

Imperforate, solid, turretly oonoidal, white, upper whorls subacutelj, 
spirally striate, striation on the last two whorls more or less ojpsolete, 
imparting a quasi” malleate appearance. Spire turroted, apex broken off 
in all the specimens seen, suture very distinct; 5 whorls remaining, probab¬ 
ly there would be about 8 in a quite perfect specimen, scarcely convex, 
increasing regularly and slowly in size, the last whorl produced at base ; 
aperture rather small, subquadrangular, nearly perpendicular, moderately 
dilated at base, outer lip nob reflected, bordered with a very broad and 
callous rib, columellar margin perpendicular, distinctly subangulato above 
and below, margins joined with a thick callosity. 

Long. 6 (vix), diam. 2 a- mil. (anfr. 5 only). 

Type, Indi.'in Museum; also in coll. Fedden. 

I am indebted to Mr. F. Fedden of the Geological Survey of India 
for an opportunity of describing this interesting form; one of the specimens 
is from the coast of Kathiawar, all the others are part of a small, but 
remarkable collection made by the above mentioned gentleman 10 feet 
below the surface of the Little Kann, at the Kura salt works in northern 
Kathiawar.” 

Htdbobia (BELGiiATirDiA) MiLTACEA, Nevill, PI. VII, Fig. 7. 

J. A. S. B. 1880, p. 161, Fort Canning, long. 2f, diam. If mil. and var. minor, 
long. 2, diam. If mil. 

Assiminea woodmaso^tiana, Nevill, PI. VII, Fig. 1. 

J. A. S. li. 1880, p. 163, Fort Canning, long. 4, diam. 2-f mil. 

I have lately received a single specimen of a closely allied new form 
from the Andamans, discovered by Mr. F. A. de Koepstorf|^ 

Assiminea uuxaEBFOBDiAiTA, Nevill, PI. VII, Fig. 2. 

J. A. S. B. 1880, p. 1G5, Mouth of tho Bangoon River, long. 4, diam. mil. 

Assimiitea beddomeana, Nevill, PI. VII, Fig. 3. 

J. A. 8. B. 1880, p. 164, Fort Canning, long. 8, diam. 3^ mil. 

The second species, only, as yet known of the short spired, or 
” Helicoid,” section of the Oenus, the other being A. helicoideSy Qundl. 
from Cuba. 

Assiminea TnEOBALDiANA, Ngvill, PI. VII, Fig. 4. 

J. A. S. B. 1880, p! 164, Fort Canning, long. 4|, diam. 3 mil. 

Assiminea micbosculbta, Nevill, PI. VII, Pig. 5. 

J, A. 8. B. 1880, p. 166, Fort Cannmg, long. 2}, diam. 1| mil. 

Mr. de Roepstorff has also sent me from the Andamans a single, but 
unfortunately not adult, specimen of a species allied to A. theohaldiana and 
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A. miorosoulpta. This spccimon somewhat answers to Mr. Blanford’s 
description of Bealia decmsata. 

Assimoosa beevicuIiA, Pfeiffer, PI. VII, Jigs. 6—6 A. 

P, Zool. S. 1854, as Sydroema,breviev,la, from Singapore; vnx, = A.nimata^ 
Mortens, Ann. Mag. XVII, 1866, p. 206, Singapore, long. 9, diam. 4^ mil,; var. — A. 
rubella, Blf., Ann. Mag. 1867, Irawady Delta, long. 5, diam. 4 mil. j var. a. Itydroeem 
marginata, Morelot, J. de C. 1855, Bangkok, long. 6—8, diam. 4—5^ mil.; var. ? = A. 
rubida, Gonid, P. Boat. S. 1859, Loo Choo Islands. 

A very abundant, variable and widely distributed species ; there are 
specimens in the Museum from Singapore, Malacca, Andamans, Borneo, 
Irawady Delta, Arakan, Philippines, and Amoy. 

The Port Canning specimens are mostly of the typical colouration 
“ eomeofulva^^ and measure—long. 7, diam. 5 mil.; there are also subvarieties, 
hicohr and bibalteata. Mons. Morelet’s remarks on this species, S^r Conch. 
IV, p. 294, are excellent **eette eoquille pent varier de 6 d 9^ mil., de 
couleur fame ou rougedtre I will add that it varies also with regard to 
the infrasutural impressed lines, of which there are sometimes two, as in 
typical A. rubella and miniata, sometimes only one, as in A. brevicula and 
marginata; at Port Canning both existtogether, with every possible 
intervening form. I am indebted to Mr. Wood-Mason for the iigures now 
given of this small mollusk. Von Martens describes his A. miniata as 
having the head and foot of a pale red colour. 

Paludomus blanfoediana, G. Nevill, PL V, Figs. 3—3 A. 

J. A. S. B. 1877, p. 37, Ava, long. 19, diam. 15 and var. from Gowhatty, long. 
20, diam. 16 mil.; Con. Indica, pLlOS,fig. 9, “Tongoop," as “P. labiosa," (not of 
Bonsun). 

I think the figures now given will prevent this species ever again being 
confused with its undoubtedly distinct Tenasserim ally, the true P. labiosa 
of Benson. I named the species after Mr. H. F. Blanford, to whom 
1 am much indebted for permission to make free use of !iis collection, 
which he has temporarily deposited under my charge in the Museum, a 
privilege I much value owing to the great care and accuracy with which 
the exact localities of the species have been recorded, 

Paludomus peteosa, . Gould, PI. V, Fig. 5. 

P. Boston Soc. 1843, Tavoy, eA Paludina petrosa; = Paltidon%m labiosa, Benson, 
Ann. Mag. 1856, Tonasserim Valley, long. 13, diam. 11 mU. (not of the Con. Indica, or 
Conch.-Cab.). 

After a careful study of Gould’s original description, I have no hesita¬ 
tion in uniting his species to Benson’s, especially as both are from the 
Province of Tenasserim; Benson probably overlooked it, owing to its having 
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been described as a species of Paludim. My figure is from an original; 
typical specimen of P. labiosa; evidently the form was unknown to Mr. 
Hanley, or it would, ■ I feel sure, have been separated by him from the 
preceding species; this is the more to be regretted as Mr. Theobald, his 
colleague, was in possession of typical specimens of P. labiosa. . 

Paltidomtjs andeesoniana, G. Nevill, PI. V, Fig. 2. 

J. A. S. B. 1877, p. 35, Ava &c., anfi. 7—long. 29, diam. 22 mil. 

The type form of this fine and well marked species is not represented ■ 
in M. Brot’s Monograph; it was found by Dr. J. Anderson, in whose 
honour I have named it, in tolerable abundance in Upper Burma. 

var. MYADOiTN'OENsrs, nov. 

A small, decollate, and prettily marked variety, with the^whorls mark* 
edly more rounded, found by Dr. Anderson at Myadoung, near the Tunnan 
frontier. 

Long. 15, diam. 12 mil. 

subspecies pegueitsis, G. Nevill. 

J. A. S. B. 1877, p. 36, Pegu, long. 21, diam. 16 mil.; Con. Indica, pi. 108, fig. 0, 
as “ P. reffuliita, Bens, var.*’ ; Brot, Conch.-Cab. II, 1877, pi. 7, figs. 2—3, as “ P. 
andersb'liana, Nov. var.” 

M. Brot has given a full account of this form in his valuable and 
important monograph of the genus, which, witli his equally carefully and 
fully worked out monograph of Melania, I have found of the greatest 
assistance in cataloguing the Museum species of these^fiicult genera. 
Specimens of this variety, or rather species, are labelfflF from Pegu 
Yoma,’* in Mr. H. F. Blanford’s fine collection of Paludomus. 

0 subvar. NANA, nov. 

Spiral sculpture a trifle less distinct; long. 15, diam. 11 mil.; also 
from Pegu. 


Palijdomtjs BUEMANiCA, G. Ncvill, PI. V, Fig. 4. 

J. A. S. B. 1877, Yaylaymaw and Mandalay; Brot, Oonch.-Cab. II, pi. 8, fig. 12 
(spec, juvcii.). 

It is probably a young specimen from Mandalay, which M. Brot has 
figured as above; Dr. Stoliczka sent a few indifferent specimens in ex¬ 
change to the dealer Landauer, together with some of Blanford’s 
Melania wavadica, a young specimen of which has also been figured by 
M. Brot. 
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Labika cincta, G. Nevill, PI V, Fig. 6. 

Gat. Moll. Fasc. E, 1877. Pooree, alt. 5^, diam. ^ mil. 

I have nothing to add to my original desciiption of this species ; with 
regard, however, to Larina, I may point out as ar syhonyin of it the genus 
described under the name of ‘ RohinsonW by my brother, Hugh Nevill 
(Proc. Ceylon Asiat. Soc', 1869), the two typical species of wln6h I figured 
in this Journal for 1871, pi. 1, figs. 5 and 6 ; the latter, Larina (= Bohin- 
sonia) pusilla, Nev., is evidently very closely allied to my L. cincta, but 
can apparently be distinguished by the less produced spire (the apical 
whorls especially being less prominently exserted), the larger and less 
deflected aperture, and the more ventricose last whorl. Larina (= Rohin- 
sonia) ceylonica, Nev. is exceedingly close to ^lanford’s figure of 
L. hurmana in this Journal for 1867, pi. 13, fig. 1 and appears to bo 
only distinguished by its more broadly trausverse shape, and it is probably 
only a variety of it. 


UlSSOlNA BAXTEETAITA, n. Sp. 

Thick, solid, smooth and shining, shortly turreted, white, spire conically 
ov.'ite, moderately produced, suture excavate, apex somewhat bluntly point¬ 
ed ; whorls 5^, turrctcdly planulate, the last four distantly ribbed longitudin¬ 
ally, ribs nearly porpendicuhar, except on the last whorl, where they are 
subabruptly and obliquely angled at the periphery, disappearing altogether 
at some little distance from the base in a broad, somewhat superficial 
groove, which is below encircled with a rather indistinct, raised, transverse 
keel, throughout the ribs are bisected with transverse strirn, well developed 
at the points of intersection, which thus become nodulose ; the aperture 
is perpendicul^ without basal canaliculation, broader at base, with the 
peristome rather acute, but slightly convex and the columellar margin 
straight, subangulatc at base; I can perceive no callosity joining the margins 
in the specimens 1 have examined. 

Long. 3, diam. mil. 

Found in sand from Boweiah, Bed Sea, rare, by Mr. J. B. Baxter, 
F. Z. S., in whose honour 1 have named this most distinct small form, 
altogether unlike any species 1 know; in sculpture, the B. nodicincta of 
A. Adams, from the Philippines, is the only one at all resembling it. 

Type, Indian Museum ; also in coll. Baxter and Weiukauff. 

Bissouta obientalts, n. sp. 

Thick, smooth, polished and shining; white, somelftnes encircled with a 
single brown band, spire conically ovate, not much produced, with the suture 
distinct and the apex obtusely mammiUate; whorls 6^ to 7, convex, the first 
three without sculpture, the other four longitudinally rather distantly and 
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regularly ribbed, ribs continuous (or almost so), very broad and massiYO, 
slightly flexuous, the last whorl has 11 of these ribs, continued to its base; 
aperture ovate, slightly obli([ue, without any basal canaliculation, with the 
margins much thickened and continuous, joined by a well marked callosity. 

Long. 2i, diam. 1 mil. 

Abundant at Ceylon, also Mauritius, Andamans, Bourbon, Aden, and 
Boweiah. 

Type, Indian Museum (from Ceylon) ; also in coll. WeinkauS, Dohm, 
Hungerford, and Baxter. 

This pretty little species is the type of my section, or subgenus, 
Schwartziella ; ii. orientalis has hitherto been confused by Herr Schwartz 
von Mohrenstern and other conchologists with its close ally, tho R. scalari- 
formis, C. B. Adams, from Panama. It can, however, be sufficiently 
distinguished by its less elongate form, of one whorl less, and especially 
by the mammillatu instead of “ acute” apex, the aperture is less oblique, the 
ribs bluntly broad, instead of ” acute,” &c. 

After a long examination under a lens, I am unable to detect any signs 
of transverse striation in my Ceylon specimens, though they are in fresh 
and perfect condition. * 

Eissoina blanfobdtana, n. sp. PI. VI, Fig. 16. 

Lanceolately produced, in shape resembling E. deshayegi, Schwartz, 
but the more convex whorls give it a less turreted appearance; white, rather 
solid, spire conically elongate, very acute, apex not mammillate, suture 
rather indistinct, especially on the upper whorls ; whorls 10 to 11, convex- 
ly turreted, longitudinally ribbed with rather distant, acutely raised, almost 
straight ribs, which are evenly decussated with a transversei rather distant 
striation, the striae of approximately the same developement as the ribs, 
but slightly subnodulose at the points of intersection, thC last whorl is 
short and convex much as in E. desha^eai, but with only 13—14 ribs instead 
of “22— 2# there are 6 of the regular, well developed transverse striae 
and two others much finer and more crowded together next the suture, the 
basal transverse rib is evenly granulose, moderately developed ; aperture 
rather large, with the peristome boldly rounded, somewhat dilated towards 
the base, the columellar emargination is broad, but shallow and very un¬ 
like the markedly incised one of its ally, compared by Herr Schwartz to 
that of a Ceritkium ; the outer lip is only moderately thickened. 

Long. 9i, diam. mil. 

Annesley Bay, Bed Sea; rare. 

Type, Indian Museum. 
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ElSSOIIfA WEINKA.UPFIANA, H. Sp. 

Lanceolately and turretlj produced, of a brownish white colour, spire 
acuminate, with the apex minutely mammillate, composed of 2 ^ nucleolar 
whorls, which are perfectly smooth and of a milky ■'white colour ; whorls 
9^ (except the first 2 ^) longitudinally, evenly ribbed, ribs close.set, slight¬ 
ly flexuous, a little more humorous and less developed on the last whorl, 
which under the lens shows two spiral, subobsolete striae, the upper one 
of which starts from the top of the peristome, otherwise there is no spiral 
sculpture, no groove at base but girt with a very thick callous rib, appa¬ 
rently smooth, but under a powerful lens very minutely striate with a 
slight “ beading” at the top ; aperture polished, shining, thickened, broad¬ 
ly cmarginate at columcllar base, peristome evenly rounded, with a thick 
callosity behind it. 

Long. 6 - 1 -, diam. mil. 

I only know of one closely allied species, a smaller form, M. funicu- 
.lata^ Souverbie, 1865, from New Caledonia, this species is also found at 
the Andamans; I have named this well marked form in honour of Dr. H. C. 
Weinkauff of Kreuznach, who is now editing a Monograph of the genus 
^or the new edition of the Conchylien-Cabinet; I found the species alive 
under stones at Port Blair, at extreme low water; it was tolerably abun¬ 
dant. 


BissonrA ketilliaka, Weinkauff. 

Conch.-Cab. II, 1881, Kowloon. 

Shell large, very thick and solid, lanceolately produced ; apioal whorls 
wanting, 7^ remaining, regularly pyramidally turreted, the last one rela¬ 
tively very little larger or more tumid than the penultimate, the upper 
three whorls regularly, and evenly longitudinally ribbed, ribs thick, close- 
set, slightly flexuous, the last four whorls with similar, but thicker, less 
flexuous and more unequal ribs, each of the last two havi|^ also, in a 
line with the outer lip, two of these ribs united forming very broad and 
thickened varies, the last whorl but two has a similar but less prominent 
one, out of the line of the others and quite at the back of the sliell, the 
whorl above it again has a similar but more developed varex in front, almost 
in a line with the columella; throughout, under the lens, regularly and 
very finely tranversely striatqd, at the base of the last whorl the ribs 
become obsolete and the transverse strise incised and well developed sulca- 
tions, on the upper portion of the same whorl the longitudinal ribs are 
distinctly and characteristically, though somewhat obsolotely, biangulate ; 
aperture shallow and small, not everted, within polished and shining, with 
two or three denticulations, not canaliculate; columellar margin nearly 
upright, slightly twistbd, a trifle bent back and rounded* at base, outer lip 
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thickened, amooth and evenly rounded, margins joined with a well developed 
callosity, the peristome behind is much thickened and forms a similar wares 
to those already described. 

Long. 13^, diam. 4-^ mil. (wanting the apical whorls). 

Kowloon, opposite Hongkong. 

As will be seen from the above, this fine species, for which I am in¬ 
debted to Surgeon-Major K. Hungcrford, belongs to the typical section of 
Sissoina^ that is there is no canaliculation at base of the aperture. 

The It villiea of Gould, as figured by Sowerby, appears to be its near¬ 
est ally. jB. pyrmiidalis is also of a somewhat similar type. 

RiSSOINA SUBLAEVrOATA, n. sp. 

t 

Shell rather stout, smooth, shining, pellucid; spire relatively rather 
short, apex very remarkable, mammillate, strongly inclined to the left, as in 
the family Pyramellidcd ; an opaque, rather broad, not incised ^and, relative¬ 
ly unusually remote from the suture, so much so that it is almost exactly 
central in the penultimate whorl; six w'horls, much more convexly swollen 
than in the preceding; aperture unusually straight, that is not everted, 
peristome thickened, columella callously reflected, considerably more peqp 
pendicular than in Schwartz’s fig. 79 JR. laevigata, which otherwise, 
except for the characters of the apex and opaque submarginate band, well 
represents the species. 

Long. 3^, diam. mil. 

Andaman.s; coll. G. Nevill, Esq. 

Under coral blocks, at low-w'ater, Ross Island ; Herr Schwartz con¬ 
sidered this form a variety of R. laevigata, C. B. Adams, from Jamaica. 
The species probably has a wide range, it will very likely prove to bo the 
shell mentioned by Herr Schwartz, page 111, as R. laevigata, from Steward’s 
Island (£. of Solomon Islands). 

RiSSOINA PSETTDOBllTEBEA, n. Sp. 

? Schwartz, Mon. Jiissoina, pi. 6, fig. 36 A., Mauritius, as Jl. iryerea, var. (not 
fig. 36, Ji. hrytrea, Mtg., West Indies). • 

Turreted, very thick and solid, white ; spire conical, abruptly pointed, 
suture excavate, apex rather obtuse ; whorls 6, turretly planulate, the last 
four evenly ribbed longitudinally, the ribs very massive and broad, rather 
distant, quite perpendicular, terminating sopae little distance from the base 
(not tUI case in R. hryerea), finely and rather closely decussated with a 
transverse striation, especially noticeable in the interstices, towards the 
base where the longitudinal ribs cease, there are three (or four P) well 
developed transverse ribs, but slightly (if at all) subnodulose, the last 
whorl is proportionately long, more so than in the above quoted figure, it 
has ^11 ribs (18*to 22 in R. hryerea, fide Schw.) ; Aperture small, subqua* 
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drate, no basal emargination, outer lip very much thickened, not dilated, 
evenly rounded at base. 

Long. 5h, diam. 2 mil. 

Hare, in sand from Howciab, Hed Sea. 7 

Type, Indian Museum. 

This species discovered by my friend Mr. J. B. Baxter, is an inter¬ 
esting addition to the group II, section B. of Schwartz, which I now pro¬ 
pose to distinguish by the name of Schwartziella, at once recognizable by 
the absence of any basal emargination within the aperture. The difCerenccs 
from true B. hryerea, as can bo seen from the above, are too many and too 
marked to require special, farther reference; but it becomes a question 
whether Schwartz’s above quoted fig. A represents or not tbe present 
species ? I am inclined to believe from the acute peristome «fcc., that it 
represents a not adult specimen, readily distinguished by the different slnipo, 
transverse striation, less numerous ribs &c. from B. hryerea. The must 
important difference in it from the Howeiah form is the absence of the 
basal three transverse ribs and corresponding abrupt termination of the 
iflngitudinal ribs; these latter arc also thicker, straighter «&c., the peristome' 
Vmch broader and aperture smaller. 

« 

Amphithalmus pellyj!, n. sp. 

Of almost microscopic size, imperforate, solid, smooth, polished and 
lining, of a rich chesnut-broun colour, ovatcly oblong; sjnro shortly and 
ventricosely conical, suture distinct, apex exceedingly obtuse ; whorls 3.j, 
very convex, last whorl produced, regularly ovate, about | the size of the 
whole shell, brought forward at the aperture in a highly characteristic 
m.inner, exactly as in the genus Stenothyra ; aperture almost circular, with 
continuous and much thickened margins, stained of a very dark mahogany 
colour within the aperture, behind the peristome there is a “ rib-like” 
thickening, showing through externally in an opaque manner. 

Long. 1-^, diam. ^ mil. 

In sand, from near Adelaide, South Australia. 

Type, Indian Museum. 

This very interesting minute form, of a little known genjis, I have 
named after its discoverer. Miss Felly, to whom I am indebted for the type 
specimen. The other shells found with it were all of a purely marine type, 
there being no brackish- water forms amongst them. Barleeia (T) mi^thy. 
ra, Mai tens, Mobius Heise &c., PI. XX, fig. 18, from Mauritius is Jlrother 
and most closely allied species of Amphithalmm; A pellyce is readily 
distinguished by the fewer whorls, more obtuse apex, more convex whorls, 
the last especially being much more regularly, ovately produced and much 
longer in proportion, its 8 tenothyra-\ikQ deflection in front of the aperture, 
22 • 
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80 accurately pointed out by Professor von Martens, is still more promi¬ 
nent in the Australian species. Another close ally is the Amphithalmut 
fupoidett H. Adams, P. Z. S., 1866, from Lord Hood’s Island, my late 
much regretted friend in his description also remarks on the resemblance 
to Stenothyra. Our Museum possesses specimens of this last, also of A. 
obesus, H. Adams, 1. c., and of the type species, A. ineluBits^ described by 
Carpenter in the Annals and Mag. XV, 1865, from California. 


. EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 

Plate V. 

Fig. 1. Margi^a melmioide$, Nev., p. 1.56. 

Fig. 2. Fahtdomut tmderamiana, Nev., p. 160. 

Fig. 3. Faludotmt Nanfordiana, Nev., p. 169. 

Fig. 4. Falndomua bumumiea, Nev., p. 160. 

Fig. 6. FaUtdotntu petrota, Old., p. 169. 

Fig. 6. Larina dneta^ Ney., p. 161. 

Fig. 7. Fieeotrema rapast, Dohn, rar. produeta, Not., p. 165. 

Fig. 8. Lifnnaa yunnanentu, Nov., p. 142. 

Fig. 9. Zimnaa anderaeniana, Nev., p. 142. 

Fig. 10. Sneetnea yariandenais, Nor., p. 144. 

Fig. 11. Stenogyra \Oleaauln\ oreaa, Boos., p. 185. 

Fig. 12. Stenogyra IGleamla"] Umfvrdiana, Nev., p. 138. 

Fig. 13. Stmogyra \OleaaHla'\ auhfuaiformia, W. T. Blf., p. 138w 
Fig. 14. Stenogyra [Glea$Hla\jarAmi, Bess., p. 136. 

Fig. 16. Stenogyra [Gleaeula"] nilagirUa, Bens., p. 136. 

Fig. 16a et 6. Stenogyra [Ghaanhi] benaonianOf Pfr., p 137. 

Fig. 17a et 6. Stenogyra [Oleeaula"] perotteti, Pfr., p. 137. 

Fig. 18a et b. Stenogyra I6leaamld]faenla, Bens., p. 137. 

Fig. 19. Stenogyra [Okaanla] ort^hila^ Bens., p. 137- 
Fig. 20. Stenogyra \Oleaaula] atnentnm, Bras., p. 138. 

Fig. 81. Belix [JSgiata]perpIanata, Nev., p. 183. 

Fig. 22. Troehomorpha pereompreaaaf W. T. Blf., p. 133. 

Fig. 23. BelieaTion {Anatenia} magnifieua, O.-A. & Nev., p. 129. 

Fig. 24. MelioarUn {Anatenia'] reyalendena, Nev., p. 129. 

Flats VI. 

G 

f g. 1. Oibhu dnpmtiamu, Nev., p. 130. 

g. 2. JBuliminuo ICeraattujjieJMiemtUf Nev., p. 186. 

Fig. 8. Cyehphorm pealianuo, n. sp., p. 146. 

The apical 2} whorls are incorrectly represented in the fignre. 

Fig. 4. Oitekphorua oritea, n. sp., p. 147. 

Hm left-hand figure is by no means good li the last whorl is not cowtotted. 
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Fig. 6. Alyeaeua montamu, n. Bp., p. 149. 

The minute Bculpture is not sufficiently indicated I 
Fig. 0. A^tna hmgerfordiana, Not., p. 148. 

Fig. 7. Cyatlu^p<ma thevaroyanum, £edd., p. 145. 

The spiral striation is incorrectly represented on the tvo upper figures! 

Fig. 8. Omphal«trf^ia dt^mntiana, Nev., ]^. 153. 

Fig. 9. Omphatotropia ealdwelliana, n. sp., p. 164. 

The spire should be more evenly planulato, the whorls are not turreted. The 
columella is also not reflected over the umbilicus, as in the figure. 

Fig. 10. Cyelostoma ealdweUianutn, Nov., p. 160 

Fig. lOo. „ M var. aexcarinafat Nev., p. 162. 

Fig. 11, lie. Ampullaria atoliezkam, Nev., p. 156. 

Fig. 12. Bythima suhpulehella, n. sp , p. 157. 

Fig. Vi.',Bythittea voezardi^ W. T. Blf., p. 157. 

Fig. 14. Bythima moreletiana, Nev., p. 166. 

The magnified figure and that of the natural size are from different specimens. 

Fig. 16. Bythima f?) W. T. Blf., pw 167. 

The figure denoting the natural size has been overlooked by the lithographer. 

Fig. 16. Bisaoina ilanfordiana^ n. sp., p. 162. 

Fig. 17. Melania variabilia, Bens., v%r. paeuioapinaaa, Nov. 

From Samaguting in Assam. 


F1l 4TE VIl. 

Fig. 1. Aaaimima woodnuuoniana, Nev., p. 168. 

Fig. 2. — hungerfordiana, Nev., p. 158. 

Fig. 3. — beddomeana, Nev., p. 168. 

Fig. ^ . theohaldiana^ Nov., p. 168. 

Fig. 6. * — mtwowM/pto, Nev., p. 168. 

Fig. 6, 6e.-— breoieula, Pfr., p. 169. 

Fig. 7. Bydrohia (BelgrandiaJ miliaeea, Nev., p. 168. 
/ Fig. B. Stenothyra woodmaaoniana, Nev., p. 166. 

Fig. 9. ■' hungerfordiana, Nev., p. 156. 

Fig. 10. .— blanfordiana^ Nev., p. 166. 

Fig. 11. Aemella hmgarfordiana^ n, sp., p. 145. 

Fig. 12. Omphedotropia r»5sns, Quoy, p. 164. 
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XII.— A sketch of the history of the fossils of the ^^ian Gondwdna 

system. — By Ottoka-B Feistmantel, M. D., JPaleBontologist^ 

Geological Survey of India. 

m 

[Received 24th June; Read 6th July, 1881.] 

In a late number of this Journal* Mr. Lydekker published a sketch 
of the history of the fossil Vertebrata of India, and it is my intention now 
to give a similar sketch of the fossils of the (londwana system, for 
the same luasons as those which Mr. Lydekkcr indicated in the beginning of 
his paper. 

Before proceeding to discuss the details it will be necessary to make a 
few general remarks upon the Gondw&na system, its importance, extent 
and classification. By the name Gondwdna system the Gcblogical Survey 
now designates what was formerly known as the Plant-bearing series. 

The title was proposed by Mr.^H. B. Medlicott, about 9 years ago 
(1872), but was not then admitted into publicity though more or less cur¬ 
rent on the Survey ; since 1876 it has come into general use in print also.'P 

This system of sedimentary rocks is the most important in tho 
peninsula, for two reasons, first because it is prominently fossiliferous and 
secondly because it includes the rich coal deposits for which India is so 
famous. 

As regards the distribution of these rocks, I refer to my jfltper in tho 
Becords of the Geological Survey of India, just quoted, as well as to the 
Manual of the Geology of India, 1879 (Vol. 1, and map), from which tho 
following may be extracted: J 

From Ilaniganj§ these deposits stretch in detached basins up the 
Bamuda valley, || into the highlands of Chutia Nagpur.* * § |[ To tho north 
of this area smaller patches also, occur, as especially the lldjmahdl area,** 
the Dcogarh coalfieldsft and the Karharbdri coalfield. 

• J. A. S. B., Vol XLIX, Pt. II, 1880. 

t Fcistmantel: Notes ou tho ago of somo fossil Floras in India; R. G. S. Ind. 
Vol. IX, p. 28, 1986. 

X 1 refer horo to the distribution, becauso when quoting the fossils I shall have 
ample opportunity to mention the various deposits. 

§ This shall bo hereafter always mentioned as'-llaniganj coalfield. 

j| Here we have in a consecutive order from E. to W. tho Jharia coalfield, tho 
Bokharo and Ramgurh and the Kdranpura coalfields. 

^ Of these I shall havo opportunity to mention tho Aurunga coalfield (FalamowJ 

** R&jmah&l hills. 

tt Or Kuraun coalfield near Ehurmatar, E. I. B. 

In Haz^b^h district, near Giridhi station, ^ 
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From Chutia Nagpur these rocks stretch into the valley of the Sone, 
constituting thA^reat South Kewah basin. By a narrow band of tbe top¬ 
most group pas^g by Jabalpur, this area is connected with the large basin 
in the Satpura range* on the west side of which tjjie stratified series passes 
under the trap rocks of the Deccan. Some few iiiliers have also been 
detected beneath the trap further to the west in the Narbada valley. 

Far to the west, plant-bearing rocks of the Gondwdna system (tho 
Umia group) have long been known to exist in Cutch (Kach), while recently 
rocks of the same age were discovered in tbe peninsula of Kathiawar by 
Mr. Fcdden.t 

This northern main area of the Gondwana deposits has two soiithera 
extensions. 'The South-Kewah basin continues through Sirguja^ into tho 
Baigarh and Ilingir coalfields, S. W. Bengal, towards the Talchir coalfield 
(Orissa) and the Athgarh§ area below Cuttack (Katak). 

From the Sdtpura basin in a southern direction we meet with rocks 
of this system in the neighbourhood of Nagpur, (| whence they extend into 
the valleys of the Wardah<^ and Godavari rivers,** down to Kajamahendri. 

From tho Delta of the Godavari detached patches of these rocks occur 
Also along the coast of the Carnatic (Karnatik) to Trichinopoli.ff All 
these deposits are within the peninsular area of India. 

Only a small portion are found in the extra-peninsular area, i. c., alpng 
the base of the Eastern Ilimdlayas, in Sikkim and Upper Assam. 

The proper knowledge of this system is almost entirely due to the 
labours and exertions of the officers of the Geological Survey, as the 
number of writers, unconnected with tho Survey, who have worked at either 
the geology or paleontology, or contributed to the collections is but a limited 
one. To these latter 1 shall refer at first. In 1828 A. Brongniart de¬ 
scribed in bis “Histoire des vegetaux fossiles,” two species of QlossopteriSf 
this was the earliest mention of this interesting genus. Professor Goppert 
in his “ Systema filicum fossilium 1836,” also described Qlossopteris. Pro¬ 
fessor Royle in bis Illustrations of the Botany &c., Himalayan Mountains, 
1839, established four species from the coal-bearing rocks of tbe Bani- 
ganj coalfield, all four of more or less interest. Professor Morris in 

* Quoted hereaffer always as S&tpura basin. 

t Feistmantel, Records G/. S. Indio, Yol. XIII, p. J, pp, 62-64. 

I The Ramkola-Tatap&ni coalfic|}da. 

$ Atgarh sandstone. 

II Nagpur area. 

V Waxdha valley coalfield (Upper God&vari basin.) 

** Middle and lower Goddvari basin. 

ft Hero wo have the South Eistna district (Vetndvoram) tho Sripermator area 
(near Madras) and tho Trichinopoli plantbeds (Utatdr plantboda). 
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1840 described in Oapt. Grant’s paper on the geology of Catch* some plant- 
remains from beds, which are at present known to be Gm highest of the 
Jurassic rocks in Catch (Each). Among these wer^^o species of 
^tilophylhm^ a fossil very characteristic of the upper groups of the Gond- 
w4na system. The animal fossils were described by Sowerby, some of which, 
as was shown later, came also from the highest Jurassic beds. An addition 
to these latter was made by Capt. W. Smee.t In a paper on recent and 
fossil cycadese 1S41:( Professor Morris again describes the two species of 
Ptilophyllwn from India. In Professor Ungers* ** Genera et species planta- 
rum fossilium” (1850) we also find all the species of Indian Gondw&na 
plants, known up to that date, although some of them were differently 
classed. In 1850 appeared also Dr. McClelland’s Report on the Geological 
Survey of India, 184d>49; as it, however, was not published under the 
present arrangement of the Geological Survey, I quote it amongst these 
papers. It contains figures of plants from the upper and the lower (coal¬ 
bearing) groups of the Gondwana system, amongst the latter, several forms 
of great interest (as ascertained later by the originals) but the drawings 
are so utterly wrong, that the figures are of absolutely no use for those who 
cannot compare the originals. The most interesting fossil was the Zamiet 
hurdtoanensiSf which from the original specimen proved to be really a 
Zat^ieae of the Fterophyllum-tnhe, 

Sir P. Egerton described in 1851§ a fossil fish (Zepidotus) from the 
tableland of the Deccan, in the Peninsula of India collected by Gol. Sykes, 
to which in 1853 another species was added by Mr. Belljj and in 1857 two 
species again by Sir P. Egerton.^ 

Of much greater importance were the labours of the late Bev. Mr. 
Hislop, in the Gondwana rocks of the vicinity of N4gpur. He collected 
first the very interesting Ceratodtu teeth, which were afterwards described 
by the late Dr. Oldham,** he collected a reptilian skull near Mangli, south 
of Ndgpur, which was described by Professor Owen as Brachyopi 
and he dso collected numerous fossil plants near Ndgpur, (Kamthi), Bharat- 
w4da, SUew&ra and M&ngli,'which were described by Sir Charles Banbury in 
1861.|| Of the many papers by Mr. Hislop I need only mention those 

* Transact. 6eol. Boo. Lend. Ser. 2, Yol. V. 
t Transact. Geol. Soc. Lend. Yol. Y, 2d. Ser. 

I Ann. and Mag. Nat. H. Yol. Yll, p. 110. 

I Qo. J. God. Boo. London, Yol. YU, p. 272^ pi. XY. 

)) Qu. J. GeoL Soc. London, Yob IX, p. 361. 
f Ibidem, Yol. X, p. 871. 

•• HWatti. Geol. Surv. of India, Yol. I, 296, et seq. Plates. 

Qu. J. G. Soc. Lond. YoL XI, p. 87f Pb II. 
t; Ibidem Yob XYII, p. 826, seq. Pis. YIU-XU. 
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on tbe age of ibe coal strata in Western Bengal and Central India ;* on the 
geology and f ^ils of the neighbourhood of N^pur,t which he wrote 
together with Mr. Hunter; that on the oonnectioi^ of the Umrdt coalbeds 
with the plantbeds of Ndgpur,;^ and that on the age'of the fossiliferons, thin- 
bedded sandstones and coal of the province of Ndgpur in India,§ which 
was followed by a supplemental note in 1862. 

In a paper by Baron de Zigno, entitled “ Observations on the Flora of 
the Oolites,” || he also makes general remarks on the Indian fossil Floras 
placing them all with the Oolite formation. 

In the Proceedings of the Austrian Geological Institute (Verhandlun- 
£^n der k. k. Geologischen Beichsanstalt) for the year L861-62, there is a 
note upon the first 35 plates of the Bajmahdl plants, which states, that 
the figures of ZamiteSf Pterophylluntf PeeopterU, Taeniopteris etc., agree 
with Austrian Eeuper plants. 

In another paper entitled “ Sopra deposit! di piante fossili del America 
settentrionale delle Inde e dell Australia, etc. ” 1862, Baron de Zigno has 
attributed a liassio age to the flora of the Bdjmahdl group. 

In the same year (1862) Professor B. Jones published bis Monograph 
of fossil Estheriae^ wherein also the JE^theriae of the Indian Gondwdna 
system are described, especially E. mangalimde^ Jon., which is so 
abundant in the Mdngli shales. 

Here 1 have also to mention Professor Morris as co-author of a work 
on the Bdjmabdl Flora (1862) for although it was published in the Palseonto- 
logia Indica, he was not connected with the Geological Survey. 

In 1864 a reptilian fossil, said to belong to the genus Areheyosattrut 
was collected by Major Gowan near Bijori in the Satpura basin.** 

Ettingshausen in his great work on the comparison of living with fos¬ 
sil terns,tt classes our Taeniopteris lata and T. morrisi (now Macros 
taeniopteris) from the Bdjmahal group, with Ajerostiohtmf and writes of 
that formation as being liassio. 

I should also refer here to Professor Huxley’s paper on the vertebrate 
fossils from the Panchet rocks near Baniganj, Bengal,} | for although the 

* J. As. Soc. Bengal, 1865, Yol. XXIY, p. 317. 

t Qn. J. Geol. Soo. London, Yol. XI, with. map. 

t Ibid. Geol. Soo. London, Yol. XI, p. 656. " 

{ Ibid. Yol. XYII, p. 846; supplm. note, in Yol. XYIII, p; 36. 

B Ibid. Yol. XYI, p. 110. 

V PalaBontographioal Society, 1862. An abstract of the same is in Qu. J. G. Soc. 
London, Yol. XIX, p. 140 &o. 

•• J. A S. B. XXXni, 1864, pp. 836, 442. 

ft Die Fatrenkx&uter der Jetztwdt &o., Wien. 1866. 

Fal. Indioa, Ber. lY. 1.1865. 
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specimens were collected by officers of tbe Geological Survey and were 
described in tbe Falseontologia Indica, yet the paper is by an author 
unconnected with the Survey. 

In a later paper on llyperodupedon* Professor Huxley also refers to 
the same genus in India where it occurs'in beds together with the before 
mentioned Ceratodm; in a further paper on the classification of the 
Dinosauria, with observations on the Dinosauria of the Trias,f he also 
discusses (p. 48), the Indian Dinosauriaf and in a still more recent paper 
on Stagonolepie Jtohertsoni and on the evolution of CrocodiliaX he men¬ 
tions tho Indian Parasuchus stating that i.t is very close to Belodon. 

In Professor Schimper’s “ Traito do Paleont. v^gdtale,” 1809-1874, 
most of the fossil plants, known up to that date from the Gondwana system, 
are also quoted, but those of tho Pajmahal and Damuda scries are wrongly 
classed as being of tbe same (oolitic) age. ^ 

Sir Philip Egerton and Professor Miall, have recently (1878) examined, 
the former the ganoid fishes from the Deccan and the latter the Ccralodue 
teeth from Malcdi and the results are published in the Palmoutologia Indica, 
Ser. IV, 2,1878. 

These arc about the most important papers wherein plants or animals 
of the Gondwana system have been referred to or described by authors who 
were not connected with the Geological Survey. 

Quite recently we have a paper by Dr. VV. Saise on “ the Kurhurbali 
coalfield.” 

Those who have contributed to the collections of the Survey, are not 
numerous. The first is the late Rev. Mr. llislop, who contributed fossil 
fi-sh and plants; and I have especially to mention the contributions in 
recent tiipes of Mr. J. I. Wliitty, C. E., late Superintendent, Kurhurbali 
(Karharbari) collieries, Giridhi, Mr W. G. Olpherts, C. E., the prosent 
manager, and Mr. N. Miller, inspector of the collieries at the same 
place. 

If only some of the other gianagers and inspectors of collieries in 
India or others who have an opportunity of doing so, would pay a little 
attention to the fossil mmains contained in tho rocks accompanying the 
coal-seams, many an interesting specimen might be procured. But as the 
matter now stands tl^e greatest portion of the collection of fossils from 
this system has been brought together by the officers of the Survey, < 
to whom also tbe knowledge of the numerous deposits of this system is 
solely due. 

* Qu. J. G. Soc. London, Yol. XXY, p. 138, &c. 
t Qu. J. G. Soc. London, Yol. XXVI, pp. 82, ot seq. 1870. 
i Ibid. Yol. XXXI, p. 423, &c. 
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Most of tliem who have visited areas where rocks belonging to the system 
occur, have collected fossils arid contributed papers towards the knowledge 
of its geology, others again towards that of its palaeontology. As the respec¬ 
tive papers are chiefly contained in tiio publications of the Geological Survey, 
it is suifleient to refer to these witliout enumerating the papers in detail. 
They are contained in the Kecords and Memoirs of the Geological Survey 
as well as in some of the volumes of the Paleeontologia Indica. I may 
especially mention the papers of Mr. W. T. Blaiiford (in Memoirs and* 
liecords)„W. Theobald (Memoirs and Records), Thomas Oldham (Memoirs, 
Records and Falseontologia) J. G. Mcdlicott (Memoirs), T. W. H. Hughes 
(Memoirs and Records), H. B. Mcdlicott (Records and Memoirs) Y. Ball 
(Memoirs and Records) A. B. Wynne (Memoirs and Records) W. King 
(Records and Memoirs) R. B. Foote (Memoirs and Records) F. R. Mallet 
(Memoirs) C. L. Griesbach (Memoirs). 1 liave myself contributed papers on 
Gondwana fossils to the Records and to the Palaiontologia Indica and Mr. 
Lydekkcr has described some of the vortebrato animals of this system, also 
in Records and Paheontologia Indica. 

A detailed account of tlie various features of this system, as known 
up to 1879, is to he found in the Manual of Geology of India, to which 
I particularly refer. Of 2 >aper 8 referring to the Gondwana system, publish¬ 
ed bj' offleers of the Geological Survey elsewhere than in the Survey publi¬ 
cations, I have esj^ecially to mention Mr. V. Ball’s “ Jungle life” 1879, and 
his paper " On tlie coalfields and coal production of India” 1879.* I havo 
already coTitiihuted a paper on Raniganj plants to the Society’s Journal in 
lS7Ct and Mr. R. Lydekker, as mentioned above, published in the same 
Journal a Sketch of the history of the fossil Vertebrata of India where also 
the Yertelu'ate fossils of the Goudvvdna system {^Piseesy Batrachia and 
Beptilia) are referred to. 

1 have to mention at last, that some officers of the survey collected 
fossils in various districts, though they have not published pa 2 >ers on tho 
same, tlius Mr. Y. Ball collected largely in the Raniganj field (Raniganj 
and Panchet groups) also in the Ssltpura basin; Mr. F. Fedden near 
Ndgpur, Isapur, south of Chanda (Wardha valley coalfield), in Kathiawar 
and ill Kach, and Mr. G. A. Hacket in the Sdtpura and South Rewah 
hasins. 

I shall now make a few remarks on the stratigraphical divisions, as 1 
shall have to refer to them, when*enumerating hereafter tho plants. 

We have at first divisions into “ upper” and “ lower” portions of tho 
Gondwdna system ; but here it must be remembered that this classification is 
not to be taken in the rigid sense, which formerly used to be tho case with 

* Scientific Proceedings of tho Royal Dublin Society, 2lBt April 1879. 
f Yol. XLY. Based u^on a coUootion of plants made by Mr. J. Wood-Mason. 

28 
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reference to the Mahadeva and Damuda eeries ; for we know now that one 
(and probably two) of the most characteristic plants of the “ lower” Gond> 
wana portion *. e., Gloseopteris passes freely into the “ upper” portion, 
BO that from this point of view there is a passage from the ** lower” into the 
** upper” which view is also borne out in several basins by the geological 
relations. On the other hand, however, it is only fair to state, that the 
most characteristic plant of the “ upper” Gondwanas, i, e., the small 
cycadaceous plant I*tilophyllum, has not hitherto been observed in any 
bed of the ” lower” Gondwanas. 

Within these two broad divisions of the Gondwdna system minor groups 
have been distinguished in the various basins of the system, of which a 
synopsis may be thus represented. 


A. Upper portion of the Qondwdna ^stem. 


Jabalpur division.* 


■'Umia group = Tripetty sandstones. 
Chikiala sandstones. 

Jabalpur group. 

^Bagra group. 


Intermediate groups. 


"Kota-Maleri bods = Denwa group. 
? Chari group. 

llagavapuram = Vemaveram = 
^Sripermatdr = Utatur jilantbeds. 


f Rajmahal group = Athgarh sandstones = 
Budawada group == Sironeba sandstone = 
Pachmari sandstone = Dubrajpur group. 


B. Lower portion of the Oondwdna eyetem. 


a. Panchet division.f Panchet group and = Almod beds. 


h. Damuda division.f 


'Mangli shales, Eamthi and 
^ Bijori horizon. 

Iron shales (Motur horizon.) 
.^Barakar group. 


Baniganj group and 


e. Talchir division.f 




Earharbdri beds— 
Talchir shales— V 
Boulder bed ) 


Talchir group. 


* These three divisionB are proposed by myself, 
t These throe divisions wore introduced by Mr. W. Blanford, 1878. 
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With regard to the fossil contents of these several groups, I have to 
make the following remarks : 

a. Jabalptje division. - 

Umia group .—A name propqsed by Dr. Stoliezka, for the uppermost 
Jurassic beds in Kach. It contains marine animals,plants {Piilophyllum') ; 
a jaw of Plesiosaurus (indicus) was also found. 

llecently Mr. Fedden recognised the same group in Kathiawar, although 
it shows there a somewhat closer relation to the next group. 

Marine representatives of it are the Tripetty sandstones of Mr. W. 
King ; and the Chikiala sandstones (unfossiliferous) of the Upper Qodavari 
basin (C. Pr.) are probably representatives of these latter. 

Jabal 2 mr group, —1871. Oldham, Geology of the Central Frovincos, Bcc. Gool, Sur¬ 
vey of India, Vol. IV, p. 75. 

The uppermost group of the Gondwdna system in the South Rewah 
and Satpura basin, called so from the town of Jabalpur, the terminus of the 
East Indian Railway. It contains plant-remains only. In South Rewah 
it contains some species which afterwards become very numerous in the 
next lower group (SripermatuTy Vemdvet'am), and in shales from the Sher 
river, S<4tpnra basin, specimens of Olossopterisy a lower Gondwana fossil, 
were ideniilied. 


Bdgra group. —1872, H. B. Medlicott: Notes on tho Satpura Basin, Mom. G. S. I. 
Vol. X, pp. 133, 150. 

No fossils have been found hitherto in this group; and no represen¬ 
tatives of it have been met with elsewhere; called so from fort Bagra on 
the G. I. P. Railway. 

6. Inteumbdiate Gboups. 

Kota~Maieri group. —1876, Ilughea: llcc. G. S. I. Vol. IX, Pt. 3. 

1877, Ilughos ; Tho Wordha valloy coalfield, Mem. G. S. I. Vol. XIII, Pt. 1, 

p. 81. 

1877, W. King, Reo. G. S. I. Vol. X, Pt. 2, p. 68. 

This group (composed of two horizons) contains interesting terrestrial 
and freshwater fossils (reptiles and fishes). The red clays at Maleri (with 
reptiles and Ceratodus teeth) are, however, considered lower than the 
limestones of Kota (with ganoid fishes). The group takes its name from 
tho localities Kota (near Sirelhcba, Cent. Prov.) and Maleri middle 
Godavari basin, south of Chauda. 

The plant-beds of Chirakunt, (middle Goddvari basin. Cent. Prov.), 
are on the same horizon and these plants are of the same character as those 
of some other groups to be mentioned presently. 

This group has hitl^crto been only known from the C. Provinces (upper 
and middle Godavari basin), till quite recently, when, Mr. Hughes discovered 
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representatives of the Mal^ri clays in the South Bewah basin (near Tiki, 
81° 25' long.; 23° 56' lat.), with the same reptiles, hut without Ceratodus. 

The Denwa group of tlie Sdtpura basin* appears to be a representa¬ 
tive of the (Kota) Maleri group; a Ftirasuehian^ scute was procured from 
the same. 

There are several other groups which have probably to be placed on the 
same horizon, wnich 1 sliall al^o quote under special headings. 

Chari yroup .—Another group, the third from above, of the Kach Jura, 
proposed by Dr. Stuliezka. Vertebrae of a Ftmisuchinn croc(MUl»:{; were 
found, wliich tend to correlate tins group witlk the Denwa group. 

Sripermatur groups —1873, Tooto, Geology of Madras, Mem. G. S. I. Vol. X,p. 63, 
ot BOq. 

A group of rocks in tlie neighbourhood of Madras, which contains 
marine animals and plants. By its fossil remains this group is cor¬ 
related with the Veindveram s)ialcs§ (Vemdveram, 12 miles north north¬ 
east of Ongole, S. Kistna country), the Utatur plant bcds|| (Utatur, 
Trichinopoly district) and the liagavapuram shales^ (Kagavapuram 
27 miles north-east of ICllore and West of Kajamahendry, Lower Godavari.) 
With these latter tlie plant beds of Chirakunt (see ante) have to be 
correlated and from tlie geological position of these two latter groups, one 
must also judge of that of the others. They are all, 1 think somewhat 
higher than the llajmahdl group proper. 

e, lUjMAlldL Divisiow.- 

Edjmahdl yroup** (in tlie restricted sense). 

1877, V. Ball, Geology of tlie Rajmalidl lulls, Mora. G. S. I. Vol. XIII, p. 55, (209). 

This is the lowest group of the fossiliferous beds of the Upper Gund- 
wdnas. It is developed tyi»ically in tlie Jtdjmahdl hills, where it is highly 
fossiliferous, containing a rich and varied Flora.ft 

The sandstones of Golapili (near Ellore,) South Goddvari distrietjj 
are true representatives of the typical llajmahdl group. They contain 
a Flora only. 

• H. B. Modlicott, Mom. G. S. I. Vol. X. 

t L^ilekker, Pal. Indica, Sor. IV, 2, p. 30, PI. VI, fig. 8. 

Lydckker, ibid. p. 31. 

§ 1879, Foote, Mom. G. 8.1. Vol. XVI, pt. 1, pp. 00, 66. • 

II 1873, Footo, Mem. G. S, I. Vol. X, p. 63, and 1878, Bee. O. S. I. Vol. XI, 
p. 258. 

f 1879, Foote, Mem. G. S I. Vol. XVI, pt, 1, p. 76. 

** This group is not to he mistaken for “ Uiymahal Series'’ which included several 
groups and was almost tantamount with what now is known os Upper Goadwdnas 
minus the Mah&dovas, then considered distinct. 

ft PalteontoL ind., Ser. II, 1862-1877 Gondw5na Vol. 1, 1880; 

JJ 1874, Xing Bee. G. 0.1. Vol, VII, p. 169; Gondw. Flora, VoL I, 
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The Athgarh sandstone (near Katak in Orissa) also represents the 
Bijmahdl group. 

On about the same horizon the following have most probably to bo 
placed; f 

The “ Pachmari sandstones,”* base of the Mahddeva in the Satpura 
basin without fossils; the “ Dubrajpdr group”t of the Udjmahal liills, 
which so far as is known with certainty, contains the genus Ptilophyllum 
only; the Sironcha sandstones,| near Audrain, on tlie Pranhita river. Central 
Provinces, with fragmentary i^lant remains (conifers) ,* and lastly, from its 
geological position (below the Verndveram shales), the Budavdda group,§ 
is probably also to be classed here although containing plants and marine 
animals... 

Certain red shales on the Northern face of the Latiahar hill, in the 
Aurunga coaindd, and containing Lower Gondawdna fossils {Qlossopteris^ 
Vertehraria &c.,) should most probably he included here also. 

а . Pancitet DivisroN, 

Pancfiet group. —1861, Blanford' (W. T ) Report on tho Raniganj coalfield Mem. 
G. S. I. Vol. Ill, p. 12C. * * 

The uppermost group of the Lower Gondwdnas is typically developed 
in the lianiganj coalfield, from whence it was first described. It is here 
fossiliferous, containing Lnhyrinthodontia and Bicynodontia and plants. 
It has its name from the Piuichet hill, Bengal 

This group is also developed in several other basins but is scarcely 
fossiliferous ; and the Almod beds (H. B. Medlicott) in the Satpura 
bask) are representatives of this group. 

б. Damuda Division. 

Ranigauj group. —1861, W. T. Blanford, M. G. S. I. Vol. III. • 

Top-group of the Damuda series, highly fossiliferous and coal¬ 
bearing. 

At first described from the Raniganj coalfield, where it is typically 
developed. 

It was afterwards recognised in all the Damuda valley coal-basins, but 
also beyond this region it is d%veloped; in the Aurunga coalfield, Ramkola 
and Tatapaui coalfields and quite typically also in the South Rewah basin, 

* H. B. Medlicott, Mom. G. S. I. Vol. X, p. 166. 

t V. Ball, ib, Vol. XIII, Pt. 2, p. 44, etc. 

1877 King, Roo. G. S I. Vol. X, Ft. 2, p. 66, ct soq. 

} Pooto, Mem. G. 1^ I. Vol. XVI, Pt. 1, pp. 6Q-71. 
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Ifc is represented by some other groups in other coalBelds, vtsr., the 
"Kamthi group* of the Nagpur area and of the Raigarh-Hingir coalfields,f 
and the Bijori. horizon of the Satpura basin,^ ; both are fossiliferous. 

The Mtingli shales of the Gent. Provinces, (South of Nagpur) are 
also placed here although I was (and I mujst say, I am still so) very much 
inclined to believe them to be more closely related to the Panchet group. 

Ironstone shales. —1861, W. T. Blanford. On .the Geology etc., of the Baniganj 
coalfield, Mom. G. S. I. Yol. Ill, p. 28. 

This group, from a slratigraphical point of view belongs to the 
lianiganj group, though on account of the occurrence of ironstone it is 
easily separable. It is present in most of the Bengal coahficlds and both 
the ironstones as well as the carbonaceous shales in which they are 
imbedded, or with wliich they alternate, are fossiliferous, the fossils being 
very much the same as in the other groups of the Damuda division. 

The Motur.horizon§ of the Satpura basin is most probably the repre¬ 
sentative of the ironstone shales. 

Bardkar group .—1861 Oldham (T.) Additional remarks on the geology, relations 
etc., of the rocks in Ilcu^j^ etc., M. G. S. 1. Vol. Ill, p. 42. 

For the lowest group of the Damuda division (series), which was at 
first simply called “ lower Damudas,” the above name was proposed by 
Dr. Oldham (18G1), since the corresponding term “ ui)per Damudas,” had 
also to be replaced by another name (the present Jabalpur group) as it 
was employed for a group of the upper Gondwana portion. 

Tlie Barakar group, like the Baniganj group, is rich in coal, and is 
present in most of the coalfields; it contains also numerous fossils, wdiich, 
however, on the whole do not differ much from those of the two higlicr 
groups. 

c. TALcnia Division. 

Karhmrbari beds (coalhoaring.)—1877, Foistmantel, Hoc. G. S. I. Vol. X, Pt. 3, p. 
137-130. 

1878, W. T. Blanford, Roc. G S. I, Vol. XI, Pt. 1. 

The coalbeds of the Karhai-bdri coalfield were formerly included in 
the Biirakar group ; but the examination of the Flora has shewn their 
closer connexion with the Talchirs. They are with certainty known froni 
the above coalfield and from the Mopani coalfield, Satpura basin. 

• 1870, W. f. Blanford, Roc. G. S. I. Vol. IV, p 60; Mom. G. 8. Ind. Vol. IX, 
p. 11, et Boq. 

f V Boll, Roc. G. S. Indio, Vol. VIII, p. 113, etc. 

+ H. B. Mcdlicott, Mom. G. &. I. Vol. X, p. 27. 

§ H. B. Medlicott, Mom. G. 8.1. Vol. X, p. 20, (161.) » 
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In these beds Vertebraria appears for the first time, Qlosaopteris is 
largely enough developed, Qangamopteris predominates. 

Takhir ffroup. —1859. Talchir coalfield, M. G. S. I. Vb! I. 

This peculiar group which is at the base of the whole Gondwdna 
system is met with in all the various basins. It consists of shales (bluish 
grey or olivo green, fine earthy), sandstones and a Boulder bod, which is 
believed to have been formed by floating ice. The shales are fossiliferous ; 
fossils are known hitherto from three basins, in two of which I have collected 
and found the fossils to be numerous. 

Here Qlossopferis takes its origin in India; among other fossils the 
genus Qangamopferis is the most numerous. There is also a fragment of 
an insect wing, but too fragmentary to allow of an identification or 
classification. 


I shall now proceed to enumerate the Gondwdna fossils hitherto known, 
from the entire system,In systematic (biological) order giving with each 
genus and species its distribution. 1 begin with t|ie lowest plants passing 
then to the animals. Of references to the species 1 shall give only such 
where there is a figure of the species or the latest description. 1 have 
also added, for sake of convenience, the etymological derivation of all the 
names. 

PLANTAE. 

Class: ALGAE.* 

, Genus GhondriteSt'\ Stbg. 

There is only one Alge mentioned from the Gondwana system, and 
even its occurrence is very doubtful. 

Chondrites {?), dichotom'm^ Morr. sp. 

1840. Morris, Transact. Geol. Soo. Lond. Yol. V, 2 Ser. Tab. XXI, 

fig. 1. ' 

1876. ChondriteSf Foistmontol, Kach Flora, Gondwdna Flora. VoL II, p. 6. 

Group and locality uncertain, as is the species itself. 

. Class? EQUISETACEJE.! 

This order is well represented, though almost entirely in the Lower 
Gondw&nas. 

* The seaweed family. 

t From Chondrus, name of a living genus of seaweeds. 

% Horse-tail flEUiulys 
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Genus Equisetum^ Lin. 

The stem articulated,'the internodes striated, the loaves connocted to a 
sheath, placed round the joints. 

Only one species from the Upper Gondwanas. 

Equisetum rajmehalensef Oldh. and Morr. sp. (Schimp.) 

1862. Equisetites, Oldham and Morris, Eajmahdl Flora (Gondwana Flora, Vol. 1,) 
ri. IT. figs. 2-5, PI. XXXV, figs. 3, 4. 

1877. Feistmautcl, llajiiuihal Flora, Goiidwdna Flora, VoL I, p. 63. 

liesemhles Equis^ttm munsteri, Schimp. 

Eujmahdl group : Belatikur near Burio, llajmahal hills. 

• Genus Schizoneura,^ Schimp. et Moug. ISll*. ' 

This genuS](C>ccurs in Euroi)e in Triassic and rhaetic beds only. 

Schizoneura gondwanensiSjX Fstm. 

1876. Fcistmantcl, Rec. G. S. I. Vol. IX, p. 69. 

1880. Pal. iiidica, Gondw&iia Flora, Vol. Ill, p 61, Pis. I A.—IX. A. 

The stem articulated, striated and branched ; the leaflets about 12-22, 
long and with a middle vein, aie joined into a sheath which splits into two 
or more portions, placed round the joint. 

Differs from the European form by the greater number and the some¬ 
what coarser consistence of the leaflets. 

Eange:— 

Upper Oondwdnas: Certain red shales of apparently Lower Mahddeva 
(lower Upper Gondwanas) age, on north face of Latiahar hill, (close to 
the top) Aurunga coalfield. 

Lovter Qondw&nas: Panchet group: near Maitur, north-west of 
Assensole, Eaniganj coalfield. 

Eaniganj group: Kaniganj and Jharia coalfields ; Hurdeeamo', N. W. 
of Sarum, Bokaro coalfield; Kamkola coalfield; Garjan hills, Eaigarh 
coalfield; South Bewah.basin (several places) ; Baricondam,S4tpura basin. 

Bardkar group: Lurnhi hill, Karharbdri coalfield. 

Earharbdri beds: ? Karharbaii coalfiekl; Mohpdni coalfiold (Satpura 
basin). 


* B^maMl hills. 

t Schizo (gr) » to slit; nenra (gr) a the vein. 
X Called so from the Qondwina system. 
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SeMzoneura comp, meriani,* Schimp. 

1879> Feistmantel, Pal. ind., Talchir-Karharbtiri flora, PI. T, figs. 6>7. 

1880. Damuda-Panchet flora, ibid. p. 64, FI. VIII A. 4; IX A. 3>6. 

Some specimens from the Karharbari and Baniganj coalfield appear 
to belong to this species. * 

' Some other equisetaceous stalks from the Talchir shales appear also 
to belong to Sehizoneura, so that in India this genus ranges from the 
Talchir to the Fanchet groups. 

Genus Phyttotheca,f Bgt. 

A genus at first described from the upper coalmeasures in Australia (P7t. 
australis, McCoy) then from the Italian Oolite (by Zigiio), then from India 
and lately from the Siberian Jura. 

Phyllotheca indica,X Bunb. 

1862, Bunbury, Nagrpur plants, Qu. J. G. S. Vol. XVII, p. 35^, Pis. X, XI. 

1880. Fcistmantol, Pul. ind., GondwanaFlora, Voi. Ill, p. 67, PI XII A fig. 3-9. 

Lower Gondwanas: Baniyanj {Kdmthi) group: Baniganj coalfield 
and Nagpur area. 

Fhyllotheca rohusfa,^ Feistm. 

1880. Pal. ind., Gondwana Flora, Vol. Ill, pp. 68-69, PI. XIV A, figs. 1-2. 

Lower Gondwanas: Baniganj group (?) near Dubrajpur, Gopicandar 
area, Rdjmahal hills. 

Another Phyllotheca was recently brought by myself from the Talchir 
shales, Karanpdra coalfield, but it is not yet figured. 

/ Genus Trizygia,\\ Boyle. 

Like Sphenophyllum of the palaeozoic period, but the leaves in three 
pairs on one side of the articulation, always six leaves only. 

Trizygia speoio8a,% Boyle. 

1839. Roylo, Botany etc., liiraaluyan Mts. p. 431, PI. II, fig. 8. 

1876. Feistmantel, J. A. S. Bcng., Vol. XLV, p. 342, PI. XV, fig. 1-2, 

a. Lower Qondw&nas ; Bardkar group in the Bokaro coalfield (near 
Layo) ; Aurunga coalfield (near Murup) and in the Talchir coalfield (near 
Gopdlprasdd). 

• 

* Proper name. 

t Phyllon (gr) •=> a loaf; theca (gr) — a sheath. 

I Indious (lat) » Indian. 

§ Bohustus (lat) »Strong. 

H Tbreis (gr) a throe; Zeagos (gr) » a pair. 

V SpeoioBus (lat) a handsome. 

24, • 
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b. Baniganj group : Raniganj coalfield \ Sdtpura basin ; Sikkim (ac¬ 
cording to Sir J. D. Hooker). 

Genus Vertehraria,* Royle. 

A very peculiar genus, hitherto with certainty known only from India 
and Australia. 

Vertelrnria indica, Royle. 

1839. Royle, 1. c., p. XXIX, Pi. II, fig. 1-7. 

1880. Pcistmantcl, Pul. ind. Gk>n(lwdna Flora, Vol. III. 

This Fossil is very abundant and has a very wide distribution. 

Upper Oondwdnas: In the red shales, mentioned above, from the 
Latiahar hill, Auranga coalfield. 

Loiorr Gondmnas : lianiganj (Kdmthi)group m most ol the coalfields. 
Idarnkar gt'oup : in most of the coalfields. 

Kutrharhdri beds : Karharbari coalfield, rare. ' 

Class FILICES. 

Ferns arc very numerous both in the upper and lower portion of the 
Oondwana system. 

Order GLEicnENTAOEjE. 

Several forms, described at first with other generic names, appear to 
belong here. 

Oleicheniaf bindrahunensis,^ Schimp. 

1862 Tei'opt. ffleieheuioides, Old. and Morr. Rajmahal flora, Pal. ind., Gondwana 
Flora, Vol. I, pp. 45, 46, Pis. XXV, XXVI, fig 1, 3. 

1869. Schimpor, Ti-ait. d. Pal. \4g. I, p. 670. 

Upper Oondwdnas: lidjmahdl group in the Rajmahal hills. 
Fecopteris^ tenera,\\ Feistm. 

1876. Foistmantcl, Each Flora, Pal. ind., Gondwdna Flora, Vol. II, p. 26, PI. Ill, 

fig. 6. 

Upper Oondwdnas: Uniiagroup, Dudyc in Kach. 

Order Makattiace.®. 

Genus Danaeopsis,^ Ilecr. 

' Fanaeopsis rajmahalensis,** Feistm. 

1877. Foistmantcl,Pal. ind., Qondwdna Flora, Vol I,*p. 105, FI,XXXVIII, fig. 4 

• Vertebra (lat) = a joint of the back-bon*?. 
t A living gonus. 

X Fi-om Bindrabun. 

f Poko (gr) := to comb; ptoris (gr) => fem, 
y Tener (lat) = tender. 

H Like Danaca. 

^ R^mahdl hills. 
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Upper Oondiodnas: Mdjmahdl group in the Rajmahal hills. 

Another Danaeopsis will be desciibed by myself on the next opportunity 
from the S. iiewah basin. ^ 

Order Cyatheacejb 
Q enus Oyatheay* Lin. 

Cyathea comp. Tchiliatchefi-\y Schmalh. 

1880. Feistmantcl, Pal. ind., Gondwdna Flora, Vol. IIT, p. 7fi, PI. XVI, A. 
figs. 1, 2, 4. 

Lower Qondwdnas ; Bardkar group, near Tulchir, Talchir coaldeld. 

This species is otherwise known from the Jura of the Altai Moun¬ 
tains. 

SphenopterisX polymorpha,^ Fstm. 

1876. Joum. As. Soc. Bong., Vol. XLV, pp. SoC-SriS, PI. XVI, figs. 5-7, XVIT. 

1880. Pal. ind., Gondw. Flora, Vol. Ill, p. 76, Pis. XV A, XVI A, fig. 3, XVI A 

Sis, figs. 1-6. 

Lower Qondwdnas: a. Bardkar group : Lumki hill, Karharbdri coal¬ 
field. 

h. Bmiganj group: Raniganj coalfield/ 

Genus J)icksoniay\[ L'Herit. 

In this genus have, I think, to be placed besides others, also several 
forms which were formerly classed with other genera. 

Bicksonia hughesi,^ Fstm. 

1880. Pal. indica, Gondwana Flora, Vol. Ill, p. 62. 

Lower Qondwdnas: Raniganj group of the Jharia coalfield, and of 
the Satpura basin (Bijori horizon). 

Dickson^ hindrahunensis,^* Feistm. 

1877. Feistmantel, ltdjinahdl Flora, Gondwana Flora, Vol. I, p. 76, PI. XXXVII 
fig. 2. 

Upper Qondtodnas: Rdjmahdl group, at Bindrabun, Kajmali.tl hills. 

Other ferns, from the upper Gondwdna portion, to be placed with this 
genus, are: Dieksonia^X sp. (Jabalpur group), Sphenopteris, comp. arguta,Xt 

• A living genus. 

t Proper name. 

t Shen (gr) « wedge; ptcris (gr) = fern. 

§ Polys (gr) = many-fold; morpho (gr) = form, aspect. 

y A living genus; from a proper name. 

H Proper name (Mr. Th. Hughes). 

*• Name of a locality • 

tt 1877. Pal. ind. Gondwdna Flora, Vbl. II, p. 80. 

1S77. Pal. ind. Gondwdna Flora, Vol. I, pp. 71-72. 
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Lindl. and Hutt., (Katrol group, Jabalpur group and Hdjmabdl group), 
and Rymenophyllites bunburyanus,* * * § Oldh. and Morr, sp. (Edjiuahdl 
group). Of more importance is the following. 

Fecopteris lobata, Oldh. and Morr. 

1877. Pal. Gondwdna Flora Vol. I, p. 92. • 

1881. Rcc. Gcol. Survey India, Vols. XIV, p. 149, figures. 

This species I have quite recently united with Dichsonia also. 

Upper Qondwdms : Bdjmahdl group in the Hdjmabdl hills. 

Order Poltpodiaci^b. 

Typo Asplenium, Lin. 

Asplenium whithyense, Hccr. 

18W-79. Pal. ind. Gondwana Flora, Vols. I and II. 

1860. Pal. ind. Gondw. Flora, Vol. Ill, p. 62. \ 

This species Avas at first described as an Alethopteris, but the discovery 
of specimens with fructification, caused it to be placed with Asplenium. 

Upper Oondwdnas: Umia group^ Katrol group (Kach.) ; Jabalpur 
group (Satpura and S. Ecwah basin) ; Sripermatur (^Femdvcram) group. 

Lower Oondicdnas: lianiganj group, lianiganj coalfield; Jharia coal¬ 
field ; S. Rowah basin. To this very probably also belongs: 

Alethopterisf indica, Oldh. and Morris. 

1862-79. Pal ind. Gondwdna Flora Vol. I. 

Upper Oondwdnas: Jabalpur group (S. Rewab b«sin) ; Sripermatur 
group (Sripermatur area; S. Kistua area; Utatur plant beds) ; B^mahdl 
group. 

Alethopteris medlicottiana,% Feistm. 

1877. Pal. ind. Gondwana Flora, Vol. IX, p. 87. 

This form has probably also to be classed with this group. 

Upper Oondwdnas: Jabalpur group (Sdtpura aud S. Rewah basin). 

Type Polypodiim, Linn. 

Alethopteris lindleyana,^ Royle. 

1869.‘ Boyle, l.-c., Tab. II, fig. 4. 

Although the appearance of the fronds would place this form in proxi¬ 
mity with A^l. whitbyense txnd fructificatingspecimenS| 

* 1877. Pal. ind. ib. p. 88. 

^ Aleihes (gr) truo, aud pteris » true fern. 

J Proper namo, • 

§ Proper name. 
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which I believe belong to this species force us to class it with I?Qly~ 
^odium^ keeping it still with the Polypodiaceae. 

Lower Qondwanas: Raniganj grouy^ llaniganj ^alfield. 

Typo Phegopteris, Mett. 

With the Polypodiaceae has also to bo placed Alethopteris phego- 
pteroideSf* * * § Feistm. 

1876. Joum. As. Soo. Bcng., Vol. XLV, p. 362, PI, XVIII. 

A very large and interesting fern, of rare occurreneo. 

lower Qondwanas: BaniganJ groups Haniganj coalfield. 

The ferns, hitherto named, are such, as can with somo certainty (most¬ 
ly from the state of the fructification) bo correlated with living ferns. 
There is, however, a by far greater portion of ferns which have to be class¬ 
ed under separate orders whose relation to living forms can only be guessed, 
while in some other cases it is entirely doubtful. 

Order Sphenoptemdeae. 

Sphenopteris hislopi,\ Oldh. and Morr. 

1862. Eajmalial Flora, Pal. ind., Gondwdna Flora, Vol. I, PI. XXXI, figs. 1-5. 

Upper Qondwdm: Bdjmahdl group^ near Bindrabun, Bajmahal hills, 

Sphenopteris? memhranosaX Feistm. 

1877. BdjmahK^ora, Pal. ind., Gondwdna Flora, Vol, I, p, 81, FI. XYXTT^ 
fig. 4. 

TTpper Qondwdnas: Bdjmahdl groups near Burio, Bdjmahdl hills. 

Order NETJiiorTEBn>EAE§ and CAiti)iopi£BiDEAE.|| 

Genus Oyclopterisfi Bgt, 

Clycl(^teri8 oldhami,** Feistm. 

■ 1877- Bdjmahdl Flora, Pal. ind. Gondwdna Flora, Vol. I, p. 88, PI. XXXVI, Bga, 
1, 2, XXXVII, 6, 6. 

Zipper Qondwdnas: Bdjmahdl groupj near Bindrabun, Bdjmahdl hills. 

* Like Fhegopteris, a living genus of ferns. 

. t Proper name. • 

t Thin membranaceous. 

§ From Neuropteris (neuron = the vein, and pteris = tho f&n.) =• the voi^em. 

II Kardia (gr) =» the heart and pteris ; the heart fern. ^ 

If Eyklos (gr) ■■ circle and pteris. 

•* Proper name. 
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Neuropteris valida* Feistm. 

1879. Talchir—KarharMri Flora, Pal, ind.,Gondwana Flora, Vol. Ill, (Sor. XII, 1) 
pp. 10 - 11 , Pis. 11-vr. 

A large and exceedingly nice, single pinnate fern, very numerous at one 
locality. , , 

Lower Gondwdnas: Karharhdri beds at Buriadi (very frequent), at 
Fasserabliia and Domahiii (rare) in the Karharbari coalfield. 

Cyclopteris (?) pachyrhaehis^i Gopp. 

1841. Giipport, Genera, plant foss. Nos. 6-6, p. 94, ’PI, 4, 6. 

Lower Gondwdnas: Fanchet group^ N. W. of Assensole, Baniganj 
coalfield. 


Order Alethopterideae and Pecopterideae.' 

(Incertae sedis). 

Alethopteris lohifolia,X Lindl. and Hutt. 

1877. Feistmantel, Jabalpur Flora, Pal. ind., Gondw&na Flora, Vol. II, p. 86, PI, 
III, fig. 1. 

A species of the English Oolite. 

Upper Gondwdnas: Jabalpur group^ from the Sher river, Satpura 
basin. 

Fecf^teris concinna,§ Prcsl. 

1838. Prosl. in Sternberg, Y. d. FI. d. Yorw. II, p. 149, Pl||dkl, fig. 3. 

Itower Gondwdnas: Fanchet group, N. W. of Assensole, Raniganj 
coalfield. 

Genus Merianopteris)^ Heer. 

Established by Prof. Heer in his “ Fossil Flora der Schweiz,upon 
the former Fecopteris angusta from the Trias. 

From India 1 have identified one species of somewhat larger dimen¬ 
sions as: 

Merianopteris major** Feistm. 

1880. Damuda Flora, Pal. ind., Gondwana Flora, Yol. Ill, p. 62. 

Lower Gondwdnas : Raniganj group, in the lianiganj coalfield. 

• Yalidus (lat) = strong, big. 
t Pachys (gr) — thick; rhuchis (gr) => stalk. 

1 With lobed loaves. 

^Concimms (lat.) = pretty, neat. 

Iberian’s fern. 

K Pflanzen der Trias, pp. 69, 87-88 ; Pis. XXIY, 7-12 ; XXXVII, XXXVIII, 7,8. 

** Larger, in comparison with the original species. 
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Asplenites* {L^iiopteris) macToca/rpus,^ Oldh. and Morr. 

1862. Oldham and Mortis, Hdjmah&l Flora, Pal. ind., n Qondwina Flora, Vol. 
I, p. 61, PI. XXVIII, 2, 3, XXXVI, 6-7. ' 

1877. Foistmantol, E&jmah&l Flora, Qondw&na Flora, Vol. I, p. 171, PI. 
XXXVII, figs. 3, a, 6, c, 4, 4fl ; XLVIII, figs. 2. 

Resembles very much the RlKctic Lepidopteris ottonis^ Scltonlc sp. 

Tipper Qondiednas: BdjmaMl group, near Biiulrabuu, in the JMjmahul 
hills; in tbo Atgarh sandstone, near Katak; and near Golaptli, on tho 
Southern Godavari. 

Tecopteris reversa,% Feistm. 

1879. Pal. ind (11-4), Go'ndwana Flora, Vol. I, p. 206, PI. I, fig. 6, II. 1, 2, 7. 

Vpp&r Oondwdnas: Sripermatur group, near Ragavapuram, on tho 
S. Goddvari, and in the Sripermatur area. 

Order LoMATOPTERiDEiE and Pachypterideje. 

Genus I'kinnfeldia,'Hrann. 

TJiinnfeldia^ comp. odontopteroides,\\ Feistm. (Morr. sp.) 

1845. Morris in StrKelecId, N. S. Wales, etc. 

1879. Foistmantel, Flora des ostl. Australlons, Fahsontographica, Suppl. Ill, 
Lief. Ill, pp. 106,165. 

This is a Bpeq|es, occurring in Australia in beds, above the upper coal- 
measures, vtz., Hawkesbury-Wianamatta, and in tho upper mesozoic beds 
of Queensland and Tasmania. 

Lower Qondwdnas: Pancitet group in the Ramkola Tatapani coab 
fields. 

Upper Oondwdnas; Farsora near Beli, South Rowah basin (lowest 
upper Gondwana beds). 

Thinnfeldia indica,^ Feistm. 

1877. Foistnumtol, Rajmah41 Flora, Pal. ind., Gondwdna Flora, Vol. I, p 87 
PI. XXXIX, 1. la ; a true Thimfeldia. 

Upper Oondwdnas: BdjmaMl group Busko Ghat and Burio, Rajma- 
hal hills. 

* Like Asplenium, in fossil state. 

f Makros (gr) = large; karpos (gr) as fruit. 

% Reversed. * 

§ Proper name. 

It Liko OimHopterii, 

1 Indian. 
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Thinnfeldia mhtrigom* Feistm. 

1879. Pal. ind., Gondwana Flora, Vol. I, p. 203, PI. I, fig. 7. 

Upper Qondwdms: Sripermatur group near Vemdveram, S. Kistna 
country. 

There are several other fragmentary * specimens, which I have also 
referred to Thinnfeldia, but which need not be repeated here. 

Genus Dichopterls,\ Bgt. 

Dichopteris ellorensis, Feistm. 

1879. Pal. ind., Gondwana Flora, Vol. I, p. 204, FI. II. figs. 8-10. 

Upper Oondwdnas: Sripermatur group, at Eagavapuram, Ellore Dis¬ 
trict, S. Godavari. 

Genus Fachjpteris,% Bgt. \ 

Pachypteris specif ca,^ Feistm. 

1876. Fcistmantol, Each Flora, Pal. ind., Gondwana Flora, Vol. II, p. 32, PI. 
Ill, fig. 6. 

Upper Oondwdnas: Umia group, near Bhujuri in Kach. 

Another* * species was described by me from Kach, which is somewhat 
doubtful. 


Order TAEBioPTEniDEiE. 

Genus Taeniopteris,\{ Bgt. 

Taeniopteris densinervisf^ Feistm- 

1876. Fcistmantol, Kach Flora, Psil. ind., Gondwana Flora, Vol. II, p. 19, PI. 
II, fig. 6. 

I could not assign this fragmentary specimen to any of the ii||bgenera 
of Taeniopteris. 

_ \ _ * 

Upper Oondwdnas: Umia group, near Kukurbit, in Kach. 

Sub-genus Mdorotaeniopteris,** Schimp. 

This comprises all the large and broad-leaved forms, in Europe it 
belongs principally to the mesozoic epoch. In India it occurs both in the 
Lower and Upper Gondwanas. 

* Somewhat trigonal. 

t Dicha * in two; ptoris = fern; the forked fern. 

J Pachys (gr) « thick, coarse; pteris = fern. 

§ Typical. 

II The ribbon fern. 

H Densns = dose ; nervus = the vein. 

«« Makros (gr) « large and iaenioptmt. 
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Maeroiaeniopteris crassinervist* Fcistm. 

1877. Foistmantel, Rajmahfil Flora, Pal. ind., Gondwin^ Flora, Vol. I, p. 102, 
PI. XXXVIII, figs. 1-3. 

Tipper Oondwdnas: Ji^jmahdl group^ near Murero and Busko-ghati 
jRajmaliul hills. 

Maeroiaeniopteris lata^'^ Oldh. and Morr. 

1863. RajmahfU Flora; Pah ind., Gondw&na Flora, Vol. I, p. 41, Pis. I, II, fig. 1; 
III. fig. 2, PL V. 

1877. Foistmantel, ibidem, p. 99, PI. XLIII, fig. 1. 

Tipper Oondwdnas: Rajniahdlgroup, near Bindrabun in the llajma- 
bal hills. Numerous. 

Maeroiaeniopteris morrisi,% Oldh. 

1862. Oldham 1. e., p. 13, PI. Ill, fig. 1. 

Tipper Oondwdnas: Bdjmahdl group, near Bindrabun, Kajinahal UUls. 

Maeroiaeniopteris ovata,§ Schimper. 

1862. Oldham L*., p. 43, PI. Ill, figs. 3-5. 

1877. Fcistmantol, I e., p. 103, PI. XXXVII, fig. 1. 

Tipper Oondwdnas: Rdjmahdl group, near Bindrabun, Bdjmahdl hills. 

Maeroiaeniopteris danaeoides,'^ Boyle sp. 

1839. Royle, Botany otc., Himalayan Mts. PI. II. 

1876. Foistmantel, J. A. Soc. Bengal, Vol, XLV, p. 366, PI. XIX, figa. 1, 2, PL 
XX, fig. 1. 

Lower Oondwdnas: a Bardkargroup, near Burgo in the Bdjmahal 
hills. ' 

h. BeShiganj {Kdmthi) group of the Eaniganj and Jharia coalfield, 
Bengal; near Kamthi, Ndgpur area. 

Maeroiaeniopteris feddeni,% Peistm. 

1876. Feistmantol, B. G. S. I. Vol. IX, Pt. 4, p. 1S7. ^ 

Lower Oondwdnas: Edmthi {Raniganj) group, near Edmihi, Ndgpur 

area. 

There is another fragment of a Maeroiaeniopteris from the Jabalpur 
group, hut 1 do not find it practicable, to distinguish it by a separate name. 

^ • 

* Crassns = thick, nerms s= vein. 

t Latus » broad. 

{ Proper name. 

§ OvaL 

(I Like Danaea, a living genus of ferns. 

H Proper name (Mr. Fedden, of the Geolog. Survey of India.) 
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Sub-genus Oleandridium^* Scliimp. 

Oleandridium vittatumy\ Bgt. sp. (Schimp). 

1828. Tamiopteria, Brongniart hist. d. Teget. p. 263, Tab. 82, figs. 1-3. 

1876. Oleandridium, Fcistmantel, Koch Flora, Fal. ind-,, Gondwana Flora, Yol. II} 
p. 16, PI. I, figs. 1-3, II, 1-6, XII. 1. 

XJjifer Gondwdms : Umia group, near Kukurbii; in Kach. 

Oleandridium comp. stenonewronX Schenk. 

1867. Schenk, Flora dor Grenzschichten p. 103, tab. XXV, figs. 6, 6. 

« 

Lower Qondwdnaa ; Panchet group, in the Eaniganj coalheld. 

Sub-genus Angiopteridium,% £tehimp. 

Angiopteridhm spathulatmi,\^ Schimp. (McClell. sp.). 

1862. Stangeritea, Oldham and Morris, Rdjmahdl Flora, ^al. ind., Gondwdna 
Flora. Yol I, I'l. VT, figs. 1-7. 

1877. Fcifetmantel, llijmahdl Flora, ib. Yol. I, p. 97. 

This is a very common species in the Upper Oondwdntw: a. JMJmahdl 
group, in the Udimahal hills and near Golapili, Sou% Godavari district 
h. Sripermatur group in the S. Godavari district, S. Kistna and Triebino- 
poli district, as also in the middle Godavari basin. 

Angiopteridium tne* CleUandi,% Schimp. (Oldh. and Morr. sp.) 

1862. Stangeritea, Oldham and Morris, 1. e., p. 33, PI. XXIII. 

1877. Fcistmantol, 1. c., PI. XLVI, figs. 6, 6. 

This is a species with a pinnate frond. 

Upper Qondwdnas: a Pdjmahdl group in the Rajmahal hills; h. Sri- 
permatur group in the S. Godavari and S. Kistiia district, and in the 
Sripermatilr area. 

Zotver Qondwdnas: There are some fragmentary specimens from the 
“Lower Gondwuuas” in tlm Nagpur area and in the South Kewah basin, 
which, although not exhibiting the pinnate nature of the frond yet 
exhibit all the other characters of the species to such a degree, that 1 can¬ 
not distinguish fhem. 

Angiopteridium msis,** Oldh. sp. 

1862. Stangeritea, Oldham and Morris, I, e., p. 35, PI. YI, figs. 8-10. 

1877. Feistmantol, ibid. p. 97. 

c 

* Like Oleandra, a living gonus. 

t Yittatns, firom vitta ■= a headband. 

} StonoB — close; nenron = the vein. 

n Like Angiopteria, a living gonus. 

§ Spathulate. 

^ H Proper namo. • 

«« Ensis (kt) = sword—refoning to tlio form of tUo loaf. 
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Upper Oondwdnas: Bdjmahdl ffroup, near Burio, Bdjmahdl hills. 


Angiopteridium comp emis^ Oldh.^sp. 


1877. Feistmantel, Golapili Flora 1. e., p. 173, PI, I, figs. 6ff, 7a. 

Upper Qondwdnag; BdjmaMl group^ near Golapili, S. Goddvari dis¬ 
trict. 


Angiopteridmm infarctum, Foistin. 


1880. Foistmantel, Pal. ind,, Gondwana Flora, Vol. Ill, p. C3. 

Lower Qondwdnag ; Bardkar group, near Kumerdhubi, Raniganj coal¬ 


field. 


Type Vittaria, Swartz. 

Genus Baloeovittaria* Feistm. 

Balaeooittaria Kurzi,\ Feistm. 

1876. Foistmantol, Haniganj plants, J. 8. B., Vol. XLV, p. 368, PI. XIX. 
fig. 3-4. 


Lower Qondwdnai: Banignnj group, Baniganj coalGcld. 

Order DlCTYOTAENIOPTERIDEiE.J 

This order might with equal propriety be termed Qlogsopterides, the 
only genus it at present comprises being the famous Qloasopterig,^ Bgt. 

Genus Olossopferis, Bgt. 

1828. Brongniart, Histoire, v^getaux fossilos, p. 223. 

This genus is formed of leaves of generally a more or less oblong or 
spatulate shape of various sizes, with a distinct midrib, and the secondary 
veins forming a net-venation of a varied character. 

It was at first described by Brongniart from Australia (from the upper 
•coalmeasures) and from India, from beds, which are now known as the 
Baniganj group (see ante). Subsequently it w^s also identified from the 
lower coalmeasures (carboniferous) in N. S. Wales ; it was found in India 
both in the Lower (in all groups) and Upper Gondwana system, so 
that it ranges in these two countries from Carboniferous to Jura. 

In India it is very well represented, its greatest development being in 
the Lower Gondwana system, and in it in the upper groups. About 17 
or 18 species are described in my Damuda Flora (Pal. ind., Gondwana 
Flora, Vol. III). For an easier arrangement I have grouped them into 
five gectiong, according to the net-venation and the shape of the loaf. 

Of these species I shall mention here only those originally described 
by Brongniart and those which have a wide range in India. 

* Falaios (gr) ^ old, ancient; and Vittaria =- a living genus of ferns. 

t Proper name » the late Curator, Botanical Gardens, Calcutta. 

Taenu^teridea with a net-venation. 

$ Glossa (gr) a tongte; pteris fern. 
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Qlossopteris indica,* Schimp. 

1828. GloBSopt; brovniana, var. indica, Brongniart Hist. v^g. foss. p. 223, tab. 
62, fig. 2, 0 

Lower Qondwdnas: Bardkar group, BaniganJ group and Panohet 
group. 

Upper Oondwdms: From the red shales, north face of Latiahar hill, 
Aurunga coalfield. 

Glossopteris communis,f Feistm. 

1876. Fcistmantol, J. As. Soc. B., Vol. XLV, p. 376, PI. XX, fig. 6. 

Lower Qondwdnas: Karharhdri beds; Bardkar group; Ironstone 
shales ; Maniganj group ; Panehet group. 

Upper Qondtodnas: The red shales, north face, Latiahar hill, Aurunga 
coalfield ; Jabalpur group, Sher river, Sdtpura basin. ^ 

OlossopteriTdamudioa,X Feistm. 

1880. Pal ind Gondwana Flora, Vol. Ill, p. 63. 

Lower Qondwdnas; Karharbdri beds; Bardkar group; Ironstone 
shales ; BaniganJ group. 

Upper Qondwdnas: Ked shales, north face Latiahar hill, Aurunga 
coalfield. 

Qlossopteris browniana,% Bgt. 

1828. Brongniart, 1. e., p. 223, PI. 62, fig. 1. 

Lower Qondwdnas: Bardkar group ; BaniganJ group. 

Qlossopteris angusHfolia,'^ Bgt. 

1828. Brongniart, 1. c., p 227, PI. 63, fig. 1. 

1876. Fcistmantel, J. As. Soc B., 1. e., PI. XXI, fig. 2*4. 

Lower Qondwdnas: Bardkar group ; BaniganJ group ; Panehet group* 
The names of the others may just be mentioned :— 

Qloss. intermittens, Feistm. (Bar&kar group); Ql.-striata, Bunb. 
(Kdrathi-Eaniganj group); Qlossopteris (?) musaefolia, Bunb. (ditto) ; 
Ql. retifera, Feistm. (lianiganj group); Ql. eonspicua, Feistm. (ditto). 
Qlossopt. divergens, Feistm. (ditto) ; Ql. ingens, Feistm. (Barakar group); 
Ql. leptoneura, Bunb. '(^^I'^tlii-Baniganj group) ; Ql.formosa, Feistm. 
(Raniganj group); Ql. orbicularis, Feistm. (ditto) ; Ql. decipiens, Feistm. 
(Karharbdri beds). 

I may also mention that Qlossopteris<\snovt also kuown with cer¬ 
tainty from the Talchir shales; J have brought several specimens from the 
Talchirs in the Ghano vicinity, North Kdranpura coalfield. 

* Indian, 
f Common. 

I Appertaining to the Damuda. series. 

§ Proper name. i 

^ I ^anow-leavod. 
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fossils of the Indian Qondj^na system. 

Order DiCTTOPTEnrDEJB. 

The most prominent group of fossils in this o^er belong to a genus 
equally well repmsented in India and in Australia^ (Viotoria) in beds of 
, about the same horizon. 

Genus Gangamopteris* McCoy. 

1875. McCoy Prodr. Pal. Victoria, Dec. II, p. 11. 

Like Qlossopteris, this genus is composed oE loaves with a net-venation 
but without a midrib, all the veins radiating from the base into the loaf. 

It is of frequent occurrence in the Lower Qondwanas in India but in 
a reversed proportion to Qlossopteris, being most frequent in the lowest 
groups (Talchir-Karharbari) of that portion. 

We know the following species : 

Gangamopteris cycIopteroides,\ Feistm. 

1879. Poistmantel, Pal. ind., Gondwana Flora, Vol. Ill, Pt. 1, p. 12, Pis. VII, 
IX, XI, etc. 

A very abundant species. 

Loider Oondwdnas : Ihlehir shales of lihe Karaun (Dcoghur) and Ka- 
ranpdra coaldclds; Karharhdri beds of the Karluirbari and Muhpaui 
coalfield. 

Of this species I have also described many varieties, occurring in ono 
or the other of the above groups or both ; but it is not necessary to repeat 
them here. 

Gangamopteris luriadica,X Feistm. 

1879. Fcistmantel, 1. o., p. IS, PI. XVIII, fig. 1*2. 
p ttower Qondwanas: Karharhdri beds, Karharbari coalfield. 

Oangamoptei'is major,^ Feistm. 

1879. Fcistmantel, I, e., p. 15, PI. XIV, 3, PI. XVI, fig. 1-2. 

Lower Gondwdnas ; Karharhdri beds, Karharbari coalfield. 

Gangamopteris angustifoUa,'^ McCoy. 

1879. Feistmantol, I, e., p, 16*, PI. IX, fig. 6. 

Lower Gondwdnas: a. Talohir shales, in the Dcoghur and Karanpdra 
coalfields; 5. Karharhdri beds, in the Karharhdri coalfield. 

This species also occurs in Australia in the upper coalmeasures (N. 
Castle-beds) and in the Bacchus-Marsh sandstone, Victoria, 

* Gangamon (gr) a a small net; pteris » a fern. 

t Like CyelopterU. 

I From tile locality finxiadi, Xarhaib&ri coalfield. 

§ Larger. 

I Narrow-leaved 
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Among the Bpecimens, lately brought by myself from the Karhar- 
bari and Karanpura coalfields, there is also another species which occurs 
in the Bacchus-Marsh sandstone of Victoria. ^ 

Oangamopteris is also represented in the higher groups of the Lower 
Gondwdnas. 

OangamopterU anthrophyoides,* Peistm. 

1880. Feiatraantol, Pal. ind. Gondwina Flora, Vol. IIT, p. 61. 

Lower Gondwanas: Maniganj growp, Raniganj field. 

Oangamopteris hughesi,^ Peistm. 

1876. Fcistmontol, llec. Gool. Survey of Ind. Vol. IX, Pt, 4, p. 38. 

Lower Oondwdnas; Kdmthi (^Banigmij) groupy Kamthi, N%pur area 

\ 

Oangamopteris whiUianay% Peistm. 

1876. Fcistmantol, J. As. S. Bong., Vol. XLV, p. 371, PI. XX, figs. 3*4. 

Lower Qondw&nas: BaniganJ group, Raniganj coalfield. 

Genus Belemnopteris,^ Peistm. 

1876. Feistmantel, J. As. Soc. Beng., Vol. XLV, p. 370. 

♦ _ 

Belemnopteris wood^masoniana,'^ Peistm. 

1876. Feistmantel, 1. e., p. 371, PI. XX, figs. 1-2. 

This is one of the most interesting fossils, being very close to some 
living forms, amongst others to Hemionitis cordata, Roxburgh, which grows 
in India. 

Lower Oondwdnas: Maniganj group, Raniganj field. 

Inceetje bedib. 

The systematic positions of some other ferns are not quite certain. 
Amongst them are several forms with a net-venation and with a compound 
leaf, as exhibited either by the actual attachment of several leaflets to a 
common stalk or by the shape of the leaflets. 

1 have classed them provisionally with Sagempteris, but in case a new 
generic name should hereafter be required for them, 1 propose the name 
Dactylopteris (the fingered fern). 

They are mostly from the Raniganj group. One species was also 
described by myself from the Karharhdri hSds. 

* lj!fe Anthrophyum, a living genus. 

t Proper name. 

:t Proper name. 

$ Belemnon (gr) = arrow-head; pteris fern. 

^ y Proper name. 
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One leaflet is very similar to lotiflets of Sagenoyteris rho folia, Presl. 

In ibis section (of uncertain ferns) also belongs that fern which X 
have already quoted elsewhere as Actinopteris hengalmsis, and the shape of 
the leaves really resembles very much the form characteristic of this genus 
as described by Prof. Schenk jErom the Khatic formation. Our fossil is 
from the Baniganj group. 

KnizoMEs aND Stalks. 

There are several indeterminable fossils which have to be considered 
as rhizomes and stalks of ferns. 1 shall refer to two only. 

Genus Bhizomopteris,* * * § Schimp. 

Bkizomopteris hatU,\ Feistm. 

1877. Hoc. Gool. Survey, India, Vol. X, p. fig. 2-0. 

This form is quite characteristic, exhibiting distinctly the circular 
sears and in some specimens also the dichotomy of the rhizome. 

Upper Qondwdnas; Athgarh sandstone (Eajmahal group) near Athgarli, 
Orissa. ^ 

* Ben% stem or rhizome. 

1861. Banbury, Sir. Ch. : Nagpur plants, ft. J. G. S. Vol. XVIT, PI. XII. 

Lower Qondwdnas: Shales aAldngU C. Prov., Wardha valley coalfield. 

One or two specimens of a circinate vernation of a fern were also 
found in the Bajmahdl group of the Bajmahul hills. 

Class LYCOPODIACEiE.J 

Bemains of Lycopods are very rare in the Gondwdna system. I can 
only record one species. 

Genus Lyeopodites,^ Sternb. 

LycopodUes gracilis,\\ Feistm. 

^1880. Preface to Vol. II, Gondwaua Flora, p. 19. 

1881. Records Geol. Survey of India, Vol. XIV, Pt. 1, pp. 160-161, PI. II, fig. 2. 

This fossil was previously classed with tho Coniferae. 

Upper Qondwdnas ; Bdjmahdl group, near Bindrabun, Bajmahdl hills. 

Class CYCADEACEiE.f 

Bemains of cycadeaceous plants are very numerous, especially in tho 
upper portion of the Gondwdna system, although they are also sufficiently 

* Bhizome of a fern. 

t V, Ball, Goolog. Survey, India. 

X The Club-mosB family. 

§ Fossil Club moss. 

II Slender. 

IT ’Cycad family. ^ 
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represented in the lower portion, and this by such typical forms, that no 
doubt can any longer exist as to the occurrence of Cycadeaceai in the 
Lower Gondw^nas. 

Order Zamieae. 

Genus Fterophyll^mt Bgt. 

This genus is very abundantly represented in the lower groups of the 
Upper Gondwanas, and so is the subgenus which we shall q_uote hereafter 
as Awomozamiiee I both these forms have their representatives also in 
the Lower Gondwanas. 

4 

Ft^ophyllum caHerianv/nxf Old, 

1862. Oldham and Morris, KajmaMl Flora, Pal. ind., Oondw£na Flora, Yol. I, 
p. 22, Pis. XV, fig. 4, XVIII, fig. 1. 

Upper Oondwdms: Bdjmahdl group near Biudrabuh Bajmahal hills, 
and Golapili, South Godavari district. 

Pterophyllum cra9sum^\ Morr. 

1862* Oldham and Morris, 1. «., p. 24, PI. XVI, 2. 

Upper Gondwanas: Bdjmahdl group, near Bindrabun, Bajmahal hills. 

Bterophyllum footec^um,X Feistm. 

1879. Feistmantal, Pal. ind. Gondwana Flora, Vol. I, p. 209, PI. VI, figs. 1-6; 
VIII, XVI, 9. 

Upper Oondwdnas ; Sripermatur group, at Vemdvaram, South Kistna 
district, and in the Sripermatur area. 

Bterophyllum Jeingianam,^ Feistm. 

1877. Feistmantal, ib. p. 177, PI. Ill; 1, IV, 1. 

Upper Oondwdnas: Bdjmahdl group, near Golapili, South Goddvari 
district. 

Bterophylliim medlieottianum,\i^ Oldh. 

1862. Oldham and Morris, 1. e., p. 21, PL XV, 3 XVII, 1. 

1877. Feistmantol, 1. e., p. Ill, PL XLIII, fig. 2 ; XLIV, fig. 1. 

Upper Oondtodnas: Bdjmahdl group, near Bindrabun, Ghutiari and 
Murero in the -Rdimabdl hills. 

Pterophyllum nerluddaicum,^ Feistm. 

1877. Qondwdna Flora, Vol. II, p. 94^ PL VI, fig. 9. 

G 

* Proper name. 

t iflik. 

t Proper name (Br. Foote of the Geolog. Survey). 

§ Proper name (W. Xing of the Geological Survey of India). 

11 Proper name (H. B. Medlicott, Superintendent, GeoL Survey of India). 

f Nerbudda river. 
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Upper Qondwdnae ; Jabalpur group, on tho Sher river, in the Sdtpura 
basin. » 

This has been hitherto the only roprcsentative of IterophgXlum found 
in the upper groups of the. Upper Gondwanas. 

JPterophyllum propinquum,* Gopp. 

1877. Feistmantol, B&jmahdl Flora, 1. c., p. 110, with figure in text. 

Upper Qondwavm ; ^jmahdl group near Bindrabun, Kajmahal hills. 

Pterophgllum rajmalialense,\ Morr. 

1862. OldhaiA and Morris, 1. e., p. 12, PI. XIII, 3—5 PI. XIV, PI. XVIIT, 
fig. 2. 

Upper Gondwdnae: Mojntah&l group, near Bindrabun and Onthea, 
Bajmahal hills. 

Iterophyllum burdtmnense,^ Feistm. (McClell. sp.). 

1850. Zamia hurdwanemia, McGloUand, Itoport, Gool Survey of India, p. 53, 
PI. XIX, fig. 4. 

1877. Pterophyllum, Feistmantcl, Hoc. Gool. Survey of India, Vol. X, Pt. 2, 
p. 71, PL 1,1. 

The cycadeaceous nature of this fossil, by the discovery in the collec¬ 
tions of the original specimen, has been established beyond any doubt. 

Lower Qondwdnas : Laniganj group, Itaniganj coalfield. 

Subgenus Anomozamites,§ Schimp. 

This subgenus comprises forms of Pterophyllum with unequal ^irregu¬ 
lar) leaflets (whence the name). Many of the Upper Gondwdna Fterophylla 
have to be classed here. 

Anormzamites fissus,^ Feistm. 

1877. Fcistmantel, Bajmahdl Flora, 1. e., p. 61, PI. XXXIX, figs. 2—4. 

<4 

Upper Qondwdnae: a. Bymahdl group near Burio, Bdjmahal hills; b. 
Vemdveram group, at Temaveram, South Kistna district. 

Anomozamites jungen8,% Feistm. 

1879. Foutmantel, Pal. ind., Gondwana Flora, Vol. I, p. 208, PI. YU,. 
Sgs. 11—13. 

Uj^er Qondwdnas: Vemdveram group, at Vemdveram. 

* ClOBO. 

t Appertaining to the R&jmahdl hilb. 

% From the locality Burdwan. 

f Anomoios (gr.) « unlike, dissimilar. 

H Fissus (lat.) s slit. 

f. Jungo (lat.) s to connect, to join. 

26 • 
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Anomozamites lindleyanus,* Scliimp. 

1879. Feistmantol, ib., p. 208, p. PI. XVI, fig 3, 

Upper Gondwdnaa: Sripermatur (Vemaveram) group, ia the Sriper- 
matur area. 

Anomozamites morrisianm,\ Oldh. ep. 

1862. Tterophyllmnf Oldham and Morris, Rajmahal Mora, 1. <?., p. 20, PI. XV, 1, 
XVII, 2. 

1877. Fcistmantal, PdjmaliM Flora, 1. e., p. 59, PL XLTI, fig. 1. 

Upper^ Oondiodnas: UdjmaMl group^ near Blndrabun, Rajinahal hills 
and near Qolapili, South Godavari district. 

Anomozamites prino^s^X Oldh. and Morr. sp. 

1862. Oldham and Morris, ib. p. 23, FI. X, 1—3; XI, 1; XII, 1; XIII, 1*2. 

This is a very frequent species and one which attains very large di¬ 
mensions. 

Upper Gondwdnas: Bdjmahdl group near Bindrahun, Rdjmahal 

hills. 

In connection with these species o£ Anomozamites in the Upper 
Gondwanas,” I have to mention that recently I have collected several 
specimens o£ an Anomozamites from “ Lower Gondwdnas'^ in the Aurunga 
coalQeld, viz.^ in the Barakar group ; they will be described and illustrated 
on the next opportunity. 

Genus Zamites, Bgt. 

Zamiies proeeimus,§ Feistm. 

1877. Feistmantol, Rajmahdl Flora, 1. e., p. 63, PI. XLI, fig. 1-2. 

Upper Gondwdnas: UdjmaMl group near Hurrero, lidjmahdl hills. 

Genus Qlossozamites^ Schimp. 

Glossozamites stoliczhanus^^ Feistm. 

1879. Feistmantel, Talchir-Korharbari Flora, Pal. ind. Gondw&na Flora, Vol. Ill, 
p. 19, PI. XX, figs. 4-5. ^ 

Lower Oondvhinas: JSjarharhdri group^ in the Karharbari, coalfield. 

C 

* Proper name (Lindley, the botanist). 

t Proper name. 

I Dutingnishod. 

$ Very closely related. 

U Qlossa (gr.) a tongue; and zainites. 

If Proper name. 
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Genus 'Podozamites^ F. Br. 

This genus is represented here by detached leaflets only, which how¬ 
ever are very numerous. ' 

Podozamifes lanoeolaius,* * * § Lindl. and Ilutt. 

1877. Foistmantel, Pal. ind., Gondwana Flora, Vol. II, p. 91, PI. Ill, 7-14; 
IV,' 1-10. 

Very numerous in the 

Upper Gondwdnas: Jabalpur group on the Shor river, Sdtpura basin, 
Bansa and Chandia South Itcwah basin. 

Podozamifes lanceolatus, var. spathulatus.^ 

1877. Foistmantel, 1. e., p. 92, PI, IV, 11-12. 

Upper Gondwjnas: Jabalpur group, Chandia, South Bowah basin. 

Podozamifes hacketi,X Feistm. 

1877. Foistmantel, ib. p. 92, PI. VII, 4-5. 

Upper Gondwdnas: Jabalpur group, on«tho Sher river Satpura basin. 

Podozamifes comp, lanceolatus, Lindl. and Hutt. 

1879. Foistmantel, Pal. ind.; Gondwana Flora, Vol. I, p. 210, PI. IX, figs, 9-10. 

tipper Gondwdnas: Sripermatur (Vemdveram) group, at Vernaveram. 
South Kistna district. 

With Podozamifes of the upper Qondwaiias a cycadeaceous fossil of 
the Lqwci' Gondwanas, where it is very numerous, is in close relation. 

Genus Noggerathiopsis,^ Feistm. 

1879. Foistmantel, Gondwdna Flora, Vol. Ill, p. 23. 

1881. Suppl. ib. pp. 65-59. 

I have established this genus upon certain leaves, which were at first 
classed with Nbggerathia; but they do not belong to that genus, being more 
closely related to another {Bhiptozamites, Schmalh.) from the Siberian 
(Altai) 4 |Jura. The same genus also occurs in Australia, both in the 
lower (carboniferous) and upper (permian?) coalmeasurcs; in India it 

• Lanceolate. 

f Spntulato. 

J Proper name. * 

§ Noggerathia, tho name of a fossil, and opaig fgr.) appcarunco » a fossil with 
the appearance of Niiggcrathia. 
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has a distribution through the entire lower Gondwdnas, and passes also 
into the upper Gondwdnas. 

1 think they all belong to one species. 

Nbgg&raihiopsis hislopi* Feistm. 

1879. Feistmantel, /. p. 23, FI. XIX, 1-6; XX, 1; p. 58, PI. XXYIII, 1-7; 
XXIX, 1-4; XXX, 5-9. 

Spatulate leaves, of varying size, with numerous, straight, slightly 
radiating and several times forked veins. They are apparently the pinnulae 
of a pinnate leaf. 

Lower 'Oondwdnas : a. Talchir shales in the Deoghur (Karaun) and 
Kdranpura coalfield. 

h. Karharhdri beds, in the Karbarb&ri and Mohpani coalfield. 

0 . Sardkur group in the Kamkola coalfield, at Barkoi in the Umret 
coalfield, C. Prov. 

d. Haniganj (Kdmthi) group in the Baniganj coalfield, South Bewah 
basin, and in the Nagpur area. 

Upper Qondiodrm: From Farsora near Beli, South Bewah basin, in 
red shales, which are placed by Mr. Hughes in the upper Gondwanas, 

A variety with a more rhomboidal leaf was distinguished by me as 
ITogg. hislopi var. rhomhoidalis (Z. c., p. 21i) from^the Karharhdri beds of 
of the Karharbari coalfield. 

Genus Ptilophgllum,\ Morr. 

1837. Morris, in Grant’s, Gool. of Catch; Transact. Gcol. Soc. Lond. 2nd sor. 
VoL V, PI. XXI. 

This is a very common cycadcaccous plant in the upper Gondwanas. 

Ptilophgllum acutifolium^X Morr. 

1837. Morris, 1. c., PI XXI, figs. 1-3. 

1862. Oldham and Morris, K&jmahal Flora, 1. c., p. 19, Pis. XX^XXI, 2. 

1876-79. Feistmantel, Gondw^ Flora, Yols. 1—11. 

The largest form of the genus. 

Upper Gondwanas : a, Umia group in Kach., 5. Jabalpur gro^^ Sat- 
pura and South Bewah basin c. Bripermatur grmp^ South Godd^ri and ' 
South Kistna district, Siiperrnatur area and Trichinopoly district, 
(Utatdr plant beds) and near Chirakunt' middle Godavari; d R&jmahdl 
group in the Bdjmahdl hills, and'South Godavari. ^ 

• 

* Proper name. 

t Ftilon (gr.) sc a feather; phyllom (gr.) = leaf. 

I Acutus (lat.) a pointed, sharp; folium = loaf. 
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Ttilophyllnm eutchense^* Morr. 

1837- Morris, ibid. 1. e., PI. XXI, 4. 

1862. Oldham and Morris, ib. 1. e., p. 30, PI. XXI, 6>6,XXII. 

1876. Foistmantol, Each Flora, Gondwdna Flora, Vol. II, PI. IV, fig. 6, 7 ; V, 
1, 2a, 3; Vil, 3, aud other papers. 

Upper Qondwdnaa: a. Vmia group in Koch ; h. Jahalpur group Sdtpura 
and South liewah basin ; c. Sripermatur group South Kistna district and 
Sripermatur area. d. Bdjmahdl group in tho llajmahdl hills and South 
Godavari district. 

JPtilophyUim cuiehense var. minimum, Feistm. 

1876. Feistmantel, Each Flora ; Gondwana Flora, Vol. II, p. 4t, PL VII, fig. 1. 
Upper Qondwdnas: Umia group in Kach (near Kukurbit). 

Ptihphyllum Vracligphyllum,X Fcistin. 

1867. Feistmantel, Each Flora, 1. e., p. 4.'5, PI. VII, 3. 

Upper Qondwdnas: Umia group Kach. 

PtilophyUim tenerrmum,% Feistm. 

1877. Feistmantel, llSijmahal Flora, in Gondwiina Flora, Vol. I, p. 118. 

Upper Qondwdnas ; Edjmahdl group near Onthea, in the llajmahal 

hills. 


Genus Otozamites,\^ F. Br. 

Both basal angles of the lea Huts are rounded. Numerous species are 

known from the Upper Gondwanas. 

/ 

Otozamites acutifolim^ Feistm. 

1879. Feistmantel, Pal. ind. Gondwana Flora, Vol. I, p. 212, PI VIII, fig, 12. 

Upper Qondwdnas: Sripermatur group in tho South Kistna district 
(Vemaveram). 


Otozamites alhr^iatus** Feistm. 

1862. PaltEozamia hengalensia, Oldh. and ^lorr. 1. e., p. 27 PI. XIX, 1, 2, 6. 
1|77. Otozamites, Feistmantel, iUjmahal Flora, 1. e., p. 68. 

* Appertaining to Catch (Each), 
t Very smalL 
% Shoi^leaved, 

$ Very slender. 

II 'Phe eared Zamitos. 

IF Sharp-leaved. 

*• Shortened. 
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Upper Oondwdnas ; a. Rdjmah&l yroup, at Surujbera, Rdjmahdl hills j 
h. Sripermatur group in the South Qodavari district (Bagavapuram), 
South Kistna-country (Ycmdvoram) and Sripcrmatur area. 

Otozamites angmtatus,* * * § Feistm. ^ 

1877. Feistmantol, Jabalpur Flora, Fal., izTd. Gondwdna Flora, Vol. II, p. 93, 
PI. VI, fig. 8, VII, 1. 

Upper Oondwdnas ; Jabalpur groups on the’ Shcr river, Sdtpura basin. 
Otozamites hengalensis,\ Schimp. 

1862. Palaosamia brevifoliat Oldh. and Morris, Pajmohal Flora, 1. c., p. 31, 
ri. IX, 4-6. 

1869. Schitnper, Trait, d. Pal. v^got. II, p. 172. 

Upper Gondmanas : Bdjmahdl group^ at Bindrabun, Bajtnahal hills. 

Otozamites (Cyclozamites) hMthuryanus,% Feistm. 

1879. Feistmantol, Gondwdna Flora, Vol. I, p. 211 ; PI. VII, fig. 6-8 ; XVI, 2. 
Upper Oondwdnas: Sripcrmatur group, at Vemdveram, South Kistna 
district; and the Sripcrmatur area. 

Otozamites contiguus.^ Feistm. 

1876. Feistmantol, Kach Flora, Gondwdna Flora, Vol. II, p. 48, PI, VII, fig. 4. 
Upper Oondwdnas ; Umia group, in Kach, near Kukurbit. 
llemiuds of Otozam. ahhreviatus of the Eajtnahal group. 

Otozamites distans,'^ Feistm. 

1877. Feistmantol, Jabalpur Flora, Gondwdna Flora, Vol. II, p, 93, PI. VII, 

fig. 3. 

Upper Oondwdnas: Jabalpur group, on the Shcr river, Satpura basin. 

Otozamites comp, goldiaei,^ Bgt. 

1876. Foistmantel, Kach Flora, p. 49, PI, XI. 3-4. 

Upper Oondwdnas :' Umia group, Kukurbit in Kach. 

^ Otozamites gra^lis,** Schimp. 

1877. Foistmantel, Jabalpur Flora, c, p. 93, PI VI, figs. 5-7; VII, 2. 

Upper Oondwdnas : Jabalpur group on the Sher river, Sdtpura basin. 

* Narrow. , ‘ 

f Appertaining to Bengal. 

% Proper name. 

§ ContiguuB (lat.) >= being in contact. 

II Apart. 

IT Proper name. 

* *• Pretty. 
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Otozamitea hislopif* Oldh. (Mss.) 

1877. Feistmantol, Jabalpur Flora, 1. c., p. 92, FI. VI, figs. 3-4; XI, 1. 

Upper Gondwdnas : a Jabalpur group on the Slibr river, Satpura baslu, 
1. Sripermatur group at Yeiudvcram, South Kistna district. 

Otozamites imbricatu8,\ Feistm. 

1876. Fcistmantel, Kach Flora, 1. e., p. 48, PI. VIII, fig. 1. 

Upper Gondwdnas: Umia group near Loharia in Kach. 

Otozamites oldhami,X Feistm. 

1862 Palms, bengalensis var. ohtusa, Oldham and Jtorr. 1. ff., p. 28, Tab. XIX. 
figs. 3-5. 

1877. Foistmautcl, Rujmah&l Flora, 1. 0 ,, p. 68. 

Upper Gondwdnas: Itdjmahdl group at Surujbera, llajmahal hills. 

Otozamites parallelus,^ Feistm. 

1879. Fcistmantel, Gondwdna Flora, Vol. I, p. 212, PI. VIII, 5. 

Upper Gondwanas : Sripermatur group at Vemaveram, South Kistna 
district. 

Otozamites rarinervis,'^ Feistm. 

1879. Fcistmantel, Qondwano, Vol. I, p. 211, PI. VIII, figs. 8-11; IX, 6. 

A smaU. form with very few (3-4) veins in the leaflets. 

Upper Gondwdnas: Sripermatur group at Vemdveram, South Kistna 
district; in the Sripermatur area. 

Genus Dictgozamites,^ Oldh. 

A genus hitherto confined to India. Leaf very much resembling that 
of OtozamiteSy but tho venation is a nice net-venation radiating from the 
point of insertion at the base. Only one species. 

Dictyozamites indicusy** Feistm. 

1862. Pietyopterisy Morris in Oldham and Morris, Eajmahdl Flora, 1. e., p. 3& 
H. XXIV, 1, 2. W 

1877. Feistinantcl, ib., 1. 0 ., p. 70. 

1879. Fcistmantel, Madras coast Flora, Gondwdna Flora, Vol. I, p. 214, 

n. m—V. 

• Proper name, 
t Imbricate. * 

t Proper name. 

§ Parallel. 

II Rarus » rare, scarce. 

If Dictyon (gr.) s a small net. 

Indian. 
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Upper Gondwdnaa: a. Mdjmahdl group at Amrapara and Murero, 
Kajmahdl hills, and at Golapili South Goddvari district; h. Sripermatur 
group at Yemaveram, Annavalawarpalem, Buddvada, Deronadula, Godlur 
section, Idupulapadu, Panur and Bazpudi, South Kistna country ; Alicur 
hills, Chumbrumhaucum, Nagari river, Sj;ipermatur, Todukadu, Vellakoti 
section in the Sripermatur area; Marawatur Trichinopoli district. 

Its distribution thus follows a line in a. North-East to South-West 
direction, beginning in the North-East, and running along the South¬ 
eastern coast down to Trichinopoli in the South- West. 

Order CTCADEiE. 

Genus Cgeadites, Bgt. 

Cycaditee conferluSf* Oldh. and Movr. 

1862. Oldham and Morris, 1. e., p. 25, PI. VII, 4 ; VIII, 2, and 0, llanfordittHm^ 
it), p. 16, PI. IX, 3. 

1876. Foistmantcl, Rajmahal Flora, 1. c., p. 127, PI. XLVIII, 1. 

Upper Qondw&nas: Mdjmahdl group^ at Bindrabun, Hajmahal hills. 

Cycadites constrictm;^ Feistm. 

1879. Foistmantcl, Madras coast Flora, Gondwana Flora, Vol. I, p. 215, PL VII, 
fig. 10. 

Upper Gondwdnas: Sripermatur group, shales at Yamaveram, South 
Kistna district. 


Cycadites eutchensis^ Feistm. 

1876. Foistmantcl, Eaoh Flora, Gondwlna Flora, Vol. II, p. 50, PI. XI, fig. 1. 
Upper Oondwdms ; Umia group, near Kukurbit in Kach. 

k 

Cycadites rajmahalensis, Oldh. 

1862. Oldham and Morris, 1. c., p. 15, PI. VII, 42, VIII, 1. 

^ Upper Qondwdnas s near Bindrabun, !B4jmahdl hills. 

Genus Williamsonia, Carr. 

1868. Williamson, Transact. linn. Soc., Vol. XXVI, p. 663, ff. PI. 62, 53. 

1868. Carruthers, ihid., pp. 691, et. f. seq. l 

Fnfits and stems of this plant occurred in the Indian Upper Gond- 
w&nas. 

* Very dose, referring to iho leaflets, 
t Constiictus Qat). 
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Williamaonia gigas^* Carr. 

1877. Feistmantcl, Rajmahal Flora, 1. c., p. 75, PI. XLIV, 2-4. 

1862. Oldham and Morris, ib. 1. c., PI. XXXII, 12, XXXIV, (stoms) figures 
only, witliout description. 

Upper Qondwanas: a. Rajmalial group near Bindrabun and Ararapnva, 
Bajmabal hills; near Golapili, South Godavari district; h. Jalalpttr group 
in the Satpura basin. 

Williamsonia hlanfordi,\ Fcistm. 

1876. Foistmantel, Kach Mora, 1. c., FI. XII, figs. 6-7. 

Upper Qondwanas : Umia group, near Kukurbit in Kach. 

Williamsonia microp8,X Fcistm. 

1877* Feistmantol, Bajmahul Flora, 1. e., p. 129, FI. XLI, fig. -1, 5. 

Upper Gondwdnas: Bdjmahdl group, near Bnskogj^at, Bdjmahal bills. 

Only for the sake of reference 1 may mention that quite recently 
Nathorst (in Ofvers. af .Kongl. Vetenskaps-Akademiens forhnndlingar 1880 
No. 9), tried to*assign to Williamsonia^ a somewhat different syste¬ 
matical position ; but as his view is based mostly on the same specimens 
from which Phillips, Carruthers and Williamson treated it as cycadenceous, 
douhts may be entertained whether we should disbelieve these three 
authors until many more typical specimens have been procured. In India 
those forms, which I referred to Williamsonia occurred solely in association 
with CycadeacetB. 

Squamce cyeadearum, (? Oymnospermarum). 

Bbth in the Upper and Lower Gondwdnas there occur certain scale-like 
leaflets, which appear to belong to similar forms known from elsewhere, 
and attributed to cycadeaceous or gymnospermous plants, as scales. Some 
of those from the Upper Gondwdnas could even bo classed with a genus 
from Eui’ope, introduced by Count Saporta, while those of the Lower 
Gondwdnas must be left only with the above general denomination. ^ 

Upper Qondwanas : a. Umia group near Bhujuri in Kach j h. Sriper~ 
matur group at Vemdveram South Kistna district, and at Chirakunt, middle 
Godavari, (Maleri beds), c. Lower Mahddevas, north face of Latiahar hill, 
Aurunga coalfield. 

LowQr Qondwanas: a. Lasdlear group in the llaniganj coalfield, b. 
JEUiniganj group in the Rajmahal and Baniganj coalfields. 

Semina. 

In the Rdjmahdl group (Upper Gondwdnas) there occur small oblong 
ovate, slightly compressed seeds, which agree in form and structure with. 

• Qigas = gigantic. * t Proper name. t Of small appearance. 

27 
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similar ones, described as belonging to cjcadeaceous plants, with which I 
Lave thus classed them (Gycadinocarpus). 

Class CONIPERiE.* 

This large class of plants, so widely luprcsentod in present times, was 
also not uncommon amongst the Gondwana fossils, especiiilly in the upper 
portion, and the QinyJcoAWQ forms are of special interest. 

Order Autetaceje. 

Genus Vol(zia,f Bgt. 

Vollzia heterophylla,X IJgt. 

1870. Feistmantol, Talchir-Karharbari Flora, Gondwana Flora, Vol. Ill, p. 25, 
n, XXII—XXIV, fig. 4 ; XXV. ^ 

Lower Qondwdnds ; a. Karharbari beds, Karbarbari coalfield; h. 
JRaniganj groripf (?J» South Rewali basin. 

These are leaved and branched specimens. 

But there is a scale-like impression, from the Ranigpnj group, of the 
Ilanigani coalfield, which has great resemblance with similar scales, attri¬ 
buted to Vollzia as fruit scales. 

Genus Albertia,^ Schimp. 

■ 

Alhertia sp. (comp spcciosa, Schimp.) 

1879. Feistmmtel, ib., I e., p. 29, Pla. XXIV, 3 ; XXVI, 2 and ? XXIV, 1, 2. 

Occurring together with Vollzia in Europe and India. 

Lower Gondwdnas : Karharbari beds, Karharbari coalfield. 

Genus Palissya,^ Endl. 

Palissya confertaf^ (Oldh. sp.) Feistm. 

1862. Cunninghamitvs, Oldhum in Hajmahal Flora, 1. c., (no dcsoripticn), 
n. XXXII, figs. 9-10. 

1877. lUjmohiU Flora, 1. c., p. 188, PI. XLV, 4-9, XLVIII, fig. 4. 

Upper Gondwdnas : a, Bdjmahdl grovp near Bindraban, Murero and 
Onthca, Rdjmah&l hills; Golapili South Godavari district and Sironcha 
sandstones near Audrara on the Franhita river C. Pr.; b. Sripermatur group 
(and Maleri beds) in the Sripermatur area; at Chirakunt and Jangaoii^ 
middle Godavari, basin. 

' C 

* Coneboaring plants. 

t Proper name (Volta.), 

With leaves of two kinds. 

§ Proper name (Albert). 

II Proper name (Palissy). 

H Coixfertus » dense. 
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Palissya indiea* Feis'tm. (Oldli. sp.). 

1862. TuxodittSy Oldham, I, e., (no description), PI. XXXIII, flg. 6. 

1877. Fcistmantel, I, c., p. 84; XLV, 9. ^ 

1877. Jabalpur Flora, Goudwdua Flora, Yol. II, p. 96, PI. VIII, 1, 2, 4. 

Ilosembling much Fttlmyajbrauni, Endl. 

Upper Gondwdnas : Was hitherto found in all the groups of tho 
•Upper Gondwdnas, in Kach, in the Satpura basin. South Kistna district, 
middle Godavari, Hajmabai hills, Aihgarh sandstones near Cuttack and on 
the South Godavari. 

, Palissya indiea, var. laxa, 

1876. Fcistmantel, Each Flor.j, 1. e., p. 67, PI. XII, iig. 8, 9. 

Upper Oondvodnas : Umia group, near Kukurbit in Kach. 

Palissya jabalpurensis,f Feistm. 

1877. Fcistmantel, Jabalpur Flora, Gondwana Flora, Yol. II, p. 16, PI, IX, 
fig. 1. 

Upper Gondwdnas ; a. Utnia group near Thann, North Kathiawar ; h. 
Jahalpur group, Satpura basin ; o, Sripermatur group near Vaindvarain 
South Kistna district, and at Naogaon, middle Goddvari. 

Genus Cheirolcpis,% Schimp. 

Cheirolepis comp, miinsteri,^ Schimp. 

1877. Fcistmantel, Golapili Flora, Gondwdna Flora, Yol. I, p. 186, PI. YlII, 
fig. 8. 

Zipper Gondwdnas: Edjmaltdl group, at Golapili, South Goddvari 
district. 

Genus Araucarites, Stbg. 

Arauearites cutchensis,^^ Feistm. 

1876. Feistmantol, Each Flora, Gondwana Flora, Yol. II, p. 62, PI. VII, 7, 
VIII, figs. 2-0, IX, 1-3 ; XII, 10. 

1877. Jabalpur Flora, ib., p. 16, PI. XIV. 

Upper Gondwdnas : a, Umia group in Kach and K<athiawdr; h. JabnU 
pur group in the Sdtpura and South Ucwali basin; c. Sripermatur (Malcri) 
group middle Goddvari (NaOgaon), South Kistna district, Sripermatur area 
and Trichinopoli district. 

llesembles very much Aram, hrodici from the English Oolite. 

* Indian. 

f Jabalpur. 

X Cheir (gr.) = hand ; lopis (gr.) = scale, referring to tho shape of tho fruit scales, 

$ Proper name. 

II The Kach fossil Araucaria. 
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Aramarites macrojtterusy* Feistm. 

1877. Feifltmantel, Golapili Flora, I, e., p. 186, PL VIII, figs. 9-11. 

Upper Ooniwanas: a. Mdjmahdl group at Golapili, South Qoddvari; 
h. Sripermatur group in tho Sripermatur area. 

Genus Pachyphylluniy-^ Sap. in Schimp. 

Pachyphyllum (?) divaricatum,% Bunb. sp. 

1876. Fcistmantel, Kach Flora, 1. e., p. 59, FI. X, fig. 1, la. 

Upper Gondw&naa ; Umia group, Kuturbit in Kacb. 

i 

Pachyphyllum heten'ophyllum,^ Feistm. 

1879. Feistmantel, Sladras-ooast Flora, (Pal. ind.), Ooiidwana Flora, Vol. I, 
p. 219, PI. XI, fig. 4, XVI, 16. ' 

Upper Qondwdnns: Sripermatur group, at Vemdveram, South Kistna 
eountry. 

Pachyphyllum peregrimm,\\ Schimp.* 

1879. Fuistmantol, Madras-coast Flora, 1. c., p. 218, FI. XI, fig. 5 ; XII, 3, 9. 
Upper Qond-wdnas ,• Sripermatur group, in tho South Kistna district 
and Sripermatur area. 

Order TaxodtacejE. 

Genus Echmostrohua,^ Schimp. 

Echinostrohus expansua** Schimp sp. 

1876. Fcistmantel, Kach I’lora, 1. e., PI. IX, 6-9 j X, fig. 8, 4. 

1877. Jabalpur Flora, 1. c., p. 97, PI. XIX, 4-5. 

Upper Qondwdnaa: a. Sripermatur group, South Kistna district 
(Vemaveram) ; h. Jabalpur group, Satpura and South Ilewah basin; e, 
Umia group, Kach. 

Echinostrohus rajmalmlenais,^^ Feistm. 

1877. Fcistmantel, Eajmahal Flora, 7. a., p. (90) 142, FI. XLV, fig. 3. 

Upper Gondwdnas ; a. Rdjmahdl group, Rajmahal hills, 6. Sripermatur 
group, Sripermatur area. 

* Makros (gr.) <= largo; ptcron (gr ) = the wing, 
f Pachys (gr.) = thick ; phyllum (gr.) = the leaf, 

J DiTaricatuB (lat.) = spread. 

$ With two kinds of loaves. 

II Peregrinus (lat.) — strange, foreign, 
f Echinus (lat.) a: urchin, strobus (lat.) = the cone. 

Expanded, spread out. 

"* ft Appertaining to the Kajmahll hills. 
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Echinostrohm rhomhicaSf* Peistm. 

1877. Foistmantel, Jabalpur Flora, 1. 9.,.p. 98, FI. XI,Jlgs. 6-11. 

1879. Madras coast Flora, I, e., p. 220, PI. XII, fig. lO'. 

Upper Oondwdnas a. Sripermatur group in tho Sripormatur ai'ca ; h. 
Jahalpur group South Kewah barsin. 

Genus BracliypJiyllum,\ Bgt. 

Brachyphyllum mammillare,% Lindl. and Hutt. 

1877. Jabalpur Flora, 1. e., p. 96, PI. X, fig. 12, XI, 2-3; XII; XIII, 

Upper Qondwdnas ; Jahalpur group, Satpuia and South licwah basin. 

Order Taxaceae. 

Genus Taxites, Bgt. 

Taxites plantis,^ Peistm. 

1879. Foistmantel, Madras coast Flora, 1. c., p. 221, PI. XIII, 1, 2-8 ; XIV, 1, 
2, 4, 6; XV, 2. 

Upper Qondxmnas: a. Sripermatur group. South Godavari district. 
South Kistna country and Sripermatur area ; h. JaWpur group near Bansa 
in South Bewah. 

Taxites tenirrimus,^ Peistm. 

1877. Feistmantel, Jabalpur Flora, 1. o., p. 98, PL VIII, 6-8 ; X, 6, 6-11. 

Upper Qondwdnas ; a. Sripermatur group at Varadveram, South Kistna 
district; h. Jabalpur group, Satpura and South Bewah basin; c. Umia 

group, Than in North Kathiawar. 

/ 

Pamily Salishurieae. 

Genus Oinglco, Thunb. 

The discovery of this interesting genus in the Jurassic beds of India, 
adds greatly to its geographical distribution. We know two fossil species 
from India. 

Gmgko crassipes,^ Peistm. 

1877. Foistmantel, Roc. Geol. Survey of Indio, Vol. X, Pt. 4, p. 197, flg. 6, 7. 
1879. Madras coast Flora, 1. e., p. 221, PI. XV, figs. 6-9, XVI, 13. 

Upper Qondwdnas : Sripermatur group, South Godavari district and 
Sripermatur area. • 

* Rhombic. 

t Brachys (gr.) = short, phyllum (gr.) »= leaf. 

* i Mammillaris (lot.) = elevated. 

$ Planus (lat.) =< flat. 

II Very tender. 

IT With a thick stalky 
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Gingko lohata* Feistm* 

1877. Fcistmantol, llccord etc, I, p. 187, fig. 4, 5. 

1877. Jabalpur Flora, 1. e., p. 98, PI. 1, fig. 1. 

Ujjyer OonJwdms; Jabalpur group, Slier river, Satpura basin, together 
with Qlompteris. • 

Genus Euryphyllam,^ Feistm. 

Euryphyllum whiUianmi,X Feistm, 

1879. Feistmontcl, Talchir Karharbari Flora, Goadwdna Flora, Vol. Ill, p. 26, 
PI. XXI, fig. 1. . 

Loioer Qondic&nas: Karharbari beds, Karharbari coalfield, 

Genus ItJiipidopsis,^ Schmalh. 

Khipidopsis densinervis,\\ Feistm. 

1880. Feistmuntcl, Damudii, Panclict Flora, Goudwdaa Flora, Vol. Ill, p. 5.5. 

Lower Goitdwunas: Kainthi (iianiganj) group South Godavari dis¬ 
trict. * 

Tliere is another^species, from the Barakar group in the Aurunga 
coaldeld, which closely resembles liliipidopsis gingkoides, Schmalh., from 
the Petschora country, North Eastern Russia. 

Inceutje sedis. 

There are several other fossils, which apparently belong to the Coniferae, 
but the position of which is not quite certain. 

Fhcenicopsk,^, Heer sp. 

1877. Fcistmantol, Jabalpur Flora, 1. c., p. 99. 

Upper Qondicdnas ; Jabalpur group, Sher river, Sdtpura basin. 

Czekanowskia,** Hoer sp. 

1877. Feistmantel, 1. e., p. 99. 

Upper Gondwdnas ; Jabalpur group near Jabalpur, Sdtpura basin. 
Seeds and Stems. 

In the lower Gondwdnas there occur certain seeds, most of them being 
winged, which from their analogy with similar seeds described from else- 

• Lobed. « 

t Eurys (gr.) - broad. 

I Proper name. 

{ Bhipis (gr.) « a fon; opsis (gr.) « appearance, 
y Densus (latin) close; nerrus (lat.) = rdn. 

* 1 Phiiuix a. a palm, opsis appearance. 

f •' Proper name. ^ 
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Tvhere have to be classed as coniferous seeds; Jthey remind mostly'of Sama- 
ropsiSf specimens of which were figured by Heer_from the Jura of E. 
Siberia and the Amur countries and by Prof. Schmalhausen from the Altai, 
Tunguska river, and the Potschora country. 

From the shales at Mdngli (C. Prov.) and from the iron shales of the 
Haniganj coalfield, there are known fragments of stems, which appear to 
be also of coniferous plants, but they are at present of very little impor¬ 
tance, being very fragmentary. 

I have thought it more practical and more true to nature to treat of 
the plant remains in a systematical (biological) order from the whole Gond- 
wana system together, not grouping them according to the divisions of 
*' Lower” and “ Upper Gondwanas,” as it is now known that this system 
also geologically forms a continuous series, and from this point of view it 
is then also easier to form an adequate idea, as to the Homotaxis of the 
system, especially if wo consider that most of the plants formerly considered* 
characteristic of the lower GondwaAs fi'cely pass into the “ upper portion,” 
as can be gathered from the foregoing pages. 


ANIMALIA.' 

Animal remains as a rule are not very numerous in the groups of the 
Gondwdna system, only in those groups where marine animals occur together 
with the plants or are contained in beds intercalated with the plant bed, 
the animal remains are more numerous. 

1 shall proceed in a biological order. 

ANNULOIDA. 

' EcniNODEBMATA.* 


Very rare. 


OpJiiura,f sp. 


1879. Madras coast Flora, I, e., p. 224. 

Upper Gondwanas ; Sripermatur group, South Kistna district. 


ANNULOSA. 

Cjiustacea. 

CandonaX Jeotaensis,^ Jones. 

1862. Monograph of fossil Eatherieaf Pulaoontographical Soc., p, 127. 
Upper Gondwanas: Kota beds, near Sironcha, middle Godavari. 

Kstheria\\ kotaensis, Jones. 

1862. Ih., 1. e., p. 81. 

Upper Gondwanas: group and locality the same. 


* Echinos (gr) <= a spine ; derma (gr.) = skin, 
t Ophis (gr.) =. snake; ura (gr.) » tail, referring to the thinness of t 
t Proper name. \ Locality Kota. I! Proper lypr ' 
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JEstherim mangaliensiSf* Jones. 

1862. Falosontogr. Society, Monogpr. fossil Esiheriee, p. 76, FI. II, 16-23. 

Lower Oondwdnas .• (?) Kdmthi group at Mdngli, South of Ndgpur. 

This species was also identified by Prof. Geinitz from rhatic beds of 
the Argentine Republic. 

Besides this larger form, there also occurs another smaller kind, which 
appeal’s to be identical with a similar form in the Pauchet rocks of -the 
Raniganj coalfield, near Assensole. 

JErgonf comp. harrowemis,\ McCoy. • 

1877. Feistmantel, Rec. Gool. Survey of India, Vol. X, p. 193, ot flg. 8. 

Vpjgor Qondwdnas: Sripermatwr group at Yemaver^am, South Kistna 
district. 


Class MOL]^SOA.§ 

Representatives of this class have hitherto been found in the upper 
Gondwanas only. 


Order BEAcnTOPODA-.jl 

Many Srachiopoda occur in the Umia group in Kaeh, in beds inter¬ 
calated with the plant beds, while there is a form of a JRhynchonella in the 
Sripermatur group in the same beds with the plants. 

Order LAMELLIBEANCniATA.^ 

These occur in the Sripermatur group at Ragavapuram (South Goda¬ 
vari district), Yemaveram (South Kistna district) and of the Sripermatur 
ai’ea; most of them are of the same genera (and apparently also of the 
same species) by which and' especially by the common occurrence of the 
same Ammonites the groups of these three districts may safely be corre¬ 
lated, even without reference to the fact that the Floras also are of the 
same character. 

In the Umia group of Kach there are many. lamellibranchiaia 
(bivalves) of which I shall mention especially two, as they also occur in 
the Tripetty sandstones on the S. £. Coast (South Godavari), which 
represent the Umia group. 

i 

* Locality M&ngli. 
t Mytholog. name. 

X Locality Barrow. 

§ Mollis (lat.) soft, tender. 

,• y Brachion (gr.) = an ann; pus (gr.) *« a foot. 

f Lamella (lat.) bronchia (gr.) »» gill (having lamellar gills). 
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Hgonia* Smeei,\ Sow. 

1841, Trans. G«ol. Soc. Lond., Yol, V, pp. 715, 716, FI. LXI, fig. 6. 

Upper Oondwdnaa : Umia group at Bururia and other places in Kach; 
and at Innaparazpolliam, about 30 miles North West of Coconada. 


Trigonia ventrico8a,f Kraus. 

1850. Eraus N. Act. Acad. Loop. Car., Vul. XXII, Ft. 2, pp. 456-158, FI. 49, 
fig. 2j 

1879. Manual Geology of Indio, p. 261, fig. 

Upper Gondwdnae r Umia group same localities. 

There are other bivalves figured and described by Sowerby (/. e.)y from 
Kach, but it is not necessary to enumerate them here, as all the bivalves as 
well as the Cheteropda (of which there are however not many) have still 
to be properly worked out and described. 


CepTialopoda.% 

The C^halopoda of the Jurassic rocks of Kach have already been 
figured and described in Ser. IX of the Faleeontologia iudica, and I shall 
therefore not quote them here. 

I mention this order only on account of one form of Ammonites, which 
is common to the shales at Baguvapuram (South Godavri district) the 
shales at Yerndvcram and other places (South Kistna district) and the 
Sripermatur area, and helps to correlate the beds of these three areas. 


VERTEBRATA.il 

Pisces. 

Remains of fishes are not uncommon in the upper Gondwanas, while 
in the lower Gondwdnas they are extremely rare. 

Ganoid fishes. * 

The only remains of fishes in the lower Gondwdnas are scales of 
ganoid fishes. They were first mentioned by the late Rev. Mr. Hislop.^ 
One or two specimens are amongst the collections of the Geological Survey 
of India. 

In the upper Gondwdnas fishes are more numerous; they were partly 
described in the Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. London, and partly only recently 
in the Palseontologia Indica. 

* Treis (gr.) three; gonia (gr.] — angle - the trianglod shelL 
, t Proper name. 

} Yentriooaus (lat.) » blown up. 

§ Eephale (gr.) s the head; pous (gr.) >* the foot 

J| Yertebra « a backbone. 

V Quar. Jour. Geolog. Soo. Load., YoL XYll, p. 347. 

28 
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9 

They are all from the limestones at Eota, near Sironcha, Central 
Provinces (Kota Mal6ri beds). The following have hitherto been described. 

Dapedim* egertoni,f Sykes. 

Quart. Joum. Gcol. Soc. Lond., Yol. IX, p. 362. 

Aeehtnodus ... Egorton, ib., Yol X, p. 367.' 

Egeiton, Pal. ind. Ser.t, lY, 2, pp. 6-8, PI. II, 3-6. 

LepidotmX hrevieepSy^ Egort. 

Quart. Jonm. Geol. Soc., Yol. X, p. 371, PI. XII. 

L. calcaratu8,\\ Egert. 

Pal. ind., 1. e., p. 3, PI. Ill, 2-3. 

\ 

L. deeeanemisf^ Egert. 

Quart. Jouxn. Gool. Soc., Yol. VII, p. 272, PI. XV. 

, L. hngicepe** Egert. ^ 

Ibid., Yol. X, p. 371, PI. XII. 

X. paehylepi8f-\\ Egert. 

Pal. ind., 1. e., p. 2, PI. I. 

TetragonolepuXX anali8,§§ Egert. 

Ibid.,'p. 6, FI. II, fig. 1. 

21 o/dhami, Egert. 

Ibid., p. 3, PI. II, fig. 1. 

• 27. rugo8U8,\\\\ Egert. 

Ibid., p. 6, PI. II, fig. 2. 


* Dapedon (gr.) a a pavement, 
t Proper name, 
t IiCpidotoB (gr.) >:= scaly. 

{ Shortbeaded. 
y Calcar (lat.) « a spur. 

^ Deccan. 

«• Longboadod. i 

tt With thick scales. 

With four-angled scales. 

§( Anal. 

' HD Bugged. 
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Dipnoi* 

This order includes the interesting genus Oerqtodm^^ which is not 
uncommon in the red clays of the (Kota) group at Maldri, in 

the middle Godavari basin, South of Chanda. 

They were originally described and figured by the late Dr. Oldham in 
the Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, Vol. I, pp. 300-307. 
Four species were then dlstingi:fl8hed-, viz.^ Oerat. hislopianuSf Oerat. 
htmterianus, Cerat. oblongus and Cerat. vimpa. These Geratodus^teeth 
were recently rc-exainined by Prof. Miall and discussed and figured in 
the Palajontologia Indica, Ser. IV, Pt. 2, pp. 9-17, PI. IV. He however 
adopts three species only, classing C. oblongus as a synonym of 0. virapa, 

Ampuibia.J 

Labgrinthodontia.% 

. JBraclyops'^ laticepsf^ Ow. 

1855. Owen, Quart. Journ. Qool. Soc. Lond., Vol. IX, p. 37, PI. II. 

1879. Manual, f3ool. India, Vol. I, p. 10, figure. 

Lower Qondwanas .• Shales at Maugli.^ 

Oonioglgptm** longirostris,^[\ Huxley. 

1865. Huxley, P.aL ind. Ser. IV, I, pp. 3-6,1’l. VI. 

1879. Lydekkor, ib. Sor., IV, 3, p. 17, PI. HI, pp. 14-15. 

. Lotcer Oondwdnas : Pancitet groitp, near Deoli South West of Assen- 
Bole, on the Damuda river, liaiiiganj coalfield. 

PachggoniaXX incurvata,^^ Huxl. 

1866. Huxley, 1. e , pp. 6-7, figs. 1-2. 

1879. Lydckker, /, c., pp. 18-19, PI. HI, figs. 12-13. 

Lower Oondwdnas ; Locality same as above. 

Arc1iego8auru8,\{\\ (?)sp. ? 

18G4. Joum. As. Soc. Bong., Vol. XXXIII, pp. 336, 443. 

1872. Dr. Oldham Roc. Gool. Surv. India, Vol. IV, p. 70. 

• Dis (gr.) twice; pnoe (gr.) = breadth, 
t Keras (gr.) horn ; odous (gr.) = tooth. ^ 

J Amphi (gr.) == both; bios (gr.) = life. 

{ liabyrinthoa (gr.) =» a labyrinth; odous (gr.) = tooth,roforring ta tho structuie 

o£ tho tooth- ^ 

H Short-faced. 

51 Broadheadod. 

•• Gonia (gr.) - angle (of tho mandible) ; glyptos (gr.) - sculpture, 
ft With a long snout. 

%X Paohys (gr.) = thick; gonia (gr.) =* an angle. 

Incurved. 

HQ Tho ancient Saurianc 
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1873. H. B. Mcdlicott, Mem. G. 8. Ind., Yol. X, p. 169. 

1876. H. F. Blonford, Qii. J. G. Soc. London, Vol. XXXI, p. 622. 

1879. Feistmantel, Beo. G. 8. India, Yol. XII, pp. 73, 78. 

1880. Lydekker, J. A. S. Bengal, Yol. XLIX, p, 12. 

A skull of a Labyrinthodont animal is referred to this genus, although 
it appears that it was never thoroughly examined or figured. 

Lower Qondw&nae ; Bijori horizon ( ?= Eaniganj group) of the 
Satpura basin, near Bijori in the up^r Denwa valley; the name pf the 
horizon is taken from this locality. 

* *■ 

. Eeptiiia.* 

These are more numerously represented. 

Lacertilia. ^ 

HyperodapedoUf^ sp. Huxley. 

1868. Huxley, Qu. J. Gool. Soo. Load., Yol. XXY, figure, pp. I38*l5l. 

1879. Manual, Geology, India, p. 153, and figure. 

1880. Lydekker, J. A. S. B., p. 14. 

1880. Feistmantel, Bee. Geol. Soc. India, Yol. XII, Ft. 8, p. 189. 

Upper Qondwdnas .* (Kota) Maleri beds, at Mal6ri, Middle Godavari 
basin, C. Frov.; at Tiki in the South Eewah basin. 

Crocodilia.X 

Parasuchus,^ (higlopi MSS. Huxley). 

1870 and 1876. Huxley, Qo. J. G. Soo. London, Yob. XXYI, p. 49, XXXI, 
p. 423. 

1870. Lydekker, Fal. ind. Ser. lY, 3, p. 36 
1880. Feistmantel, B. G. S. India, Yol. XIII, p. 189. 

Upper Qondwdnae ; Same as preceding. 

Parasuchian crocodile; Scute. 

1879. Lydekker, Fal. ind. Ser. lY, 3, p. 80, FI YI, fig. 8. 

Upper Oondwdnat: Denwa group^ Denwa river near Jhirpa, N. E. of 
Fachmari. 


Parasuchian crocodile, Vertebra. 

1877. Lyde^^er, B. G. S. I., Yol. X, p. 34. 

1870. Lydekker, Pal ind. Ser. lY, 3, p. 81. * 

Upper Qondwdnas: Chari group, near Chari in Each. 

C 

* Bepto (lat} a to crawl. 

t Hyperos (gr.) a pestle, club; dapedon (gr.) « a pavement, re&Ring to the 
aixangement of the teeth. 

J Crocodiles. 

i Fara (gr.) <» prefix, expressuig a* oompariaon suchos « a local name of the 
Cffj codfle in Egypt. 
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Sawn^terygia. 

Pleeioeaurua* indicm^ fl'yd*" 

1879. Wyiine, Geology of Kach; Mem. Geol. Survey of India, Yol. IX, p. 129, 
(mentions the jaw.) 

1879. Lydokker, Pal. ind. Ser.,»IV, 3, p. 28. PI. VI, flg. 1. 

Up^er Qondw&naa: ZTmia grouja, near Bururia, Kach. 

Anomodontiai 

Di<^nodonX orientalis,§ Huxley. 

1866. Hukley, Pal. ind. Ser., IV, 1, pp. 8-11, Pis. Ir—V. 

1879. Lydokker, ib. Ser. IV, 3, pp. 1-17, PL I, II, III, 1-11. 

Lower Qondwdnas : Panchet group, near Deoli, Damuda river, S. W. 
Assensole, lianiganj coalfield. 


Leinosauria. 

^ Ankistrodon\\ indicm, Huxley. 

1866. Huzloy, 1. e., pp. 11-12, figure on p. 12. 

1879. Lydokker, 1. e., p. 17. 

Lower Qondwdms : Same as preceding. 

Concluding remarks. 

This sketch being merely written to convey an idea as to the amount 
and character of the fossils hitherto known from the interesting Gondwana 
system in India, without the intention of any extensive discussion of its 
age, the correlation of the groups, or of all the views hitherto proposed 
and disputed, 1 shall conclude with a few remarks regarding the chief 
peculiarities of the fossils of the system. 

1. Four of the genera of plants in the lower Gondwdnas are also 
met with in the lower coalmeasures of Australia (mz. New South Wales), 
these are :— Phyllotheea, Verfebraria, Qloaaopterie and Noggerathiopeis, 
they are, however, more developed in the upper coalmeasures (New Castle- 
beds), at the top of the palaeozoic epoch, where we also find the first 
appearance of Qangamopteria. By means of these four genera our Damuda 
Series were formerly correlated with the Australian beds. But while entirely 
admitting the fact of this common occurrence, we can now state, that 
Phyllotkeca on the other hand is very abundant in the Jurassic beds of 

* Flesios (gr.) » ndfir; Sauros; (gr.) » a lizard. 

t Indian. 

X Dis (gr.) « twice; Eyon (gr.) » dog; odus (gr.) = a tooth. 

I Oriratal. 

g Ankistron (gr.) ■> a hook; odus (gr.) » a tooth. 
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Siberia, the Amur countries and Italy; Vertehraria^ Qhssopteris and 
iNoggerathiopsiapw.ss into tbe upper Gondwdnas in India; and Noggcr- 
athiopsis lias a very close relation in the Jui-a of the Altai, the Tunguska 
river and the Petschora country and Oangamopteris is in Australia chiefly 
developed in the Bacchua-marsh beds whicl\ are considered to be mesozoic. 

2. On the other hand in the Gondwana system, both in the lower 
and upper portions, there are many forms, which have no representatives 
in the Australian coalmoasuros, though related forms occur in the*highor- 
(meszoic) beds elsewhere. 

Thus we have very abundantly in the Talchirs the genus Qanga~ 
mopteris, which under similar circumstances occurs in the Bacchus«marsh 
beds (mesozoic) in Victoria. 

In the Xarharbari beds there js again abundantly represented Oanga- 
inopteris; and besides it Neuropteridium (single pinnate Neuropteris of 
the Trias) and Toltzia (permian, but especially Triassie). 

In the Oamuda Series there is Schizoneum (Trias-Khiitic) a Gyathea 
(jurassic) a DicTcsonia (related to some Jurassic form.s) Asphnium lohitbyense 
(Jurassic) and another form, belonging with a species from the upper beds 
in Australia probably also to this typo ; tlicro is a Merianoptcris (Trias in 
Europe) ; there are forms of Ilacroianiopferis (related with mesozoic 
forms, one is in the Wianamatta beds in Australia) and there are other 
teemopieroul plants with mesozoic aflinities ; 

Of Cgcadeacea wo have £terophylhm, Anomozamites imdOJossozamites 
which are predominantly (for the hist named) or exclusively (for the two 
last named) mesozoic. 

Of coniferous plants there is Hhipulopsis (of the Jura in the Petschora 
country N. llussia) one of the Salisburece, and Cyclopitys, of the Jura in 
Siberia, and Toltzia (predominantly Triassie). 

There are also some seeds with mesozoic aflinities. 

In the Panchet division there is Schizoneuray Fecopt. concinna and 
Cyclopt. pnchyrhacJkis which are Triassie and Rhiitic. 

3. The Upper Gondwana plants do not require any further explana¬ 
tion. 

4. But there is, in Kach, the interesting case, that a Flora of middle 
jurassic type is intercalated with and overlaid by animals of uppermost * 
Jurassic age. 

6. The animal remains of any importance from the lower Gondwanas, 
hitherto known, are fresh-water and land vertebrates/Ptsces, Batraehia and 
Beptilia) the relations of which were discussed by Mr. Lydekker, in his 
above-mentioned paper in this Journal. 

The animals of the Upper Gondw&nas are somewhat more varied oon- 
"^sisting both of laud and fresh water animals and of marine animals. 
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The former are represented by interesting fishes and Reptilia which 
show various ranges, when compared with European relations. 

. The marine animals are on the whole jurassib, representing various 
groups, up to uppermost Jurassic. 

With these few remarks ,I conclude my sketch of the Gondw^na 
fossils } my object will have been gained if I succeed in drawing general 
attentkm to these interesting remains but more especially that of thoso 
whom in charge oE collieries or quarries and so induce them to bo 
careful in lookipg out for specimens. I also desiro to show to the scientific 
world, partic\;ilarly of Europe, how much has already been accomplished, 
by the small body of- officor.s employed in these areas, who have many a 
time to carry on their work under most unfavourable circumstances. 


^^W.~~-A.ddUional note on the identyieation of the ancient diamond mines' 
visited ly Tavernier.—By V. Ball, M. A., F. G. S. 

* [Received July 2nd; Read July 6th, 1881,] 

I return to this subject as since my last paper was published I 
have obtained some additional information on the subject, part of which is 
the direct result of the publication of that paper, and the remainder is 
in further illustration of the views put forward in it. 

IIaolconda. —By applying what seemed to be a legitimate arithmetical 
test to the figures given by Tavei*uier as indices- of the position of this 
place, the conclusion was arrived at that it was to bo identified with 
Kawduconda on the Tungabhadra river. The chief objection to this view 
was that we had no independent knowledge wliatever of there ever having 
been diamond mines there, but since, as a matter of fact, nothing was known 
of the Geology, it seemed possible that diamond bearing rocks might occur 
there. As- an alternative the only other place I could suggest was 
Bamulkota, to which indeed some of Tavernier’s stages pointed, but, on 
the system of calculation adopted, this locality did not seem to fit so well. 
I did not venture to write on this subject without doing my best to obtain 
local information, but as it did not come, or rather as that which was received 
was more of the nature of speculation than actual fact, my paper was 
printed, and it has had the advantage of leading to the final settlement of 
the one doubtful point, namely, the position of Raolconda. As will 
presently be shown b^ a quotation from liennell,. which was not included 
in my last paper, this question was discussed and, as wo now know, 
wrongly decided about 100 years ago. 

I must here first record my thanks to Mr. Maurice, H. Wilkinson, 
Secretary to the Nizam in the Public Works Department, for having done 
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all he could to obtain local information for me in Hyderabad. Mr. iB^ing on 
reading my paper has seen his way to identifying the stages between Golconda 
and Kaulconda, some of which, as being common to the routes to either 
Bawduconda or Bamulkota 1 have already noted. Mr. King’s local knowledge 
is of course invaluable in an enquiry of this kind, and I may say that I agree 
with his conclusion and adopt the necessary consequence from it that the 
league of Tavernier was not the equivalent of the modern French iMjjwe, as 
it was taken to be in my calculation, but was cnly about two mi^^ and 
therefore the Gos which contained 4 leagues was equal to 8 miles and was 
of the same, value as the Qow of Heyne.* 

The stages on Tavernier’s route and Mr. King’s identification of them 
are as follow: 

Golconda = Golconda. \ 

to Canapour = Ghunpoora Lat. 16**34’ N. Long. 78"*6''30*. 
to Parquel = Boorgul, Lat. 16®’59’ N. Long. TS® !? *30" 
to Cakenol as= Kakanoor, Lat. 16®'65' N. Long. 78“‘23' E. 
to Canal-Candanor = Kundanool, Lat. 16^ 29' N. Lon^. 78® 22'’S(y' E. 
to Setapour = Satapoor, Lat. 16®’14'‘15" N. Long. 78°'24'30" E. 
to The river = Kistua. 

to Alpour = Alumpoor, Lat. 16®‘53' N. Long. 78*'11''30® E. 
to Ganol se: Karnul. 

to Eaolconda = Eamulkota, Lat. 16®-34' Long. 78® 3'‘15''. 

The total distance is given by Tavernier as 17 goss whioh, if the gos 
equalled J.1'12 miles would be 189 miles, but by taking the gos at 8 miles, 
would be only 186 miles and as Mr. King shows that Tavernier’s route was 
not absolutely direct, the 1C miles, i. e., the excess over the direct distance 
between Golconda and Bamulkota, namely 120 miles, is at once accounted 
for. Tavernier gives the distance from his Ganol to Eaolconda as being 
2^ gos this at eight miles to the gos =: 20 miles or about the distaned from 
Karnul to Eamulkota.- There are the remains of extensive mines at 
Eamulkota and there is now no room for doubt that it was at this spot 
that Tavernier saw the diamond bearing stratum, which was very thin, 
being hooked out by means of iron rods. 

Col. Eennells’t remarks on the subject above alluded to were 
as follow: **Eaolconda, a famous diamond mine, is placed in Mr. 
Montresor’s map, about 15 G. miles to the west of EaUcotte, and 12 
from the north bank of the Kistnah; but 1 £now not on what authority. 
Tavernier, who visited Eaolconda, gives its distance from Golconda at 17 

X 

* It has been already stated in the previous paper, p: 32, that Heyne spoke of a 
unit of measure called the Qow as bang equal to 8 miles, 
t Memoir on a Map of Hindustan, p. 363. 
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gos, of four French leagues each. He crossed a river, that formed the 
'common boundary of Golconda and Vlsiapour, aboxit 4 gos, or more, before 
ho came to Raolconda: and this river can bo no otlnjf than the Beemah ; 
■which, to this day, forms the eastern boundary of Visiapour; and passes 
80 or 82 G. miles to the \Vest of Golconda, crossing tlie road from it to 
llalicotte. If we reckon the 82 miles, 13 gos: that is, forming a scale 
from the distance between Golconda and the river Beemah, each gos will be 
6*3 G.’miles in horizontal distance (or nearer three than four French 
leagues) ; and llaolconda will bo placed about 25 G. miles on the west of 
the Beemah ; or 11, cast of lialicotte*. 

“ If we take tlio gos at four French leagues, without regarding the 
proportion arising from the above calculation, it will bring Uaolconda very 
near the situation assigned it by Montresor. But 1 have nevertheless 
adopted the former, thinking it, on the whole, the most consistent. Coasar 
Frederick says, that the mines (Raolconda) are six days’ journey from 
Bisnagur: but this will apply equally to either of the above positions,” 

To which ma^ be added that it will also suit the position of Ramul- . 
kota which is under 110 miles, but in a different direction altogether, namely, « 
slightly north of east instead of nearly clue north. Csnsar Frederick’s 
original statement as translated by Thomas liickockel is as follows: “ Five 
days' journey (not six) from Bezeneger (i. e. Bijayanagar) is the place 
whore they get cliamants. I was not there but it was told me that it was 
a great place, compassed with a wall, and that they sell the earth within 
the wall for so much a squadron, and tho limits are set how deepo or how 
low they shall digge. Those diainants that are of a certain iKze and 
biggey than that size are all for the king, it is m.ariy years agone since they 
got any there.” 

Elsewhere he says that the diamonds from this region were onlled 
cliiappe to distinguish them from those from Belly and laua ( = Java ?). 

Gani Couloue of Tavernier. With reference to this mine, which is 
famous for having produced the great Mogul Diamond, Mr. King thinks 
that I have fully established its identity with the modern Kollur on the 
Kistna. Indeed had a doubt remained it would have been fully dispelled 
by a further route to Masulipatara from Golconda given separately by 
Tavernier, and which passes tbrongh Kollur or the so-called Gani. 

So far as ho has been able, Mr. King has offered tho following identifi. 
cations of the localities mentioned in Tavernier’s previously quoted itinerary. 

Montecour « ? Moonoogodoo, Lat. 17® 6" N. Long. 79® 7' 25". 

Nagelpar s=s Nagoolpad, Lat. 17® N. Long. 79" 42'. 

Savarim » Surrawaram, Lat. 16° 52' 30" Long. 79®’61' 30''. 

Mollaserou Mailacheroo. 

• P =< Telicotte in tho Kaladgi district, 
t Hakluyt’s Voyages, p. 221. 

29 
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I would direct the attention o£ any one knowing the neighbourhood 
to the identification of Almaspinde, Kaper and Eligada though indeed it is 
now of no very great importance to fix them. 

Tavernier’s route to Masulipatnm above alluded to is as follows,* the 
distances in this case being given in costes not in ffos. 

Golconda to Tenara,. 4 Gostes 

Tenara to Jatenagar, .. 12 

Jatenagar to Fatengi,. 12 

Patengi to Penguel,.. 14 

Penguel to Nagelpar (Nagoolpad),. 12 

Nagelpar, to Lakabaron (Lukkarum). 11 

Lakabaron to Coulour (Kollur),. 

There runs a great river by the town of Coulour, which 
falls into the gulf of Bengala near Masulipatam. 

Coulour to Kith Kaly,. 12 

Kah Kaly to Beyouar (Bezwada),. 6 

Near Beyouar you must repays the river of Coulour 

{i. e., Kistna) Beyouar to Vouchir, . 4 

Vouchir to Nilimor. 4 

Half Avay between Vouchir and Nilimor you cross a 
great river on a timber floating bridge. 

Nilimor to Milmol,. 6 

Milmol to Masulipatam,. 4 


4 Costes 

12 



12 

1 ) 


14 

»> 


12 


17 miles. 

11 

n 

15 „ 

11 

it 

15^ „ 

12 

6 




4 

>9 


4 

99 


6 

99 


4 

99 



It would be useless to attempt to fit Tavernier’s distances too closely 
with modern mcasusements, but it would seem from the equivalent 
measurements in miles, taken from the map, that the coste here was 
under I 3 miles. Tavernier'speaks of the badness of the roads which no 
doubt necessitated many turnings. He praises the palkis, wherein “ you 
are carried with more speed than in any part of India.” 

The value of the rati in Tavernier’s time is a sore puzzle. He gives it 
as equal to grains; th^se in my calculation of the weight of the great» 
Mogul diamond, as it was when he saw it, I treated of as French grains 
the equivalent of which would be 2'7 English grains, and I stated that if 
instead of this we could put into the equation 1‘84 or more properly 
1'848 we should get out the exact weight of the Koh-i-Nur, Now accord* 
iug to Mr. E. Thomas, F. B. S.f the old rati in themormed Hindu system 

* Travels, Part II, Book I. Chapter XI, p. 69. 
t Percy’s metallurgy, silver and gold, 876. 
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— 1*75 grains and in Akbar’s time = 1*935 grains, the mean of these or 
1*8437 was so near the required figure that the matter appeared settled; 
but in Capt. Hamilton’s ‘ Hast Indies’ dated 1727 there is a very full table 
of weights in which the rati is stated to be equal to 3^ grains English, so 
that one may fairly despair of solving tliis question. 

In reference to the myth regarding the method of obtaining diamonds 
described by Marco Polo, Nicolo Conti and many others, not omitting Siudbad 
the Sailor, I have, since my paper -vmbs printed, met with numerous accounts 
of sacrificial rights connected with tliu opening of mines. The late 
Mr. M. Pryar when visiting a tin-washing at Maleewoon in Tenasserim 
was requested to take ofE his boots as ho was told that on a former occasion 
a European visitor having walked up to the stream without having doiMiBo, 
the guardian spirit took ofiPence, and the supply of tin ceased till the washers 
had gone to the expense of sacrificing two buffaloes. 

Of espocial interest as accounting for the wooden structure which 
Nicolo Conti supposed was for the 2 >urposo of flinging the pieces of meat 
from one mountSin to another is a descrqflion by Dr. John Anderson of a 
sacrifice witnessed b^' himself during*his ex^ieditiou to Yunan. Two 
buffaloes were offered up by the Kliakyens to the Nats or evil spirits. 
The animals having been slaughtered over two bamboo altars were cut up 
and the moat distributed, certain portions with cooked rice being placed on 
a lofty bamboo scaffolding for the use of the N4ts. The N4ts under such 
circumstances would infallibly be represented by birds, and among the birds, 
in most of the hilly regions of India there would probably bo included 
some of the common white scavenger vultui*es (Neophron). Curiously enough 
one of the early accounts mentions white eagles, among the birds which 
carried away the meat with diamonds sticking to it. A naturalist, however, 
would object to the idea of this bird carrying anything in talons or bill, it 
would devour the offering on the spot. Thu rest of the story is doubtless 
due to the fertile imagination of a traveller wlio supposed the preliminary 
sacrifice to be part of the actual process of finding diamonds. 

In concWfcion it may bo stated that the forthcoming volume on the 
Economic Geology of India contains a full resmni of information on these 
subjects and that there is also one though loss complete in a small volume 
recently published on the Diamonds, Gold and Coal of India. 
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XIV.— List of Diurnal'Le^\^ 0 '^\^t&inhahitinff the Nicobar Islands.—By 

J. Wood-Mason, Deputy Superintendent, Indian Museum, Calcutta, 

and Lionel de Nice'ville. 

[Received January 1st;—Road'March 2nd, 1881.] 

(With a Woodcut.) ’ 

In Mr. F. Moore’s paper on ‘ The Leiiidopterous Fauna of the Anda¬ 
man and Nicobar Islands’* only 33 species of Rbopalocera are recorded from 
all the numerous islands of the latter group. The Museum has, during the 
past and present years, received from Mr. F. A. de lioepstorif several small 
C(^||ptions of Nicobar butterdies numbering some 42 distinct species, of 
which 25 have not been previously recorded; and, since^ this paper was 
read, we have been indebted to the kindness and courte.sy of Lieut.-Colonel 
T. Cadell, V. C., Cliiof Commissioner of the Andaman and Nicobar Islands, 
for a collection consisting of very numtu'ous individuals of about 23 species, 
eight of which we had not before obtained and five of whicl. prove to be new 
to the Islands; so that in all there have pas.sod through our hands, 17 species 
of which 30 are now for the first time recorded; this number, of which 4 
are new to science and 3 are described as varieties of known forms, added 
to the 31 previously recorded brings up the total of species known from 
these islands to G4. 

In the absence of Danais chrysippiia one cannot help speculating as 
to what Nicobar females of Ilypolimnas misippus may be like: are they 
dark-coloured like the males or do they mimic some other red Danais f 

LEPIDOPTERA EHOPALOCERA. 

Family NYMPHALID^. 

■ Subfamily Danain.®. 

■1. Danais limniace. 

Tap. limniace, Cramer, Pap. Exot., 1776, vol. i, pi. B9, figs. D, E. 

Nankowri Island (Moore). One male and two females^rom Eiamorta 
(Colonel Cadell), 

2. Danais acileoides.' 

J). eyleoidea, Felder, Wien. Entom. Monatschr., 1860, vol. iv, p. 898, J ; Verb. 
Kool.-bot. Gesellsch. Wien, 1862, vol. sii, p. 486; mn Boiad. ^ 

JD. grammica, Moore, Proc. Zool. Soc. Lend., 1877, p. 681. 

Four males and six females from Nankowri, one male from Great 
Nicobar (Sambelong), and two males and. one female from Kar Nicobar, 
all absolutely identical in structure, markings, and colour with one another 
^ « Froo. Zool. Soc. Lond., 1877, p. 680. 
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and with specimens from Bangoon {J. TF.-M); and Felder states that his 
specimens from the Great Nicobar agree with the typical ones from Malacca 
in the Malay peninsula, ' 

The specimens obtained by Mr. Meldola on Kamorta Island doubtless 
belong to this species and not^ to D. grammiea (Boisduval), which is 
apparently restricted to South India and Ceylon (D. ccglanica) : it is, 
to say the least, improbable that two such closely allied varieties should 
inhabit tlie same limited area (Kamorta, Nankowri, Great Nicobar, and 
Kar Nicobar Islands). Nankowri, Kamorta, and Trinkut Islands (Colonel 
Cadell), 

3. Danais similis, var. kicobabica, nov. 



Upperaide. ^ 9 . Underside. 

^. Nearest bo D. exprompa^ Butler, from Ceylon, from the figure* 
of which species (probably that of a female, though the sex is not stated) 
it differs, in the anterior wing, in having the streak in the base of the 
interno-median area broader, occupying all but tlie entire breadth o&the 
space, shorter, and marked along the middle by a linear streak (instead of 
being divided into two long and narrow streaks connected at the base only); 
and, in the posterior wing, in having the cell entirely subdiaphanous 
greenish or bluish white except for two excessively fine and faint longi¬ 
tudinal and apically-divergent dusky lines much as in Z), juventa (instead 
of being divided by two very broad and black ones into two streaks, the 
posterior of which is strongly recurved at its free end), the discal series 
of bluish streaks immediately beyond the coll much narrower and shorter, 
and the ground-colour around them consequently of greater extent and 
giving to this portion of the wing a much darker appearance, again much 
as in D. Juventa. 

The male differs from the female in the bluish markings of both wings 
being of a much deeper shade and, with the exceptions to be stated, larger; 

• Mo^, * Lep. Ceylon,' pi. 2, fig. 2, ?. 
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in the anterior wing being narrower and externally slightly emarginate 
(instead of well-rounded), with its outer subniarginal series of spots re¬ 
duced to small B])ecks, and the three posterior ones of its inner series 
externally distinctly tridentate; and in the posterior wing being also 
apparently somewhat narrower and less rqunded externally, with both series 
of submarginal spots much smaller,—with its two posterior veins margined 
on both sides with fuscous of a far lighter and duller tint than the rest 
of the ground,—and with the submedian one of them more prominent with 
the wing-membrane on each side of it raised into a slight fold and the two 
light streaks that bound it dirty wlntey-brown : the male of this species is, 
in fact, provided with a distinct, though little-specialized, sexual ihark or 
scent-gland. 

Length of anterior wing, $ 1'5, 2 1'55; wheneex expanse = S 31, 
$ 3'2 inches. 

One male and three females, the latter agreeing exactly with one 
another, from Great Nicobar. 

D. vulgaris, Butler, from Upper Tenasserim, Malac»a, and Borneo, D. 
exprompta from Ceylon, D.juventa from Java, and D. nicoharica from the 
Nicobars appear to us to be only constant geographical varieties of D. similis 
from Formosa and China. Mr. Butler in describing the first-named species 
(Ent. Month. Mag., 1874, vol. xi, p. 161) gives ‘ Nepal, Bengal’ as localities 
for it in addition to Singapur and Borneo. This is probably a mistake; we 
have seen no specimen of it from any region further to the west than 
Upper Tenasserim. 

4. Da 17AIS PiSlIPPUS. 

One male and two females from Nankowri Island; five males from 
Ear Nicobar ; also Eamorta (Moore). Numerous specimens of both sexes 
from Kamorta and Nankowfi {Colonel Oadell). 

6. Danais heoesippps, var. nesipptis. 

JD. nesippus, Felder, Verb. zool.-bot. Gesellsch. Wion, 1862, vol. xii, p. 486, $ ; 
Roise Novara, Lop., p. 347, S ? • 

Four males and five females from Nankowri Island; and Great Nicobar 
(Felder). 

6. EuPLfflA (MaCEOPL(EA) PH<EB¥S. 

Euplcea pkoebus, Butler, Proc. Zool. Soc. Lon^., 1866, p. 270, d %. 

Maeroplma phmbua, Butler, Joum. Linn. Soc. Lond., Zoology, 1878, vol. xiv, p. 292. 

One very fine male from Ear Nicobar Island agreeing (except in its 
rather larger size, its expanse being-5*3 inches) exactly with continental 
'‘'specimens from Cherra Funji. 
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7. EitpiiCba (Salpinx) notab^. 

Euplaa novara, Folder, Vorh, zool.-bot. GcscllBch. Wion, 1862, toI. zii, p. '182, 
S ; id., Roiea Novara, Lep., p. 317, pi. 39, fig. 7, d • ^ 

Kar Nicobar (Felder). 

• 

8. EuPIrfEA ESPEBI. 

Eupltsa espert, Felder, Vorh. zool.-bot. GcseUach. Wien, 1862, vol. xii, p. 482, 
¥, from Kar Nicobar. 

Euplcea fraueitfeldii, Id., ibid., p. 479, , from Coylon; Eeiso Novara, Lop., 

p. 342, cT $, pi. 41, fig. 4, d , fi-om Ceylon! 

Euplcea feldM, Butler, Proc. Zool. Soc. Lond., 1866, p. 276, g, from Sumatra. 

Euplcea lorquinii, Folder, Reise Novara, Lop., p. 340, d ?) from Southern 
China. 

Two males and two females from Pulo Kondul; three males and a female 
from Kamorta; and six males and three females from Trinkut Islands. 

Of the males from Pulo Kondul, one differs from the speeimen de¬ 
scribed and figured by Felder in the ‘ Novara Reise’ solely in presenting 
no trace of a cellular spot in either wing, in having a minute whitish 
dot intercalated between the first and sefiond and another larger added 
at the posterior end of the submarginal series of spots on the upperside, 
and a short linear cellular mark in the riglit wing only (instead of a 
geminated one in both wings) with a still shorter streak (obsolete in the 
left) beyond it on the underside, of the anterior pair of wings; and in 
there being only a very indistinct cellular point present in the right wing, 
and in the minute geminated spot (»= the foremost of the submarginal 
series) between the third median veinlet and the discoidal vein being 
absent from both wings, of the posterior pair on the underside. The other 
male differs from the preceding in having, on the upperside of both anterior 
wings, distinct shadows of the rounded white cellular spots of the under¬ 
side, the second dot in the submarginal series absent, the two discal spots 
larger, and, on the underside, a discal oval violet-white spot just behind the 
subcostal followed from before, backwards by two linear marks beyond 
the end of the cell, all three faintly marked on the upperside and larger in 
the left than in the right wing; on the underside of the posterior wings it 
presents a distinct rounded cellular spot smaller than those of the anterior 
wings and a submarginal series of minute dots commencing in one wing 
with the geminated one, in the other between the two discoidal veinlets and 
both ending between the submedian and first median veinlet; and on the 
upperside, no trace of cellular spots, but the submarginal series much as 
below. The two females differ from one another chiefiy in the size of the 
markings, and from Felder’s description in having, on the upperside, three 
discal white spots (one cellular) with a streak in front of the two extra¬ 
cellular ones, eight submarginal ones with, in one specimen, two linear 
dashes between the ^st of the series and the subscostal spot, and, on 
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the underside, a small spot and, in tlto next cell bat one, a linear streak 
behind the second subcostal spot. 

Tlie three males from Kamorta differ from tbe second of those de¬ 
scribed above in having the second submarginal dot in the anterior wings 
more often pi’osent than not, a doable series,of marginal spots in the posterior 
wing, and all the spots Larger and more prominent; the female has no second 
subcostal spot and the cellular spot in the anterior wings is rounded. 

Of the six males and three females from TrinLut, the former also agree 
with the second of the two from Pulo Kondnl in the anterior wings, differing 
in the great development and prominence of the two marginal series of 
spots in the .posterior ones; tljo females differ from those of Kondul Island 
in no respect of any moment. 

All the specimens differ from the continental variety IS. Jonquinii in 
the wings being merely glossed with dark purple-violet, and not “ Divide 
violaceo-cyaneo stij/ttsee." 


9. Ettplcea camouta. i, 

E. camorta, Mooro, Proc. Zool. Soc. Loiul., 1877, p. >582, S. 

Two males and two fem.alcs from Nankowri Island j two males .and 
one female from Katschall Island; throe males and one female from Kar 
Nicobar; one female from Ivamorta Island; and two females from the 
' Great Nicobar. 

Tbe males from all the islands shew no variation whatever, all have 
the basal dark portion of both wings glossed with very dark blue-violet. 
Tlie females, howevei’, present considerable variation. I’hosc from Nan¬ 
kowri differ from their males only in the subcostal si)ot on the anterior 
wing below showing through on the uppei’side. The one from Katschall is 
exsictly like its male, except in the absence of the usual sexual characters. 
The Kar Nicobar S 2 )ecimcn shows the subcostal spot and another just outside 
the cell between the second and third median veinlets on the upperside, 
and a spot between the two branches of the subcostal on the posterior 
wing; there ai*e also two small indistinct specks near the apex of the anterior 
wing, the posterior of which only is visible below. That from Kamorta 
is altogether much paler, the borders to both wings being pale fawn-colour ; 
it has the subcostal and cell-spots on the upperside of the anterior wing. Tho 
Great Nicobar females are the most aberrant of all: the antci'ior wing has 
on the upperside an increasing series of *three subapical spots, a spot at 
the end of the cell and another just outside it between the second and 
third median veinlets, and the subcostal spot; and the posterior, a 
prominent spot between the two branches of the subcostal; all these spots 
(which are coincident with spots on tbe underside) are violet-white; 
on the underside of the anterior wing the spot in the celL the subcostal 
ipno 4 j}ove it, the three subapical ones, an increasing series of spots outside 
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tlio cell, one in each median interspace, and a large patch below the median 
vein are all very prominent and (except the three subapical ones, which are 
whitish above) violet-white; in all the other specimens seen (except the 
Kar Nicobar one, whicL has five) and described, there are only four spots ; 
in these there are eight. , 

10. Eoploja (Ceastia) simulatbix, n. sp. 

9 . Wings above spotless black-fuscous sulfusod with the deepest 
violet-blue, externally tolerably broadly bordered with paler unglosscd 
fuscous. 

Posterior wing with an oval patch of iridescent lighter inodiGcd scales 
occupying about the second and third fifths of the length of the organ, 
extending from the middle of the discoidal cell to the middle of the 
interspace between the costal and subcostal veins at its widest part, and 
bounded in front by an indistinct streak of cretaceous white j and with 
the wing-membrane in front of this oval patch and of the apical portion 
of the first subcostal branch cinereous. 

Wings below lighter and less sombrely coloured, their dark basal 
portions being distinctly glossed with purple-violet, more broadly bordered 
with paler fuscous, and marked with prominent spots and streaks. 

Anterior wing with eight s])ots, viz., a .^iihapical of throe dots, 
the posterior of which is equal to the other two taken t gi'tlu'r, a soiucwhut 
elongated large spot between the first and second nu‘s.lian vciulots, 
pure white; a reversed comma-shaped spot near the end of the coll, a l omuLil 
one ,and a short linear streak beyond it, the former between the second 
and third median veinlets and the latter between the second median veinlet 
and the discoidal vein, and a subcostal spot on a level with the end of 
the cell, bluish or violet white ; with a streak pointed at both ends in the 
middle of the interno-median area, and, posterior to this, a similarly 
shaped and placed patch divided by the submedian vein, cretaceous-white; 
and with the sutural cell behind the whitey-brown patch cinereous and 
satiny. 

Posterior wing with a submarginal series of minute violet-white dots, 
a cellular spot and a curvilinear series of six just outside it, bluish white, 
in addition to the usual basal dots. 

Length of anterior wing, 1*8; whence expanse = 3*7 inches. 

A single specimen from tlreat Nicobar. On the upperside, it very 
closely resembles E. eamorta, of which it is in all probability a mimic, 
differing from that species, however, in its rather darker and more sombre 
hue and in being devoid of a silky sexual streak, and on the underside in 
the presence of a submarginal series of dots in the posterior wing. 

30 
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Subfatnilv Satyutnjb. 

V 

11. Mtcaltjsis (Ohsotrijena) UEnrs. 

rajnlio modus, FaTjriciiis, Syst. Ent., 1775, p. 488, 

„ hesione, Cramer, Pap. Exot., 1776, vol. i, pi. 11, figs. C, D. 

Orsofritena modus, Moore, Trans. Ent. Soc. Lond., 1880, p. 160. 

One male from Katschall Island; a male and a female from Great 
Nicobar; a female from Nankowri Island; and Kimorta Island (Moore). 
Numerous specimens from Nankowri and Kamoiia Islands (Col. Cadell). 

12. Mtcalesis (Caltstsmp.) diiusia. 

Pap. dntsia, Cramer, Pap. Exot., 1775, vol. i, pi. 81, figs. 0, I), ? . 

MfjenUsis drusia, BiUler, Cat. Satyri^tc, B. M., 1868, p. 133; id., Cat. Fubrician 
Lop. B. M., 1809, p. 33. ' 

Codysume doiista, Moore, Trans. Ent. Soc. Lend., 1880, p. IGl. 

Five males and three females from Nancowry Island; one male each 
from Kutscball and Kar Nicobar I.slantls; one female from Great Nicobar; 
and Kamovia Island (Moore). Numerous specimens^ Kamorta and 
Nankowri (Col. Cadell). 

13, Eltmntas MiMrs, n. sp. 

S. Wings above black fuscous of a fuliginous tint somewhat paler 
on the costal margin of the anterior wing, still paler at the apex of tho 
same wing, and on the outer margins of all the wings, the extreme edges 
and tho points of - the lobes of which margins are again darker; with the 
incisural cilia whitish. 

Wings beneath brownish, coarsely and confluently striated witli rich 
dark chestnut for their basal two-thirds, whence both wings become sud¬ 
denly lighter owing to the s,trlation being more rare as well as lighter 
coloured. 

Anterior wing with tho outer margin of tho closely striated portion 
sharply defined, and angulated outwards between the first and second dis- 
coidal vcinlets ; and with the ground colour immediately beyond the anterior 
and shorter of the two lines forming tho angulated outline of the basal 
portion whitish. 

Posterior wing with the ground beyond the chestnut base pale sepia 
passing to whitish around the outer-marginal ocelli, obscurely and rarely 
striated before, but more richly and closely at the outer margin beyond 
the ocelli with vandyke-brown; and with seven suboval black ocelli occupy¬ 
ing tho same positions as those of E. dasara, of which the second is the 
largest of all but only slightly larger .than the fifth, the first is subequal 
to the sixth, and the third, fourth, and seventh (which touches the sixth 
^in tho same cell) are subequal and much smaller than the rest, the first and 
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second Iiave a wlute pupil (which in the latter is eccentric) irrorated at 
the edges with light metallic greenish-blue scales, and the rest have the 
pupil almond-shaped with some mauve-coloured irrorations on and around 
its inner end. 

9 . Wings above much lighter, with a snbmargiiial whitcy-brown 
common band which passes straight across both wings from near the anal 
angle of the posterior one to the second branch of the discoided vein of 
the anterior, at which point it turns sharply off at a right anglo to the 
costal margin; with the light intervals between the striaiions of the under¬ 
side visible as light bars on the anterior margin, and the apical dark portion 
lighter than the basal, of the anterior wing; and with two infu.sealions 
(less perceptible in the darker male) on the posterior wing corresponding 
to the fifth and sixth ocelli of the underside. 

Wings below lighter, with the anastoinozing chestnut striio less conlluont 
j)crmitting more of the ground-colour to be seen; and with the anterior 
ocellus larger and much diffused circumferentially, the second with the 
pupil rudimentary, and the third larger than the fourth. 

Length of anterior wing S 1‘3, ? I'd; whence expanse = S 2'7, 
S 2'9 inches. 

One male from Kar Nicobar and one female from Pulo Kondul. 

Closely allied to E. dimtra {panthern, Fabr.), Horsliold, Cat. Lop. 
F. I. Co., 1829, pi. V, figs. 7, 7o, ? (no description), from which it would 
appear to differ in having the light band of the anterior wing distinctly 
angulated and the costal margin of the same barred with lighter, in its more 
highly developed and unequal ocelli, in the more abrupt definition of the 
basiil chestnut from the rest of the underside, and apparently also in its 
more strongly lobed wing-margins and finer tails. 

It in all probability mimics Eiiplcea cainorta, a species which abounds 
on all the islands of the Nicobar group. 

Subfamily Nymphalim. 

Id. CeTUOSIA NIKOBAllICA. 

C, niliobancOf Folder, Vorh. zool.-l)ot. Gosollsch. Wien, 1862, vol. xii, p. 481, <y ; 
id., Eeiso Novara, Lep., pi. 48, figs. 7, 8,^ ; Moore, Proc. Zool. Soc. Lond., 1877, 
p. 583, $. 

Five males and five females from Nankowri Island ; one female from 
Great Nicobar; and two females from Pulo Kondul Island. 

This species is equally dommon at Port Blair, specimens from which 
place are absolutely identical with those before ffs from the Nicobars. 

15. CmimocniiOA nicobaeica, n. sp. 

^. Wings above bright fulvous powdered with fuscous scales at 
the bases, and along each side of the discoccllular vciulets. 
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Anterior wings with the costal margin narrowly, the apex broadly, 
and the external margin decreasingly fuscous, and with a small obscure 
patch of fuscous scales near the inner angle. 

Posterior wings with a thin discal striga somewhat discontinuous 
and nearly straight anteriorly but zigzaged posteriorly, seven rather large 
rounded spots, and a short streak between the median and discoidal veins 
in the same line as the spots, black, and bejond the spots three regularly 
engrailed fuscous strigse, one of which is marginal and the innermost of 
which is the darkest and is connected with' the discal thin striga by the 
dark brown margins of the veins, with the usual white blotch between the 
anterior black spot and the discal striga, with the dusky fulvous interval 
between the two outermost marginal fuscous strigm continued for a short 
distance on to the fuscous margin of the anterior wing at the inner angle. 

Wings beneath much psilcr, all faintly suffused with lilac, with a 
common opalescent discal band inwardly bounded with dusky, scarcely 
perceptible in the anterior ones but prominent in the posterior, in which 
it is nearly straight externally but dentate internally. 

Posterior wings with five of the black si)ots of the upporsido (two 
interspaces being devoid of a spot) smaller than above, seated, the foremost 
one wholly, the second and last (which is twinned) partially, upon a dusky 
ground, the remaining ones upon fulvous of a brighter shade than the rest 
of the wing ; beyond the spots with two opalescent lunular bands, the first 
the broader and internally margined with diffused dusky and the second 
the narrower and sharply defined, both of which bauds are continued 
faintly and diffuscdly on to the anterior wings ; and with the usual basal 
and discoccllular pale fuscous marks. 

Length of anterior wing 1‘2; whence expanse = 2'5 inches. 

A single specimen from Qrcat Nicobar. 

Apparently most nearly allied to C. mala^a^ Felder, from the Malay 
Peninsula. 


16. Messabas EBYMAiTTnis, var. nikobabtca. 

Jf. erymanthis, var. nikobarieOf Feldor, Yoxh. zool.-bot. GosoUsch. Wien, 18C2, 
vol. xii, p. 486. 

Great Nicobar {Felder), one male from Kamorta {Col. Oadell), 

17. AtELLA ALCfPPE. 

One very small male ftom Katscliall Island. 

18. Ptbamets cabdtti. 

Fapilio eardui, LinnocuB, Syst. Nat., 17C7,1, 2, p. 774. 

< ' *One male from Kamorta {Col. Otdell). 
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19. JlTNONlA ASTEETE, var. NTKOEAKTENSIS. 

J. aslerie, var. nilcobarimsis, Felder, Verb. zoob-boJI. Gcscllsch. Wien, 1862, 
vol. xii, p. 482. 

Kar Nicobar {Felder'). 

» 

20. Jtjnonia laomedia. 

Four males and five females from Naukowri {A. de B.) and Kamorta 
(Col. Cadell). 

. 21. Htpolimstas mtstppus. 

Two males, but no females as yet, from Nankowri or any other island. 

22 . Htpoiimnas boltna. 

One male from the Great Nicobar j and Tillangsehong Island (Felder). 

23. Neptis nicoeartca. 

N. nmbnrica, Mooro, Proc. Zool. Soc. Lend., 1877, p. 686, $ ?. 

Numerous males and females from Nankowri Island, one female each 
from Nankowri (Col. Cadell)^ Kamorta, and Kar Nicobar Islands, and 
Takoin. 

24. Neptis matuta. 

N. matuta^ Hiibncr, Fcldez*, Verb, zoob-bot. Gcsellscb. Wien, 1862, vol. xii, p. 483. 

Nankowri Island (Felder). 

^ 25. Neptts mananda, Moore. 

N. mmanda, Moore, Proc. Zool. Soc. LoniL, 1877, p. 686, ^ ; pi. Iviii, fig. 4, ?. 

One female from Kar Nicobar Island. It agrees with Port Blair 
(Andaman) specimens, except that the markings are pure instead of ochre- 
ous white, and the subbasal band of posterior wing is wider. 

26. Tanaecia cteaettis. 

One female from Nankowri Island identical with Port Blair specimens. 

Family ERYCINIDiE. 

27. Aeisaba bipasciata. 

A. bifasciata, Moore, Proc. Zoo^ Soc. Lond., 1877, p. 687 ; pi. Iviii, fig. 1, ?. 

One male from Kar Nicobar Island. It differs from female specimens 
.(the Museum has as yet received no males) from Port Blair in the mark¬ 
ings on both upper and underside being dusky greenish instead of pure 
white; the upperside is also brilliantly suffused with purple, especially 
on the posterior wing j the female shows no trace of this colour. 
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Subfamily LrciBNiDiE. 

28. CUBETIS TnUTYS. 

A single female of this variable and widely distributed species from 
Nankowri Island, and another from Trinkut {Gdl, Cadell). 

29. CASTALirB MAl^LUPJfA. 

Lycana manluma, Felder, Verb, zool.-bot. Qcsellsch. Wien, 18G2, vol. xii, 
p. 481, ?. 

Kondul Island {Felder). 

30. LaMPIDES JEtTANFS. 

Two males and a female from Kamorta, Trinkut {Col. Cadell)y and 
Nankowri Islands all extremely pale, especially below. ' 

31. Lampides pandava. 

Numerous specimens from Nankowri {Col. Cadell and A. de B.) and 
Katschall Islands {A. de B.) ; Nankowri and Kamorta (Jloote) ; Trinkut 
and Kamorta Islands and Takoin {Col. Cadell). 

32. Lampides sxbabo. 

Three malc.s from Nankowri {Ctfl. Cadell and A. de B.) ; two males 
Trinkut, one male Kamorta, and one female Takoin {Col. Cadell). 

33. Lampides PABiinASius. 

Lycatna parrhasiusy (Fabr.), Iloraficld, Cat. Lop. E. I. Co., 1829, p. 8G, ^ ?. 

A male from Nankowri. 

31. Lampides pdato, var. nicobabicus. 

Numerous males and females from Nankowri {A. de B.) : Kamorta, 
Nankowri, and Trinkut, {Col. Cadell). 

The males differ from specimens of the same sex from Calcutta, Sikkim, 
S. India, Ceylon, and Bombay in the greater extent of the blue on the 
anterior wing, the broad black outer border of which docs not stretch back 
towards the middle of the costa in the manner described by Horsdeld. 

35. Lampides plfmbeomicans, var. NrcoBAEicua. 

L, pluniheomicttHBy Wood-Mason and do Niceville, Joum. Asiat. Soc. Bong., 
vol. xlix, pt. 2, 1880, p. 231, 3 $ . 

One male from Katschall Island differing from Atfdaman (Port Blair) 
specimens' in having the underside purplish slate-colour, the marginal and 
" submarginal macular fascite more distinct, iron-grey, nai'rower, and separ- 
,ate4 by a wider space of the gi-ound-colour from the discal fascia; in 
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liaving a very much larger subanal black spot, which is more broadly cu circled 
with bnghter orange ; aud in having all the fascia^morc shai'idy dcilned. 

. 8G. LAMriDES CNEJxrs. 

Kamorta {Moore). 

37. LaMPIDES KIKKlTKffA. 

Lycam linhtrka, Felder, Verb. zool.-bot. Clcscllsoh. Wien, 1862, vol. xii, p. 481; 
id,, Novara lloiso. Lop., p. 273, pi. 34, figs. 2 b 25, ?. 

Kar Nicobar {Felder) ; and Nankowri (Moore). 

38. Lampibes kankena. 

J.ycmna kanlcem, Felder, Verh. zool.-bot. Gcsellsch, Wien, 18G2, vol. xii, p. 481, 
S', id., Keisc Novara, Lep., p. 270, pi. 34, fig. 37, $. 

Kar Nicobar {Felder). 

30. Lampibes konbuiiana. 

Jyeam komhihwa., Felder, A’’crh. zool.-bot. Gesollscb. Wciii, 1862, vol. xii, 
p. 481, S ; i*!-, lleiso Novara, Lop., p. 271, pi. 34, fig. 6, J. 

Kondul Island {Felder), 

# 

40. Lampibes maceophttialma. 

Lycaina iiiorropJdhahtia, Folder, Verb, zool-bot. Gesollscb. Wien, 18G2, vol. xii, 
p. 483, S > Itoiuo Novara, Lep,, p. 276, pi. 31, fig. 35, S. 

Tulo Milo (Felder). 

' 41. Lampibes nosiMON. 

Pap. rosimon, Fabr., Syst. Entom., 1775, p. 523. 

A single bad specimen from Nankowri {Gol, Gadell). 

42. POLTOMMATUS KAESANDRA. 

P. harsandra, Moore, Proc. Zool, Soe. Lond., 1865, p. 505, n. 106 ; pi. 31, fig. 7. 

One female from Kamorta {Col. Cadell). 

43 . POLTOMMATUS SANOEA. 

P. sangra, Moore, Proc. Zool. Soc. Lond., 1865, p. 772 ; id. 41, fig. B, <?. 

Kamorta Island {Moore). 

h 

% 

44. Htpoltcjena tueclotdes. 

My rim thccloidea, Folder, Wion. Entom. Monatsebr., 1860, vol. iv, p, 395, ^ ; 
Hypolycana theeloidea, He\7itson, Ill. D. Lop., Lye., pi. 22, figs. 9, 10, S . 

One male from Katschall and two from Nankowri Islands; Malay 
Peninsula {Felder) ; and Singapore {IJewitson). 
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46. SiTUON suaniVA, vur. aeeca. 

S. mgriva, var. areea, Wood-Mason and do Nic^villo, Journ. As. Soe. Bongal, 
1880, vol. xlix., pt. 2, p. 232, d ? • 

Kar Nicobar (Felder). 

46, SlTHON KAMOIITA. 

Myrina hamorta, Folder, Vorli. zool.-bot. Ocsellacb. Wion, 18G2, vol. xii, p. 485, 
9.—^Wood-Mason and de Niccvillo, Journ. A§, Soc. Bengal, 1880, vol. xlix, pt. 2, 
p. 233, d • 

One male each from Nankowri and Kar Nicobar Islands; and Great 
Nicobar {Felder). 

47. DEunoars OBsms. ' 

Kamorta (Moore). 


4S, MyBINA ATYWNU3. 

Tlirec males from Nankowri Island {Gol. Cadell and A. do 22.). 

Family FAriLION 1D. M. 

Subfamily PiKJiiXyE. 

49. TbBIAS llECABE. 

Katscball, Trinkut, and Nankowri Islands ; and Takoin, [)robably a 
small village near the settlement. Very common. 

60. TeRIAS NIKOBABIENSIS. 

T. nikobariensis, Folder, Verb. zooL-bot. Gbiscllscb. Wion, 1862, vol. xii, p. 480. 

We have at last received from Kamorta, through the kindness and 
courtesy of Col. Cadell, V. C., Chief Commr. of the Andamans and Nico- 
bars, 10 specimens all males, which are no doubt referriblo to this species j 
in one specimen only, however, is the external margin of the posterior wings 
narrowly and obsolotcly bordered with fuscous, the border being reduced 
to dots sometimes so small as to be barely visible and connected or not with 
one another by a few fuscous scales ; the colour of the specimens is bright 
lemon-yellow. Kar Nicobar {Felder). 

51. Tebias drona. 

T, dromf Horsfiold, Cat. Lop. E. I. Co., 1829, p. 137, pi. 1, fig. 13. 

Two males and three females from Kamorta and one female from 
Nankowri {Colonel Cadell). 
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52. Taciitris PAULINA, var. galatuea, 

Tivrii galathea, Folder, Verh. zooUbot. Gosollach. Wian., 1862, vol. xii, p. 486, ^. 

Two males from Nankowri and Katscball Islands, both having a round 
spot of black scales between the 2nd and 3rd median veinlets on both sides 
of the anterior wing, the remairfs of the intense black spot occupying the 
same position in the females of typical T. ‘paulma; and Great Nicobar 
{Felder). 

63. Tachyeis panda. 

Fieris panda, Godt., Snellen v. Yollenhovon, Fauno Entom. Arch. Indo-N^orlond., 
2 mo. Monogr., Fam. dos Pitirides, p. 44, d* $. 

A male from Great Nicobar agreeing perfectly with Vollenhoven’s 
description; Java (Horsjield, Vollenhoven). 

S'l. Catopsilia ceocale. 

Kamorta Island (Moore). 

55. FiEEIS COEONIS, var. LTCnENOSA. 

P. liehenosa, Mooro, Proc. Zool. Soc. Lond., 1877, p. 691. 

One male from Kar Nicobar Island. 

Subfamily PAPiLiONiNiE. 

66. Papilio abibtolocui^, var. camoeta. 

P. ariaolochice, var. eamorta, Moore, Proc. Zool, Soo. Lond., 1877, p. 692, ?. 

^ Three males and two females from Nankowri Island; three males and 
one female from Kar Nicobar Island; two males from Great Nicobar Island; 
and Kamorta (Moore). 

67. Papilio polttes, var. nikobabtjb. 

P.pammon, var. nihobarus, Felder, Verh. zool.-bot. GesellBch. Wien, 1862, vol. xii, 
p. 483, 9. 

One male and two females from Nankowri Island; seven males from 
Fulu Kondul; two males and one female from Kamorta Island; two 
females from Kar Nicobar; and two males Takoin (Ool. (hdelV). 

All the females from all the islands are of the First Form, i. a., liko 
the males. The male specimens from Pulu Kondul all have on the 
underside of the posterior v^ng external to the discal white macular 
band a series of irregular patches of beautiful blue scales, which forms a 
very distinct blue macular band across the wing. 

58. Papilio aoamemnoit. 

Kamorta Island (Moore). 
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Family HESPBRIDiE. 

59. Taoiades helfebi. 

ruryyospidea helferiy Folder, Verb, zool.-bot. Gcsellscb. Wien, I860, vol. xii, 
p. 483, 3. 

Pulo Milo (Wvlder). 


60. Taqiades bavi. 

One male from Nankowri Island. 

61. HESPEBTA MATHIAS. 

ireaperia mathiaa, (Fabr.), Butler, Cat. Fabr. Lep. Brit Muh., 1869, p. 276» pi. 3, 

%• 8 , ' 

Kamorta Island (Moore). 


62. Hesfebia cotiAca. 

Two females, one from Kamorta (Col. Cadell) and one from Nankowri 
Island (A. de JB.). 


63. FaMFHILA FALMABirM. 

Moore, Proc. Zool. Soc. Bond., 1878, p. 690, pi. 46, figs. 6, 7, ^ 2, from Calcutta. 
Two males from Katscball and Nankowri Islands, agreeing perfectly 
with Calcutta specimens. 

61. Teleoonus thtbsis. 

Pap. thyrsia, Fab.. Syst. Ent. 1776, p. 532; Hesperia pandia, Moore, Proc, Zool, 
Soc. Bond., 1866, p. 790. 

One male ^Col. Cadell)f 
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Tlie notes apjicnded are on a few reptiles from very different parts of 
the dependencies of British India, and on a species of Pseudo 2 )hidian from 
the Himalayas. The Vartaius described Las boon in ray possession for at 
least three years, and I hoj^ed to identify it with some known species, but 
I liavo not succeeded in doings so. 

VaRANUS MACROI.EPIS, Sp. IIOV. 

V. digitis longmseulis; naribus oblongis, ohliqnis, ah ocnlis pari^n 
distantiltis, suhtus spectanlihus; squamis nuchnlihus vmgnis, qdanulatis, 
rotundatis; dorsalibus puullo minorihus, sed multo majorihus qiinm in 
ceeteris speciebus Indicis vel liurmanis, ovatis, obtuse oarinntis; corpore 
cauddque ejcempli juvenis fasciis latis nigris iranseersis ornatis. 

Description .—The toes are as long as in V. diutccena and V. nebulosus, 
the middle fore toe being concidcrably longer than half tho distance 
between the c^'e and the end of the snout. The nostril is peculiar: it is 
in the anterior portion of a single large shield, and the opening is oblique, 
directed backwards and downwards. The nasal shield is much nearer to 
the eye than to the end of tho snout, the distance from the latter being 
about twice that of the former. Tympanum rather smaller and rounder , 
81 • 
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than in the allied forms, the breadth being but little inferior to the height 
and the diameter-less than the length of the eye. 

All the scales of the upper part of the body are larger than in any 
other Indian or Burmese form. The scales of the nape above the neck are 
flat, about as broad as long and much larger than those on the head. The 
dorsal scales are oval and bluntly keeled', nearly as long as those of the 
nape, but narrower, and rather larger than those of the sides. A few 
smaller scales arc interspersed, both on the back and nape. Tho ventral 
scales are nearly or quite as bi’oad as long, not more than half as long as 
the larger dorsal .scales ; there are about eighty scales between the gular 
fold and the thighs. Scales above the limbs bluntly keeled. 

The scales on the to]) of the head are flat and do not vary much in 
size ; those iu the middle of the superciliary region are slightly enlarged, 
but less so than in V. nehitlosus. 

Tail very much vi^ompressed with the ui>per lateral scales minute, only 
half the length of those on the lower portion of the tail, where several 
longitudinal rows are larger and sharply keeled. * 

In the young individual examined, tho colour of the body and tail 
consists of broad transverse alternating black and yellow bands, the black 
bands on the body being more than twice as broad as the intervening yellow 
ri:igs, but, on tho tail, the difference between tho breadth of the two 
decreases. The black bands disappear upon the lower parts, except towards 
tho end of tho hail. There is a bi'oad black band across the hinder parts 
of the neck, extending to the side in front of the shoulder, and giving out, 
on each side, a narrower black stripe that extends above the ear to tho cyo. 
There arc three broad black bands between tho shoulders and the thighs, 
one between the thighs, eight on the tail. None of the bands arc broken up 
by spots or mottling on the upper parts. The limbs are blackish above 
with small yellow spots, yellow below with a tendency to dark transverse 
marks. Tho head and pape are uniform yellowish above; there are a few 
short vertical dark marks on the upper and lower labials. 

The total length of the only specimen procured is 8'5 inches, of which 
the tail from the anus measures 4 5, head from hinder edge of tympa¬ 
num to end of nose 1 inch, fore limb to end of middle toe 1*2, middle too 
without claw 0*33, hind limb to end of fourth toe 1*45, fourth toe without 
claw, from division between third and fourth, 0*45, third from the same 0*37. 

This well-marked species may be immediately distinguished from all 
other Indian forms by its^peculiar nostril, situated in a single scale, by the 
larger scales on tho upper part of the body, and especially by the scales of 
the nape being larger than those above the head, or those on the back. 
These stractural differences will of course be found in adults. The coloura- 
" tion also is quite peculiar, but young Varani are very differently coloured 
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from adults, and it is probable that the bands of colour are not persistent 
in older individuals. f 

For the only specimen of this remarkable monitor that I have seen 
I am indebted to Mr. W*. Davison, who obtained it in Tcnasscriin, and, I 
believe, in the neighbourhood pf Tavoy. The specimen was carefully 
labelled, but the label, being of paper, has unfortunately become detached. 

There is a Philippine species of ITydrosaurus (TI. nuchaUs, Gthr. 
P. Z. S. 1872, p. 145) that has somewhat similar, though much smaller, 
scales on the nape and back, but it is of course distinguished by the form 
and position of the nostrils. 

Dbaco TyBsrroi’TEJius. 

In J. A. S. B., 1878, Vol. XLVII, Part 2, p. 12G, I noticed some 
specimens from near Tavoy, collected by Mr. Davison, and expressed a 
slight doubt as to whether they wore identical withjjie typical D. tceniop- 
trrus described by Giinther from Siam (Ueptiles Brit. Ind., p. 120). On 
comparing the Tegasserim specimens with the t^o in the British Museum, 
1 find they agree very fairly. In the latter the markings on the ‘ wings’ 
are more distinct and darker ; to see them in the Tenasserim form the wings 
should be held up against the light and looked through. There is a very 
small tubercle behind the orbit, and tlie nuchal crest is too rudimentary to 
be of any importance. 

Naja tbipudians. 

A few snakes collected by Major Biddulph in Gilgit have been pre¬ 
sented by him to the British Museum. Amongst them ai’e three specimens 
of a cobra differing in colour and to some slight extent in structure from 
any Indian form known to me. 

Of the three specimens two measure 4 feet 6 inches each, both being 
of precisely the same length, and one specimen is young, being only 1 foot 
9 inches long. In the two larger specimens, the colour above is uniform 
dark brown, below white throughout with the exception of a few irregular 
dusky marks on the ventral scutes chiefly anteriorly and near the tail, the 
subcaudals being pretty dusky. The smaller specimen is light grey above 
with rather faint darker cross bands, angularly bent forward in the middle 
of the back, and rather broader than the interspaces. The lower parts are 
white with the exception of two dusky bands across the throat as frequent¬ 
ly found in Indian cobras. Neither in the adults nor in the young is 
there any spectacle-mark or ocellus on the back of the neck, but in the 
young there is a blackish spot with indistinct edges on each side of the 
neck where the anterior dusky band crosses the ventral shields. 

In the larger specimens there are 23 to 27 longitudinal series of scales 
on the neck, in the smaller 25 to 27, in all 23 round the middle of the body. 
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The nimiber of veutrals in the three specimens is 203, 205, and 207, there 
are 72 pairs of subcaudals in two and 71 in the third, tlie smallest indivi¬ 
dual, in which the number of ventral shields is 207. It is manifest that 
this variety is more elongate than the forms nsu.ally found in India and 
the countries to the eastward. All of |;he varieties of cobra described 
in Gunther’s ‘ Jteptiles of British India’ have less than 200 ventrals. The 
colouration too is peculiar, especially in the young 6])eeiinen, and remiirk- 
ubly similar to that in the Centr.al Asiatic type described by Kichwald 
under the name of Tomyris oxiam* This snake luis since been shewn by 
Slrauchjf w’ho re-examined the origin il specimen, to be a true N^aja closely 
allied to N, tripndianit, but distinguished by the form of the head .and the 
characters of the temj)or.al .shields. AT. oxinna is founded on a young 
specimen, the only one hitherto recorded, 40 centimetres inches) long, 
and having 202 ventrals and 00 pairs of subcaudals, so that it resembles 
the Gilgit snake in Vno great number of the former. The essential differ¬ 
ences, however, are consic^red by Strauch to corisist in the facts th.at in 
N. oximxa the length of the head is thrice the heiglft and nearly twice 
the breadth in the temporal regioji (whereas in N. tripinHans the length is 
only twice the height and one and a half times the breadth), and that 
there are two larger temporals in front in contact with the postoeulars, 
the posterior temporals being numerous and scarcely larger than tho back 
scales, whilst iu the Indian cobra the temporals consist of 4 or 5 subcqual 
shields. 

Now in tho Gilgit snakes the tomi)orals vary inform. The two anterior 
arc generally tho lai’gcst, but the lower posterior temporal is nearly, some¬ 
times quite, as large. Tho anterior lower temporal is in contact with 3 
others. In each of the larger specimens 3 temporals are in contact with 
each occipital, in the smaller 4. I find precisely similar temporal shields 
in many Indian cobras in the British Museum. The head too in tho Gilgit 
snakes is precisely similar iu forxn to that of AT. tripudians. 

If, therefore, Strauch is correct in considering the distinctions he has 
pointed out in the type of AT. oxiana of specific value, it is clear that the 
Gilgit snakeS cannot be referred to that specie.*;. The temporals are so 
variable in form and number in cobras that, were thex’c no other distinc¬ 
tion, I should doubt wli^ther tho Central Asiatic fox*m really deserved separa¬ 
tion, but the shape of the head is a mox’e important charactex*. At the 
same time it is vex’y interesting to find in TJlilgit, where several birds and 
mammals belonging to Central Asiatic types oceux', a cobx’a presenting so re¬ 
markable a similarity in colour and structure to tho forxn described fi’om 
Central Asia. 

* * ZoqI. Spec., Ill, p. 171 •. Pauna Casp, Cauc. p. 130, pi. xx, 

t Bull. Acad. Sci. St. Pet. 18G8, xiii, p. 81. 
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On the Lopuloptera of the Aiulaman Islands, 

IcnTnYOPiris glutinosus. 

Peters, in his recent monograph* of the Caeeiliansf, gives as localities 
for this species (the ISpicrium glutinosum of Giinther’s ‘ lleptilcs of British 
India,’ p. 411,) Ceylon, Siam, and Java, and, on Giinthor’s authority, South 
India, Khasi hills, and Tenassprim. So far as I am aware, no Pseudophi- 
dian has hitherto been reeorded from the Himalayas. 

I received four or five years since, from the late Mr. Maudolli, two 
specimens of this species, obtained near Darjiling, and I tind, in the British 
Museum, two more from the same locality, procured by Dr. Jordon. In 
both my specimens, and in one of Dr. .lordon’s, the lateral band is wanting, 
but there is no structural difEereneo from other specimens. 




XVI .—Second List of RhopaJocerousJjd'^Mio'ptQXAft'oin Port Blair, Anda^ 
man Island, loith Descriptions of, and Notes on, neio and little-known 
Sjjrcies and Varieties.—Bg J. Woou-.M.vsoS, Deputy Superintendent, 
Indian Museum, Galeutta, and Lionel de Nioe'ville. 

[Received July 26th ;—Read Augnut 3rd, 1881.] 

(With Plato XIV.) 

At the end of 1880, wo contributed to this Journal an account of the 
Bhopalocerou-s portion of the' collection of Lopidopterous iuhccts formed 
during that year for the Indian JMuseum by Mr. P. A. do lloopstorff, an 
Assistant Superintendent on the Port Blair Establishment, to wlioso energe¬ 
tic labours zoologists are almost entirely indebted for such knowledge as 
they possess of the interesting Lopidopterous fauna of the Andaman Islands, 
for by far the greater number of the specimens belonging to both divisions 
of the order reported upon in 1877 by Mr. F, Moore was also collected by 
this officer. The collection sent to us in 1880 by Mr. do JtoepstorfC com¬ 
prised no less than 1)0 distinct species, of which 25 had not been previously 
recorded. The present list is based upon a very fine collection (numbering 
more than 1000 specimens in the linost condition, and especially valuable as 
furnishing us with the opposite sexes of most of the species) sent to the 
Museum in instalments duripg the current year by the same assiduous 
collector, and it adds 22 fregh species to the fauna. In order to render it a 
record complete to the end of the year 1881 of the species of butterflies 
inhabiting the Andaman Islands, several corrections have been made in 
the paper since it was read, and a few additional species, together with the 
names of the few forms which have been recorded by Mr. Moore^but not 
* Monatsbericht Afc. VViss. Berlin, 1879, p. 931. 
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seen by ourselves, inserted with an asterisk prefixed to each of the latter to 
distinguish them from those of which wc have received examples. 

LEriDOPTERA EHOPALOCERA. 

Family NYMPHALID^E. 

Subfamily DANAiNiE. 

1. Hestta cadelli. 

//. eadelli, Wood-Mason and de Nic€villo, Journ, As. Soo. Bengal, 1880, vol. 
xlix, pt. ii, p. 225, _pl., xiii, flg. 1 ^. 

Since our first paper was published, we have received numerous speci¬ 
mens of both sexes of tliis species from South Andaman from Mr. de 
lloepstorfE. ^ 

?. All the wings broader, with the markings of the same shape, 
situation, size, and shyi^e as in the male, from wiiich, in fact, the female 
differs in tlie proportions of the organs of fliglit just in "the same manner 
as does II. hadeni J from H. eadelli <? (joide J. A. S. B., J.880, PI. XIII). 

*2. Hestta AGAMARSCiTANA-.t Peldcr. 

Andaman Islands {Felder), 

3. Danais melaxoleuca, Moore. 

4. El'ploia core, Cramer. 

Wc have received no specimens of this common species since 1872, 
when the native collector Moti Ram forwarded a single example from 
Port Blair. 

5. Evpl(ea aitdamanensis, Atk. 

Subfamily Satyriit-e. 

6. Lethe etiropa, Fabr. 

7. Melanitis leda, Linn.' 

8. Melanitis ismene, Cramer. 

9. Melathtis ZITEHIUa. 

Tap. zitemus, Herbst, Natur. Syst. Ins. Schmett. viii THoil, p. 6, pi. 182, figs. 1, 2. 

The single naale received from Mr. de Roepstorff has the round black 
spot on the yellow-red band of the anterior wings divided longitudinally 
into two parts by the yellow of the band, and the white pupil obsolete. In 
other respects, especially in its less falcate anterior wings, it agrees best 
with specimens in the Museum from Upper T^nasserim. 

10. Mycalesis (Caiysisme) PERSEUS, Fabr. 

11. Mycalesis (Oalysisme) DRUSiA, Cramer. 

12. Mycalesis (Vibapa) badza, Moore. 

^ P * agamarsena* from Hyapos, * unmarried,’ and &pir7]v»}lp<rivoi, * male,’ in allniiiftn 
to the fact that the dosciiber was ignorant of tho opposite (female) sex. 
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13. Elymnias cottonis, Hewitson. - 

Hewitson states that the sexes are alike iu this species, hut the three 
females before us have the outer margins of all the wings lighter with a 
more or less distinct submarginal rounded-angvilatc macular band in the 
anterior ones corresponding to the band of blue spots in the males of 
E. undularis, and in two specimens two, and in the other four, distinct 
whitcy-brown spots, the blurred pupils of tho obsolete ocelli of the under¬ 
side showing through, on tho upperside of the posterior wings ; below, they 
are much lighter than the males, tho subapical triangular patch of lilacino 
ground-colour in tho anterior wings and the subinarginal lilacino ground of 
both wings, but especially in the j)ostcrior pair, being whiter and conse¬ 
quently more distinct than in the male; there are also six pu|)ils of ocelli 
instead of one distinctly traceable, and the anastamozing chestnut striation 
besides being lighter is less confluent. The females, M fact, much resemble 
the male.s of E. ^ndularis. Hewitson makes no mention of the beautiful ' 
rich deep plum-colour which suffuses the dark parts of the upperside 
in both sexes atmost equally, nor of the faint red-violet reflections emitted 
by the light borders. 

Eanais plexippus, tho model of the females of the allied continental 
form, has not yet been detected at Port 131air. 

Subfamily Mobphiwjb. 

14. Amathfsia piiiDiPPUS, Linu. 

Two males and one female. 

15. lllSCOPHOUA CELIITDB, Stoll. 

Two males. 

Subfamily NrMPUAiiisr.®, 

16. Cethosia hikobaeica, Felder. 

17. Axblla ALCiPPE, Cramer. 

*18. CiannociiaoA anjjra, Moore, 

19. CiEBnocHJiOA THAIS, Fabr. 

20. ^YKTiiiA EEOTA, Fabr. 

21. Messaeas ERYMAJSTiirs, var. xtikoeaeica, Felder. 

22. Pteameis cAEDiJi, Linu. 

23. JuNONiA CENONE, Linn. 

24. JuNONiA ASTEEiE, Linn. 

25. JONONIA ALMANA,* Linn, 

26. DoIiEschalIiIa bisaltidb, Cr. 

27. Kallima ALBOFASciATA, Moorc. 

The underside is, as might have been expected, excessively variable. 

28. Eubytela UOBSPIELBII, Boisduval. 

A single specimen of the very differently coloured female. 
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29. Cthestis cocles, var. andamanica, nov. 

Our single male differs from a eontineufcal (Sylhet) one in the Museum 
collection only in its larger size, whiter ground-colour throwing up the 
slightly darker markings, in the finer and rather indistinct submarginal 
black lines of all its wings on the upporddo, and in the more distinct 
oehraceous-fuscous markings of the underside. 

Mr. Hcwitson, we find, referred a series of specimens of a Cyrestis 
from the Andamans to this species, and he justlj' said of them that for 
delicacy of colouring they were some of the most beautiful things he had 
ever seen. 

* 30. CYBESTrs FOBMOSA, Fcldor. 

Cyresiis fonmsa, Felder, IJoiso Novara, Lop. vol. iii, p. 412, <J. ^ 

- Itorafius, W.-'M. & de N., Free. As. Soc. Bengal 1881, August, p. 142. 

S . Allied to C.'co^cs, with which it agrees almost exactly in the 
character of the markings of the upper.'*ide, hut from whi^h it differs in its 
pure white ground-colour painted with different shades of sepia-brown 
instead of pale ochraceous and ochraceous-fuscous and black, the -black 
marks of C. cocles being represented by the darkest of the sepia colouring, 
in its larger and more distinct ocelli, and in having a distinct but pale 
fulvous patch at the anal angle of the posterior wing; and, on the under¬ 
side, in having only the lightest portions of the sepia markings absent and 
replaced by white or whitish. 

Length of anterior wing 1-lG ; whence expanse = 2‘4 inches. 

Nine specimens exactly alike from S. Andaman. 

We have since received a tattered male specimen from Khurda, a place 
25 miles S. S. W. of Cuttack, the chief town of Orissa, in Continental India. 

31. Cl'BESTIS TIIYOnAMAS, Var. AWDAMANICA, nOV. 

We entered the name of this species in our previous list without 
remark because we had at the time but a single specimen before us and the 
characters which distinguish it from the typical continental form might have 
proved to be inconstant. We have since received a very lar^ series of 
specimens of the male all agreeing perfectly with one another and differing 
from all continental (from Kulu to Upper Teuasserim) ones in the blacker 
apex and outer margin, in the prominent somewhat diffused black spot on 
the third median veinlet l)etween the third and fourth common black strigee 
at the point w'here these bend towards each other in the anterior wing; 
and in having the fulvous marks of the anal half of the abdominal margin, 
of the anal angle, and of the outer margin as far as the discoidal vein, of 
the posterior wing, much diffused and darker;—in having, in fact, all the 
mailings and colouring darker and coarser both above and below. 

32. Hypolimnab bolika, Linn. 

’'IIMeboha akdamaka, Moore. 

. 84.- Vabtuekob gambbisius, Fabr. 
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35. LiMBirms pbochts, var. akabta. ;• 

86. Nbptis cnacalis, Ilewitson. 

One male and two females. 

37. Nisptis juaiba. 

N.jumha, Moore, Cat. I^op. E. I,Oo. 1857, vol. i, p. 167, pi. iit, fig. 6; Proc. 
Zool. Soc. Land. 1858, p. 7. 

A male and a female from S. Andaman. 

38. Nept[8 manaitda, Moore. 

39. NePtis andamaka, Moore. 

40. Athtma beta. 

Athi/im rela, Moore, Froc. Zool. Soc. Load. 1858, p. 12, pi. 50, fig. 3 from 
Sumatra. 

Alhyma aelenophora, Kollar, Wood-Mason and do Nic^villo, tTourn. As. Soc. Ben¬ 
gal, 1880, vol. xlix, pt. ii, p. 229, $. ^ 

9. Anterior vyings above with the divided cenfilar mark, the trianga- 
lar spot beyond this, a subapioal largish spot, and a iniioh smaller one jnst 
in front of the s(!fcond median veinlot in tlic discal scries, orange, and with 
the curved series of six discal .spots Avhite, dilfusedly bordered, from the 
costal margin increasingly and afterwards decreasingly to the inner margin, 
with orange. 

Posterior wings with the discal band white decreasingly from the 
anterior margin narrowly edged externally with orange, and with the sub¬ 
marginal sinuous band narrower, broken up into luuules, and orange- 
coloured. 

Length of anterior wing 1’44 ; whence expanse = 3*01 inches. 

41. Tanaecia gibabitis, Ilewitson. 

42. Aboltas acontius. 

AdoUas acoMlit(S, Howitson, Ann. and Mag. Nat. Ilist. 1871, ser. 4, vol. ziv, 
p. 368; Exot. Butt. vol. v, Adolias, pi. iv, fig. 11, 9 • 

Tauaecia acoutiua, Moore, Proc. Zool. Soc. Loud. 1877, p. 68C.—Wood-Mason 
and do Nicevillc, Journ. As. Soc. Bengal, 1880, p. 229, $ . 

S . Wings above almost black, the ground-colour being very dark 
brown of a bronzy tint, and the prominent cellular and basal marks, the 
outer margins, and the common discal and submargiual submacular bands 
velvety black, the former of the two last-named bounded externally at its 
anterior end by a series of four indistinct U-sbaped white marks, and the 
latter provided at its inner anl anterior extremity with two small elongat¬ 
ed subcostal white spots (the posterior of which is the larger), and, in the 
posterior wings, composed of distinct subelongate spots each with an 
inconspicuous dash paler than the surrounding ground-colour at either end. 
The posterior wings strongly glossed with dark greenish-purple anteriorly. 
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Wings below much as in A. garuda, but all more strongly glossed with 
ametbyst’purple submai^inally and having their basal half coloured greyish- 
green and conspicuously marked with black as in the female. 

Length of anterior wing 1*28 ; whence expanse = 2-72 inches. 

The characters of the venation and tho^ structure of the palpi remove 
this species fi’om the genus Tanaecia, in which it has been placed by Moore, 
to Adolias, whilst the form and colouration of the wings in the male assign 
it a position in the system next to, br in the immediate neighbourhood of, 
A. garndttf of which, indeed, the above described insect might, on a cursory 
view of the upporsido, be mistaken for a black local race. 

43. STMPHjEDEA. TEUTA,*Var. TETJTOIDES. 

44. Nymphalis atuamas, Drury. ^ 

Family ERYCINIDJE. 

*45. Abisaea kattsambt, Felder. 

46. Abisaea bifasciata, Moore. 

Our specimens of the female all agree with Moore’s figure of tho 
upporside, but they all have three anterior ocelli on the underside of tho 
posterior wing; the front one, however, reduced to an almost rudimentary 
condition. 

Our numerous males all have the discal light bands of the anterior 
wing less bent than in the females, but all except two (which have a rudi¬ 
ment of the foremost one) present only two ocelli in the anterior series; 
and our unique Nicobarese specimen agrees with them except in having 
the discal band if anything a little more angled. 

It is probable that the two fomgoing species will prove to be identi¬ 
cal. 

, Family LTCiENIDiB. 

47. CUEETIS THBTTS, var. SAEOms. 

48. PiTHECOPS HTLAX} Fabr. 

49. Gabtalius eteion, Hewitson. 

Four males and a female from S. Andaman. 

60. Gabtalius elna, Hewitson. 

Three males and a female from S. Andaman, variable in the size and 
connections of the black spots and bands of tho underside and wanting the 
minute black spot at the anterior end of the common white band of the 
npperside. 

61. Castaliub boxes, Horsfield. 

Three males and two females. 

62. Lampides iELiAEUB, Fabr. 

.^63. LaepiSeb btbabo (Fabr.), Butler. 

A single male froAi S. Andaman. 
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♦54. Lampides zondulana, Felder. - . 

55. LaAIFIDES MALAYA. 

Lycana malaya, Horsfield, Cat. Lep. E. I. Co. 1829, p. 70. 

One specimen from S. Andaman. 

56. ^AMPiDES ABDATES, Moore. 

57. Lampiles elpis, Godart. 

58. Lampides paitdava, Ilorafield. 

. • 

59. Lampides confer pactolus. 

60. Lampides pldmbeomicans, W.-M. & de N. 

61. PoLYOMMATUS SAzaBA, Mooro. 

62. Aphnasus LOitiTA, var. eoilus. 

63. Htpoltcjena ebtlus, Godart. 

•64. Hypolyc2Ena eltola, Hewitson. 

65. SiTBON SUGBIVA, var. ABECA, W.-M. & da N. 

Six more males and two females. 

66. ‘ Sithon’ westekmannii, var. andamaeica, nov. 

Another maFe. 

67. ‘Situon’ TABPrsrA, Hewitson. 

Three more males and two females. 

68. ‘ SlTUOSr’ ALBIMACULA, n. sp. 

d • Anterior wings above brown-black of a vinoas tint with a largo 
conspicuous oval white discal spot equal in length to half the breadtli of 
the part of the organ on which it lies, equally distant from the opposite 
margins, and so placed that its major axis and more pointed anterior end 
are directed towards the middle of the oosta. 

Posterior wings above dark violet-blue bordered increasingly from the 
base of the anterior margin to the apical angle and thence decreasiugly to 
the anal angle with fuscous-black and from the submedian vein to the 
abdominal margin with groyish-black; with a Rne black anteciliary lino 
and, immediately internal to this, a very faint and fine silver-grey line 
decreasing from the anal angle and dwindling to nothing before reacliing the 
apical angle; with the cilia dark brown evenly tipped with silvery white ; 
and with the tails black-brown, the unequal submedian and second median 
shorter ones edged internally with silvery white cilia, and the longer inter¬ 
mediate first median one white-tufted at its inner extremity. 

Wings below much lighter. 

Anterior pair with a broatl and prominent white band bordered both 
sides with fuscous of a darker shade than the rest of the ground-colour, 
passing off from the greyish-white basal portion of the sutural area across 
the organ to within a short distance of the costa, increasing in its coarse 
to a little beyond the first branch of the median vein and thence decreasing 
to its anterior extremity (which is washed with fuscous), so that its oatline, 
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while almost straight .internally^ is bluntly obtuse-angled externally; and 
with the outer margin at the inner angle obsoletely trilineated with white 
as in the posterior pair. 

Posterior pair with a narrower and less conspicuous discal whitish 
band of uniform width throughout, not sharply defined, but on contra¬ 
ry difEused externally, and bordered internally with a line of fuscous which 
i& darker than the ground, sharply bent inwards at right angles to itself to 
the abdominal margin, and externally margined with brassy, at its posterior 
end ; with the deep black spot of the small anal lobe, a large patch of grey' 
scales between tire ends of the submedian vein and the first median vcinlet, 
an intense black spot next to and about half the size of this between the 
ends of the first and second median voinlets, and a very sbeyt and trans¬ 
versely elongated or narrow similar but inconspicuous black spot between 
the ends of the first ^nd second median veiulots, all internally margined 
with a discontinuous line of brassy scales which extends from the point 
where the dark discal striga with its brassy edging reaches the abdominal 
margin all along the outer margin of tho organs, following tlie inner 
contours of the above-described spots, up to tho second subcostal veinlct ; 
and with the external margin finely lineated with three regularly concentric 
silvery white lines separated from one another by tho black auteciliary line 
and the brown bases of tho cilia. 

Length of the anterior wing '52 ; whence expanse = 1*09 inches. 

A single male of this beautiful little species, the nearest ally of which 
is M. ciniata, Hevvitson, Ill. Diurn. Lep. p. 35, pi. XIV, figs. 30, 31 ?. 

C9. DkUUOEIX EL'IJAUllAS, Mooi'C* 

70. Deudobix dieneces, Hevvitson. 

71. Deudobix vabuna, Horsfield. 

72. Deudobix obseis, Hewitson. 

73. Mvbiha atymnus, var. fbabha. 

94. Ambltfodia nabada, var. ebicusonii. 

A single male with tho uppersido coloured the deepest and ricliest 
metallic violet bordered with fuscous-^black exactly to the same extent and 
in just the same manner as, but more darkly than, in Calcutta specimens of 
A. narada. One of the females in the tint and extent of the blue of tho 
upperside closely resembles Calcutta specimens of A. nat'ada, but it is 
otherwise darkly and richly coloured as in the rest of the Andaman speci¬ 
mens. ' 

75. Abbhopala centaubus, var. cobuscahs, W.-M. & de N. 

Numerous additional males and females. 

76. Abbhopala amantes. 

Ambljfpodia atmntet, Hewitson, Cat. Lyc. Brit. Mus. 1862, p. 4, pi. 2, flga. 1-3. 

One small female. 
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*77. AaBHOFA^LA NAKULii, Felder. ' 

78. Naba-Thuba. bitlla, var. andamantca, nov. 

Amhhjpodia fulRt, Hawitson, Cat. Lyc. Brit. Mua. 1862, p. 10, pi. vi, figs. 67, 68 
S , from Boirou. 

Narathura fulla, vox. aHefamaH»Va„Wood*Mason and de Nicaville, Froc. As. Soo. 
Bengal, August, 1881, p. 143. 

Narathura suh/asciala, Mooro, Trans. Entom. Soc. Lond. 1881, September, part 
iii, p. 312, $ ^ , from the Andamans. • 

- S . Wings abovo brilliant violet-cyaneous, all slightly more broadly 
bordered with black-fuscous thiiu in Howitaon’s figure of the typical form. 

Wings below pale ocraceous-fuscous, with faint traces of a discoccllu- 
lar mark in both wings and of three or four basal spots in the posterior 
wings, besides the markings beyond the middle of the wings, darker than the 
ground-colour. 

The end of the first submedian branch of thp posterior wing forms a 
minute tooth on the outer margin. 

This very slight variety secm.s intermediitte between HT. fulla^ Hewit- 
eon, from lioirou, and N. arsenius, Felder, from Luzon. 

Mr. Mooro compares his species to Amblypodia canutOy Ilewitson, a 
name which we have failed to trace. ^ 

79. SuilENDBA QUKRCETORiril, Vai*. LATIMABQO. 

*80. Amblyfodia zeta, H^oore. 

Family PAPlLlONIDiE. 

Subfamily PiERiN.flE. 

81. Tebtas hecabe, Linn. 

82. Tebtas habina, Horsfield. 

*83. Tebias NIKOBARTEN 8 IS, Folder. 

We have received specimens from the Nicobars {vide supra p. 236), but 
none as yet from the Andamans. 

*84. Hkbomoia glaucippe, Linn. 

86 . Hebomoia BOEPSxoEFEir, W.-M. PI. XIV, Figs. 3 & 4 d*, 5 5 . 

Since this species was described, we have received a very large series 
of both sexes. 

86 . IxiAS AiTDAMANA, Moore. 

87. Catopsilia catilla (Cramer), Butler. 

One male only. * 

88 . Catopbilta cbocale, Cramer. 

Two males with the apex of the anterior wings slightly more broadly 
bordered with black than in Butler’s fig. 1 , pi. ix^ Lep. Exot., and two 
others approaching very closely his fig. 4, representing O. jlava, but 
with the apex of the anterior wings equally broadly black-bordered with 
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the two former, and the outer portion*of all the wings, especially of the 
posterior ones, paler than the basal. Also two females. 

•89. Gatopsilia chbtseis, Drury. * 

90. PlEUIS NADINA, Var. ITAMA. 

91. PlEEIS COROKIS, var. LICnENOSA. 

92. Eronia talebia, var. babaea. 

93. TAcnYBis PAULINA, Cranicp. 

Subfamily PAPiLiONiNiB. 

94. Obnitropteba pompeus {jlrectius heltacon). 

Mr. Moore does not inform us, and wo have not succeeded in dis- 
covering, in what points his Orn. heU[a\conoide8 differs'^from the Orn. 
fompeus of Sikkim and i^ssam. 

In one of our f5uf males from Port Blair all tho submarginal black 
spots of the posterior wings are wanting except the first or anal, which is 
fused with the marginal conical spot as it all but invariably is in Continental 
specimens; in another the second spot is present on the upperside only ; in 
a third, the second and third, and in a fourth, the second, third, and sixth, 
while in the feminine male upon which Mr. Moore founded his Orff. 
heliaconoides the second, tftrd, fifth, and sixth are present on both sides: 
all of which variations are to be met with in a sufficiently large series of 
Continental specimens, particularly in ouir own fine one from the Sikkim 
and Khasi Hills. 

Of our five females two have the anterior wings conspicuously rayed 
with wliite like some Assam specimens, and three (two from the Little 
Brother Island and one from S. Andaman) have the veins of these wings 
cither simply bordered both sides with paler black than the general ground¬ 
colour or only exhibit here and there fitint traces of white scales like others 
from the southern slopes of the Khasi Hills (Sylhet). 

The males which are least differentiated from the females in point of 
markings, also resemble them in the fuller and more broadly rounded inner 
angle of their anterior wings. 

95. Papilio alayo. 

P. mayo, Atkinson, Proc. Zool. Soc. Lend. 1873, p. 736, pi. 63, fig. 1, $ 

P. charicles, Howitson, Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist. 1874, ser. 4, vol. xiv, p. 366, J ; 
Exot. Butt. 1876, vol. V, pi. xiv. Pap. fig. 46, $. 

The shape of the wings and the preseneb of red markings on the under¬ 
side of the hinder pair prove that P. mayo is more closely allied to P. 
androgem than to P. polymnestor ; not a single red scale being to bo detect¬ 
ed in the hind wing of the latter except at the base of the organ, and 
the** conspicuous blue*grey baud on the upperside of the former being no¬ 
thing mp|e than an excessive development and concentration of the radiating 
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lines of grey scales with which P. a^ro^eus is more pr less conspicuously 
ornamented between the veins and folds of all its wings, but especially of 
the posterior pair, on the uppcrside, P. mayo is also adorned in the anterior 
wings with radiating shorter lines of luteous grey scales, a point not 
mentioned by Atkinson nor represented by him in his figure. 

It is a well-known fact that the Continental P. amlrogem is provided 
with three different forms of female, two tailless like the male and ono 
tailed, which mimieks the red-spotted'P. douhledayi just as the corre¬ 
sponding female of the closely allied P. memnon does the yellow-spotted 
P. coon. The two rare tailless females of its Andaman representative 
have not yet been detected; but there is no doubt whatevol* tb.it in the 
P. cJiaricles of Hewitson we have the commoner tailed form, whicli mimieks 
the red-tailed P. rhodifer. Our first specimens of the supposed two species 
wore captured by the native collector Moti Kam in 1§72 all together in 
the same spot; and all the numerous specimens (upfirards of fifty in num¬ 
ber) of P. mayo which have passed througli our hands during the past two 
years are males, a^id all the (some 6 to 8) JP."^ char teles females. 

From tlicse facts wo can come to no other conclusion than that the 
two are the opposite sexes of one and the same species, and we accordingly 
unite them under the former as being the prior of these two names. 

96. Papilio polttes, var. nikobabus, Felder. 

97. Papilio agamemnon, Linn. 

98. Papilio eubyptlits, Linn. 

99. Papilio snoBiPEB, Butler. 

$: Differs from the male in having all its wings broader, and the 
crimson of the posterior ones not quite so bright. 

100. Papilio clttia, var. plavolimbatus. PI. XIV, Fig. 1, 2, 

We have since received many mules and a female, the former all quite 

constant, and the latter differing from them only in its broader wings and 
in the paler fulvous markings of both sides of the posterior ones. 

*101. Papilio antiphates, Cramer. 

102. Papilio LiESTBrooNUM, W.-M. 

2 . Wings all lighter above in consequence partly of their greater 
breadth, partly of the bands and other black markings being narrower or 
less developed, and partly of the smaller extent of grey present on the 
posterior pair: the fifth forked black band not reaching the inner angle on 
either side and none of the bands of the anterior pair being connected by 
a black edging at the inner margin, and the two marginal and sub-marginal 
lunular bands of the posterior pair being smaller and less diffused and 
more distinctly divided from one another by light scales anteriorly on the 
upperside. 

Length of anterior wing 1*8; whence expanse « 8*76 inches. 

A single specimen.* 
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103. PaPZLIO PSEZISFES. ^ 

P. Felder, Beise Novara, Lep. vol. i, p, 107, pi xv,* fig. d , d*, from 

Nalacca.—Oberthiir, E*tudos D’Entom. ivmelivr. p. 46, d ? , from the Andaman Islos. 

?. Wings above lighter and dingier, much in fact, as in P. chaon^ 
Wcstw., with the fascia of the underside of the anterior ones faintly 
indicated. 

Anterior wings below with an incurved ashy-wliito fascia beyond the 
end of the cell, commencing near the costal margin, interrupted by the 
veins and folds, and rapidly decreasing to the third median veiulot, where 
it ends to recommence at the first, whence it increases to the submedian 
vein. 

Tails of the posterior wings broader at tho expanded \extromity and 
narroAver at the constricted portion, just as in P. ehaon ^ as compared with 
its males. < 

t 

Length of anterior Wing 2‘35; whence expanse == 4‘86 inches. 

Seven males and two females. 

( 

Family IIESPEllIDiE. 

lot. IsMEiTE CHEOMUS, Cramcr. 

Andaman females all have only a single small semitransparent subapical 
speck between the last two branches of the subcostal of the anterior wing; 
but those from Continental India have sometimes one and sometimes two 
besides tliis on the disk of the same wing, which in one from Bangalore 
in South India are enlarged into two conspicuous reversed comma-shaped 
spots. 

105. ISMENE MALATASTA, Fcldcr. 

The females have a small 8 emitrans 2 )arent yellowish discal speck be¬ 
tween the two posterior branches of the median vein and of course lack the 
oblique band of sliort lines of modiCed scales soon in the males of this as 
well as of the preceding closely-allied species. 

106. Ibmene abia, Moore. 

107. ISMEKE LEEABEA, VOT. AEDAHAKICA, UOV. 

g . Wings above dark brown of a slightly greenish tinge, all without 
spots. 

Anterior wings bearing a huge and dense pear-shaped sericeous patch 
of setsB glossed with greyish-greenish and extending nearly from the bottom 
of the angle formed the base of the organ by the subcostal and submedian 
. veins about to the level of the end of the fourth fifth of the length of the 
latter vein, with all the sets directed backwards and slightly outwards; 
wijj^ the costal margin purplish; the outer portion beyond the setuloso 
pat<^ br^zy; md the cilia pale luteous. 
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Posterioi* wings purplu-glussed, with two subiparallel raised discal 
longitudinal lines of modified scales attached to the apparently thickened 
bases of the first and second median veinlets, and with the cilia pale orange. 

Anterior wings below bronzy-brown with a patch of brilliant amethyst- 
purple sparsely irrorated with white scales and extending from the end of 
the cell nearly to the apex of each organ, and with the basal portion of 
the wing-membrane behind the median vein and its first branch whitoy- 
brown passing to ashy posteriorly, aiiA with a tuft of brown-tipped yellow 
setse arranged longitudinally upon and on each side of the basal half of 
the subinedian vein. 

Posterior wings below purple-glossed, darkest over the scent-glands, 
with an interrupted transverse discal band of white scales from near the 
abdominal margin to the middle of the organs, where it diffuses itself 
widely over a diffused patch of amethyst-purple. ^ • 

$. All the wings above and below paler and* duller and glossed with 
purple, tlie anterior ones spotted. 

Anterior wiiTgs suffused with purple on the disk, which bears three 
semitransparent yellow lustrous spots of the same size, relative proportions, 
and shape as in 0. attinn, Hew., with a fourth smaller and elongate yellow 
opaque spot placed just in front of the submedian vein rather beyond the 
middle of the organs. 

9. Eyes blood-red. 

Antennse purpli.sh brown with the club bright luteous below. 

Length of anterior wing ^ 125, $ 1*25 ; whence expanse =* S 2*65, 
2 2’G5 inches. 

The patch of setas on the upperside of the anterior wings, the yellow 
tuft (which probably serves as a scent-fan) on the underside of the same 
wings, and the lines of modified scales (which probably cover the scent- 
glands as they seem soiled as if by some exuding fluid) on the upper- 
side of the posterior wings are structures peculiar to the male sex. 

108. IsMENE DBONA, Moore. 

f . Differs from the male only in the absence of the sexual streak in 
the anterior wings. 

In both sexes of this species the anterior wings are tipped with paler 
on both sides. 

109. ISMENE EXCLAMATIONIS. 

Hesp. exelamationis (Fabr.), Butler, Cat. Diurn. Lop. Fabr. 1870, p. 269, pi. iii, 

flg. 2. 

Numerous males and females. 

110. ISMENE HAEISA. 

J. kariaa, Moore, Proc. Zool. Soo. Lond. 1866, p. 782, ^ g. 

A single female. 

88 • 
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111. ISMEKE BADBA. 

Gouiloba badra, Moore, Proc. Zool. Soc. Lond. p. 778, ^ $. 

A single female in very fine condition. 

112. Taqiades alica, Moore. 

Numerous specimens of botn sexes. * 

113. Tagiadeb RAVI, Moore. 

114. Taqiades menaea. , 

Tterygospidea menaka, Mooro, Proc. Zool. Lond.' 1865, p. 778, <3* ?, from ‘ N. E. 
Bengal.’ 

Male and female. 

115. Taqiades biiagava, var. andamanica, nov. PI. IV, Pig. 5, S . 

Mooro, Proc. Zool. Soc. Lond. 1865, p. 781, S , from ‘N. E. 

Bengal.’ 

i. 

Numerous males aVicia female from S. Andaman. 

S . With the cream-coloured siihbasal band of the posterior wings in 
one specimen narrower and not continued on to the antei-ior wings, in an¬ 
other as broad as in an Up[jer Tenassei-ira example, and continued faintly 
on to the anterior wings ; with the spot at the eiid of the cell larger than 
in the female and not isolated from the fuscous outer margin; and with 
the transverse abdominal band concolorous with the subbasal. 

5. Wings above paler, with the spots of the anterior wings whiter and 
larger, and the band of the posterior ones pure white, much broader, and 
extending on to the anterior ones broadly up to the submedian vein and 
tbence narrowly up to the first median veinlet between the two pairs of 
black spots. 

Posterior wings with a black speck at the end of the cell on a white 
ground on both sides, and the two anterior of the semicircular series of 
black spots on the upperaide nearly, but on the underside wholly, placed on 
the white subbasal band. 

A specimen from the Sikkim Hills, 3000 feet, differs in having the 
band broader both on the posterior wings and between the two pairs of 
spots in the anterior ones. 

116. Plesioneuba altsos, Moore. 

Our specimens from S. Andaman, the Sikkim Hills, and the N. E. 
Frontier districts (Sibsagar, etc.,) all agree with one another in always 
liaviiig three conjugated obliquely placed stfbapical semitransparent spots 
and usually three in the reversed oblique series, the innermost of which is 
separated from the next to it by a greater interval than this is from the 
outermost, which latter is the absent one in those specimens with only two 
in j$be series. 

Jlales and females. 

(4i 


t 
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117. PLESIONBUEiL PAEATiYSOS, n. gp. * 

Proc. As. Soc. Bengal, August 1881, p. 143. 

^. 9 . Closely allied to P. alysos, but differing therefrom, on the upper- 
side of the anterior wings, in the diseal oblique semitransparent white 
lustrous band being broader witlj less irregular margins, and in only one 
small spot, placed between the third median and thediscoidal veinlet, midway 
between the discal band and the outer margin, being present; and, on 
the underside of the posterior pair, in Iniving one or two small wliite opaque 
lustrous' spots, one near the end of the cell, the larger and the more 
constantly present, and the other just beyond it between the first aud 
sSbond median veiulots. 

Three males and one female. 

Length of anterior wing ^ *78, ? ‘82; whence expanse = ^ 1 66, 

9 I'Tl inches. , 

Specimens from the Sikldm Hills ; Sibsagar •(<?. E. Peal), Dhnnsiri 
valley and Dafla Hills, As.sim (iZ". jET. Godwin-Austen.); Trevandrum, 

S. India {F. W. ^otirdil/on), and Ceylon (F. R. Mackwood) are devoid of 
all traces of the spots on the lower surface of the posterior wings. 

118, Plusiotskuea dan, var. asdamanica, nov. 

Vap. dan, Fiihr., Maut. Ins, ii, p. 88 ; Hesperia futih, Kollar in Ilugol's Kaschmir, ‘ 
vol. iv, pi. 18, figs. 5, 6. — Flesioiienra dan, Moore, Proc. Zool. Soc. Loud. 1806, p. 789, 
Our specimens from Port Blair di:ffer from Continental ones in having 
the discal series of spots all run together so as to form an unbroken band, 
and the,three subapical spots conjugated and in the same straight line, 
with their conjoined inner margin nearly straight and their outer festooned ; 
and two examples exhibit in addition two .smaller dots placed nearly par¬ 
allel to the outer margin just below aud external to the three subapical ones. 
Numerous specimens. 

119. Plesioneuea leijcoceea. 

ITtfJtpma fcMcocerff, Kollar in Hiigel’s Kaschmir, 1848, vol. iv, p. 454, pi. xviii, 
figs. 3, 4. 

Tleaioneura amulra, Moore, Proc. Zool^ Soc. Loud. 1865, p. 787, from N. E, Bengal. 

___ p%ilomaya. Id., loc. cit. p. 787, from ‘ Daijeeling’. 

___ ambareeaa, Id., loo. cit. p. 788, from Maunghhoom, Bengal. 

__ ehammda, Id., loc. cit. p 788, from Bengal. 

__ putra, Id., loc. cit. p. 788, from Bengal. 

Our large series of specimens from the Sikkim Hills, Cherrapunji in 
the Khasi Hills, the N. W. Hihnalayas, Travancore, Ceylon, and S. Anda¬ 
man furnishes us with an almost complete series of gradations between 
those with the smallest number and the greatest amount of coalescence and 
those presenting the largest number and the least coalescence of the spots 
on the disk of the anterior wings ; moreover, the orange spots in the posl- 
terior wings are to the last degree capricious in their development, being 
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exceedingly prominent in some and totally wanting in others ; not a single 
character, in fact, which we have chosen in our attempts to divide our series 
into local races has proved to be constant. 

120. Flesioneura. fraba. 

P. praba, Moore, Proc. Zool. 8oc. Lond. 18Q5, p. 790, g 

Three males from S. Andaman. 

121. Hesperia cahira, Moore. 

The three females have, in addition to the eight spots present in males, 
a more or less well-developed triangular bright yellow opaque one touching 
the submedian Vather beyond the middle of this, and appearing on the under¬ 
sides as an imperfect band between that vein and the first median veinlet; 
and, moreover, have the whole underside thickly and evehly clothed with 
rufous-brown scales. 

122. Hespeei,4. oceta, Hewitson, 

g. Wings above rich dark purple-brown with bronzy reflections, 

Anterior wings typically with eight semitransparent pale yellow lustrous 
spots, namely, two, dot-like, at the end of the cell, of \/nich the ]>osterior 
is the larger, a third subquadrate, the largest of all, between the first and 
second median vcinlets, a fourth, about half the size, between the second 
and third median veinlets, with a dot, the fifth, beyond and i)i front of it, 
and a series of three dots, the sixth, seventh, and eighth, in a series, in front 
of this again. 

Posterior wings each with a conspicuous tuft of long dark brown pale- 
based seta) inserted into the wing membrane immediately behind the base 
of the subcostal trunk. 

Wings below lighter and duller. 

Anterior wings with a huge oval ashy patch of a most brilliant 
satiny lustre, occupying the middle four fifths of the portion of the organs 
between the median vein .and the posterior margin, and in the middle of 
which is so placed as to be divided by the submedian vein a very much 
smaller oval patch of brown modified scales. 

9. Wings above paler and scarcely at all suffused with purple, with 
the seta) olive-green and the cilia ])a1e luteous. 

Anterior pair all but invariably' with nine spots, an additional opaque 
one being present just in front of the submedian vein a little beyond the 
middle of the organs. 

Wings below pure dead uniform olive-brown. 

Length of anterior wing S *74, 9 *86; whence expanse « i 1-63, 
9 1‘88 inches. 

In the male of this species the basal tuft on the upperside of the pos- 
terfor wings probably serves as the scent-fan, while the patch of modified 
scalee 0 R«the underside of the anterior ones covers, and collects sponge-llke 
the #dorottB fluid secreted by, subjacent glands. * 
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01)8. The female has been doscrilied by Mr. Moore as that of his 
jEf. cakira {vide supra). 

The male varies considerably in the number of spots in the anterior 
wings, while the female is almost constant. The.se variations may most 
conveniently be exhibited in such a formula as the following, in which the 
numerals 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, G, 7, and 8 stand for the semicircular series of eight 
discal spots seen in typical examples numbered in the order of their succes¬ 
sion from before backwards inwards and forwards, the cypher (0) wherever 
it occurs indicating that that particular spot the place of whose number it 
occupies is absent, and x rcpre.senting the submedian additional spot all 
but invariably present in females only :— 

l-)-2“|“d-l-4-|-5-}'6“f"7"i" 8"] 

S. l + 2 + 3+4 + 5 + G + 7-f8|l3 
<?. l-f-2-j-3+4-i-5“f'b + 7H»8 h 

1 + 2 + 3 + 44-5 + 6 +*7"+ 8 
1+2+3 +4 + 5+^6 + 7 + 8j 
0 + 2 + 3 + 0 + 5 + () + 7 + 0 

S, 0 + 2 + 3 + 4 + 5 + G + 7 + 8 

S, 0 + 2 + 3 + 0 + 6 + G + 7 + 0 

S, 0 + 2 + 3 + 0 + 5 + G + 7 + 8 

S. 0 + 2 + 3 + 0 + 5 + G + 7 + 8 

0+2+3+0+5+G+7+8 

d. () + 2 + 3 + 0 + 5 + G + 7 + 8 

$. 0 + 2 + 3 +0 + 5 + G + 7 + 8 

e. 0 + 0 + 3 + 0 + 6 + G + 7 + 0 

? .~1 + 2 + 3 + 4 + 5 + G + 7 + 8 + a?^ 

$. l + 2 + 3 + 4 + 5 + G + 7 + 8+ ir 

9. l + 2 + 3 + 4 4-5 + G + 7 + 8 + a? ^ 

9. l+2 + 3 + 4 + 6 + G + 7 + 8 + a?l2 

9. 1 + 2 + 8 + 4 + 5 + 6 + 7 + 8 + a; f g; 

9. 1 + 2 + 3 + 4 + 5 + 6 + 7+ 8 + ii; H 

9. 1 + 2 + 3 + 4 + 6 + 6 + 7 + 8 + a? 

9. 1+2 + 3 + 4 + 6 + 6 + 7 + 8 + iFj 

9. 1 + 2 + 3 + 4 + 5 + G + 7 + 8 + 0 

123. Hespketa colaca, Moore. 

Two males and four females. 

124. Hesebuia sala. 

msperia sala^ Hewitson, Trans. Entom. Soo. Lond., ser. 3, vol. ii, 1866, p. 600, 
from Singapore. , 

9. Wings above vandyke-brown with a very faint vinaceous tinge. 

Anterior wings with four semitransparent white lustrous spots all close 
together in the middle of the disk, two in the cell, the posterior of which is 
double the size of the anterior, which is the smallest of all, another immedi¬ 
ately behind and in the same straight line with these, quadrate, the largest 
of all, being fully dou4)le the size of the posterior of the two cellular ones, 
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and the fourth placed quincuncialfy between the second and third and rather 
smaller than the former of these. 

Posterior wings immaculate. 

Wings below paler, darkest around the spots in the anterior ones, all 
also suffused with vinaceous, ' 

Anterior ones with the sutural area ashy and a large patch in the 
internomedian area whiter and showing through on the uppersido as a some¬ 
what diffused whitish speck. 

Posterior .wings clothed with ashy scales and bearing a cellular round¬ 
ish spot darker than the ground-colour, around which spot are semicircularly 
arranged three or four similar ones, as in J£. dicodasa. 

Cilia dusky-ashy. ' 

Length of anterior wing -56; whence expanse — 1*23 inches. 

Closely allied tcT^. divodasa, Moore, 

The “ three minute *brown spots before the apex’' of the anterior 
wings mentioned by Hewitson are not discernible in our two specimens ; 
they correspond to the dark brown marks wliich bound the apical dots on 
both sides in some specimens of H. divodasa, and, consequently, represent 
the apical semitransparent dots of tliat species. 

* 125. Hesperia nabooa. 

H. narooa, Moore, Proo. Zool. Soc. Loud. 1878, p. 687, pi. 46, fig. 4, ^ from 
Bombay and Ceylon. 

A male agreeing exactly with Moore’s figure, but not quite so perfect¬ 
ly with his description, live discal spots being described but only four 
figured. 

Obs. This species is said by Mr. Moore to differ only in its larger 
size from the H., contigua of Mabille, a species which we have failed 
to trace in the literature. 

126. Hesperia acro^euca, n. sp. 

Ttlegonm aeroleuena, Proc. As. Soc. Bengal, August, 1881, p. 143. 

Meaptria hiraca, Moore, Trans. Ent. Soc. Lond. September 1881, p, 313, * 

d. Wings above dark brown slightly suffused with vinous. 

Anterior wings tipped' with ashy-white and with three large semitrans¬ 
parent pale yellow quadrangular lustrous spots arranged as \mT. thrnx, 
namely, one in the cell with its outer margin bifestooned and its inner 
biscalloped, another larger and elongated below and partly under this 
between the first and second median voinlets, ^nd a third, the smallest of 
the three, rhomboidal, between the second and third median veinlets, 
and with the cilia dusky at the apex, but.gradually becoming pale yellow 
towards the inner angle. 

posterior wings darker towards the outer margin with all the cilia 
pele-yelldw. 
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Wings below paler and duller, suffused with purple on the disk, and 
ornamented, especially on the medial area of the posterior pair, with scat* 
tered ochreous setiform scailes. 

Antennse black' with the straight portion of* the club broadly and 
conspicuously incompletely ringed with cretaceous white and the much 
shorter terminal hooked portion red internally. 

9.. Differs from the male only in its larger size; and in not having 
the anterior wings tipped with ashy, nor the antenn® nearly so conspicu¬ 
ously ringed witli white. 

S S. Eyes blood-red. 

Palpi with the terminal joint rudimentary. 

Length of anterior wing $ 1-05, ? 1-09; whence expanse = S 2*26, 
9 2'32 inches. 

127. TjsLEGoinjs thtesis, Fabr. , 

The male of this species presents, on the upperside of each anterior 
wing, three lines of modilied scales, namely, one along the posterior side of 
the median vein*between the origins of its first and second branches, ano¬ 
ther on each side of tlie first median voinlet from the origin of this up to 
the second discal spot, and a third, also double, along an equal portion of 
the submedian vein, and a thick clothing of set® paler than the ground¬ 
colour at the base of the internomedian area and a similar clothing of paler 
set® on the middle three-fourths of the sutural area ; and, on the under¬ 
side, a conspicuous and equally long furry patch of pale-fulvous coarse 
set® diyided by the submedian vein. 

Five males and a female. 

128. Halpe eetubia, Hewitson. 

129. PaMPUILA MATHIAS. 

Hesperia tnathias (Fabr.), Butler, Oat. Fabr. Lep. Brit. Mus. 1869, p. 276, pi. 8, 

flg. 8, <J. • 

The specimens referred to H. chaya in our previous list are now placed 
under this species. 

130. Pamphila pitbeeea, 

P. purreeuy Moore, Proc. Zool. Soc. Lond. 1877, p 694, pi. Iviii, fig. 10. 

9. Larger than the male, with the yellow discal band throughout in 
the posterior wings, but only in the internomedian area in the anterior 
ones, and the yellow portions of the cilia, especially towards the inner and 
anal angles, darker, inclining jp orange. 

Length of anterior wing ‘ 55 ; whence expanse 1-18 inches. 

A male and a female. 

131. Pamphila gola, Moore. 

132. Pamphila mjssotdbs, Butler. 

183. Pamphila augias, Linn. 

Two males. > 
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Explakation of Plate XIV. 

Fig. 1. Papilio elytia,y9X.^voliiHbatut^ Obcrthur. $?. UpperBide. 

„ 2. . . . . . . ■ ■ ■ - $. Underside. 

„ 3. Hehomoia roepstorJRi, W.-M., Upporside. 

„ 4. -- — -^ . TJnddraide. - 

„ 6. — " - ?. Uppersido. 
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XVII .—DesQripfion of a new Species q/* Rosfcellaria, the Bay of 
Bengal.—By Geoffbey Netill, C. M. Z.' S. 

[llecoivod November 3rd ;—Bead Doucinber 7th, 1881.J 
liOSic EL LABIA DELI CAT ULA, n. Sp. 

Distinguished at once from all the other living species of the genus 
by its thin, delicate, and translucejit substance, in these respects showing 
a highly important approach to some fossil forms. Colour a pale ochra- 
ceous,brown lineated on the last whorl with four narrow white bands, each 
of which terminates in one of the four projecting digitate processes of tl)e 
outer lip, one only of tliese bands appearing in the middle of the preceding 
four whorls ; spire not quite half the entire length, apex moderately acute ; 
whorls IO 5 , moderately convex, the last conspicuously conve.xly tumid and 
like the preceding one, marked with a slight sutural depression, produced 
at the base into a short canalioulatiou, relatively less developed tlian in any 
of the other known species, tiiis “ canal” is slightly tortuously deflected, 
more conspicuously so than in li. mngnm (Chemnitz); the first three or 
four whorls are sculptureless^ the next three or four inconspicuously but 
regularly spirally striated, Striae about ten in number, liliforiu and slightly 
punctured, becoming obsolete on the lust two whorls, except at the base of 
the last of all, where they reappear more coarsely developed than before j 
there are also live varices, somewhat inconspicuous, at intervals on the last 
four whorls, which also show, under a lens, minute longitudinal striation, 
the striae close set, fine, and flexuous ; aperture oval, rather large, with the 
peristome thickened and denticulated with four equidistant, relatively 
somewhat small, digitate processes. 

Long. 76, diam. 28; from the apex to suture of the last whorl 291, 
from base of the aperture to end of the “ canal” mill. 

This highly interesting and very oharacteristie form, quite unlike any 
of^the other seven known living species of the genus [as restricted] was 
dredged in deep water off Gheduba, Arrakan Coast, by Surgeon J. Arm- 
■trotig,'lkte Naturalist to the Indian Marino Survej^. 
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XVIIL—.4 numerical FsUmate of the Species of Animals chi^y Land and 
Freshwater hitherto recorded from British India and its Dependen¬ 
cies.—By William T. B^ankokd, P. B. S. 

[Ilocoived November 10th ;—Read December 7th, 1881.] 

A few months ago I endeavoured jbo obtain an estimate of the number 
of speeios belonging to the animal kingdom that are found in British ludia 
and its Dependencies. I learned, somewhat to my surprise, that not only 
did no such census of the nominal sjiccics exist, but that, with the exception 
of the Vertebrata, the classes and orders had but rarely been catalogued in 
such a manner as to render an estimate of the number of species fouAd in 
different countries practicable. I learned, moreover that, owing doubtless 
to the difficulty of ascertaining tlie number of sjwcies described, it was 
impossible to obtain a general enumeration of the*fauna of any large area 
of the earth’s stirl'ace. 

The marine%una inhabiting the seas around India is necessarily of 
vast extent and very imperfectly known. Confining myself, in the sub¬ 
kingdoms except the Vertebrata, to the land and freshwater fauna alone, 1 
found anything like a correct estimate of the known species, except 
amongst the Vertebrata and the Mollusca, very difficult to procure. With 
the as.sistauce of some friends, to whom 1 am greatly indebted for their 
aid, I have, however, obtained a rough idea of the number of species hither¬ 
to recorded in several orders, and this estimate loads to some very curious 
results, so much so that I think it may be useful to publish the data I 
Lave obtained, imperfect as they are. 

In the first place, I should state precisely what is the area that I 
understand as comprised in the title of British India and its Dependencies. 
Of course the whole Peninsula of India proper is included, together with 
Ceylon. On the westward, Baluchistan is classed as a dependency, but 
not Afghanistan, so that the western frontier extends to Persia. Kashmir 
carries the boundary northward beyond the Karakoram pass to the confines 
of Eastern Turkestan, but this is the only Trans>Himalayan region com¬ 
prised in the limits adopted; further east the small Himalayan states 
between Kashmir and Kamaon, with Kamaon itself, Nepal, Sikkim, and 
Bhutan, are all included as Dependencies, although in the case of Nepal and 
Bhutan the position politically is open to some question. But the fauna 
of these countries has always been included in that of India, and but few 
forms are known from them that do not occur in Sikkim or some other 
truly dependent state. All Great Tibet is excluded and so are the Hima¬ 
layan tracts east of Bhutan. Assam with the hills to the south of the 
valloy, Manipur, Cachar, Sylhet, Tipperah, Chutiaganj, and British Burmah 
34 • 
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(Arakan, Pegu, Tehaasertm) are comprised within our limits, but not Inde¬ 
pendent Burmah. On the mainland the frontier chosen does not run south 
beyond the end of Tenasserim, the Straits Settlements being excluded; but 
the fauna of the Andaman and Nicobar Islands is added to that of British 
Burma, of which they form dependencies., 

It would bo easy to find reasons for modifying various portions of 
the boundaries chosen, but they are believed to coincide ns nearly as possi¬ 
ble with the “red line” that marks tho limit of British power. The 
most questionable addition of the whole is perhaps Ceylon, for this island, 
though entirely British, is in no sense a dependency of British India. But 
Ceylon is included for zoological reasons; its fauna differs very little indeed 
from that of Southern India, and the most important and typically Indian 
portion of the fauna would be imperfect were the animals of the island 
omitted. , 

The area thus circumscribed includes portions of two great zoological 
regions, the Oriental and the Falsearctic. To tho latter belong northern 
Kashmir and part of Baluchistan together with all the Himalayas above 
an elevation varying from about 7000 to about 10,000 feet in different 
parts of the range ; the former comprises the remainder of the area. The 
comparatively small tract of the Falsearctic region includes parts of at least 
two separable subregions of the higher Himalayas and portions of tho Cen¬ 
tral Asiatic plateau, whilst in the Oriental part of tho area the whole of 
two of Mr. Wallace’s subregions* and portions of the other two are in¬ 
cluded. 

The following are the numbers of species known, so far as. I have 
been able to determine them. I repeat that whilst the number of Yerte- 
brate species is, I believe, a fair approximation to the real number inhabit¬ 
ing the country, the Invertebrates arc, as a rule, much less accurately known, 
and that whilst in the Yertebrata both land and marine forms are included, 
amongst the Invertebrata, the land and freshwater species alone are enumer¬ 
ated. 

The data for the Mammals are various. * I have collated the various 
work's by Jerdon, Blyth, Dobson, Anderson, and others, and as nearly as I 
can estimate the following species are known 


Quadsttmaita,. 23 

Lemubes,. r.. 3 

CHIBOPTtittA, . 80 

Iksectivoba, . 65 

Cabeivoba, . 75 


^ * It must be understood that Mr. WaUace’s subdivisions are open to a considera¬ 
ble revisij^', and, as X shewed some yearn smee^ the boundaries of his Indian and 
.Oey^neaejfabregions at all events are not correot. 


« 
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Cetacea, .{. 23 

Kodentia,. 95 

Ungulata, .. *. . 47 

SlBEyiA. 1 

Edentata, . 3 


405 

k 

For Birds, I take Mr. Hume’s lists* in ‘ Stray Fenthcrs,’ Vol. VIIF, 
pp. 81—116. It is scarcely necessary to say that the birds of India are 
better known than any other class. For tiie convenience of Indian ornitho¬ 
logists too, to whom the new classification is, as yet, not sufKcicntly familiar, 
I adopt the old as employed bjr Jerdon, although I must apologize for 
having recourse to an -arti^cial and^unscientifio arr^gement. I give tlie 
numbers of some of the more important orders anft families. As Mr. Hume 
has slicwn, about^70 species here included are doubtful. 


Kaptones : 

AccipitreSy . 97 

Striges . 52 


InSESSOBES : 

Fsittaei, 
j FicarioBy 

Fasseres, 


18 

212 

952 


COLUMDT,... 

KasOBES : 

FteroclidWy . 8 

QralliSf . 64 


149 


1182 

46 


72 


Gballatobbb : 

OiididtBy . 
LimicoleBy . 
Qruid<e,.,». 
FallidcB,... 
CieonideBy . 


14'49 


6 

67 

4 

22 

6 


* Mr. Hume's limits differ from mine by excluding Baluchistan and tho Mergni 
Archipelago, which I include. There are not, however, I beHevo, half a dozen birds 
known from the two together that are not found within Indian limits elsewhere. 
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'ArdeidcBf ..*... 23 

TantalideBf . 1 

FlataleidcBf . 1 

IhididcB^ . 5 

t 

Natatobes : 

Ph<Bnic<^terid<Sy . 2 

Anseres, .‘. . . 36 

Fodicipidee, .;. 3 

FrocellaridaSy . 6 

Larida, . 34 

PhaetonidcBf . ' 3 

Sul idee f . 3 

Attagen idee .•. 2 

Felaccmidee, .^. 4 

QracuUdeBy . 4 

•• 
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135 


97 


1681 

The data for the lleptilcs are again various. Quiithor’s and Theobald's 


worlcs form the basis for the enumeration. 

CUELOS^IA, . 64 

Cbocodilia, . 4 

Lacebtilia : ' 

VaranideBy . 5 

iMcertideBy . 14 

ZonurideOy . 1 

Scincidee-y . 48 

OeeJeotideBy . 59 

AgamidcBy . 64 

OhameeleontidcBy . 1 

- 182 

Ophibia : 

IS/phlopidcBy . 10 

TortricideBy . 2 

XenopeUideBy . 1 

Uropeltid-eBy . 41 

CalaniarideBy . . . 11 

OligodontidcBy . 27 

OoluhrideSy . 67 

Homalopsidee . 10 


r 
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OfHiBii.: 

Aconfigphidce, . 1 

I^sammophidcB, . 8 

Dendrophidce, . 6 

DryiophidcB^* . 8 

Lipsadidas, . , 12 

Lycodontidce^ .. 10 

. Amhlycephalidce ... 6 

LythonidcBy . 2 

JErycidcBy . 2 

AcrochordUleBf . 1 

Lllapidcdy . 15 

JlydridWy . 30 

Crotalidee, . 17 

ViperidtSy .. * .. 4 

- 274 


614 

The number of Amphibia is less easily determined as the species of 
Batiiaciha require careful revision. The number known is about 100, of 
which 1 only belongs to the UitODELA and 5 to the Pseitdophidia. 

The numbers of the Fishes are taken from Dr. Day’s work, and aro 
consequently trustworthy. 


AcantJiopterygii, . 705 

AcanlMnif . 43 

Physostomi, . 485 

Lopholranchiif . 15 

Plectognathiy . 44 

Chondropterygii, . 65 


1357 

My principal authority for the Mollusca (land and freshwater) is Mr. 
Theobald’s list printed as a supplement to the Conchologia Indica. I have 
omitted the estuarine species therein enumerated. Unfortunately I have 
not the numbers of the different families, and, as I am writing away from 
books, 1 can only give the approximate numbers of the classes here. They 


are— 

Qasteropoda (land and freshwater),. 000 

Lamblxibbaughiata (all freshwater), . 100 


1000 
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c 

The nextsubkingdom Arfcbropoda includes the most formidable numeri¬ 
cally of all orders, those of insects. Of some of these fairly approximate 
estimates may be formed, the principal difficulty in groups like Coleoptera 
and Lepidoptera being the labour of enumeration, but of many orders very 
little is known. 


The numbers of the Colsofxeba. are taken from Gemmingcr and 

Harold’s Catalogue, with additions u|) to 1878 from the Zoological Becord. 

The following is the result: 

OieMdelida, . 112 

Oarabidee ... 617 

Lytisoida, ....^. 41 

Qyrinides, . 13 

St/drophilidcB, . 30 

Faussida, . 3.3 

StaphylinidcB, . 476 

FselapJt idcB, . 76 

8cydm<Bnid<Sf . 40 

Silphida . 11 

TS'icliopterygidcB^ . 12 

Scnphidiida, . 7 

JUsteridcB, .. 79 

Phalacridce, . 18 

Nitidulidoiy ... 63 

Trogogitida, . 9 

OolydiideBf . 19 

JthygodideB, . 3 

Cucujida, . 27 

CryptophagidoBi . 9 

LathridiidoBf . 19 

Myeetophagida, . 8 

Dermegtida^ . 8 

ByrrMdagf . 12 

Famidae, .5 


Seteroeeridaey . 6 

Lneanidagf . 96 

8oarah<sidaet . 558 

B*^regtidaef . 107 

Throgndaoy . 4 

JBucnemidaef . 19 

Flateridae, . 285 

'JBhipidoceridaet . 7 

\PagiklUdae . 17 

'XeUpKiMFidaef .*.f.... 96 
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Oleridaet .../.. 48 

Lymexylidaef .>... 2 

Ftinidae, . 4 

Sostryehidae, . 2 

Cioidae, . Q 

Triotenoiomidaef . 2 

Tenehrionidae^ . 148 

Melandryidae^ .T.. 2 

Lagriidae, . 6 

Fedilidae . 12 

AnthicidaCy . 65 

Mordellidaey . 5 

MhipidophoridaCy . 0 

Cnntharidaey .^. 37 

CEdemeridae, .. 2 

Curculionidae, . 248 

Scolytidae, . 50 

Jirenthidae, . 18 

Anthrihidaey . 35 

Bruchidne . 28 

Ceramhycidaey . 311 

Chrysomelidae, . 520 

Languridae, . 18 

^ FrotylidoGy . 39 

Fiidomyehidae, . 20 

CoccinellidaBy . 145 

Corylophidae, . 8 


4780 


Of the Htmenoptera I find 393 in the British Museum Catalogues, 
in which, however, some of the largest families such as IchneumoniAte are 
wanting. In the Zoological Eecord 277 additional species are noticed. 
Probably about 150 to 200 other forms are known and the number of 
described species may bo estimated at 850. 

I am indebted to Mr. P. Moore, who has probably a more extensive 
knowledge of Indian Lepidoptera, and especially of the moths, than any 
other naturalist, for an estimate of the number of described species of 
Heteboosra. The following is the result: 


Sphingee, . 225 

Bomhyce8f . 1150 

NdaiueSf .. 1150 
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Pyraletf .. 830 

OeometreSt . 600 

Oramhiaes, . 130 

, Tortriees and TineineSf . IGO 


3745 

The Bhofaloceba, or butterdies, have been enumerated for me by 
Mr. W. L. riistant, to whom 1 am indebted for assistance in several 
matters conneeted with this enquiry. He considers the number of species 
known to be about 875. The whole number of Lepebofteha. is consequent¬ 
ly 4,620. ' 

1 am also indebted to Mr. Distant for having taken the trouble of 
approximately estimating the known llurNcnoTA. He finds the number 
to be about ^ 

Hemipteba Heteboptera, . 450 

Hemipteba Homupteua,..<... 200 

650 


Mr. R. McLachlan, to whom I applied for assistance in the order of 
Neuboptera of which he has made a special study, considers that 350 is a 
fair estimate. 

I have been unable to obtain any trustworthy enumeration of the 
Diptera and Obtiiopteba. '* 

Amongst the other classes of the Arthropoda the only trustworthy 
information I have been able to procure is from Mr. Cambridge who informs 
me that although a large number of Indian Spiders have been collected 
very few have been determined or described. He knows of only 108 species 


distributed amongst the following families : 

Theraphosidaet . 3 

Tetrablemmidae, .. 1 

DrassidaCf . 12 

Palpimanidae . 1 

Aqelenidae . 2 


Hersiliidaef . 2 

8cj/todidae, ...v. 2 

PholcidaCf . 4 

Theridiidae, . 10. 

Photoncididae, . 5 

Epeiridae^ . 16 

Qaateracanthidae, ... 11 
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^ UlohoridaCf ..JT.. I 

Magrammopidae^ . 2 

Folhidae, . T . 

Stephanopidae . 1 

Thomisidaef . 12 

Lycosidae,^ . 5 

Oxyopidae^ . 6 

^alttcidae, ..*. 12 


108 

To these may be added about a dozen scorpions making 120 Abachkiba. 
The Mtbiopoda may be estimated roughly at 50. 

The Cbustacea land and freshwater can scarcely exceed 100. 

Of Vermes 1 can only find some 14 dcscribMi|fpecies, 7 Flanarians, 5 
earthworms, and 2 leeches. 1 am indebted to Professor JefErey Bell for 
these numbers. ^ 

The following is a summary of the enumeration given above. 

Number 
of species. 

VERTEBEATA. 


Mammals,. 405 

Birds,. 1681 

Reptiles, . 614 

Amphibia,. 100 

Fishes, . 1857 

4058 

MOLLUSC A (Land and Fbeshwateb onit). 

Gbisteropoda,. 900 

Lamellibranchiata, . 100 


1000 

ARTHROPODA. 


Insecta. 

Goleoptera.... 4780 

Hymenoptera, ...ry. 850^»^ 

Lepidoptera,.. 4620 

Uiptera,. 600 ? 

Rhynchota, ..... 660 

Neuroptera, .... 860 

Orthoptera, ...... 860? 


85 


12A00 
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J. '‘Wood-Mason —On a new Sjjecies of the ^ 


Mtbtopoda, .\ . *■ 60 ? 

Arachnioa, . 120 

Cbusxacea, . 100 ^ 

-270 


VEEMES. 


12,;370 


Only about 14 specie? appear to*be recorded. 

I repent that tbe numbers gi\cii for tho Ai ’hropodfi are in some cisi s 
little more than guesses 1 have not had tune to go thiougli so no list'., 
an examination ol which would have enabled me to give moio aiciu it( 
estimates. Eut except in the case ot the four numbeis to winch a not ot 
interrogation is ajipcudv-d the figuies given aie I bcliLvo .i im .ippiuxiiui- 
tion to the tiuth, ai^d tlie result is one tliat I tlmih ‘hoiihl mike An'bi- 
liuliau natnialists endi^vifai to impiove our knowledge oi the I inna It 
i‘- scaled} cicditablc that in a pcitectl} acot s^ildc countiv with 1 loiliti s 
Im tiavclhng and for living m dilleunt pirts of tlie lu i liniiv illtd witlmi 
the liopic> vve -.hould it mini so ignoiant ol the /oology It is ridiculo k 
to suppose th.it tho Indiiii (Joltoptna au scued} nnuc nimuitMiTi thin r'u 
Li 2 n(lupte}n^ WiaUXxk. ILpi u nuiiti! a (which vii} piol iblv iival and nnv 
excel, cadi ot the oiln i oideis) aio only between ^ .ind / as mnnelou", oi 
that the ot which, Mr MiLachliu tells nu, about l')>'» ui 

known Irom Euiopo aie onl} lepicsentcd h} 350 species its to the ‘pidi i>., 
it IS no exaggeration to say that in most paits d India l(tS species tniglil 
be collected 111 a few da} s’seal eh It is to be hojicd that tho next live 
years will witness a veiy cousideiable mcieasc iii our knowledge of the 
fauna of India. 


XIX .—Description of a new Species of the Leptdopterous Genus Euripus 
from North-Dastem India.—By J. Wood-Mabos', Deputy Buperm- 
tendentf Indian Museum, Calcutta 

EUSIPUB C12TNAM01IEUS, n. 8 p , FI IV, Fig. 4 . 


9. Anterior wings above purplibh black-brown darkest at the base ami 
vi^os and glossed with steel-blue on^the disk, with a conspicuous 
. at subtriangular patch of changeable lilac-blue divided by the d irk 
^temaneing broadly just in front of the ultimate subcostal fork and 
>wiog to the innen angle, and with an indistinct submargmal 
idish white spots placed upon tbe inner edge of the narrow 
er and extending from the inner angle up to the 











